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THE MISSING ONE. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 
(Continued from page 61.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Love is the first enkindling of the soul. 

But, Time may quench it— does —it dies away. 
When flames Ambition, with its fierce control, 

A Phoenix rising out of love’s decay ! 

Fatal its advent, as the electric spark 
That fires the Forest—rains refuse to slake, 

For desolation and destruction mark, 

With equal woe, the tyrant’s fiery wake. 

Henry had attained the age of sixteen, with¬ 
out discovering the secret of his birth—he 
deemed himself, as he had been taught to do, 
the sole offspring of an unhappy marriage of a 
younger sister of the kind uncle and aunt who 
nad taken him from his forlorn orphan infancy. 
He possessed the combined beauty of both his 
parents, with the highest sense of honour, and 
a sensitiveness of feeling almost painful—he 
literally worshipped his supposed aunt—he was 
proud of her beauty and accomplishments, and 
most profoundly sensible of the care and ten¬ 
derness she had lavished on him; while to 
Laura, he was everything; in his invariable and 
delicate affection she found a sweet relief for 
every yearning of her heart. Never were two 
beings united by a more holy, a more pure and 
perfect bond of disinterested attachment; the 
mother and the son fully and completely sufficed 
for each other! It was Charles’s wish to bring 
him up for the church, which his virtues ana 
talents could so adorn, but Henry showed such 
a decided predilection for the army, that he 
determined to strain every nerve to procure 
him a commission. “ Alas!” thought Laura, 
“how easy that would have been withnis father’s 
interest, nad he not basely cast him off, the 
beautiful, noble-spirited boy, to disgrace and 
obloquy!” 

She nad traced Trevor’s brilliant and varied 
career in India, from her secluded abode, with 
a feeling nearly amounting to jealousy;—she 
saw his progressive promotion,from a Cornet up 
to that of a Lieutenant-Colonel,his marriage witn 
a lovely and accomplished young lady, the birth 
of his child, the death of that child, then that 
of his wife; and then, then , the order for his 
embarkation for England, where his father’s 
splendid fortune awaited him, his elder brother 
having died unmarried soon after taking pos¬ 
session of it. Still,'to Laura, all these changes 
were of no importance, and she almost won¬ 
dered that they awakened so lively an interest 
in her heart; but it was not surprising that 
she should feel interested in a being who had 
exercised so powerful an influence over her 
destiny. 


Since that horrible note, every word of which 
was engraven on her heart, he had neither 
written to her, ftor of her, that she was aware; 
what must have been her astonishment then, 
I will not say delight, when, a few months after 
his return home, he walked unannounced into 
the little drawing-room at Loyes Weedon, in 
which she and her brother were seated, Henry 
being fortunately just as the moment absent ? 

I know, sdlon les rtgles of romance, I ought 
here to aver, that instinctively she recognized 
his dear footstep on the stairs—that instinc¬ 
tively her heart acknowledged that adored form, 
the instant it presented itself to her wondering 
eyes—that instinctively she divined the motive 
of his coming; and, ere he had had time to 
utter one word, she had exclaimed, in a Sid- 
donian tone, “ Trevor, my own Trevor!” and 
fainted in his arms, fortunately extended to 
receive her insensible form.—But, truth to say, 
nothing of this agitating display of sensibility 
occurred. Trevor, bronzed beneath the fervid 
rays of the torrid zone for so long a period, 
and worn with the cares and sorrows which 
had chequered his path, since they had “ lived 
and loved together,” scarcely possessed a 
vestige of the fair, handsome Henry, she had, 
alas! so ruinously idolized; and Laura thought, 
after he had succeeded in making himself 
known, “ that if he had never been otherwise 
than the wasted, bilious-looking man he was at 
present, she should have had no temptation to 
nave swerved from that virtue, whose derelic¬ 
tion had cost her such suffering.” 

While he, on his side, as he contemplated 
Laura’8 graceful, but somewhat matronly, 
figure and face, which, although still decidedly 
handsome, yet wore that expression of almost 
repulsiveness, which the struggles of a proud 
and wounded spirit, not thoroughly weaned 
from the allurements of this world, are sure to 
stamp on it, also thought, “ if she had never 
been more winning, more abandonee, in her 
manner, than the dignified, decorous lady she 
now appeared to be, ne should not have proved 
the bitter truth of what an old expiring liber¬ 
tine once wished, but vainly, to impress on his 
then incredulous mind—“ that the man who 
seduced a woman, under the false pretence of 
an honourable attachment, never experiences 
real peace of mind afterwards”—nor felt the 
never-dying sting of that remorse which had 
goaded nim through life, and, at last, brought 
him to her feet, to make all the reparation in his 
power for the cruel wrongs he had formerly 
inflicted on her, by raising her to rank ana 
affluence as his wife. 

Tremendous was the struggle in Laura’s 
mind how to act in such a trying conjuncture. 
—“ Whom should she sacrifice— hcrsejf, or her 
son ? Was all Trevor could offer able to com¬ 
pensate the loss of that affection, which had 
strewn her barren existence with the rarest 


exotics since his abandonment of her ? Could 
she think, for a moment, of resigning that pre¬ 
cious love, and not expire at the cruel iaea ? 
Yet, to own him now as her son, would be 
absolute madness, for would it not justly 
awaken in his bosom that long-dreaded hatrea, 
which had been her bane from the hour of his 
birth, when he found that to her criminality 
he owed the loss of name, property, and con¬ 
nexions ? Then, on the other hand, should she, 
in the prime of life, when she still felt so capa¬ 
ble of enjoying the luxuries, the pleasures, now 
presented to her—when she was so weary, so 
soul-sick of the monotony of that little parson¬ 
age and its mean appliances—refuse Trevor’s 
hand, Trevor’s fortune, Trevor’s house in town 
and palace in the country ? No—she would en¬ 
deavour to reconcile her ambition with her 
maternal love; she would explain all to Trevor; 
he should provide handsomely for her darling 
boy, and she might still be loved by him, as the 
fond aunt, still devoted to his interests, still 
deeply anxious for his welfare—and Henry 
would be happy still in his blessed ignorance, 
and she should win his love for his father, by 
awakening his gratitude for the benefits he 
would confer upon him.” 

Trevor fully entered into all her views, as did 
the kind, devoted Charles, from the considera¬ 
tion, “that the discovery of his birth now 
could only plunge the dear boy into a state of 
irremediable misery and despair: he also knew 
well that Henry’s proud spirit would revolt at 
receiving benefits, even from his own father, 
under such circumstances; whereas. Colonel 
Trevor, as the husband of his aunt, with his 
interest, would naturally promote the wishes of 
her nephew, by procuring him the so long-desired 
commission, wnich it could be no degradation 
for him to accept.” This was, therefore, pur¬ 
chased for him, without loss of time—a hand¬ 
some outfit ordered—and as soon as he had 
witnessed his mother’s marriage, the uncon¬ 
scious victim of her ambition was to join the 
depot at Portsmouth, previous to embarking 
for India, whither his father thought it most 
advisable for him to go, both to prevent the 
possibility of a discovery, as also as a certain 
field for him to rise in his profession. 

Henry’s gratitude, for what he designated 
“these unmerited favours from a stranger ,” 
must have wrung his mother’s heart;—it did ,— 
and she almost staggered in her resolution of 
allowing him to indulge in such a delusion. 
But he was happy under it—the truth would 
have been death: he gloried in the virtues 
which distinguished her, and idolized her for 
that love, which, whispered his fond heart, 
had kept her from the world she was so calcu¬ 
lated to adorn, so long, only for his sake. 
“ Could she, with her own hand, rend the veil 
from that unsuspecting heart, and voluntarily 
show herself to him, the vile polluted thing she 
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really was ? No, no, no, let him go—let him die 
in his banishment, sooner than know her for 
aught, save the pure high-minded maiden 
aunt, who had voluntarily befriended his desti¬ 
tute youth.” 

Her brother performed the ceremony in his 
own dear venerated little church, at which the 
now truly happy Barbara Clayton officiated as 
bridesmaid, her own marriage being arranged 
for the following week—she and Charles hav¬ 
ing long since come to a mutual understanding, 
when, with all a woman’s devotion, she agreed 
to wait until they could be united; and she had 
waited with the most angelic patience. Yet so 
pure, so disinterested was her affection, that 
she felt it no sacrifice to shed the fragrance of 
her youth on the desert air of uncertainty. 
But this oblation on the altar of love claimed a 
reciprocal one on that of gratitude, for sweetly 
did the incense of such noly self-abnegation 
rise on Charles’s adoring heart, fondly blinding 
him to any change for the worse in his beloved. 
Never did it strike him, while gazing rapturously 
on her, that her complexion was leas transparent 
—her eyes lees full and clear—her teeth less 
pearly—than when first he conned those, to 
nim, matchless charms. Nor did she observe 
the few grey hairs Time had enviously blended 
with the fine chestnut locks of her lover. 

Meeting daily , they were perfectly uncons cions 
of the progressive decay of personal beauty; 
and what assisted to prolong the delusion was, 
the total absence of contrast—their confined 
sphere precluding the formidable innovation of 
newer and younger associates. But more than 
all, hope, hope, however distant, of ultimate 
happiness, lent its prestige to make them appear 
unaltered in the eyes of each other;—on Bar¬ 
bara, especially, it had a magical effect, for the 
few first lines she received from Charles, ex¬ 
plaining the state of his heart, she had worn 
on her own, as a phylactery against despair, 
and it had enabled her to go loving on, through 
those dreary years, with that close silent con¬ 
stancy, that, “like the Propontis and the 
Hellespont, knows no retiring ebb, but keeps 
due on.” 

The faithful Peggy O’Brien had a handsome 
pension settled on her for life, with full per¬ 
mission to go and spend it in her own country, 
if she chose, Mrs. TVevor not wishing to take 
her into her now splendid establishment, fear- 

who had so religiously kept the seal of silence 
unbroken on her lips for so many years, even 
to the “ darlint ” who was to her as precious 
as the life’s blood in her own heart! 

Finding that “ the misthress refused her a 
corner at her own hearthstane,” she begged, 
with tears in her eyes, to remain with Charles, 
“ as who in the wide world were so dear to her 
as he, and his blessed nephew ?” 

With a convulsive embrace, a deluge of 
tears, and a thousand frantic kisses, Mrs. 
Trevor bade abieu to her boy—the idol of so 
many solitary years—the only being she really 
loved, or ever could—the child of shame, yet 
pure and gifted as a seraph! 

His father parted with him without emotion, 
—he was elated with the hope of soon having 
a son whom it would be no shame, no dis¬ 
honour to own—one in every way as handsome 
and talented as Henry, whose birth would be 
hailed with gladness, as a being destined to 
hand his proud name unsullied down to pos¬ 
terity. And he almost reproved his wife, for 
the anguish she evinced on the occasion. 

The following letter addressed to his uncle, 


the night before he sailed for India, will show 
how vain, how futile, are all human attempts to 
conceal the truth for ever; and also, how vain, 
how futile, were Laura’s apprehensions, lest its 
knowledge should alienate the strongest feel¬ 
ing implanted by nature in the human breast— 
the love of a son for his mother,—although that 
knowledge drew aside the -veil that screened 
that mother’s crime! 

“ I know all, my dear uncle, I know all,—she j 
is my mother! How did I not feel instinctively 
that she must be ? Surely I did, for was it 
possible to entertain such love, such adoration, 
such divine tenderness, for any one save a mo¬ 
ther ? Oh, no! no! How has she voluntarily 
tortured her heart for years, by depriving it of 
that sweet, that delicious intercourse so charm¬ 
ing between a mother and a son ? And, Heaven! 
what a more than fakir penance did she im¬ 
pose on herself, by forbidding my infant lips 
essaying their first lisp, in that appellation, 
which strikes the most harmonious chord of 
woman’s heart! Poor, poor, mistaken mother, 
to imagine, for a moment, that it was possible 
for me to hate you, for any act you could have 
committed! What a horrible chimera must 
have pursued her through every hour of my 
doomed existence, to compel her, despite of 
the unbounded affection she felt for me—des¬ 
pite of the outpourings of the heart, so natural 
to that affection, (gushing like the Barbyses, 
forming another ‘ Valley of the Sweet Waters,’ 
to refresh and invigorate all within its sphere,) 
to a silence, as of the tomb,—enchaining her 
lips! How shemust have suffered from it! How 
she did suffer from it, I have learnt—learnt, 
alas ! in the agonising consciousness that I am 
prohibited from consoling her, for those past 
sufferings, or to show, by my future conduct, 
how needlessly they were thus self-inflicted—for¬ 
bidden to assure her of my love, my veneration— 
my esteem, —for, oh! my uncle, is she not 
worthy to be so regarded ? Has she not been 
all the mother to me ? that precious mother 
was, indeed, tout un del pour son malhettreux 
fils! 

“ Peggy O’Brien, that pure child of unsophis¬ 
ticated nature, indignant that she should have 
discarded me ‘ at the monlent when it was in 
her power to bestow wealth and respectability 
on me,’ as she said, revealed, in a passion of 
honest anger, every particular attending my 
mother’s unhappy and guilty intimacy witn 
her note husband; with all she had endured since, 
mentally, and bodily. I was astounded at the 
intelligence;—the joy of knowing that I was 
bound to one so inexpressibly dear to me, by a 
stronger tie than that of the cold relationsnip 
I had been led to suppose existed between us, 
was chilled by the idea, that that false repre¬ 
sentation was the necessary consequence of the 
shameless conduct of the being I was so proud 
of; and that it was imperative that it should 
still'be strictly observed, that the arbitrary con¬ 
ventionalities of society demanded the ever¬ 
lasting concealment of the tender consangui¬ 
nity—that I should be the most horrible of 
matricides, if I published the truth, by plung¬ 
ing the poignard of disgrace into that bosom, 
which had throbbed with the sublimest ecstasies 
for me! No! my mother—my precious blessed 
mother—rest in peace; enjoy the splendour 
purchased at such an awful cost, your son’s 
sacrifice—the son who now implores Heaven, 
that no latent regret for his cruel exile may 
embitter that enjoyment! I am resolved to 
win the name Fate has deprived me of—re¬ 
solved to force that mother’s heart to yearn 


with love and pride for her outcast boy—re¬ 
solved to compel that cold stem father to wish, 
from the depths of his soul, that he durst 
acknowledge me for his son. Oh! how I 
detest him now, for the benefits so surreptitiously 
forced upon me—not, from affection for his 
stigmatized child; but, from that self-decep¬ 
tion, which hoped to obtain a panacea for a 
torturing conscience; and yet I thanked him 
for them, actually thanked him,—would my lips 
had blistered for such a prostitution oi the 
sacredness of gratitude ! You think not, in the 
calm of your quiet Christian spirit, how the 
more impetuous blood of youth revolts against 
unmerited injuries; you will also think, per¬ 
haps, that these threats to recover my lost 
position in life, are only the idle vauntings of a 
not-headed boy; but, uncle, you will see them 
accomplished,—they are oracular —my soul is 
fired with an ambition awakened by angels— 
the ambition of obtaining by 'virtue and ho¬ 
nour, what vice and guilt have deprived me of. 
The day before I left London, urged by an 
irresistiDle impulse, I determined, if possible, 
to behold my mother once more, if only from 
a window. 1 therefore hovered about the vici¬ 
nity of her splendid mansion, from almost dawn 
until the shades of night stole on me, with that. 
dogged sort of patience the Italian assassin 
is said to exhibit when awaiting his victim; and 
just as I was on the eve of leaving the spot in 
despair, at not accomplishing my object, a 
carriage drew up to the door of the house, 
which being opened shortly afterwards by a 
servant, I beheld my mother issue from it, 
radiant in jewels and beauty—her luxuriant 
hair (which time still respected) hanging in rin¬ 
glets down her cheeks, glowing with the pride 
and gratification of a toilette the most recher- 
ckie, and which had been evidently studied for 
the express purpose of displaying every natural 
charm to the utmost advantage. Never had I 
seen her look so lovely,’so truly regal—and never 
had I felt so forcibly the strength of my affec¬ 
tion for her. With the rapidity of the golden 
eagle, I darted to her side, ana as she was in 
the act of ascending the carriage-steps, I bent 
close to her ear, ana whispered, * My Mother!’ 
then hurried away. I heard a shnek—I saw 
some confusion, but I stayed not to learn the 
cause; she had probably fainted : I had satisfied 
the desire of my soul—I had called her mother , 
that beautiful, angelic woman. Oh! that sound 
will reverberate in her prayers—in her dreams 
—in her every thought, breathing around her 
continual melody,—for it was uttered in the 
concentrated tenderness of seventeen years of 
stifled filial affection. She knows now, that I 
bear away the secret of her heart—that I have 
penetrated the mystery of her life—that between 
us there is nothing strange—nothing hidden. 
Oh! will she not often ponder over this bond 
of unio n, and marvel, whether it binds my 
soul in the silken fetters of dutiful affection, or 
the corroding chains of hatred and detestation ? 
Let her marvel, it will keep me alive in her re¬ 
membrance. God 8till bless you, my dear 
revered uncle; do not forget the wanderer in 
your prayers, for be assured, you will never be 
forgotten in those of your ever gratefully 
attached Nephew, 

“Henry Graham Langley. 

“ P.S.—Tell dear Peggy that ‘ her boy,’ will 
always be a boy for her, and that it would be a 
dark hour for me, when I should grow out of 
her humble, but most precious love.” 
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After Henry bad been about two years at 
Madras, the colonel belonging to the regiment 
to which he was attached was invalided home, in 
consequence of a completely ruined constitution; 
and he was, by one of those remarkable coin¬ 
cidences, which often, in reality, far exceed the 
finest flight of the Romancisfs invention, 
superseded by Colonel Trevor, an uncle of 
his fathers! 

Henry's first impulse was to exchange into 
anotherregiment; but on more mature consider¬ 
ation, he decided on remaining in the one he 
was, and to carefully avoid all intercourse with 
his colonel, save that which was absolutely 
necessary for a subaltern to have with his 
superior officer. Poor Henry! occupied but 
with one idea, that of his unfortunate birth, he 
naturally concluded—as, indeed, every yoimg 
person does—that it would be the unique object 
of Colonel Trevor to penetrate its mystery, 
and despise him for his base origin: he totally 
overlooked the fact, that the name he went by 
afforded no clue to that of Trevor, and that 
his father, in purchasing his commission for 
him, had religiously abstained from awakening 
the remotest suspicion of their relationship. 
Henry was too unworldly to make such deep 
calculations; he could only feel the torture of 
self-abasement, and struggle to conceal it. 
Hence he avoided his new colonel, with even a 
stronger feeling of misanthropic mauvaise honte, 
Ann that which had induced him, on first join¬ 
ing the regiment, to seclude himself from his 
old one, and also from the familiar society of 
his brother officers. 

But it was impossible for a young man, who 
displayed, like Henry, a real love for his pro¬ 
fession, long to escape the notice of a vigi¬ 
lant commander. He showed such an alacrity 
in fulfilling his duty, such a fearless courage 
and prompt valour on every occasion of dan¬ 
ger, that Colonel Trevor, wno was as benevo¬ 
lent as he was brave, took every opportunity 
of distinguishing the handsome and dauntless 
young Lieutenant. 

Besides, he had been highly prepossessed in 
Henry's favour, by the liberal commendations 
bestowed upon him by Colonel Harrison, his 
predecessor; and the very indifference which 
Henry evinced to obtain his patronage, only 
created a deeper interest for him. For Colonel 
Trevor could not but admire the nobleness of 
mind, which rendered an apparently friendless 
youth superior to the degradation of stooping 
to the petty artifices too many resort to, to win 
the favours of the more exalted. 

Colonel Trevor, then in his fifty-second year, 
with an unimpaired constitution, presented 
the beau ideal of a British military officer,—of 
a tall commanding figure, erect in the con¬ 
sciousness of die innate pride arising from an 
unsullied reputation, with a broad expansive 
forehead, whose elevation was increased by 
that partial ehamteU, so becoming to men in 
the meridian of life—large clear hazel eyes— 
and nostrils, which, like an Arabian charger j 
eager for the course, dilated with every emo¬ 
tion of the heart. Bold and energetic in his 
tone and manner, when giving those orders 
necessary to maintain that discipline, which is 
so justly the boast of our army, and the object 
of servile and envious imitation of every other, 
yet of a soft and flute-like mellowness in the 
unrestrained intimacy of colloquial conversa¬ 
tion, or when addressing any person especially 
dear to him, his whole bearing and deportment 
truly might be said to express, a “ chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche." 


He was the being of all others calculated to the imagination, which surround the heart with 
woo Henry from hU melancholy, and win the all the divine prestige* of hope, ere it is aware 
love and respect of his isolated heart, pining that the mighty wizard of humanity has drawn 
in the deprivation of every social endearment. Py the magic circle wherein to work tne wondrous 
degrees, he allured him into the unceremonious spell, that is to have an influence over destiny 
babil, which affords such an opportunity for for ever. 

the unobtrusive developement of the well- Like the unwary little “ Trochilus Prasina," 
stored mind, (whose treasures are always allured by the bouquet in the breast of Beauty, 
locked up in the casket of modesty,) when it ventures to close its golden-green wings upon 
Colonel Trevor was charmed with his varied it, as for an instant; but, lo! when about to 
accomplishments, and particularly with his skill expand them again, to revel in sunny skies, and 
in music, being himself a performer on the tepid airs, it finds them fettered by the delicate 
flute far beyond what mere amateurs generally touch of a hand, soft and velvety as the fibrous 
are. linings of its own nest, from which, however. 

Hence followed invitations to dinner, and it struggles vainly to escape,—it is a captive for 
afterwards to those more intimate re-unions, life. 

where the heart expands beneath the genial in- “ 11 suffit quelquefois a un jeune homme de 
fiuence of genuine kindness; and here a mine rencontrer une femme qui ne l’aime pas, ou qui 
was sprung, against the explosion of which, all l'aime trop, pour que toute sa vie soit derang^e.” 
Henry’s forethought had not guarded him. —And such indeed was Henry's present situa- 
Colonel Trevor, although a widower, had a tion. He was deeply, irrevocably in love,—not 
daughter, an only child,— that he knew it—not that he even surmised 


daughter, an only child,— that he knew it—not that he even surmised 

. .... _.. , it. He was conscious that a dreary vacuum 

WhiZ^n/b^me a“artfet^ be “ miraculously filled in his heart-con. 

s cious that a sweet and inexpressible yearning 
It was to accompany this exquisite creature on had been awakened in it, for something he 
the piano, that Henry was admitted, by her could neither name nor define—conscious that 
cautious and idolizing father, into the penetralia he considered all of actual existence compre- 
of domestic love. hended in the few ecstatic hours allotted for 

Julia Trevor was one of those women, who him in Julia’s society;—all the rest was a weary 
are invincible from their truly feminine tender- blank—a sickening impatience for the approacn 
ness of character—their beautiful dependence of evening—and an intolerable disgust at the 
—their “ besom d'ahner, et d'etre aime." None tortoise-pace) of Time. Conscious that he 
could dare to harbour a thought against the thought of Miss Trevor—deeply, intensely 
angel purity that so distinguished her; but all thought of her—recalling every word, look 
would feel irresistibly impelled to defend and and smile, with the minutest care, and inscrib- 
protect the being, who so sweetly acknowledged ing them on the asbestos leaves of memory, 
ner need of man's superior strength. ere he slept. But what of that! was it not 

Slight and elegant in her figure, with a na- natural to think of—to remember—one so kind, 
tive-bom grace in every movement—eyes of so so lovely, and so artless ? To wish to think of 
deep a blue, that they appeared as if bathed in her, to remember her for ever ? 
dewy extract of the beautiful orchil—with a Henry felt that it was most natural.—Yet, 
complexion of that satin-like transparency, most bnef is this delusion of the senses ! most 
resembling the fine .cuticle of an egg, through frail the foundation on which the happiness of 
which the warm blood could be clearly traced, these delicious musings rest, that, like the beauti- 
which lent the ever-varying colour to her softly ful frost-work, formed during the night on the 
moulded cheeks; her forehead, which appeared transparent" pane, which the first faintest sun- 
diaphanous, was shaded by a profusion of that burst entirely dissolves, so the beautiful frost- 
peculiar light auburn hair, which, when reflected work of the young imagination as instantly 
in the attempered rays of wax-lights, seem to melts beneath tne first ray of conviction. Still, 
be blended with threads of pure gold. Her did the enchanter wave his ivory wand over 
countenance, when not animated by conversa- him—still, did Julia smile on him—or, if 
tion, wore an expression of pensive earnestness, abashed by his too ardent gaze, 
as if she were totally absorbed in the sweet (( She drooped her heed, and hoped her hair 
poetry of her own young heart; but it flashed Would bide the cheek that blush'd too bright, 

and sparkled with intelligence, when she was JJ or ^ UI ?j raise an eye— for there 

roused from her enchanting reveries. Henry He wou,d have read her heart 5 del, * ht - 
was lost in admiration, in reverence of this vision But why he so gazed, or why she so blushed, 
of loveliness and innocence. Oh, as his ear he had, alas! yet to learn; which he did bat 
drank in the thrilling sounds of her voice, how too soon, from the innuendoes of his brother- 
did he bless his mother for having cultivated officers. 

that talent, which procured him an entrance “ What! he love Miss Trevor ? Could it be 
into the paradise of such an angel. Or, as possible, he! that abhorred ingratitude, to re- 
| their voices blended together in Zingarelli's ward, with such treacheiy, the friendship of 
Romeo and Juliet,— the man who had literally loaded him with 


* She drooped her heed, and hoped her hair 
Would hide the cheek that blush'd too bright. 
Nor durst she raise an eye—for there 
He would have read her heart’s delight” 


Romeo and Juliet,— the man who had literally loaded him with 

„ n • »t favours ? No! he could not have dared to love 

Dunque d nuo bene tu mm sera,, - ^ „ But he ^ only to de8cend 

(her father's favourite duet), how did his en- into the depths of his heart, to find that he did 
amoured soul seem to float in a pure and subtile love her—to find her entwined with every 
ether, which transported him above all terres- fibre of it. 

trial things! That soul had quaffed the in- How fervently did he thank the Almighty, 
ebriant (fraught of a felicity never felt before, “ that no wora, look, or action, had ever 
never felt but once , frem the pure sparkling betrayed that most presumptuous love! How 
spring of a first immaculate heaven-inspired firmly did he resolve to conquer it! It was 
love. but another sacrifice demanded of him—he 

Perhaps the greatest charm of a nascent would not shrink from the infliction—he knew 
passion is, that imperceptible enchainment of how to suffer, he was perfect in the rough 
the faculties, that intoxicating bewilderment of school of endurance.” His first step was to 
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avoid the sight of the beauteous thing who 
had been as sweet and fatal to him, as the dis¬ 
covery of the pine-hid honey store was to 
Hacho, the celebrated King of Lapland—to 
wean her from his memory—to banish her 
name from his prayers—her image from his 
dreams.—All this he thought he could do, all 
this he hoped to do, to retrieve his lost honour, 
to recover his self-esteem. 

For a time. Colonel Trevor received Henry’s 
excuses for declining his charming evening 
concerts, without suspicion of their cause; 
still, he missed his society dreadfully,—he was 
really attached to him, and he had become, 
from habit, essential to his daily enjoyment.— 
All this he undisguisedly represented to him, 
begging him to come as usual. But although 
the temptation was infinitely stronger to him 
than that which forced St. Anthony to fly to a 
desert, Henry heroically resisted it. Then 
arose a report, “ that Miss Trevor was seriously 
ill,”—this was torture to him;—then another, 
“ that she was ordered to England, to escape 
an early grave,”—this was to him his own 
death-blow, but it would release him from 
much misery! 

Day by day his health declined, and his 
spirits sunk, but he kept his sorrows to him¬ 
self. “ For to whom could he impart them ? 
Who would sympathise in the anguish of his 
despair? Was not every man a Levite for 
him ? Where was the Samaritan to pour oil 
and wine into the wounds of his heart ? ” 

After* a month of indescribable agony, he 
received a note from Colonel Trevor, request¬ 
ing to see him, at his earliest convenience, on 
some official business. 

With a palpitating heart, and faltering step, 
Henry obeyed the summons—he could not 
avoid it—it was the mandate of his superior. 
Perhaps, in the course of conversation, he might 
learn the state of Julia’s health—at all events 
he should once more be under the same roof, 
inhale the same atmosphere, etherealized with 
the aroma of her breath; and this was bliss 
supreme compared to the misery he had lately 
endured. 

As he walked towards her residence, he ex¬ 
perienced a combination of nervous feelings, 
violent and gentle at the same time,—his throat 
was compressed—his heart swollen—his tem¬ 
ples throbbing—he wished to retard his steps, 
out an invisible force accelerated them, despite 
of himself. This impetuosity of the senses, 
excited by a vague hope, every young man has 
been subjected to more or less, which, dazzling 
the imagination with a subtile fire, as it were, 
causes to shine around it that aureole of light, 
with which painters surround the fronts of 
cherubs. 

On reaching the house, Henry was immedi¬ 
ately ushered by the servant who opened the 
door, into the dear and well-known music room, 
where, reclining in an arm-chair, supported by 
pillows, he beheld Julia. She had been placed 
near the open window, through the transparent 
muslin curtains of which stole the balmy air 
of evening, loaded with the fragrance of tnose 
flowers, that only emit their perfume beneath 
an Eastern evening sky, such as the Nagace- 
sara, the Jambu or Rose apple, the bending 
Bayas, that most fragrant of cane plants—the 
ricnly-scented Madhavi, and the odorous Cetaca. 
While on a table within her reach stood fruit,— 
the anana, the mango, and the araora, to quench 
the burning thirst of that oppressive climate. 

(To be continued .) 


WRITTEN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

BY B. E. HAMILTON. 


Within these ancient Minster walls, 

His proudest conquests Time recalls ; 

Plunging into their vaulted graves, 

Anointed Monarchs—sceptred Slaves:— 

The ministers of good and ill, 

Of patriot’s hopes, or tyrant’s will: 

And victims they have falsely slain, 

Freed from injustice—dead to pain : 

And here, the Poets, who have shed 
Their splendour round the conqu’ror’s head; 
Kindled with energy divine, 

Or breathed the flowing dulcet line— 

How proudly stands each trophied name ! 
Blazon'd by Genius, crown’d by Fame, 

On Barth —but what is writ on high ? 

Where flatt’ry’s tongue dares no reply— 
Unchangeable Eternity ! 

Awake, ye thousands 1 burst the tomb, 

And tell us your appointed doom ; 

Amid the shadowy Cloisters’ light, 

March forth reveal'd to mortal sight; 

Give up the secrets of the grave, 

And many a doubting spirit save.— 

All silent!—thro' the arches high, 

No answering whisper breathes a sigh; 

No warning accents tell your doom, 

Death keeps his watch, and guards the tomb.— 
Turn then my soul to friends above, 

The ministers of peace and love: 

Angels who round Jehovah’s throne, 

Thro’ all Eternity bow down ; 

And veil your diadems of light, 

Before your great Creator's sight: 

Ye Seraphim, and pow’rs supreme, 

Chanting the never dying theme, 

Messiah's glory, and Messiah’s love, 

To men below and hierarchies above; 

One moment let your songs of triumph cease, 
Turn to a sufTring world, and whisper—“ Peace 
Then strike your harps, bid mortal voices rise 
And join the swelling chorus of the skies. 

Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! Amen! 


PROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard deb Italiens, 
December 26, 1842. 

Chere Amie,— 

As a general observation we may say, that 
for morning toilettes a great many robes en drop 
are worn, with tight sleeves; corsage tight and 
high, worked in braid; and for promenade, dresses 
of pekin , satin, poult de soie, with sleeves of mo¬ 
derate size slightly full at the armhole, and having 
jockeys formed of a rounded biais braided; the silk 
braid has been succeeded by that of velvet, but both 
kinds are generally confined to evening dresses ; 
morning ones are more frequently seen with wide 
biais of velvet. 

As short sleeves are very generally worn tight 
and with little ornament, mittens of various kinds 
are made ; some are of velvet, black, violet, or 
green, with shaded embroidery on the hand, and 
lacing from the wrist to the top, finished with cord 
and tassels ; black ones with cordelieres of jet, or 
green with cordelieres of gold, are both pretty. 

Very rich materials ar§ worn in dress; pekins of 
every shade with velvet stripes, pekins agate and 
nacr£, damas, with patterns of white silk shot with 
silver, brocard Pompadour , &c.; for the pro¬ 
menade, we have gros de Chine, damas de Perse , 
watered and zibres pekins, foulards of every kind ; 
in negligt, cachemires de Tunis and double reps , 


ottoman pekins and gros de Palerme, levantme 
d’Ecosse with black checks on shaded ground, and 
levantines with satin stripes, reps de laine, drop 
royal , velours cachemire , &c. &c. 

A pretty toilette eTinterier was of poult de soie, 
violet lined with blue sarcenet; the front was or¬ 
namented with gimp trimmings, closing at distances 
with cord and tassels ; the corsage was high, with 
fulness on the shoulders and at the waist, and suffi¬ 
ciently open in front to show a lace frill; pagoda 
sleeves, and cardinal pelerine rounded in front; the 
under skirt was of Scotch cambric with embroidered 
inlets; to complete this toilette , a collar of em¬ 
broidered India muslin, and manchettes of lace 
falling on the hands, with cap of embroidered mus¬ 
lin trimmed behind with a double row of lace, and 
ornamented by choux of orange ribbon with long 
ends. 

Elegant redingotes are made of black satin em¬ 
broidered in relief; redingotes of green velvet are 
ornamented all round in imitation of guipure , with 
braid of a much paler green, and cloth dresses with 
the corsage open to the bottom of the waist; they 
are ornamented with broad bands of velvet; for 
dresses of demi-toilette the braid has been replaced 
by embroidery in velvet; in this style was a satin 
dress trimmed with broad biais of velvet, with 
square corsage tight, and tight sleeves, the armhole 
finished by a bouillonni of velvet, in the style of 
Francois I. A walking dress of brown satin, with 
tight body and sleeves, was accompanied by a 
manteau ajusti ; the sleeves by a peculiar manner 
of cutting it form one piece with the cloak, trim¬ 
mings of gimp ornamented the small collar, and all 
round the skirt the lining was quilted. 

In morning dresses we may mention several. 
One of cachemire £cru, ornamented with a flounce 
as deep as a third of the skirt, headed by gimp; the 
corsage high, with ceiniure and drapery fixed on at 
the shoulder by a small band of gros de Naples , 
crossingin front and descending to the ceiniure t 
tight sleeves with three biais forming jockeys. A 
dress of green pekin with plain skirt; high body 
plain, with three rows of buttons ; tight sleeves. A 
dress of gray cachemire , the front of the skirt or¬ 
namented with braid elegantly embroidered; tight 
body, high, without seams, equally ornamented with 
embroidery meeting that on the skirt; tight sleeves 
braided on the seams as well as on the cuffs, and 
cardinal pelerine which is Bhort enough to show the 
waist. 

The robes Louis XIII. are of the novelties we 
«hft11 cite at this moment as being so well adapted 
for petites soirees , they are of organdy , ornamented 
on each side the front of the skirt in two quilles 
formed of two inlets of point de Venise enlarging 
towards the bottom, leaving an open space in the 
centre of organdy , on which are placed cogues of 
ribbon in the style of Louis XIII.; similar nauds 
on the sleeves, and berthe round the corsage of 
narrow blue ribbon fringed with white, or white 
fringed with green, have been used for these dresses, 
and are very pretty for the purpose. 

Dresses of black velvet are made with fringe of 
jet on the two sides of the skirt, and berthe h jour 
of jet. A pretty dress of black satin, which would 
look equally well in watered silk or pekin, was with 
two revers of black velvet trimmed with narrow 
gimp placed on flat all round; the skirt had also a 
double row of jet buttons descending to the bottom; 
tight sleeves, bouffantes at the elbow, and trimmed 
with velvet and buttons as the skirt. 

Ball dresses of crape or tulle are light and pretty, 
bouiUonnis with pink or blue gauze all round, or 
white gauze with a profusion of ruches of pink tulle. 
Ribbon also, with their shaded cogues , form orna¬ 
ments for toilettes de bal, as well as trimmings 
formed of flowers. A dress of white crape with 
double skirt bad the edge of the lower one finished 
with British point laid on plain; the upper one, 
which was much shorter, was open in front and 
ornamented en tablier, with gold cord terminating 
with tassels ; the corsage was with rounded point, 
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haring mantille of application, pagoda sleeves raised 
in front by gold cord and tassels, also trimmed with 
lace. A dress of black satin was embroidered in 
floes silk down the front of the skirt, at the bottom 
it was embroidered the width of front breadth, gra¬ 
dually diminishing as it rose to the point of the 
corsage t very short sleeves with raffles. A beau¬ 
tiful dress of guipure lace was ornamented en tablier 
"by three racket of bine satin ribbon attached to the 
point of the dress by a rosette of bine satin ribbon, 
reaching to the knees and terminating by similar 
rosettes ; pointed cortege with mantille formed of 
two rows of guipure ; tight sleeves with manckettes 
of guipure raised by a rosette, and four rosettes 
ornamented the front of the body. Coiffure of blue 
•velvet with pearls and white feathers. 

Csmai/t in point de Venise , application of Brus¬ 
sels, Mechlin, &c. See., others of lace Louis XIV., 
are all in vogue, and are worn with all toilettes de 
•oiries; they are also seen in black lace ; and 
various new berthes have appeared, open in front 
with square corners and very deep, which are now 
worn with all low dresses, particularly on velvet 
with plain corsage . An elegant camail of black 
grot SCAfrique was embroidered in stripes, this 
embroidery was executed with floss silk, and the 
small black velvet collar; the camail was entirely 
trimmed round with black lace, headed by a ruche 
of the same material pinked; another was of satin 
bonillonnle to the armholes and trimmed with 
velvet. 

Very pretty camails are made of ermine fur lined 
with pale blue satin, having a small square open 
collar showing the blue satin; round the armholes 
is a gimp trimming, also blue, terminating with a 
teasel, which corresponds to that on the collar. 
Sable camails are similarly made lined with pink 
satin. Camails of velvet, and paletots polonais of 
deep blue satin are lined with ermine; trimmings of 
marten fur, sable, and kolinski , are also numerous. 

The Venetian manteaux have been much ap¬ 
proved, and have been ordered in velvet, satin, and 
cachemire; then we have the manteau Armenian of 
black cloth with gimp ornaments, the pelisse veille 
femme trimmed with embroidery and lace, the 
mantelet Sevigne with ruches of ribbon, the paletot 
czarine lined throughout with fur. The paletot 
seems to be gaining ground; when well cut it is very 
pretty, and can be worn with all toilettes without 
thickening the waist ; it has been made in satin, 
•velvet, or cachemire, the ends being either rounded 
or square, and they may be lined or edged with fur. 
The mantille Marguerite is generally made of plain 
velvet, wadded and lined with satin, with no more 
fulness than necessary, and is surmounted by a col 
chevadbre. 

There is nothing very new since my last with 
respect to bonnets; they continue to be worn 
shorter at the ears ; some of brown velvet are or¬ 
namented with n long feather, matching in colour, 
and pink flowers inside; black velvet bonnets have 
been made of the straight form, ornamented round 
the edge with two biais of velvet, and on each side 
the crown two choux of velvet terminating with silk 
tassels. A novel fantasia are the bonnets orna¬ 
mented by a rouleau of a gray sarcenet ribbon 
placed inside the front in the form of a wreath, 
confined on one side by a chou of gray ribbon with 
long ends; this style is becoming, particularly with 
ringlets. Blond is much in demand for bonnets of 
velours de reine and plain velvet. Veils continue 
in favour, but less to fall on the face than to orna¬ 
ment the front of bonnets or capotes . Pretty bon¬ 
nets are made of velours tpingtf, ornamented with 
samlet, marabouts or Russian plumets ; there are the 
comfortable capotes for morning wear, with the 
front wadded and quilted, &c.; but we must add 
that the embroidered wadded have lost much of 
their favour, and are replaced by quilted capotes , 
the elegant simplicity of which is relieved by orna¬ 
ments of lace ; very handsome bonnets are made of 
velvet, trimmed with velvet shaded ribbon or 
feathers, or the heron feather. 


Capotes of pink satin are very elegant lined with 
a buds of pink crape, with branches of acacia in pink 
velvet. Satin bonnets have the edge ornamented 
by biais of crape lisse or bouillons of tulle. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, bonnets are worn a little larger in 
front, lengthened at the cheeks, and placed on 
straight. A capote of pearl gray satin wadded, and 
one of light green velvet with a cock’s feather, had 
inside nesuds of ribbon of velours epingU. The 
tube rose of velvet is very elegant for capotes of 
velvet, as is also the wreath of moss intermixed 
with rose buds for ball dresses; the following 
flowers are amongst the latest introduced, the 
Amaryllis, Vassassins, acacia, phoine ; with their 
velvet shades and transparent feuillage, they form 
the prettiest ornaments for all purposes of dress; 
nor must I forget the marabout flowers with leaves 
of shaded velvet, a pretty novelty for coiffures de bal. 

We have to announce a rather important change 
in coiffures of hair; the nattes falling on the throat 
are quite in disfavour, their reign appears gone by, 
they are replaced by Mancinis ; long hanging curls 
surmounted by a rosace of hair, coiffls h la neige, 
and encircled by small chaplets of roses ; the hair is 
also still worn parted from the forehead to the neck, 
so that it forms on each side of the ears two circles 
twisting one into the other, and meeting on the 
summit of the head ; the mass of hair is encircled 
by lace, lightly twisted and confined en coquille by 
two long pins of gold placed right and left. Very 
elegant caps are made of point d'Angleterre, the 
crown small, entirely covered by two lappets, which 
fall behind to the waist; the trimming in front is 
replaced by a wreath of roses terminating on each 
side by a nceud of pink ribbon. Coiffures of cirise 
velvet, ornamented with white marabouts and pearls 
have a splendid effect. Hats of velours royal, or¬ 
namented with marabouts , and satin hats with 
puffings of velours ipingle, are also much approved; 
the bfrlt de Beam, enriched with lappets of black 
lace, and la rosiere lightly placed on the plaits 
which encircle the head, are also pretty. 

Small Moorish handkerchiefs are very pretty, 
used just now to place on the head, confined by two 
gold pins; they form points of red, black, or gold, 
terminating behind and at the two ends by Arabian 
tassels, which just fall on the cheeks, and form a 
pretty coiffure ; but the coiffure Marquise will be the 
prevailing favourite this season. 

The Armenian turban is a mixture of several 
shades of velvet, embroidered in gold and silver, 
and ornamented with rich tassels falling a little 
backward on the throat. The coiffures Sorel of 
violet velvet, with torsades of gold or beads falling 
on the cheeks, and the little dowager cap of blond 
and roses, and the coiffure Petrarque of black 
velvet embroidered in coloured stones and beads, 
are those most admired at this moment. The 
coiffure Marquise is also much in demand ; nume¬ 
rous parures or turbans are made of tulle, em¬ 
broidered in coloured silk or gold; we have also 
the toques Louis XIII., &c. Ac. Pretty evening 
caps are composed of lace or blond, ornamented by 
a demi-guirlands placed on the summit of the 
head ; others are without crowns, formed of two lap¬ 
pets of lace raised at the height of the cheeks, on one 
side by rosettes of pink ribbon, and on the other 
by small roses. Caps a la Stultz are composed of 
a small open crown, and a lappet of point lace 
rather narrow crossing the forehead, and being 
twisted round at each side at the height of the ear, 
forms two little niches, in which a single rose is 
placed without buds. A new form of cap in blond 
Valenciennes, had a wreath crossing the forehead, 
composed of rose buds, with small feuillage of 
velvet; a couronne torsade of velours fpmglt en¬ 
circled the crown, finishing with a nceud at the 
back of the head. 

The little chemisettes chevaliers, cols Petrar¬ 
que, with very pointed corners, yollandes almost as 
high round the throat as a guimpe, are the success¬ 
ful novelties of negligt ; and the fichu cauchoise 
plaited down in the centre of ihe biais. 


Bracelets in enamel, and diamonds, torquoise, 
dead gold, rubies, See. are very fashionable; the 
new plan of making them with springs, enabling them 
to pass over the hand, thus adapting them to every 
toilette, will insure their continuance in favour. 

Au revoir. 

C. B. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I. 


No. 1.— Ball Dress. —Robe of pink figured satin; 
the corsage is tight with point at the waist, and 
berths of lace round the top, it is ornamented down 
the front with five rosettes of pink ribbon; the 
sleeves are composed of a double fall of lace, and 
are looped up in the centre with a pink rosette; 
the skirt has two lace flounces round the bottom, 
each headed with a bouillon of tulle. The coiffure is 
composed of a cap of point d'Angleterre, very full 
at each side, and ornamented across the centre with a 
wreath of small flowers; the front hair is in ringlets. 

No. 2.— Full Dress. —Robe of green velvet; the 
corsage is pointed at the waist, has folds from the 
shoulders, and is ornamented round the top with a 
rich fancy trimming; the sleeves are rather full and 
short, having the same trimming as that on the 
body, terminating in the centre with a tassel; the 
skirt is ornamented at the side with a bouillon of 
white satin,confined with five tassels and gold cord 
which crosses the bouillon. The coiffure is composed 
of hair quite plain in front and plaited behind with 
a toque of green velvet, ornamented with rharabouts 
on one side, and a trimming to correspond with that 
on the dress across the centre and at the sides. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of ecru coloured 
glade Bilk ; the body, which is pointed at the waist, 
has rovers trimmed with velvet braid, put on from 
the shoulders to the ceinture ; small collar of point 
d'Angleterre ; the sleeves are tight with jockeys and 
manchettes of velvet braid; the skirt is ornamented 
round the bottom with three rowB of trimming 
similar to that on the body and sleeves, put on in 
zigzag. Bonnet of velours IphngM of a deep blue, 
ornamented with a wreath of marabouts across the 
top, and trimmed inside with noeuds of velvet 
ribbon. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of purple 
cachemire ; the body is pointed, and the sleeves 
tight with frills of lace at the wrists ; the bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with velvet braid in an Egyp¬ 
tian scroll; paletot of black velvet ; the Bleeves are 
loose, and are trimmed top and bottom with gimp,, 
as is also the front and collar. Bonnet of velours 
£pvnyU, ornamented with a rouleau of ribbon round 
the centre of the crown and marabout feathers, 
side view of that just described at Fig. No. 3. 

No. 5.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of velours 
d'Afrique, and manteau of mousseline cachemire, 
ornamented round the bottom with a deep flounce ; 
it has a small square collar which is ornamented 
with braid, as also the armholes and front of the 
manteau. Bonnet of purple gros d'hirers, with 
tr im ming* of the same, and a bouquet of flowers on 
one side ; it is quite straight at the ears, and has a 
biais of the same material as the bonnet round the 
edge. 

No. 6.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of poult de soie .* 
the body is quite tight and plain, with rounded 
ceinture and small col h la chevalibre ; the sleeves 
are fulled into the seam and quite plain at the top; 
the skirt has one very deep flounce reaching nearly 
up to the waist. Bonnet, side view of that de¬ 
scribed at Fig. No. 5. 

No. 7 .— Morning Dress. — Robe de chambre of 
poult de soie; the corsage is full, fastening at the 
waist with cordeliere ; small pelerine of Hht cardinal 
form; tbe sleeves are loose h la religieuse, with 
under ones of pink, finishing with frills of lace fall- 
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ing o ver the hands ; the skirt opens in front, and 
Iim gimp trimming down the centre, which is also 
round the pelerine and sleeves. The coiffure is com¬ 
posed of hair quite plain in front, and a fanchon of 
point lace ornamented with small flowers at the 
side. 

No. 8.— Dinner Drees. —Robe of pekin ; the 
corsage is tight a cceur, and rounded at the waist 
with ceinture of pink ribbon with nesuds in front; 
small lace collar fastening with nceud of pink ribbon ; 
the sleeves are quite plain and tight, finishing at 
the wrists with frills of lace; the skirt has ten 
narrow tucks, which ornament it nearly up to the 
waist. Coiffure , front view of that just described at 
Pig. No. 7. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of grot d’hirers of the capote 
form, trimmed with pink ribbon and small flowers 
on one side. 

No. 10. — Bonnet of velours (TAfrique, orna¬ 
mented with small flowers. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of pink plush, ornamented with 
marabouts and a fall of lace round the edge. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of green velvet, with lace veil, 
similar in form to that already described at Fig. 
No. 6. 

No. 13.— Capote h coulisses of paille coloured 
satin, ornamented with ribbon and small roses 
placed at the side. 

PLATE II. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress . —Paletot Russeot green 
satin; the corsage is tight, with plain sleeves; 
collar, cuffs, and trimming down the front and bot¬ 
tom of the skirt of sable fur. Bonnet of white satin, 
with veil. 

No. 2. —Walking Dress.—Paletot Russe of 
brown satin, with trimmings of ermine fur. Robe 
of gray satin ornamented with velvet braid. Bon¬ 
net of pink velours tpingU, front view of No. 1. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. — Robs redingote of 
striped silk ; the corsage is tight, with branden- 
bsurgs down the centre, and continued down the 
skirt,which also has two biais on each side en tablier 
edged with narrow fringe; tight sleeves with double 
jockeys edged with fringe. Bonnet of black velvet, 
ornamented with lace and flowers. 

No. 4.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of black satin 
with deep flounce of lace. Camail of black velvet, 
trimmed all round with fur, and lined with crimson 
satin. Capote of pink silk, wadded and quilted, 
ornamented with satin ribbon ; the hair is in long 
ringlets, and no cap or trimming inside the bonnet. 

No. 5.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink crape; 
the corsage is tight, with point at the waist, and 
berths of the same material as the dress round the 
top, trimmed all round with quillings of pink rib¬ 
bon ; the sleeves, which are tight and short, are 
similarly ornamented round the bottom, and are 
finished with deep falls of black lace; the skirt is 
ornamented en tablier with rosettes, on each side of 
which are quillings matching those already described 
upon the body and sleeves. The coiffure is com¬ 
posed of hair quite plain in front,and a small bouquet 
of flowers on each side, and lappets of black lace; 
the back hair is plaited, and confined with an orna¬ 
mental comb. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of crape; the 
corsage is tight, with point at the waiBt, and berthe 
of black lace round the top ; the sleeves are tight 
and short, with bouillons at the edge, and finished 
with sabots of black lace; the skirt haB also a deep 
flounce of black lace, which ornaments it nearly 
from the waist. The coiffure is composed of hair, 
plain in front and plaited behind, with a bouquet 
and lappets of black lace on one side, the other has 
one small flower and a lappet, but much shorter 
than the corresponding one. 

No. 7.— Evening Dress . —Robe of organdy ; the 
corsage d la Grecque , ornamented round the top 
with a double band of crimson velvet, with ceinture 
to match; the sleeves are short and tight, with 
revers turning back, open in the centre, and trimmed 
to correspond with the corsage. The coiffure is 


composed of hair, plain in front, with plait behind, 
and a resills of gold. 

No. 8.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of gros d'hivers ; 
the body is tight, pointed at the waist, and d ctsur r 
with revers and small lace frill inside, f ast en i ng in 
front with a rosette ; the sleeves are small gigots, 
plain at the top, with two rows of gimp and rosette 
in the centre, finishing at the wrists with man- 
chettes of lace. Bonnet of paUle velvet of the 
cottage form, with small nesuds of ribbon on one 
side, and a long feather which crosses the centre 
and hangs on one side. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of gros <V Afrique with biais 
round the edge, ,n ^ trimmed with marabouts of the 
same colour. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille watered silk; it is 
edged with a narrow lace, above which is a bouillon ; 
small marabouts ornament the centre of the crown. 

No. 11.— Capote of satin covered with tulle in 
bouillons , and ornamented with roses intermixed 
with tulle. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of velours fpingle, edged with 
lace, and ornamented with shaded feathers. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pink velours 4pmgU, trimmed 
with lace and folds round the edge, and nesuds of 
pink ribbon intermixed with lace across the centre 
of the crown. 

PLATE III. 

No. 1 .— Promenade Dress. —Robe of soie glac4e ; 
the corsage is plain, pointed at the waist, and li 
cceur, with frill of lace round the neck; the sleeves 
are tight, finishing with manchettes at the wrist; 
Crispin of velours dC Afrique, lined with pink satin, 
which forms a border round the Crispins , and at the 
armholes ; it has a hood lined with pink, which is 
quite plain, and forms point in front. Bonnet of 
lilac velvet, with a biais round the edge, and trim¬ 
ming to match, terminating with tassels hanging at 
the side. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of icru coloured 
levantine; the body is tight and quite high up to the 
throat, ornamented with a ruche of ribbon from 
the shoulder dowfPto the waist, where it meets, and 
continues en tablier down the centre, and rounding 
off at the bottom of die dress, three rows cross it 
at the bottom, each augmenting a little in size ; the 
sleeves are tight and plain, with jockeys at the top 
opening in front; the wrist is finished with man¬ 
chettes of lace. Bonnet of blue velvet, front 
view of that just described at Fig. No. 1. 

No. 3.— Promenade Dress. —Robe redingote of 
green satin ; the corsage , which is plain, and rounded 
at the waist, has revers from the shoulders orna¬ 
mented with velvet braid, forming diamond ; the 
front*of the corsage is similarly ornamented, as also 
the centre of the skirt, which is & tablier ; the 
sleeves are tight and plain, with revers at the top. 
Bonnet of pink velours 4p\ngl£, of a cottage form, 
ornamented with a long feather placed entirely 
across the centre of the crown, and nceud of ribbon 
at the side. 

No. 4.— Evening Dress of white tulle; the body 
is plain and pointed at the waist, with tulle intermixed 
with small flowers forming berthe at the top; the 
sleeves, which are tight and short, have a similar 
trimming to that already described round the edge ; 
the side of the skirt is ornamented to match the 
body and sleeves, and is looped up at the bottom 
with nceud and long ends of pink satin ribbon. 
The coiffure is composed of hair quite plain in front, 
and a fanehon of point d*Angleterre intermixed 
with flowers ; the back hair is plaited, and confined 
by a gold comb. 

No. 5.— Promenade Dress. —Robe redingote of 
dark purple velvet; the body has a collar of the 
same, which continues in point down to the waist, 
opens at the shoulder, and is trimmed with guipure 
gimp; the sleeves are loose a la religieuse, with 
under ones of satin, having bouillons at the wrists, 
the upper ones are trimmed round the edge with 
gimp, the same as on the collar, as is also the centre 


of the dress. Bonaet of pink plush, with a make 
of point lace placed at the top of the crown, upon 
which is a small rose. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of paille satin.; 
the corsage is plain, rounded at the waist, with lace 
berthe and rosette of paille ribbon in front; the 
sleeves are tight and short, with two rows of puff¬ 
ings, one of which is placed a little above the edge 
of the sleeve, and the second forms a heading to a 
fall of lace which terminates it at the elbow. The 
coiffure is composed of hair plaited in front, form¬ 
ing loops down the cheeks, and a bouquet of small 
flowers at each side; .the back hair is rather higher, 
and in nesuds, being confined with a fancy gold 
comb. 

No. 7.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of pearl gray 
satin, and camail of purple velvet, with small 
square ermine collar; it is trimmed all round with a 
broad band of ermine, which also ornaments the 
armholes. Capote of quilted white satin, ema- 
i mented across the centre of the crown, with a fulling 
of lace divided by a band of white satin ; nceud of 
white satin ribbon behind. 

No. 8.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink satin; 
the corsage is plain, with point at the waist, and 
berthe of laceat the top, which is fastened in front with 
pink satin rosette ; the sleeves are short and tight, 
with lace at the edge looped up in the centre by a 
pink rosette. The coiffhre is composed of hair 
plain in front, with ferronniere crossing the fore¬ 
head, and fastening in the back hair, which is 
plaited and ornamented with marabout feathers. 

No. 9.— Capote of paille figured satin ; it has a 
narrow Jace round the edge, and a marabout feather 
falling at each side. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of gros d t hivers , trimmed with 
ribbon, and a wreath of small flowers. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of white plush, trimmed with 
green ribbon, which is in rouleau across the cen¬ 
tre of the crown, and nesuds at the side. 

No. 12.— Capote of pink satin of a close form, 
and trimmed with ribbon and small roses. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of paille velours tpingtf, of the 
cottage form, ornamented with a wreath across the 
centre of the crown, and nceud of ribbon with long 
ends at the back. 


ELVIRA. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


“ Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed, lest he fall.”—1 Coa. x. 12. 

“ And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame.”— Byron’s Giaour. 

Proudly she stood—for Virtue bade her raise 
Her head, and listen to its grateful praise. 

Yet, small the virtue that hath ne'er been tried 
To swell the bosom with so vast a pride ; 

Tis merest arrogance to be elate 
Till we have learnt what we can brave—or hate. 
She was a wife—yet, no affection sway'd 
Her heart—it was ambition she obey'd— 

She wedded the possessions of her lord, 

And the magnificence they could afford. 

She was a mother, too, of one glad boy; 

Yet, did he not confer that boundless joy, 

'Tis said, a mother's heart is sure to know, 
Brimming the cup of bliss to overflow.— 

There was a listless languor in her breast— 

A void to fill—to lend to life a zest. 

She knew not aught of love, save the base part 
That selfish occupies the unshared heart— 

Oh ! strange to her the love, so sweet to feel, 
Itself forgetting, for another's weal l 
She could not comprehend, that to be blest 
Joy's fount must rise within another’s breast— 
Thence, with a sparkling fervour rush to ours, 
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To call to life Affection** budding flow’rs 1 
She mock’d as fables, when they warmly spae 
Of sacrifices for another’s sake, 

Nor would believe there was a love so dear, 

Tor which all else could be abandon’d here 1 

A. dying widow’d friend left to her care 
Her only child: a girl like angel fair, 

Qiiitr portionless, but with those gifts of mind 
That leave the gifts of fortune far behind ; 

'With one of those warm loving hearts that cling 
like Chilian flow’r* to any shelt’ring thing. 

Alas 1 its tendrils could not interlace 
With that cold lady’s, in a fond embrace, 

And, so their wilding beauties grafted where 
The apisf hid its most insidious snare, 

In sympathy, that mutual hearts awake : 

Ok no ! not mutual —there was the mistake— 

Hers was the trustfulness, reliance, love ; 

But baser passions did the being move 
Who won her confidence, but to betray, 

Then leave her soon, a hopeless cast-away;— 
Ungraded, friendless, inexperienced, frail, 

She fell for pity , at Love's anguish’d tale. 

•Hie® did the glowing lips of charity 
Strive to appease the dread severity 
That lady felt:—but nothing could abate, 

Th* implacability of her deep hate ; 

She deem’d not youth might palliate, in part, 

Far the transgressions of an erring heart; 

She had not felt temptation’s tyrant pow’r, 

Nor knew how feeble virtue in that hour, 

Unless supported by the hand divine, 

Whose strength, Oh ! failing mortal, ’s ever thine 1 
Anon, they told her of her penitence, 

How much she suffer’d for her one offence— 

How humbly she implored to see again 
Her mother’s friend,—but it was aU in vain, 

That stern relentless bosom would not yield: 

No 1 to forgiveness—pity—it was steel’d— 

So that starved girl died frozen at her door,— 

No matter—luckless thing ! her griefs were o’er 1 

Hence was proclaimed 1—home camea gallant youth, 
Dauntless, and daring, a young Mars, in sooth ; 
Handsome as Acis, with th’ heroic eye 
Too sure to prove her star of destiny, 

Should woman mark it.—Lit with martial fire, 

Yet melting as the hopes of love inspire ; 

While o’er his cheek, which varied as he spoke, 
Hushes, would grace a maiden’s, warmly broke ; 
And curls as glossy cluster’d round his neck 
As did Calliope’s Apollo deck. 

Buoyant and sanguine, redolent of life, 

And flush’d with glory from the battle's strife ;— 
Her hnsband’s friend: Oh! would they ne’er had 
met! 

Or his strange influence she could now forget 1 
Oh 1 would her bosom was as cold—unmoved— 

As it was, when herself she only loved 1 
Loves she aught else ? Alas 1 she dares not ask ! 
No ! lost Elvira, like the victim bask 
Of dreaded Crotalus.t (in those dear eyes) 

That gazes fascinated till it dies ! 

Her subjugated heart thrill’d with delight 
In hearing him describe fierce Brabant’s§ fight, 
Which he did carelessly, nor paused to tell 
He only fought where foes were most to quell, 

Nor how his young form writhed beneath the wound 
Which to behold his mother would have swoon’d 
E’en in a dream, cursing the cruel steel, 

And with her kisses tried the gap to heal. 

He heeded not the wrapp’d intensity 

With which she listen’d—nor that her large eye 

Grew dim with the almost unhallow’d tear 


• The flower of the air of Chili and Peru .—Vide 
Gilbert's Wander* of the World. 

+ Apis—blight, canker .—Saturday Magazine. 

$ Crotahis—rattlesnakes, and other species of snakes 
who fascinate their pray with their eyes.— Maunder'$ 
Scientific Treasury. 

| Waterloo, near Brabant, in front of the Forest of 
Soignies.— Maunder ’s Treasury of Knowledge. 


Which proves the tale or teller, far too dear 1— 

He used no arts to win her—yet, she fell 
Into the deepest vortex of that hell 
Unlawful passion’s maelstrom eddies make 
For those who its Leucate’s plunge dare take. 
Love, first between them, issued from her lips; 
Yet, like the arrow which the Indian dips 
In the manchineHe,* in his vengeful ire 
Whose subtle poison ev’ry vein doth fire, 

So the confession of her guilty flame 
Kindled each fibre of his conscious frame. 

But soon the ardour of that passion pass’d— 

It was ignited far too fierce to last. 

Satiety succeeded; and he turn’d 

To where Love’s milder radiance purely buro’d. 

Oh 1 then, oppress’d with grief, remorse, and shame, 
When ev’ry tongue felt privileged to blame, 
Feeling it hard to bear the world’s cold scorn. 

She fled away in solitude to mourn. 

Then on her mem’ry rose a spectral thing, 

With hollow eyes, thin hands it seem’d to wring— 
While fancied shrieks disturb’d the startled air 
From one who died from famine and despair. 
Conscience appall’d cried, “ Monster! it is she, 
The orphan girl, forsaken, starved by thee, 

In thy own day of pride;—how fallen now, 

With God’s own brand on tby adult’rous brow !” 
Fast from her eyes ran the repentant tear, 

Oh 1 she will pray—will the Almighty hear ? 

Yes, if the spirit of that injured one 
Will plead for her, before His awful throne! 

And sure it will, for in those realms above 
There’s no revenge, but all is pardon—love ! 


* The juice extracted from the root of the curare, a 
species of withe, or the juice of the manchioelle, is 
used by the natives of South America, to poison their 
arrows. — Robert urn's America, vol. viii. book 7, page 6. 


THE FATAL WINNING; 

OR A NIGHT ON THE PYRENEES. 

It was towards sunset, on a beautiful even¬ 
ing of the month of August, 18—, that a little 
cavalcade, consisting of a guide, as usual, half 
soldier, half mountaineer, his swarthy com¬ 
plexion and jet-black hair sparkling in contrast 
with the eternal berreta or scarlet cap—a man 
somewhat past the middle age of life, a young 
officer in naval uniform, and a lively girl of 
apparently seventeen or eighteen, engaged in 
familiar chat, and occasionally interrupting 
their conversation by an outbreak of buoyant 
mirth, were passing at an easy trot, on the road 
between Barreges and Luz, m the department 
of the Lower-Pyrenees. The narrow gorge, at 
the farther extremity of which is situated the 
small town, or rather village, of Barrages, now 
widened to their view; ana in the distance rose 
the antique towers of the castle of Sainte Marie, 
whose ruins, placed on a steep acclivity, over¬ 
look the town of Luz. The chronicles of the 
B&raais have preserved no record of this 
spot; and tradition itself is silent on the chap¬ 
ter of that ancient fortress, now falling to 
decay; the veil of centuries has closed upon 
the recollection of its sieges, its combats, its 
disasters, and it may be, of its triumphs; 
silencing alike its turmoil and those who caused 
it. 

“ Father,” said the young girl, “ I have 
wagered with cousin Alfred, that I will reach 
Saint Mary’s tower before he does: will you let 
me win ? The road is so very good!” 

“Well, then—but mind, no foolish pranks, 
Marietta! Alfred, I confide her to you, keep a 
steady eve upon her.” 

“ A nne guardian, to he sure!” said the 
young girl, with a most provoking toss of her 


head ; and patting lightly on the neck of her 
spirited little pony, she started off at full gal¬ 
lop. The young man gave the spur to his own 
horse, and rode close at her side. The ground 
was hard, and resounded to the feet of the 
horses, each of them endeavouring to pass the 
other. Suddenly, the horse of the young 
guardian, in making a forward spring to pass 
by his companion, slipped with his forefeet on 
some round pebbles in the road, and fell: tne 
girths broke, and the cavalier fell forward on 
the neck of his charger, which was speedily on 
its legs again. Tne young lady, who was 
already far a-head, immediately rode hack. 

“ Come, cheer up, poor cavalier mine,—there’s 
no harm done,” cried the lively girl, springing 
lightly from her horse. 

Alfred, without replying, affected to be busy 
repairing the broken girth. 

“ Why, surely you are not hurt, Alfred ?” 
she inquired in a tone of tremulous alarm. 

“ Oh ! notin the least, fair cousin,” answered 
Alfred, in a tone half sad, half joking; “ but it 
would seem there are days entirely subjected to 
the influence of one’s evil genius:—days, in 
which there weights upon one’s min d, I know 
not what fatal presage of misfortune.” 

“ Simpleton!” exclaimed the young girl, 
striking playfully, with her glove, the hand 
which Aimed proffered to aid her in remounting 
her pony—“ at your dreams and presentiments 
again! ..you will make me low spirited too, and 
then we should make, you know, but a sorry 
pair at the Saint-Sauveur hall this evening, that 
I have been anticipating for the last week;— 
why, for shame !—and a sailor too,—a pebble 
rolling beneath your horse’s feet ought not to 
make you so down-hearted.” At this moment 
they were overtaken by Marietta’s father, and 
the guide: in a few words the mishap was ex- 

E lamed ; Alfred remounted his horse, and the 
ttle group shortly afterwards entered the 
court-yard of the Hotel des Pyr6n£es at Luz. 

Our three travellers might be classed in the 
first division of Sterne’s enumeration;—those 
who have nothing to do. M. d’Ambray and 
his daughter were inhabitants of Toulouse, and 
Alfred, a lieutenant of marines, and nephew to 
M. d’Ambray, had come to pass with tnem his 
six months’ leave of absence. 

Alfred was to marry his cousin, and looked 
forward with impatience to the period of his 
union with the pretty and beloved Marietta. 
The month of August was so fine, the Pyrenees 
were so near! One morning, then, they had 
set out for the mountains: and it was in one of 
their customary excursions that the little inci¬ 
dent of the race for a wager, and unlucky 
episode of the stumble had happened. This 
delightful mode of existence, varied by alternate 
fatigue and recreation,—so different from the 
town life of the one, and the monotonous occu¬ 
pations of the other, —had its peculiar charm for 
the young couple. Marietta had scarcely at¬ 
tained her nineteenth year: her eyes were black, 
brilliant, and piercing, as is usual with Southern 
beauties; whilst the rich tresses of her dark- 
brown hair clustered in profusion over a fore¬ 
head of the purest white, and on cheeks suf¬ 
fused with a deep roseate tint. Alfred was tall, 
slender, and somewhat pale; hut the ease of 
his manner, and his countenance, impressed 
with a certain character of thoughtfulness and 
melancholy, prepossessed almost every eye in 
his favour. 

It was the height of the season at Cauterez: 
and Cauterez is the Cheltenham of the Pyrenees, 
the rendezvous of the fashionable world, the 
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Paradise of the affluent lounger, and the re¬ 
fined ennuyt. Saint- Sauveur, too, was crowded 
—that pretty little town, seated on a gentle 
slope, with tne river Gave at its feet; and as 
the latter place was full to overflowing, there 
was also an abundance of good company at 
Luz, a stone’s throw further down, on the op¬ 
posite bank of the torrent. 

Now, for every person on the Continent, be¬ 
longing to what is conventionally styled the 
fashionable world, and who understands to its 
full extent the meaning of the phrase, “ I am 
going to take the benefit of the waters”—there 
are but three spots on the whole face of the 
globe fit to exist in, during three months of the 
year:—Baden, Aix in Savoy, and Cauterez. 
Having once reached the third of these spots, 
there is left but one resource; which is, to re¬ 
turn to the first, and so on in succession, as long 
as it pleases Heaven that life should endure. 
That year, the Pyrenees were in fashion; and 
to the Pyrenees, accordingly, all the world, that 
is, the fashionable world, repaired. Cavalcades 
were crossing and jostling each other on the 
roads, and sedan-chairs in tne streets : so much 
for the day-time. At night-fall, chandeliers 
were lighted—the orchestra breathed forth its 
joyous harmony,—quadrille and waltzing parties 
gathered around; whilst the play-tables were 
unfolded on each side, and heaps of gold glit¬ 
tered and chinked on the broad green cloth. 
Play! thou merciless fiend, gliding in with 
snake-like stealth, wherever there is hand to 
sting, or victim to devour! thou hideous 
leprosy on the great social body, bringing into 
contact with malignant zeal the healthy mem¬ 
bers with the gangrenous and corrupt, tne more 
surely to spread the fell contagion! A visitor 
at every party, a guest at eveiy f£te, thou hast 
thy share marked out for thee beforehand; and 
chosen by thyself! Wherever wealth and 
youth and beauty are assembled, thither, from 
nis smoky den, repairs the insatiate demon, as 
the vulture to his destined prey : breathless and 
haggard—but indefatigable in his dire vocation, 
he brandishes his hideous rake; and there at 
midnight sits installed in livid splendour as on 
a throne, scorn in his eye and sarcasm on his 
lip: like the Mephistopheles of the German 
drama, he counts up the number of his guests 
with their pale, cadaverous looks and sunken 
eyes—his constant nightly guests, still faithful 
in their attendance, as the dog grovels to the 
master that mercilessly chastises mm with kicks 
and blows! 

That evening, at Saint- Sauveur, there was 
dancing on one side, and play on the other. 
Here, tne glare of wax-lignts, the sparkle of 
diamonds on the foreheads of the women, the 
confused murmur ofli vely conversation, drowned 
in the harmonious voice of the orchestra;— 
there, two or three wax-lights on a table, round 
which were seated a coterie of grave, anxious- 
looking and thoughtful men,—a few words ex¬ 
changed at intervals, and, for accompaniment, 
the metallic sound of the handfuls of gold, 
which rolled about and tinkled as they fell. 

When our pretty Marietta d’Ambray entered 
the saloon, leaning on Alfred’s arm, tne crowd 
made way for her—every one admiring the 
handsome couple as they advanced up the ball¬ 
room to join in the general festivity, and parti¬ 
cipate in the common happiness. In a short 
time afterwards. Marietta, beset on every side 
with invitations, was dancing, smiling, and ob¬ 
livious of all around her; forgetful alike of her 
father, who, from a remote comer of the room, 
was contemplating her graceful figure with 


paternal pride; and of her poor Alfred, who 
was following her every motion with a lover’s 
eyes, but was seized with a fit of sadness for 
which he was at a loss to account, and which 
he endeavoured, in vain, to banish from his 
mind. 

The dances were all made up, the ball-room 
filled to suffocation. The young man, fatigued 
with the glare of light, the bustle, and the heat, 
entered tne adjoining room, and approached 
the hazard-table. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” cried the banker, 
“ there is still a stake or two to be made up.” 

The players sat motionless, looking at each 
other, but made no reply. 

“ I make the rest, sir,” said Alfred, uncon¬ 
cernedly, willing to try whether the sad fore¬ 
bodings with which his mind had been haunted 
during the day, had the slightest foundation. 

And then, without further thought on the 
subject, he leaned against the door of the 
saloon, searching amongst the crowd of faded 
forms, resplendent with jewellery, features 
heightened with rouge, and eyes sparkling with 
artificial lustre, for the charming little head, 
and the sweet look of his lovely Marietta. 

The harsh voice of the banker recalled the 
young sailor from his reverie. 

“ You have won, sir,” said he, in a sharp and 
grating tone. 

Ana the banker pushed towards him a heap 
of gold. 

“ I!” said Alfred, approaching the table, 
“ nay, but that cannot be possible.” 

(To be continued.) 


LITERATURE. 

Lyrics for Leisure Hours.—By Florence 
Wilson. —London : Cunningham and Mortimer. 
—This truly elegant little volume, without 
any assumption of vanity, might have been called 
Gems for Every Hour, containing, as it does, many 
poems of superior merit; indeed, when the age of 
the authoress is taken into consideration, (barely 
seventeen,) they show a talent beyond such early 
years ; possessing a strain of thought and reflection 
not always found in older and more worldly-wise 
writers; see par example —the “Illustrations of 
Scriptural Subjects“ The Voice of Conscience 
** A Sabbath Thoughtand the following stanzas— 

“ Why should we name the dead, 

But with a mournful sound ? 

Like odour from a flower-vase shed, 

Their memory scatters round 
A sweetness, though they sleep in death, 

More fragrant than a living wreath. 

From all life’s perils safe, 

The struggles and the woes 
That here the vexed spirit chafe 
And wreck the heart’s repose; 

Why should we mourn that they have passed 
The stormy wave—the raging blast ? 

The loss is not to them— 

Theirs is the certain gain; 

While we are left the tide to stem, 

They rest from care or pain ; 

And o’er their lot we should rejoice, 

Nor lift to Heaven a murmuring voice. 

No ! rather let us mourn 
O’er hearts whose love hath changed ; 

O’er faith that never can return 
When once its truth has ranged ; 

Hearts rent by death rejoin in Heaven, 

Not so the hearts that EARTH has riven. 

Through long and wearying years 
They still must linger on; 

Sad pilgrim’s mid this vale of tears, 


When all of hope is gone; 

Without a ray to cheer the gloom, 
That makes the heart a living tomb.” 


We sincerely hope, notwithstanding the present 
utilitarianism, so depressing to the Child of Song, 
that there is still sufficient taste left among “ the 
discerning few” to render these Lyrics as popular 
as they deserve to be. Young ladies, in particular, 
ought to patronize them, for they will not only im¬ 
prove the taste, but the heart also. 


Read’s Winter Fashions for 1842-3.—Mr. 
Read’s celebrity, as designer and publisher of the 
fashions of the gay metropolis, will be greatly in¬ 
creased by his beautiful and attractive print for the 
present season. It is unique in design, and exe¬ 
cuted in the best style of the art. The scene chosen 
for representation is the promenade of Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition, displaying the coronation 
tableaux in which George the Fourth is “ the ob¬ 
served of all observers,” with his imperial robes, 
which are stated to have cost j£l8,000. As a mere 
picture, the print is a curiosity to the lovers of art; 
whilst to “ the profession,” at this period of the 
year, when the gay and light drapery of summer is 
about to be succeeded by the more substantial and 
cosey articles of Schneiderism, it will be invaluable. 
—It will be seen that the print is just published. 

Cosmetics. —Too much caution cannot be used 
by Ladies in the adoption of these aids to beauty, 
many of them being very injurious in their ultimate 
effects. To point out an innocent and efficacious 
one, is therefore to render an acceptable service to 
the fair sex. Godfrey’s Extract or Elder 
Flowers has acquired great celebrity as well for its 
efficacy as for pleasure in its application. It com¬ 
municates a refreshing coolness and softness to the 
skin, and completely removes Tan, Pimples, and 
cutaneous Eruptions, giving to the Complexion a 
clear and healthful appearance not to be otherwise 
obtained. 


The Weather .—At this season of the year Ladies 
are apt to suffer much from chapped hands. From 
time to time various remedies have been recom¬ 
mended, but personal experience convinces us that 
a parallel is not to be found to the celebrated Oint¬ 
ment manufactured by Mr. Downard ;—it com¬ 
pletely cures, after a few applications, all affections 
of the skin produced by change of temperature, &c. 

The Linen Drapery Trade .—It appears to us, 
that it would be more fair and equitable, if assig¬ 
nees to estates under bankruptcy were to dispose 
of their stocks only by tender to the trade, as the 
complaints are quite distressing of the ruinous con¬ 
sequences to'the fair trader, having to compete with 
such houses as Nicholson’s, 60, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, now selling off the immense stock of 
Stephen Telfour and Co., at one third the cost 
price.— See Advertisement. 

Cardinal Capes , are the prevailing fashion ; but 
Messrs. Hall and Co., of Wellington Street, in the 
Strand, have produced a useful article in this way, 
and which is suited for gentlemen as well as ladies* 
It is simply a silk cape covered by their patent 
Pannus-Corium process, which may with perfect 
convenience be carried in the coat pocket or the 
reticule! All those who value health should be 
prepared with this admirable contrivance, and bid 
defiance to the storm. 


Military Almanack.—A most useful and 
interesting broad sheet under this title has been 
produced by Mr. C. Mitchell, marking with 14 white 
stones” the anniversaries of the most memorable 
events in our military history, and presenting in 
pleasing form and with admirable arrangement, an 
immense mass of information respecting the ad¬ 
ministration of army affairs (at home, or in any 
portions of our extensive empire), including every¬ 
thing of utility connected with the managing autho¬ 
rities of all military establishments, colleges, hos¬ 
pitals, asylums, army boards, commanding officers, 
and staff, 5cc.— Times , December 28. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH LADY. 


THE POETRY BY THE AUTHOR OP “ REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSETHE MUSIC SELECTED BY SIGNOR LANZA. 
Andante Sostenuto. 



She look’d a queen in form and face, Of high descent she came; She was the last of a long race, A 



no - bie En-glish dame: Rut dead and gone, a - las! is she, This pa - tron-ess of mine, The 



on - ly spe - ci - men I’ve seen Of good and auld lang sync. Of good and auld lang syne, Of 





























































































SECOND VERSE. 

She wore a sack and petticoat. 

With apron white as snow; 

A starch’d lace ruff her neck about, 

A small bell-hoop below: 

A stomacher and ruffle-cuffs. 

Lace-lappets long and fine, 

With high-heel’d shoes and buckles bright,. 
Like dames of auld lang syne. 


i third verse: 

She had a tambour-frame at which 
She sat and work'd for hours. 

Or in embroidery or cross-stitch. 

Made shepherds, sheep, and flowers; 
Full many a cordial did she make, 

And fine rich Gooseberry wine. 

Such as was drank by English dames - 
fn times of auld lang syne. 


FOURTH VERSE. 

Her wardrobe she has left to me. 
Her plate and linen neat. 
Besides, in cash, a legacy. 

And many an old receipt; 

And yet I fear I shall not wed. 
The men seem all so fine; 
Besides I fear I’ve caught a look 
Of her and auld lang syne. 
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THE MISSING ONE. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 
( Concluded from page 4.) 


CHAPTER III. 

On discovering Langley, the poor invalid 
uttered a faint low cry, resembling the timid 
twitter of a bird, which the sudden appearance 
of a lantern at night surprises, and which it 
instinctively fears to repeat, lest its fondly 
guarded nest in the old thorn-bush should be 
rifled of her precious callow brood. 

On regaining in some degree her presence 
of mind, she said, in a voice of reproachful 
tenderness, “ So you have come to see me at 
last, Mr. Langley ? I thought you had quite 
forgotten me, and my poor father too!” 

Shocked and distressed at seeing her so 
dreadfully altered, Henry approached to where 
she was seated, and scarcely able to restrain 
his tears, he faltered out some incoherent 
apologies for his apparent neglect, observing, 
“ that he himself haa been very—very ill since 
they had parted.” 

“You do indeed look ill,” replied Julia, 
looking up into his face with an adorable ex¬ 
pression of anxiety, “ why did you not let us 
know ?—we might have comforted you—pity is 
so blessed a thing in suffering, it is like balm 
on the heart!” And as she spoke, her divine 
eyes became dim with its holiest tear. 

“ I could not presume to ohtrudemv sufferings 
on you,” replied Henry; “ I had norignt—silence 
is the only proper refiige for a being like me. 
Besides, you were too much indisposed yourself, 
dear Miss Trevor. Oh! you look worse, much 
worse, than even my fears had imagined you. 
What can be the cause of your drooping tnus ? 
—The climate, perhaps—the loveliest flowers of 
Europe always find a premature grave here /” 
Oh! it is not the climate,” said Julia, 
with the most bewitching innocence; “ I was 
quite inured to that.” 

“What can it, then, be ?” exclaimed Henry, 
energetically. “ What do the physicians say ? 
Have you had the best advice ? you must—you 
shall be saved!” 

“ For what, Mr. Langley ?” said Julia, with a 
melancholy smile: “ I have no wish to live— 
no hope or happiness.” 

“ You! is it possible ? in the possession of 
every luxury—with an idolizing father—with 
the consciousness of a perfectly blameless life! 
you not wish to live, who make the secret happi¬ 
ness, perhaps, of hearts you never dream of— 
hearts, which, without that beatific idea, might 
curse the universal blight of creation for them. 
But, that makes ‘ earth beautiful,’— that 
makes hearts, bowed down bv despair, ‘ sing 
for joy.’ Oh! I do know such hearts; would 


they could be read! you would for charity 
pity them—you would, perchance, love them 
for what they had endured ! O Julia! O Miss 
Trevor! I could inform your sympathy of one 
such wretched heart!” Overpowered by the 
excess of his emotion, and the delight of this 
half-revealed confession of his affections, he 
flung himself into a chair, and burst into a 
passion of tears, sobbing with that convulsive 
agony, which shows the tyranny of grief over 
man’s soul. Julia was inexpressibly shocked 
at this violent display of anguish; and in the 
eagerness of that compassion which ever allures 
woman’s heart to console the afflicted, she rose 
from her chair, and tottering to the place where 
he was seated, she took the burning hand of 
Henry, and pressed it, silently and tenderly, 
between her own. 

That touch was electrical! it revealed exis¬ 
tence under a new and more glorious phasis— 
the second avatar of his heart’s idol had 
arrived—hope—for, with the intuition of love, he 
discovered tnat Julia, too, loved—loved him; all 
else was forgotten; and in an instant her 
trembling form was folded to his bosom, in 
that neryous embrace, which a lover always 
bestows on his mistress, the first time ne 
clasps her in his arms. 

Yet was the ecstasy of that moment chas¬ 
tened and subdued by the evident suffering of 
his beloved.—Indeed, so near did Julia appear 
to the grave, that Henry scarcely knew 
whether it was the woman or the angel his 
fond arms encircled;—hence his love was 
purified from all that was terrene, and he felt 
only a holy and remorseful tenderness within 
his heart for her. 

Overcome with the excitement and agitation 
of this too trying scene, Julia suddenly became 
pale as marble, while a cold perspiration im- 
pearled her delicate forehead, which Henry 
wiping off with a hand of maternal gentleness, 
he carried her back to the seat she had so im- 
rudently quitted, and drawing one close to it, 
e seated nimself by her side, and with her 
precious hand in his, he poured into her sym- 
athetic ear all he had suffered for her sake— 
is hopes—his despair—his struggles;—and 
then with humid eyes, but with a smile of 
new-born happiness bovering around her elo¬ 
quent lips, she told him of all she had suffered 
—of her hopes, despair, and struggles; and as 
those dear lips pronounced, “ But they are all 
over now, my Henry!” her head sank on his 
bosom, as u it had long ached to rest its 
throbbing temples there . 

Hemys supporting arm stole round her 
fragile waist, and drawing her closer to that 
bosom, they both sank into a delicious reverie 
—and remained mute, from a sense of that 
ecstatic felicity, which is too exquisite for 
utterance. 

Lulled by the unbroken silence, and soothed 


by the soft balmy air, the languid girl closed 
her fair eyes, ana dropped into a calm slumber 
on his bosom. Henry literally worshipped her 
for this divine trustfulness—this almost infan¬ 
tine confidence in him; and with the shield of 
honour he guarded his heart from any but 
thepurest emotions. 

The door of the apartment was gently 
opened, and on raising his head, from the 
sweet contemplation of Julia’s seraphic coun¬ 
tenance, Henry beheld Colonel Trevor;—he 
was most painfully embarrassed at being thus 
so inopportunely discovered; but seeing the 
Colonel advancing with a cautious step and a 
smile of benignity towards him, while his up¬ 
raised finger pointed to the lovely slumberer, 
as to enjoin silence—Henry recovered his pre¬ 
sence of mind; and his fears were quite dissipated 
by the affectionate pressure of his hand, as he 
too sat down to watch over that rest, which he 
hoped was winged with the healing of mercy 
and life for his darling; observing that she 
slept profoundly. Colonel Trevor said, in a half 
whisper, “ I see you have had an explanation— 
a satisfactory one—I rejoice at it. It was in 
the hope of such a consummation that I sent 
for you to-day, my dear Langley,—having dis¬ 
covered accidentally, as I watched my precious 
child’s bed-side, the cause of her malaay. Yes, 
Heaven be praised, a dream fortunately revealed 
to me the affection she would rather have 
died than confessed willingly, even to her fond, 
foolish old father—such is the delicacy of 
woman’s nature in matters of love! 

“ I knew there was but one remedy—but one 
hand to administer it— your own, and I knew 

ou would do it, to snatch her from death, for 

had divined your affection—your honourable 
resolves to conceal it—your struggles to over¬ 
come it, for a father’s eye is penetrating, when 
the future happiness of an idolized child is 
involved. But you could not conquer it—no! 
that is not to be done, my dear boy,—those who 
love ray Julia once, must love her forever!” 

Did Julia slumber, then ? question grave ! her 
eyes were still certainly closed, but their pearly 
lids quivered, as if it was an effort not to gaze 
on her happy lover, her delighted father,—they 
both remarked her vivid blush—her bright 
smile—but they presumed they might be occa¬ 
sioned by a dream. Ah! did she, in that dream, 
if it were one that caused her visible emotion, 
not feel the trembling arm of Henry draw her 
closer to his agitated and throbbing bosom ? 

The servant appearing soon afterwards with 
her evening anodyne, afforded her a pretext for 
waking; but she showed such decided symp¬ 
toms of languor and fatigue, that her father, 
alarmed for her, took her in his arms, and 
carried her into the adjoining apartment, fol¬ 
lowed by the servant who was in attendance 
on her, and the prayers and blessings of Henry. 
Colonel Trevor, on returning, took the seat 
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which Julia had just occupied, and resumed 
the interesting conversation her waking had 
interrupted. He assured Henry that from 
the first of their acquaintance it was the secret 
wish of his heart that a mutual affection should 
arise between him and his daughter, and that 
was his only reason for so strongly encouraging 
the intimacy. “Do not fear for Julia," he added, 
encouragingly, “ ill as she undoubtedly is now, 
she will soon be as fresh and blooming as a 
Bengal rose. Women never die for love, thank 
God, when confident it is faithfully recipro¬ 
cated ! 

“ There is but one proviso to be observed in a 
union with my family, which I trust, for my 
child’s sake, you will not object to, for it is 
imperative in ner husband;—which is this, that 
whoever marries Julia, must adopt the nam«t 
of Trevor, —for such is the command of my re¬ 
spected great-grandfather, who wished the 
name and property to be for ever unalienable." 

Had a bolt been launched by the hand of 
Vengeance, from Heaven, it could not have pro¬ 
strated Henry more completely than did the 
mention of this fatal condition of his marriage 
with Julia! 

“ Take the name of Trevor /” he exclaimed 
wildly, while his distended eye-balls glared on 
the face of the astonished Colonel—“ Impos¬ 
sible !” 

“ Then you do not love my child! hence! 
begone! vile ingrate, or you may find an old 
man’s arm yet too vigorous for you! Hence 
from my sight, I say, or by the Great God I 
will summon my menials to chase you from 
the room, as I would any other noxious reptile 
that crawled in my path. Oh! my Julia," he 
continued more tenderly, as if subdued by the 
recollection of his child’s recent happiness, 
“ this will kill you quite! What objection can 
you have to so high, so respectable a name ? 
Surely it may, at least, compete with your 
own V* 

Although the confession might cost him 
more than life—the loss of all that made life 
dear—the loss of Julia Trevor—yet Henry, 
with the noble candour of his nature, resolved 
to reveal every circumstance of his unfortunate 
and degraded birth to his now incensed friend; 
—he owed it to his own honour—to Julia’s 
love—to her father’s generous confidence—all, 
all demanded an undisguised confession. 

When he brought his melancholy narrative 
to a conclusion, observing—“ Now, is it not 
impossible for me to adopt a name forbidden 
me even from my mother’s breast ?’’ Colonel 
Trevor replied with great emotion, “ No! it 
is not impossible! my dear, noble-minded 
boy, the name of Trevor will be ennobled by 
you. I am an old soldier, Henry, but I am 
a true Christian, and I can clearly mark the 
finger of an overruling Providence in this. 
Your parents commenced life by committing 
one crime, which they perpetuated by even a 
greater, that of not acknowledging the son they 
were bound by honour and conscience to pro¬ 
tect. Such conduct is a crying evil, and calls 
aloud for vengeance; but it is, alas ! the con¬ 
duct of almost all under similar circumstances; 
—to gratify their own inordinate desires, they 
plunge into crime, and then spurn the innocent 
fruits of it, as if, forsooth, they, the poor 
babes, brought guilt and shame to them, in¬ 
stead of being the sufferers themselves. 

“ You might at this moment be festering in 
the grave, beneath the torrid zone, for -what 
your cruel father and mother would care; but 
retribution has overtaken them for their banish¬ 


ment of you. Your father, rankling beneath 
the sting of disappointed hope, and mortified 
pride, is miserable, for he is childless —yes! 
no idolized young heir has been bestowed on 
the property, whose possession is a curse to 
him,—for succession rrom his own loins has 
been the bugbear of his existence,—hating me, 
and mine, with an incredible implacability, 
because that property must be ours. 

“His marriage witn your mother has been a 
source of continual misery to him—for that 
which we do from remorse, does not satisfy the 
heart like that which we do from affection; 
and he felt no affection remaining for the ob¬ 
ject of the evanescent passion of his youth;—her 
very yielding to that passion destroyed the 
possibility of his esteem surviving the degra¬ 
dation of her fond weakness. 

“ She, too, is the prey of a secret, cureless sor¬ 
row, which I now can perfectly understand;— 
she mourns inwardly for her exiled child—the 
child her culpability forced her to banish;— 
justly should she grieve, and justly is she 
punished, by having no other!" 

“ Oh! do not think so unkindly of my poor 
mother," said Henry, in a deprecating tone, 
while his eyes were suffused with tears; “ she 
loved me tenderly, indeed—indeed she did; 
and, oh! ought I not to bless her for sending 
me from her,—for had she not done so, should 
I ever have known you—Julia—this felicity 

“ My dear boy, you are an enthusiast, but I 
love justice , and justice will still be awarded 
you—the graciousGod above be thanked for it! 
as, after my death, the whole of the estates of 
your father, should I survive him, will be Julia’s, 
will be your wife’s, Henry; yes ! she will have 
the supreme, the holy happiness, through 
divine Providence, of restoring you to your 
rights. The glorious—the beautiful restitu¬ 
tion ! the offering of Love to Honour and 
Virtue!” 

As soon as Julia recovered sufficiently from 
her indisposition, which she did in an incredi¬ 
bly short space of time after le jolt petit Dieu 
Cupidon , or rather, his locum tenens , le beau 
Monsieur Langley, became her sole physician, 
she and Henry were married; ana Colonel 
Trevor having written for leave of absence for 
himself and son-in-law, for the purpose of con¬ 
veying his daughter to England, to facilitate 
the perfect re-establishment of her health, which 
he entertained no doubt of obtaining, in con¬ 
sideration of his long and meritorious services— 
Henry wrote to his mother, his still idolized 
mother, a faithful account of every incident 
which had occurred to him since his arrival in 
India, “ imploring a place in her prayers, in 
her heart, for the fair young bride he hoped 
shortly to have the felicity of placing in her 
arms. Open them, then, my mother, to receive 
her,” he concluded, “ for she comes to you with 
a soul fraught with holy affection for the mother 
of her husband. Prepare my father to welcome 
—to love her, for lo! she is as the angel of 
Mercy restoring unanimity to our divided 
house!” 

This letter, couched as it was in all the pla¬ 
cable tenderness of a son, who felt but one 
emotion for the mother to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed—love, respectful, enduring, ennobling 
love—aroused Mrs. Trevor from the apathetic 
torpor of a blighted existence. Her son knew 
she was his mother, knew it, and still retained 
his affection for her—ere long he might be 
pressed to her heart—erelong, he might, when 
no other ear was by, save his own sweet wife’s, 

| call her mother , in those thrilling tones, which 


had once resounded, like the voice of a seraph, 
to the depths of her inmost soul, and had re¬ 
echoed there divinely ever since—ere long, she 
might fall at his feet, to crave his forgiveness, 
ana he would raise her up and weep over her, 
as only a son can weep over the penitent mother 
whom he pardons for the injury her crimes had 
inflicted on him. “ Bring ner!” exclaimed the 
excited Laura, extending her arms, and fixing 
her eyes eagerly on the door, as if she expected 
Henry and Juua instantly to follow the letter. 
“ Bring your wife to your mother’s arms, my 
Henry! my boy l my precious, precious, son!’’ 
Then turning her tealful face to her husband, 
she said, in a faltering voice, “ O Trevor! he 
comes to reunite our estranged hearts—to re¬ 
concile us to each other—to speak peace to our 
upbraiding consciences—to make your poor, 
broken-spirited wife once more dear to you. 
Oh! when you see how much my Henry loves 
me,—he! so virtuous, so noble, so godlike in 
every sentiment,—you wilLyou must, esteem me 
again. Oh! does he not bring healing on his 
wings, indeed 

“ He does, my Laura 1" replied her husband, 
straining her to his bosom with all his youth¬ 
ful ardour, while a large tear rolled down his 
cheek and fell upon her neck. “ He does! and 
he and his wife, my niece, and her father, my 
long jealously-abhorred heir, will all, all be 
welcome to my heart, for his dear sake—and I 
shall now die nappy in the heavenly conscious¬ 
ness that the Almighty has disposed of my 
property strictly according to justice. I have 
long, long felt, but was too proud to acknow¬ 
ledge it, that, in depriving me of my child in 
early life, and denying others to our united 
supplications since our marriage, my dear 
Laura, He was punishing us for our wick¬ 
edness in banishing the one who was in every 
respect so worthy of our love, and who ought 
to nave had the strongest claim on it. But we 
have suffered for our offences, God knows. 
Let us now rejoice in the prospect of happiness 
which appears to gild the sunset of our stormy 
lives!’’ 

The faithful Peggy O’Brien, who was estab¬ 
lished as head nurse to Barbara’s children, and 
who was, with Charles and his wife, then stay¬ 
ing with Laura, was summoned into the draw¬ 
ing-room, to be informed of Henry’s fortunate 
marriage and his approaching return—when, 
falling on her knees, she exclaimed with the 
greatest enthusiasm, “ O, my lady dear, 1 al¬ 
ways knew that there would be the Angel of 
goodness to the fore, to love the darlint, for 
nis own sake,—for wasn’t he the boy to be loved 
all over the world, any how, the craythur ?" 

“ Not only loved, out revered, Peggy," ob¬ 
served Charles; “ for, abandoned to himself, at 
an age when the heart is accessible to every 
seduction—when it requires a giant’s strengtn 
and a martyr’s fortitude to resist and overcome 
them—when he was oppressed with the con¬ 
sciousness of a stigma attaching to his name, 
which, like a leprosy, causes our fellow-man to 
shun us—for, 4 Behold he was shapen in ini¬ 
quity, and in sin did his mother conceive him,’ 
yet hath he kept his innocency—his honour— 
nis integrity—yet, hath he, protected by divine 
goodness,—and man needs no other aid, indeed, 
—risen to eminence in the sight of men and 
angels, to show that, when God is for us, who 
can be against us ? Yes, my sister," he con¬ 
tinued, turning tenderly towards the weeping 
and humiliated Laura, “ your son has achieved 
noble things—hear his parting words, they 
were true prophecies!”—then drawing Henry’s 
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letter from hie pocket, he read in a voice of 
deep emotion— “I am resolved to win the name 
Fate has deprived me of—resolved to force that 
mother’s heart to yearn, with love and pride, 
for her outcast boy—resolved to compel that 
cold, stem father to wish, from the depths of 
his soul, that he durst acknowledge me for his 
son.” 

“ They were indeed prophetical—those ter¬ 
rible words!” exclaimed the agonized Laura. 
“ Oh! had I known that he had ever written 
such, I should have died outright.” 

“ I knew you would, my sister, and there¬ 
fore I kept it from you until now. But you 
have sorrowed enough for your fault; turn 
new to a God of Mercy, and implore him no 
longer to remember the sins and offences of your 
youth, for ‘gracious and righteous is the Lord, 
therefore will he teach sinners in the way.’ 

“ Dry then, thy tears, O my beloved sister, 
and be thou comforted. ‘ Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’ That joy will thy son bring thee! O 
that I may be near to announce his approach, 
for ‘beautiful upon the*mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth glad tidings!’” 

THE END. 


STANZAS TO EMMELINE. 

BY H. J. T. 


Shall I bring thee sweets from the violet beds, 
Or a stem from the blushing rose ; 

Or a bright green leaf where the ivy spreads 
Its shadows of mute repose ? 

is there a tribute from earth or sea, 

Thon'lt take as a token of love from me ? 

Shall I bring thee gems from the ocean deep, 

Or a chaplet of golden ore; 

Or a waving plume o’er thy brow to sweep, 

Or a gilt from the Indian shore; 

Or wonldst thou a sprig from the myrtle tree— 
As the emblem of love and truth from me ? 

Shall I say thou’rt fair as the virgin snow, 

And thine eye like the bright blue bell ? 

On thy dimpled cheek, on thine ivory brow, 

On thy soft, ripe Ups shall I dwell ? 

Or the sun’s bright beams in their glow compare 
'With the golden tints of thy floating hair ? 

Shall I match thy voice with the silver sound 
Of thy lute, when it breathes most sweet ? 

Or say on thy cheek, so soft and round, 

Fresh roses and lilies meet; 

And own that thy form is loveUer far 
Than the boasted charms of the Graces are ? 

Shall I sing my love in a loftier strain, 

With the generous glow of youth ; 

And call upon heaven, and earth again, 

To witness my passion’s truth ? 

Or wonldst thou that I in a sadder tone 
Should offer the tribute of sighs alone ? 

Oh, ’tit not the treasures of earth or sea, 

Nor clamorous vows of love, 

Nor the boast of wealth, or of high degree. 

Thy gentle breast could move ; 

But the silent pledge of my heart shaU be 
Its tribute of changeless love to thee. 


THE FATAL WINNING; 

OR A NIGHT ON THE PYRENEES. 
{Concluded from page 8.) 


“ He refuses !” cried one of the players, lean¬ 
ing his elbows on the table, and grasping, with 
his eyes, the glittering pile of Louis-d’ors. 

“ rsha! are such things ever refused ?” 
sneeringly cried another. The young sailor 
cast a rapid glance at the players, whose eyes 
were all fixed upon him, ana addressing the 
banker, said— 

“ This, sir, I take it, is a joke. It is quite 
impossible that all this can belong to me /” 

“ But it is all yours, sir,”—replied the banker 
in the same cold tone, adding, with a bitter 
smile—“You held the bank and the cards 
pay!” 

“ Then, gentlemen,” exclaimed Alfred, “ the 
deal is void!” 

A prolonged murmur of astonishment ran 
throughout the assemblage. 

“ I was not aware that I was playing for so 
high a stake,” continued the young seaman; 
“ and had I lost, most assuredly 1 would never 
have paid.” 

The banker was a man as vet in the prime 
of life, but grown old before nis time, by care, 
and frequent watchings, and indulgence in the 
baser passions; with livid, hollow cheeks, and 
a restless and cunning, though sunken eye, 
imparting to his look a character at once false, 
forbidding and sinister. 

“ Ah!” said he, leaning back in his chair, his 
pallid lips curling with a faint laugh of scorn 
and derision—“ Indeed, young gentleman ! 
but you would most certainly have paid it, 
though; and that too in good hard Louis-d’ors, 
such as these, or in powder from the Royal 
Arsenal!” 

Alfred made a convulsive spring backwards. 

“ Liar !” he exclaimed, in a hollow voice. 

The banker sat motionless; but his thin lip 
quivered with suppressed emotion: the same 
sardonic smile still played on his features, but 
their paleness had faded to a yet more livid and 
ashy hue. In an instant the players were on 
their feet, and grouping round the two actors 
in this strange and unexpected drama. Alfred 
was standing up, his hands convulsively 
clenched, his eye dilated, and his whole figure 
shaking with rage. The banker, on the con¬ 
trary, was rocking himself easily backwards 
and forwards in his chair, and casting round on 
the spectators a look of self-possession and 
complacency, at the same time playing with the 
pile of gold heaped up on his right. 

“Sir!” said he, at last, measuring Alfred 
with his eye, from head to foot, with the coolest 
effrontery, “ it is more than probable you do 
not know who I am; that, indeed, is to me 
sufficiently clear. . . And as for these gen¬ 
tlemen here,” he added, with a wave of his 
hand towards the spectators, “ I have every 
reason to suppose that, knowing them, you 
would not have taken upon yourself to give 
me the lie in their presence. Pray, sir, what 
may be your name ?” 

“Insolent fellow!” cried Alfred, with con¬ 
centrated rage. 

“ Just as it may please you ”—replied foe 
banker, with imperturbable calmness. “ Then 
you are equally unacquainted with my name. I 
nave foe choice of weapons, sir. Now ’tis as 
well you should know, that foe Izard-hunterof 


these mountains is not more sure of his rifle, 
than 1 am of my pistol.” 

This was said distinctly, coolly, and with an 
air of conviction that caused a shudder amongst 
the spectators. The man was really frightful, 
with nis measured phrases, and his sangfroid . 
The players listened to him, one and all, with 
a kind of dread; Alfred himself was scarcely 
proof against it. 

“ You have a mind to frighten me!” said he, 
impatiently. 

“ I! not in the least,” replied the methodical 
banker, with apathetic indifference, and the 
same cold sneer and smile of duplicity. “ But 
I cannot find it in my conscience to assassinate 
you.”—And so saying, he felt slowly in each 
of his pockets, from which he drew at last a 
small rifle-barrelled pistol, which he placed 
before him on foe table. 

A death-like silence pervaded the whole 
room. 

“ There, sir!” he continued, turning directly 
opposite to the young sailor, and crossing his 
legs, as though he was about entering on the 
most common-place conversation imaginable: 
“ This is the best thing I have to propose; in¬ 
deed, it is all that I can possibly do in order to 
accommodate matters. Bring the dice,’ he 
continued, in the same tone of voice, turning 
half-round on his chair—“ and shut that door.” 

The door of the play-room was closed, foe 
dice placed upon the table. The sound of the 
orchestra, ana of foe festive ball, only reached 
the room as a suppressed and distant murmur. 

“ Now, then,” said he, “ here we have dice 
and a pistol; the highest thrower kills the 
other. We shall settle it thus, eh ?” 

The young sailor approached the table, seized 
the dice-box in mere desperation, shook it with 
convulsive energy, cast one furtive glance 
towards the ball-room door—and threw! 

As if bowed by an electric shock, every head 
was simultaneously bent over the cloth. The 
action of this terrific drama had passed so 
rapidly—foe denouement was so near at hand, 
that one could scarcely believe in the reality of 
the atrocious scene, thus enacting, without 
noise or interruption, around that accursed 
table. 

The banker in a loud voice reckoned up the 
points. 

“ Six and six are twelve, and one—thirteen : 
a good throw, a very good throw, upon my 
word, young gentleman!—a good throw !” 

He took up the dice, replaced them in the 
box, and with an air of the coolest effrontery, 
addressing the spectators— 

“^Thirteen!” ne exclaimed—“a very good 
point!—but it’s always an unlucky number. 
Come, gentlemen, who bets fifty Louis-d’ors 
on me ?—Fifty Louis on the life of that gentle¬ 
man yonder?”—he continued, fixing ms eye 
with malignant and deadly glare on the young 
lieutenant, who quailed involuntarily beneath it. 

The players turned pale, and remained silent. 

“ Well, then,” said he, with a smile, “ as 
there seems to be no bet, here’s for myself”— 
and the dice rolled upon foe table. 

“ Fifteen!—You have lost, sir. A pity, too, 
with so good a point; the affair, gentlemen, 
was well contested, at sill events. So then, sir, 
your life belongs to me. Are you ready ?” 

All present drew back in terror. Tne ban¬ 
ker, stall stretched out in his chair, was quietly 
engaged in adjusting foe lock and carefully 
examining the priming of his pistol. 

“I am ready,” replied tne young man, 
standing motionless before him. 
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“ A little more room, if you please, gentle¬ 
men,” said the banker, at the same time bow¬ 
ing to the spectators, and motioning them with 
his arm to stand on one side. They obeyed 
mechanically, gazing with mute astonishment, 
each vacant face paralyzed with a stupid stare, 
and betraying nought save a feeling of in¬ 
stinctive dread. 

The banker, with his arm resting on the 
table, and his head supported in his left hand, 
took a steady aim at the young lieutenant. 

“Fire,” exclaimed Alfred, uncovering his 
breast, his countenance beaming with intre¬ 
pidity and unshrinking resignation. 

The banker withdrew his hand, and raised 
his head. 

The spectators breathed once more. This 
unnatural scene had been protracted too long, 
and for an instant there was hope. 

“We have not chosen seconds,” he remarked. 
“ But as for that matter,” he added, after a 
moment’s silence, “ these gentlemen may serve 
as witnesses in case of need.” 

He levelled again and fired. The young 
lieutenant lay gasping on the door in the last 
agonies of death! 

“ The cards pass, gentlemen,” cried the 
banker, as he laid the pistol, still smoking, on 
the table. 

At the noise made by the report, the folding 
doors of the saloon were burst open, and the 
crowd rushed in. There was a piercing shriek 
—a young girl fell senseless on the bleeding 
corpse of Alfred.—It was Marietta.* * * * 

The physicians say, that she may one day 
recover ner senses: but that is scarcely to be 
hoped—if indeed it be, for her own sake, 
desirable. ******* 

Such as have never wandered out of Eng¬ 
land may designate this story as improbable. 
But not so those who are practically acquainted 
with the fierce intensity with which the passions 
rage in Southern bosoms. Beneath the cool 
exterior of the banker was shrouded demoniac 
hate. That banker lived; that young officer 
died as related. 

M. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiens, 

January 26, 1843. 

Cherb Amie,— 

Among the most fashionable, and one of 
the prettiest materials for this winter, is satin with vel¬ 
vet stripes, black on black, or in any other colours ; 
nothing is more elegant for evening dresses; it is 
also made of two different shades of colours, the 
velvet stripe being shaded in pale green on a satin 
stripe of dark green; others are in marron on 
green or blue stripes: th-s style is also used for 
mantelet* trimmed with lace ; and to form biai* on 
plain satin dresses, they should be the same colour 
as the satin stripe; the effect is beautiful. 

As hitherto, dresses continue to be made with 
deep points for full dress ; and for demi-toilette the 
cartage is round and with ceinture, in velvet both 
bodies and sleeves are tight, unless they partake 
more of undress, when they are of the peignoir 
style in front, and the sleeves demi-large* without 
wristband. 

Gimp will be fashionable all the season, never 
has it been more used on dresses, redingote », or 
Crispin*; many ornaments imitate guipure ; jet 
beads or bugles mixed with these kind of trim¬ 


mings have an excellent effect on mantles of veltet, ] 
but nothing is more elegant than gimp renaissance 
of white silk intermixed with white beads on 
camails of azure blue velvet. Lace is the richest 
style of trimming, and still much in favour for 
dresses of velvet, satin, brocart , &c., but that most 
prefered is the point d’Alenfon. 

Flowers are made in every variety, clear, and 
light, and transparent, for trimmings of dresses, 
or the head ; and richer ones, darker and shaded, { 
for bonnets of velvet and satin. A novelty much I 
approved are the garniture* of rouleaux of mara- \ 
bout* in pink, blue, or light green, for ball dresses 
composed of triple skirts of white or pink tulle ; 
chains formed of flowers, in gradual width, are 
made to raise the skirts at the sides. 

I shall now proceed to give you in detail a few of 
the toilette* suitable to the present moment. A 
robe de chambre of blue cachemire ; the skirt un¬ 
ornamented, lined with capucine; corsage high a 
coulisse* , and cardinal pelerine edged with fringe ; 
pagoda sleeves, with revere of capucine velvet, and 
cordeliere of the same colour; a collar of cambric, 
and cap of tulle , short at the ears, with three 
rosette* of red satin ribbon, and wreath of very 
small ones placed at the back of the cap. In 
walking dresses a robe of velours tTAfrique of pearl 

S ray, plain skirt, and tight high body, and tight 
eeves; camail of ermine, lined with blue satin; 
another of ruby velvet was trimmed at the bottom 
with two bands of marten fur, the space of a band 
only dividing them ; tight high body, with point, 
and tight sleeves ; pelerine of marten fur : another 
of black satin was ornamented on the front of the 
skirt with gimp and buttons ; high body a coulisses 
lengthways; the sleeves tight to the elbow, and 
moderately full at top, with fichu h la vieille of 
black lace, rounded behind, reaching to the waist, 
and trimmed all round with black ruche ; a narrower 
lace slightly full round the throat. 

A dress of watered jonquil silk was ornamented 
on the front of the skirt by a flounce of British 
point lace of the width of the front breadth, and 
two other flounces not so wide were arranged en 
tablier , and attached to the skirt by three bead 
ornaments; pointed body with draperie forming 
berths, without join on the shoulders; short sleeves 
with sabots of lace ornamented, as well as the front 
of the body, with ornaments similar to those on the 
skirt. A dress of white satin was ornamented en 
tablier by a wide band of guipure , rounded at the 
bottom and fastened to the skirt by three bouquet* 
of roses; pointed body and tight sleeves. Several 
velvet dresses lately have been made with revert, 
trimmed with lace on each side of the skirt; these 
revert meet with coquet of ribbon of a new style; 
the body, which is pointed, has a berthe formed of 
three rows of lace of different widths, and divided 
by a small fold of velvet: this style, which forms 
a variety to the plain berthe , is very pretty. Two 
dresses of marron velvet open at the side, with folds 
forming drapery united at intervals by cameos, were 
also elegant; the corsage was drapi, confined at the 
shoulders and centre by a cameo, as also at the bot¬ 
tom of the sleeves, which are raised up in the 
centre. An elegant and simple ball dress was of 
gauze over gauze, having for only ornament a deep 
berthe of blond, a flower, a noeud of ribbon—its 
simplicity formed its elegance. Many ball dresses 
of pink or white tulle have four trimmings of tulle 
matching, embroidered in chain-stitch in silver, and 
placed flat on the skirt; the effect is equal to the 
richest dentelles d’argent ; the berthe corresponded: 
one of these dresses of white tulle and gold was 
beautiful. Another style is a dress of tulle cerise 
with three skirts, and all in different shades from 
pink to cerise; the*bottom of each skirt formed 
deep festoons finished round with piping. The 
co\fiure was a pretty rhiUe of gold, with band of 
cerise and gold. Dresses of tarlatans, organdy, 
and India muslin embroidered and ornamented with 
pompons and neeuds of ribbon, continue constantly 
to be made; they are frequently worn over colours. 


Amongst other novelties, I must name a dress of 
mousseline aracknJe, which you will understand in¬ 
dicates the extreme dearness of cobweb; the skirl 
was open on each side, sufficiently to show the 
under skirt of green gros de Naples; the four sides 
of the open skirt were embroidered ck jours ; the 
same embroidery on bands of muslin, lined with 
green gros de Naples, formed three neeuds which 
confined the sides of the skirt, still allowing space 
enough for the lining to be seen ; the deep berthe 
was covered with the same embroidery of a light¬ 
ness corresponding to the texture of the dress. 
Embroidery of silk and gold in Arabic designs on 
brown or green, placed round the triple skirts of 
tulle, are also very elegant for ball dresses. A dress 
of paille crape was ornamented by rouleaux of satin 
of the same colour covering two thirds of the skirt; 
tight body with point, short sleeves, with rosettes 
of ribbon on the front of the body and sleeves. A 
dress of blond figured in small bunches of roses, 
was raised on each side by a wreath of small rotes 
de Mai attached to the ceinture, and raising the 
skirt in drapery half way up the leg, showing the 
blond flounce placed on the under skirt of white 
satin, which flounce was also raised at the sides by 
a bouquet of roses from the end of the wreath. 
A dress of green velvet was ornamented down the 
front by a row of jet buttons and gimp, arranged 
en tablier; tight high body with rounded point, 
ornamented by a row of buttons meeting those on 
the skirt, and gimp in the fan form; the sleeves 
tight at the top and moderately full at the wrist 
without bands, with creeps of green satin at the 
elbow, encircled with gimp. An in-door dress of 
grey poult de soie was ornamented down the centre 
of the skirt by a row of silk buttons ; the corsage, 
half high and tight, was with rounded point and 
tight sleeves. 

The boumous of velvet lined with ermine, and the 
Armenian manteau, which has been much approved, 
and is also made in satin, velvet, cloth, with revere 
buttoning to the throat, and sleeves buttoning to 
the bend of the arm, whilst the scarfs and camails 
are endless in shape and make. Camails of black 
velvet trimmed with lace and lined with pink satin ; 
pelisses of satin embroidered in relief all round, 
and boumous of white cachemire finished with cord 
of gold, are lined with white satin. For young 
ladies, short small cloaks are with hoods of pale 
blue satin or pink lined with white sarsenet and 
trimmed with a ribbon ruche, pink and white, re¬ 
versed fold. A camail of deep blue velvet lined 
with white satin was trimmed with sable, which 
was headed by a beautiful embroidery of gold and 
blue. 

Capotes of quilted satin are in favour, and are 
much worn without being common; one of white 
quilted satin had several tips of marabouts united 
and tied with s noeud of white ribbon, with long ends 
terminating in a deep fringe, pretty pink and paille 
velvet flowers inside. Bonnets of green velvet are 
ornamented with satin ribbon and a bird of Para¬ 
dise, or with a long feather placed round the crown 
and falling at the side; the inside was ornamented 
with black lace. White salin bonnets are trimmed 
with three feathers outside, and inside are small 
roses with ruche of tulle at the edge, Ac. Ac. 
Bonnets of shaded velvet are with trimmings of the 
same colour, and black velvet bonnets are orna¬ 
mented inside with marabouts on one side and roses 
on the other. 

A variety of beautiful coiffures have recently ap¬ 
peared in Paris for full dress. Some are of very 
pale green shaded, intermixed with small scarfs of 
filet d'or, terminating with handsome tassels of 
gold or green falling on each side of the throat, and 
forming what is called a coiffure Mauresque: that a 
P Agnes Sorel is quite another style, formed of folds 
of brocart*, broc A/in gold and silk, and confined 
by a long white plume, which falls spirally to the 
shoulder; this coiffure is placed very backward on 
the head. 

A toque Marie Antoinette has met with suc- 
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cess, and several other kinds have been much ap¬ 
proved ; the coiffure chatelaine , the toque Mazarine, 
the chapeau Louie XIII,, &c. The little coiffure 
Marquise is an elegant style for persons who are 
still young, and suits every style of toilette ; turbans 
of drop it argent or gold, and hats with voilettes of 
point lace supported by agraffet of flowers. A 
coiffure with open crown was composed of a double 
rouleau of French tulle confined by folds of ribbon 
of gold and silk of showy colours ; it was not very 
voluminous, and with dark hair the effect was very 
good. 

Lace scarfs for coiffures, and deep square berthes 
open in front, and Venetian sleeves to add to the 
bottom of short sleeves, were among the novelties 
for New Year's ftrennes. Large black lace scarfs 
are worn in demi parure , and magnificent ones are 
made of white lace for full dress, berthes, mantilles, 
pelerines of Brussels, Mechlin and British point, 
points de Venise in lappets for coiffures with lace 
Louie XIV. and Henri IV. 

Capa a la Houtanze , Charlotte Cor day, &c.; a 
coiffure composed of a pointe of blond renaissance, 
confined under a courmme of crisentaines left the 
back hair exposed, showing the ornamental comb 
of tortoiseshell inlaid with gold; the Breton cap of 
muslin orl ace is lined with colours, as well as the 
brochettes Louis XV. and berthes of application. 

A pretty little cap called bonnet Babet, is described 
by its name, the lappets of blond raised above the 
ears by two pretty nceuds of velvet, fixed in the 
centre by an ornament in coloured stones. An 
elegant one, all of British point lace, with rosette 
of cherry velvet, had a large diamond in the centre 
of each rosette: another, more simple, was of blond 
with pompons formed of small May roses; another, 
a bouquet of violets; another had a quantity of 
very narrow gauze ribbon, pink and green, which 
falling on each side the throat hang like large ring¬ 
lets of hair. 

Fichus marquises in British point are very pretty; 
they leave the throat free, ornament the shoulders 
without concealing the sleeves, which continue to 
be made very small. Pelerines pompadour, fichus 
rubmnis Zs la vieille are the newest. 

Ornamental combs, broodies, and bracelets are 
all in vogue at present, particularly the elastic 
bracelet; the advantage of being able to raise or 
lower them at will, and there being no fastening 
and no risk incurred of losiog them, adds not a 
little to their merit. 

Necklaces have partially reappeared at the balls 
this winter, which will cause quite a revolution in 
jewellery, should they be persevered in. Bugles ere 
also much in favour, both black and white, for coif¬ 
fures, berthes, ornaments of gloves, &c. &c. The 
ornamental combs are rather increasing in height 
with the coiffures, which are decidedly higher ; the 
young ladies are mostly coiffies in bandeaus, with¬ 
out partition ; the hair being twisted very simply, 
and supported by an ornamental comb, a rose or 
branch on the side, or wreath & la rosibre are quite 
recherckdes. 


Elise de C—. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


PLATE I. 

No. 1 .—Evening Dress .—Robe of organdy; the 
corsage is pointed at the waist, and has folds round 
the top, with bouquet of roses in the centre; the 
sleeves are short and tight, composed of three rows 
of Anting looped up in front with roses; the skirt 
has three rows of fluting round the bottom, and 
the upper one forms a deep festoon, and is looped up 
at the sides with bouquet to correspond with those 


on the body and sleeves. Coiffure composed of 
hair quite plain in front, and in plaits and noeud 
behind, into which is fastened a wreath of small 
roses which encircles the head. 

No. 2.— Ball Dress. —Robe of point lace; the 
corsage is made with point and folds round the top; 
the sleeves are tight and short, finishing with sabots : 
the bottom of the skirt has a deep richly em¬ 
broidered flounce. Short cloak of paille velvet, it 
opens in front and at the sides below the armholes 
with rosettes placed nearly at the bottom ; the 
armholes and centre of the cloak are ornamented 
with rosettes; it has also bouillons, four rows of 
which decorate it all round, as likewise round the 
collar, and from the shoulder down to the bottom, 
it appears shorter behind, and hangs quite tight in 
the back. The coiffure is composed of hair quite 
plain in front, with a guirlande of velvet leaves 
which crosses the top of the head, and finishes 
with a bouquet of small flowers at each side of the 
face ; the back hair is twisted, and confined with a 
fancy gold comb. 

No. 3.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of striped 
silk ; the corsage is high, with frill of lace round 
the neck ; the sleeves are tight and plain; the 
skirt is ornamented down the centre with braid, it 
turns at the bottom, and finishes with a tassel; 
cardinal pelerine, and muff of sable fur, lined with 
paille satin. Bonnet of pink satin quilted and 
wadded, and ornamented with nceuds of pink satin 
ribbon. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of green 
figured silk, and pelisse of dark blue velours d’Jfri- 
que; the body is tight, and is trimmed with ermine 
down the front, which continues down to and all 
round the bottom, but is narrower towards the top ; 
it has a small cardinal cape of ermine, with collar 
of Brussels lace. Bonnet of blue gros d’hivers of 
an open form, trimmed with lace at the ears, and a 
bouillon of the same material as the bonnet, which 
crosses the top, with small bouquet of flowers at the 
side. 

No. 5.— Evening Dress. —Robe of velours dpin- 
gl£ ; the body is with draperie at the top, with 
noeud of lilac ribbon, and long ends in the centre ; 
the waist has a deep point; the sleeves are short 
and full, with noeud to correspond to that on the 
corsage ; the skirt has nceuds of lilac ribbon simi¬ 
lar to those already described on the body and 
sleeves placed all round the bottom one a little 
above the other. Coiffure of hair in bandeaux, 
and plaited behind with fane hon of point d'Alengon, 
ornamented on each side with two small bouquets. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of white crape ; 
the corsage is tight, with pointed cetnture, and a 
bouillon with pink ribbon round the top, which is 
drop! at the shoulders ; short tight sleeves with a 
double bouillon placed one above the other; the 
under skirt is of white satin, and is ornamented 
round the bottom with a bouillon ; the upper skirt 
opens in front, is edged with a bouillon correspond¬ 
ing to those already described, and rounding at the 
bottom a little above the under skirt, is looped up 
with a pink rosette. The coiffure is composed of 
hair in bandeaux in front, and nceuds behind, with 
a small wreath en diadhne of flowers. 

No. 7.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of green velours 
royal ; the corsage is high, with collar of point 
lace, and has a row of black jet buttons in the centre, 
with gimp on each side; from the shoulders this 
trimming is continued likewise down the centre of 
the skirt; the sleeves are long and rather loose, 
a la religieuse, eornamented at the elbows to corres¬ 
pond with the body and skirt ; there are under 
ones of cambric, finishing at the wrists with a 
frill of lace falling over the hands. Cap of tulle, 
trimmed with pink ribbon across tbe centre, and 
terminating with a rose and green leaves at the 
side; it has lappets which are trimmed with a narrow 
lace. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of pink mousseline 
cachemire ; the body is made high, with folds from 
the shoulders down to the waist, it is a cceur, with 


a narrow frill of lace inside; the sleeves are h la 
religieuse down to the elbow, with tight ones of 
the same material as the dress, rather full at the 
wrists, and finishing with a row of narrow lace. 
The coiffure is composed of hair plain in front, with 
plait at the back and lace fanchon, trimmed with 
paille ribbon placed across the centre, and termi¬ 
nating with noeud and small bouquet at the side. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of solitaire coloured velvet, 
ornamented with noeud of the same placed on one 
side, and with a plume on the other. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of green velours dpingM, trim¬ 
med with green ribbon, and a bouquet of pink 
flowers on one side ; it is of an open form, and is 
edged with a biais of crape. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of pink satin, front view of 
that just described at Fig. No. 9. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille gros d’hivers, front 
view of that already described at Fig. No. 10. 

No. 13.—Morning cap of embroidered muslin, 
trimmed with lace and puffings of pink ribbon 
round the crown. 


PLATE II. 


No. 1.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of cachemire, 
with high body and tight sleeves. Manteau of 
black satin, the collar, armholes, and all round the 
manteau being ornamented with a stamped velvet 
trimming. Bonnet of green velvet, with single 
feather crossing the crown. Sable muff. 

No. 2. — Promenade Dress. —Robe of rayi silk, 
and manteau of green satin trimmed with ermine; 
lace frill round the throat. Bonnet, back view of 
Fig. No. 1. 

No. 3.— Dinner Dress. —Robe Pompadour of 
orange striped silk; the corsage h Verf ant, and 
pointed, with trimmings of gimp en event ail ; tight 
sleeves, with jockeys, finished with gimp, open in 
front; the skirt is ornamented en tablier, with 
rich gimp trimming; the back of the skirt has two 
deep flounces, headed by gimp. Cap of tulle, with 
pink ribbons. 

No. 4.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of feru satin, 
with double skirt; tbe corsage is high a cceur, 
with lace collar; tight sleeves, with three bands 
of velvet on the upper part; the two skirts are each 
trimmed with three bands of, velvet. Coiffure com¬ 
posed of point lace lappet, which, crossing the head, 
turns back, the ends meeting in the back hair, with 
rosettes of ribbon. 

No. 5.— Morning Dress. —Robe of green levan- 
tine ; the corsage is quite high and pointed; tight 
sleeves with double jockeys edged with gimp; cor¬ 
deliers round the waist. Cap of point lace, with 
wreath of small roses encircling the caul. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of pink barZge, 
with pointed body, and long tight sleeves; pelerine 
with three falls, each edged with lace, meeting in 
front with nceuds of satin ribbon to the point. Cap 
of tulle, ornamented with ribbon rosettes encircled 
by lace. 

No. 7.— Young Lady’s Evening Dress. —Robe of 
pink crape; the body is pointed, and has berths of 
the same finished with a small gimp trimming, 
which is also round the waist and bottom of the 
short tight sleeves, and heads the tucks on the 
skirts. Coiffure of hair in ringlets with flowers. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of mousseline 
cachemire, the body is tight with ceititure; pelerine 
of embroidered muslin, trimmed with lace, and 
ornamented with rosettes of pink ribbon. Cap of 
tulle & bouillons. 

No 9.—Morning cap of muslin trimmed with 
lace. 

No. 10. —Bonnet of white satin, lined with pink 
and ornamented with feathers. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille velours fpingle, with 
feathers. 

No. 12. —Bonnet of white velours dpingle, with 
blue ribbon. 

No. 13.—Cap of lace ornamented with flowers. 
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PLATE HI. 

No. 1.— Evening Dreee.— \Robe of pink utin 5 
the body is plain and tight, with point at the waist, 
and pelerine forming bertke round the neck, it is 
ornamented top and bottom with bouillons; the 
sleeves are tight and short, trimmed to match the 
body, with a naeud end long ends behind; the 
skirt is trimmed en tablier , corresponding with the 
body and sleeves. The coiffure is composed of a 
dress hat of porple velvet, with puffings of the 
same material as the hat on one side, and on the 
other is a long white feather; the hair is quite 
plain in bandeaus. 

No. 2.— Morning Dreee. —Robe redingote of 
drop; the coreage opens in front, and is quite 
plain and tight; it is high to the throat, with small 
collar and frill of lace inside ; the centre of both 
the coreage and skirt are richly braided, as also the 
bottoms of the sleeves which are tight and plain, 
finishing with frills of lace falling over the hands. 
Coiffure of hair in ringlets in front, with plaits 
behind. 

No. 3. — Promenade Drees. —Robe of watered 
silk; the body is plain and ft coeur, with plain 
band of velvet round the neck, and guimpe of em¬ 
broidered muslin edged with a narrow lace; the 
sleeves are long and tight, with revere of velvet at 
the top, and a band of the same round the wrist; 
the bottom of the skirt has two broad bands of 
velvet placed at short distances from each other. 
Bonnet of white satin of an open form, trimmed 
with pink ribbon, and a long branch of small 
flowers at the side. 

No. 4.— Ball Dreee, —Robe of white crape ; 
the body is pointed at the waist, and with folds at 
the top, with bouquet of flowers in the centre; 
tight short sleeves, with flowers round the 
bottom; the skirt is ornamented in the centre 
with a wreath of roses placed rather below the 
ceMure on one side ; it forms the arch at the side, 
and is looped up in front, and terminates about 
half way up the other side. Coiffure of hair in 
ringlets in front, and in nceude and plaits at the 
back ; a wreath of flowers similar to those on the 
skirt crosses the front of the head from side to 
side. 

No. 5.— Evening Dreee. —Robe of lilac satin ; 
the corsage is pointed at the waist with bertke of 
point d* Angleterre round the top; the sleeves are 
short and tight, with lace round the edge; the 
skirt has two deep tucks round the bottom. Coif¬ 
fure composed of a cap of point de Bruxelles , trim* 
med with paille ribbon and roses, and hair quite 
plain in front. 

No. 6. — Dinner Dreee. — Robe of green mousee- 
line cachermre ; the coreage is pointed at the waist, 
quite plain and a coeur, with double pelerine of 
organdy , the upper one forming Vandykes; the 
second one is trimmed all round with lace, and 
fastens in front with a nasud of green ribbon and 
buttons ; the sleeves are long and tight,- without 
any ornament. Coiffure composed of a lace cap 
a la payeanne, trimmed with pink ribbon, and hair 
in ringlets in front. 

No. 7.— Dinner Dreee. —Robe of blue groe 
(Fhivere ; coreage plain and tight, pointed at the 
waist and ft coeur, with pelerme of muslin ; it has a 
small collar forming coeur in front, a double revere 
at the bottom, each trimmed with a narrow lace, 
it is fastened in the centre with noeuds of ribbon. 
Cofffhre composed of a lace cap, similar in form to 
that described in the preceding Figure; it is or¬ 
namented with paille ribbon and narrow lace, with 
which the lappets are also trimmed; the hair is in 
bandeaux. 

No. 8.— Evening Dreee.—B jo\>o of white lace, 
and camail of pink satin, it has a hood with three 
tassels at the end; the camail is trimmed with gimp 
all round, as likewise the armholes, and fastens in 
front with cordeliere. Coiffure of hair in ringlets 
in front, the back hair is plaited. 


No. 9.—Bonnet of pink groe f hovers of a cot¬ 
tage form, and ornamented round the centre of the 
c r ow n with a wreath of roses. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of white satin of an open form, 
and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

No. 11.—Cap of point lace, with a rose at the 
sides. 

No. 12.—Bonnet veloure jjpingtf, ornamented 
with wreath across the centre of the crown, and 
green ribbon. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pdluche, ornamented round 
the centre of the crown with nceude and lace inter¬ 
mixed, and edged with a narrow lace. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 


BT MBS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


** Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young 
creature that eyes ever beheld. Her face had the 
sweetest expression in it—a gentleness—a modesty—a 
timidity—a certain charm—a grace without a name.” 

Chahles Lamb. 

I had known Gertrude Alymer from an infant, 
—our parents residing in the same sweet vil¬ 
lage, Laindon, in Essex,—and being equals, I 
will not say in rank—that is too aristocratic a 
term, but circumstances—we were constant as¬ 
sociates as children, until the time arrived for 
us to go to separate boarding-schools, to finish, 
or rather commence, our educations. 

All I remember of her in those early, those 
dear, fleeting, exquisite days, is, that she was 
a lovely, rosy-cheeked, laughing little thing, 
with bright blue eyes, light silken hair which 
curled naturally, a graceful fairy-like figure, 
full of animation, ana a disposition most prone 
to innocent “ espifylerie,” warm-hearted, and af¬ 
fectionate, won by a word of kindness to do 
anything, but distressed to agony at a word of 
reproof. 

O happy age! when the sexes are thus 
confounaea!—when the little boy and the little 
girl can play and gambol together in the wild 
gleefulness of untutored nature, unconscious 
that there exists a difference between them! 
What more innocent! what more beautiful!— 
She, ignorant of his native superiority, feels no 
inequality—no restraint in his society; while 
he, with every passion yet slumbering in his 
guileless heart, dreams not that a time will 
come, when, perhaps, he will terrify her from 
him by his crimes, or speed her to the only 
refuge of woman, the grave, by slighting the 
love too easily bestowed. 

Ah! as yet she is supremely blest in him; 
for she beholds not in the now artless hoy, the 
tyrant man—the arbiter of her destiny—her 
ruler and her lord. 

She had nothing to do then, all the live-long 
day, but blush like the rose, and sparkle like 
the diamond, animated by the glittering laugh¬ 
ter of childhood. Yes ! laughter —smiles come 
after, when the heart has learnt bashfulness, as 
it expands beneath the first sun-ray of love— 
but laughter is for the child, ere sne is aware 
that she possesses one. Pain had never im¬ 
parted that knowledge to her—and pain is the 
great instructor of humanity. She had never 
been chidden into reflection—everything around 
her wore a caressing aspect—her mother’s eye 
beamed a prayer, her lip breathed a blessing, 
her embrace was a certain shelter—her father 
never spake save to laud and commend—and 
every friend who came to the house had some 
beautiful and nature-suggested expression, 
“ Pour la joHe petite , si foldtre , si gentille , si 
belle!” 


Some time after the period above mentioned, 
my father succeeded moat unexpectedly to a 
considerable estate in the county of Wilts, 
from the deadi of a distant relation, to which 
he removed with bis family; consequently, 1 
lost sight of the Alymers for some years-—for 
our parents did not belong to the modern 
school of letter-writers. My mother was a 
busy active-minded woman, whose greatest 
priae was in superintending the domestic af¬ 
fairs of her house, and who always found the 
day too short for her various occupations. My 
father was totally absorbed in the then novel 
system of draining, and other agricultural im¬ 
provements, being not only a good theoretical 
but practical farmer: my two sisters were at a 
first-rate seminary, to be educated in accord¬ 
ance with their future fortunes; and 1 was too 
young to even dream of addressing a letter to 
them, although they certainly ranked next to 
my own family in my affections.—Gertrude, 
perhaps, before them. 

It was precisely the same on their part— 
Mrs. Alymer, although a woman of much more 
natural refinement than my mother, still had 
no time for correspondence, save what was ab¬ 
solutely necessary for keeping alive a fond re¬ 
membrance of her and hers m the bosoms of 
her kindred. Her husband being in a most 
extensive way of business as a maltster, but so 
averse from personal or mental exertion, that 
he left nearly the whole management of the 
concern to his partner, a man who had invested 
no other capital in it, than a fund of cunning 
and deep laid artifice; which Mrs. Alymer being 
fully aware of, did all in her power to coun¬ 
teract, by almost supplying the place of her in¬ 
dolent husband—regulating the accounts—at¬ 
tending to the weekly payments of the subor¬ 
dinates, and watching with the eye of vigilant 
affection, over the interests of her Kind-hearted, 
but, alas ! most unsuspicious Richard—who, so 
long as the means were found him for his per¬ 
sonal enjoyments, was content to trust entirely 
to the honour and integrity of another; the 
whole felicity of his existence consisting in the 
" dolce far niente ” of Neapolitan apathy. 
While time, therefore, sped on for me on the 
wings of never-flagging happiness and pros¬ 
perity, it brought them to tne brink of want 
and misery;—the partner, as Mrs. Alymer al¬ 
ways prophetically apprehended, at last ab¬ 
sconded with the bulk of their property. Mr. 
Ay lmer, like all persons who have lived only 
for their own gratifications, was completely 
overwhelmed with this terrible and unexpected 
blow—he possessed no innate powers of manly 
fortitude to rouse him from its stunning effects 
—he could but bewail it with almost childish 
sorrow—blaming his wife, servants, every one 
but himself, for his misfortunes: making no 
effort to redeem them,—living on the remnant 
that remained, and when that was gone, going 
with it to the grave. 

Nothing is so certain, yet so imperceptible, 
as the descent of misery after the first step— 
with it indeed, ffest le premier pas qui coulee 
Sorrows never come singly, but in battalions; 
and so poor Mrs. Alymer found after her hus¬ 
band’s death. 

Gertrude, yet a mere girl, was taken from 
school, to open one on her own account; but 
after the most exemplary efforts—the most en¬ 
during patience—the most extraordinary priva¬ 
tions and self-denial,—that scheme was obliged 
to be abandoned, in consequence of Mrs. Aly- 
mer’s health totally failing under her accumu¬ 
lated sufferings. Conscious that ere long her 
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dirimg child would be left wholly and solely an 
orphan, she implored her only brother, a mar¬ 
ried man, without family, and m excellent prac¬ 
tice as a s u rge o n in the neighbourhood, to 
promise to take Gertrude home after her death, 
until she could procure a situation as governess 
(the reduced gentlewoman’s last resource) in a 
private family; which promise he gave without 
the privity of his wife—of whom, however, he 
stood in considerable awe, and not without 
sufficient reason, having, from avaricious mo¬ 
tives, married a cold, formal, selfish, illiterate 
old maid,—a creature without heart, sensibility, 
feeling, or one feminine qualification.—Still, 
his word, pledged to an expiring sister, was 
sacred; and on the afternoon of her mother’s 
funeral, Gertrude was removed to the abode of 
her much-dreaded aunt, in an agony of despair. 

Nothing could exceed the rage and indigna¬ 
tion of Mrs. Robertson, at the “ swperckerie ” 
thus practised on her by her husband; conse¬ 
quently her reception of the young mourner 
was marked by the most repulsive coldness 
and cruelty—not one kind word did she ad¬ 
dress to the poor afflicted innocent—not one 
look of compassion—one tear of commiseration. 

But when overpowered by the recollections 
of her happy and luxurious childhood—her 
parent’s fondness— even her late miserable, but 
now regretted home,—she burst into tears of 
uncontrollable anguish—that horrible woman 
peremptorily desired her to leave off crying, 
“ for she was not going to have her house 
made melancholy by the grief of other people’s 
beggars—that it she could not at once make 
up her mind to be cheerful and grateful for the 
great kindness shown her, she had better go 
where she was likely to be treated better.” 

“ Go! alas ! where could she go ? She had 
not another relation in the world mat she knew 
of. No! she would endeavour to endure her 
sufferings, for poverty had taught her that 
patience was now her most imperative duty. 
Besides, could they last for ever ? she thougnt 
not—she hoped not.” 

Mrs. Robertson was the only child of Mar¬ 
tha Bristow, a widow, who had contrived, by 
keeping a small shop, ostensibly for the sale of 
grocery, but, in fact, dealing in everything 
wanted in a remote hamlet by its poorer inha¬ 
bitants, to amass fifteen thousand pounds, 
which was all for her idolized Patty, whom, 
yet, she brought up in a state of the most de¬ 
plorable ignorance, giving her no education 
save that obtained gratuitously at the Sunday- 
school—and in a state of the meanest poverty 
and privation—her sole object being to leave 
her rich at her death; and fearing lest the 
slightest display of comfort might awaken the 
suspicion of her wealth before that event, and 
deprive her of the means of incurring it by 
the jealousy of her envying neighbours, she 
lived and dressed more miserably than the 
most miserable among them—so much so, as 
to be an object of pity to them, who considered 
her not worth a smiling in the world. 

Hence, from infancy, Patty Bristow had no 
other sentiment instilled into her by her penu¬ 
rious parent than the value of money; she 
knew by rote every aphorism bearing upon her 
favourite point, and taught them to her child 
together with her prayers. 

At her death—which did not take place til 
avery advanced period—Patty was five-and- 
tauty years of age—tall and gaunt in her 
figure, with hair and complexion of a dead 
sand colour—the latter rendered a shade darker, 
however, by immense freckles—her nose was 


sharp and very red, her lips thin and blue, 
her teeth odiously yellow, and her eyes small, | 
grey, and of an alarming vigilance of expres¬ 
sion. 

Finding herself sole mis tr ess of this enor¬ 
mous and, as it appeared to her, inexhausti¬ 
ble wealth, she gave up the shop, bought a< 
pretty cottage in the neighbourhood, set up a I 
pony-carriage, two servants, and endeavoured 
to conceal the deficiency of personal beauty by 
the most extravagant dress. For the posses- j 
sion of money had roused a passion until then l 
dormant in her bosom,— pride; but H was the 
repelling pride of upstart arrogant ignorance 
and vanity—the vanity of hoping that it would 
enable her to obtain a gentleman for a hus¬ 
band. But her heart grew sick with hope de¬ 
ferred, so long was she suffered to languish 
without receiving the commonest marks of 
civility from any of the beaus around;—her age I 
and extreme ugliness completely antidoting the I 
dazzling effects of her fortune,—until Charles I 
Robertson, coming down to Laindon to visit 
his sister, after leaving the Hospitals, where, 
like the generality of medical students, he had 
dissipated his own fortune, which was not 
large, thought heris would repair that loss, and 
also enable him to start comme il font in his 
profession : he, therefore, lost no time in 
offering his hand and really handsome person 
to the repelling creature, and was accepted by 
her with an avidity which would have been 
quite revolting to a man of more delicacy, or 
rather less necessitous; but Charles thought 
that if charity covereth a multitude of faults, 
money had a more potent power still to enve¬ 
lope them with an impervious veil. Previous 
to the ceremony which was to transform the 
humble and despised Patty Bristow into Mrs. 
Charles Robertson, a lady, and consequently 
make her supremely happy, with true mother 
wit she took the precaution of having the 
whole of her property settled on herBelf, “ not 
knowing,” as sne mentally observed, “how 
things might turn out.” Hence, her hus¬ 
band’s deference for her—fearing, lest in of¬ 
fending her, and she should happen to die first, 
he might find himself as poetically circum¬ 
stanced as he was when his empty exchequer 
induced him to sacrifice all the better and 
nobler feelings of bis nature by uniting his fate 
with that of such a being’s—for he was no 
stranger to the amiable vindictiveness of her 
disposition, whose salient point was utter im¬ 
placability. 

Was it likely that the tenderly nurtured 
orphan could find happiness, or even tolerable 
comfort, under the roof of such a woman ? She 
had not the generosity to feel " II y a de la - 
cruautt h faire ptser fautoriti sur celui qui ne 
pent dtfendre” No ! every moment was Ger¬ 
trude pained to the soul by the indelicate allu¬ 
sions of her aunt to the dreadful and ruinous 
increase of her housekeeping expenses since 
she had become her inmate, or her evident 
want of gratitude for the vast obligations she 
was under to her. It was in vain that the poor 
oppressed thing resolutely stifled the anguish 
of her heart, assuming a cheerfulness when it 
was actually breaking, devoted her whole time 
and attention to her, and studied in every way 
to soften the asperity of her temper, and win 
her to something like kindness, by the sweet 
and innocent fascination of her naturally affec¬ 
tionate manners—manners, it required a heart 
of marble to resist—“ Les expressions cares - 
santes de cet ange ttoient revues comme des grim¬ 
aces, les roses d*affection qui s'flevaient si fratche, 


si gramme dans cette jssme dme, etqwiocmimt 
fipmmmt an dehors, etmmd im p Uoya bkmmt 
mFrnssm” Mrs. Robertson hating her because 
she was young, beautiful, and the child of 
another; had she been her own, she might have 
gone to the other extreme, perhaps; but she 
have a child I—Oh, no! Nature never intended 
her to be a mother,—the springs of maternity 
would have frozen in her obdurate breast, and 
chilled the innocent Ups that nestled to it for 
s us te na nce 1 

Having chosen the army for a profession, 
much against the inclination of my kind 
parents, who, still acting on the very reason¬ 
able supposition, that if a youth is thwarted 
in the first ardent aspiration he conceives, he 
never settles to his hesrt’B content to anything’ 
else, a commission was purchased for me, by 

them, in a regiment about to leave for that cer¬ 
tain field of death or promotion—the South of 
Africa. 

Previously to leaving my native country for 
an indefinite number ofyears—perhaps, indeed, 
never to return to it—i was seized with an ir¬ 
repressible desire to revisit my birthplace, to 
bear away to a foreign dime a renewed memory 
of the dear and precious scenes of a remarkably 
bappy childhood, and also to behold once more 
the sweet, artless, companion of them. 

As my time was limited, and the journey te¬ 
dious, my friends, naturally anxious to nave 
my society to the last moment, endeavoured to 
dissuade me from such romantic folly. But 
what was at first only a vague wish, oecame, 
by opposition, an unappeasable appetite, which 
must now be gratified at any cost—“ a literal 
mal dn pays," So off I set for dear, dear Lam- 
don. 

On reaching the well-remembered inn, where 
the coach stopped, my first pleasure was to find 
the same kind-hearted landlord, who, with his 
wife and family, was quite well, and prosperous. 
After a few hurried questions on both sides, I 
hastened to the shrine I had undertaken such 
a pilgrimage to bow down before—the house 
in which I was bom—and inexpressible was 
my delight to find it the same in every respect 
as it was in those days of blissfulness—days, I 
felt more forcibly every moment of my life, 
were to be sincerely and deeply regretted—days 
of innocence and peace, never, never to return 
—days of infancy ! The sacrilegious hand of 
improvement had not reached that beloved 
dwelling; the colour of the door and window- 
shutters had not been changed—the same sort 
of flowers, common enough, but rare exotics in 
the parterre of remembrance, were growing in 
the front garden—the old elm trees were trim¬ 
med as sprucely and formally as ever before it, 
and the one palisade was still missing which I 
had chopped away with my little hatchet, in the 
mischievousness of infantile ignorance—what 
ought to have cost me a tear of penitent sorrow 

then, wrung from me a tear of the sweetest 
pleasure now , for I wept over that relic of 
former times long and fondly. Then casting 
my eyes up to the chamber windows, I said,— 


“ That casement arched with ivy’s brownest shade. 
First to these eyes the light of Heaven conveyed. ’ 


All looked, in fact as if I had only gone to 
bed on the preceding evening, to be awakened 
by the early sunbeam, or my mother’s kiss, 
both equally warm, bright, and exhilarating. 
Yet a lapse of five years bad intervened, not 
much out of “threescore years and ten”—man’s 
allotted period,—but immense in vastness in the 
imagination of a mere boy. 
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After this delicious survey of the house I 
oved so infinitely more than our present baro¬ 
nial mansion—the only one I should ever es¬ 
teem as home — I, naturally, from the associa¬ 
tion of ideas, bethought myself of Gertrude 
Alymer, and, from having found no alteration 
here, expected to find none in her; I forgot 
that I had changed myself. 

A short time served to destroy this almost 
childish allusion! On inquiring for her, at 
her uncle’s, I was ushered mto a handsomely- 
furnished drawing-room, where she and her 
aunt were seated at needle-work. She knew 
me in a moment. I had had no griefs to 
sharpen my features—rob my cheeks of then- 
bloom, nor my eyes of their brilliancy. But, 
alas! how was sne altered! Instead of the 
laughing seraph I had left, I beheld a tall, 
thin, melancholy-looking girl, who had evi¬ 
dently outgrown her strength, and whose large 
hollow eyes filled with tears at my sudden and 
unexpected appearance, and who yet seemed 
unaccountably afraid to display this very natu¬ 
ral emotion, allowing them to steal noiselessly 
down her pale face, and drop into her bosom. 

“ You nave been ill, dearest Gertrude!” I 
exclaimed, taking her hand with the fondness 
of a brother—“ very, very ill, I am confident. 
Oh! why did you not inform my mother of it ? 
She always loved you.” 

“ Don’t fill her head with such nonsense, 
young man,” exclaimed her aunt angrily, ere 
the poor timid thing had summoned resolution 
to reply to my kindness—“ she can’t be very ill 
with such an appetite. Pm sure, and so you 
would say, if you saw her eat.” 

Without condescending to answer the horrid 
creature, whose character I instantly divined, 
I said, “ Put on your bonnet, Gertrude, and let 
us take a stroll together—it is a lovely after¬ 
noon, and the walk will do you good. Besides, 
I long to talk to you about old times, and our 
dear mothers.” 

She cast an imploring glance at her aunt, 
who, understanding it, observed, with a mali¬ 
cious grin,—“ O! pray go, miss, if you’re not 
ashamed of gadding about with a parcel of 
strange young fellows.—But, recollect, if you’re 
not home in time, you’ll get no tea here.” 

Like an emancipated bird, Gertrude darted 
out of the room, leaving me with her detestable 
persecutor, who, as soon as her niece was out 
of hearing, said to me in a tone meant to ex¬ 
cite sympathy,—“ Ah! Mr. Gordon, you don’t 
know the expense and trouble that poor useless 
thing is to me. Parents ought to be ashamed 
of themselves to bring such paupers up with 
the pride and fantasticalness of fine ladies— 
those who have large fortunes don’t give them¬ 
selves half so many airs and graces. If Mr. 
Alymer, indeed, haa come into a fine property, 
like your father, or even taken proper care of 
what he had, he might have been pardoned for 
bringing up his daughter in idleness—but I 
have no patience to be forced, out of my own 
money, to find food and raiment for a creature 
who can’t mend a stocking.” 

Gertrude’s return fortunately prevented my 
giving vent to the burst of honest indignation 
which almost choked me, as it would only have 
recoiled fourfold on the defenceless orphan. 

Affectionately linked arm-in-arm, we walked 
with a slow thoughtful step over every scene 
endeared to us both from infancy. There was 
the same identical, apparently rotten plank, 
forming an apology for a bridge, over the little 
brawling brook, with its shining white pebbles 
lying at its bottom, which had so often 


tempted us to wet our hands, even in winter, 
too, to secure for ducks and drakes; and which, 
for the sake of dear by-gone days, I offered to 
assist Gertrude over. Sne smiled faintly at my 
attention, observing,—“ Ah! George, I have 
crossed it, since you left, a thousand tipaes with¬ 
out assistance, but never without augmenting 
its beloved stream with a tear.” 

Trying to inspire her with some of my own 
enthusiasm, 1 recalled many, many childish 
anecdotes to her recollection, connected with 
this little insignificant stream, which appeared 
to us to be a perfect cataract in our young 
imaginations, rushing over its large stones 
with a snowy foam. But, alas ! her spirits 
had been too long and cruelly subdued, to rise 
elastic at the wish of even the fondest friend¬ 
ship. And sympathising in her depression, 
every thing gradually became changed and 
gloomed around; ana sitting down pensively 
m a retired part of an old hazel copse, on the 
same knoll on which we had sat hour after hour 
together, in the summer afternoons, wreathing 
wild flowers, I learnt the saddest tale of un¬ 
merited suffering it has ever been my hap to 
listen to. 

(To be continued.) 


DRAMA. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

This theatre, in its time, has witnessed many 
changes—Comedy, Opera, Tragedy, Farce, and now, 
though last, not least, ** the riders, the riders!” 
As the American Amphitheatre of Dramatic Spec¬ 
tacle and American wonders, it bids fair to be¬ 
come very attractive ; the united efforts of Van 
Ambnrgh and Mr. Carter, the Lion King, being 
called into requisition. Here the brute creation 
are taught civility, and the fiery Pegasus docility. 
The equestrian wonders we were wont to witness in 
years gone by cannot soon be forgotten by those 
who had witnessed them ; nor would it be easy to 
obliterate in comparison the dramatic spectacles 
that were nurtured and sent forth from the same 
school. The attempt of the American masters, 
therefore, as successors, must necessarily be at¬ 
tended with no small difficulty to establish a respect¬ 
able impression—and that, too, in a building not 
originally intended for such purposes. But their 
efforts have been wonderfully successful as regards 
the performances they have produced, and the per¬ 
formers, biped and quadruped, they have engaged. 
The spectacle, Aslar and Ozines; or, the Lion 
Hunters of the Burning Zaura, was, in matter, 
superior, and was much better played, than we have 
at all times been accustomed to witness. The 
scenery, decorations, processions, and all the et 
ceteras of the spectacle character were of the first 
order, and the feats of familiarity of man with the 
wild beasts are introduced in the most astounding 
form. The business of the arena for the feats of 
equestrianism, is very cleverly constructed on the 
stage, after the dramatic performance has been con¬ 
cluded. In the interim, Mr. Sweeney, the cele¬ 
brated Virginny Banjo player, performs wonders 
upon his rude instrument, accompanying himself in 
two comic nigger melodies ; and Mr. Derious does 
a curious trick which he calls “ La Truncka His¬ 
paniola.” The horsemanship was very excellent, 
and altogether the night’s entertainment seemed 
very much to gratify a most respectable and crowded i 
audience. j 


“ The Ladies of England,” says a celebrated 
German writer, “ are more amiable, lovelier, more 
industrious, and therefore better wives than any 
other ; and I impute no small share of their supe¬ 
riority in these respects to their skill in the domes¬ 
tic accomplishments of ornamental and useful 
needlework.” 

Nor can there be now any excuse for inadequacy 
to these delightful occupations, since the publica¬ 
tion (by Mr. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street,) of the Work Table and Embroidery Frame 
Companion —a Manual of all the accomplish¬ 
ments dependant upon the Needle—a splendid 
work— 

— lt rich in its rainbow hues 
And garmented in gold!” 

The illuminated title, and the Arabesque scroll 
cover, are among the cktf d* oeuvres of decorative 
art. We commend this work as one of those few 
presents which will be always acceptable to the fair 
sex. Assuredly the namby-pamby verse and inane 
stories which so frequently form the staple of 
works presented to the younger branches, can 
neither yield them a high opinion of the giver, nor 
of his or her estimation of themselves; but that a 
compliment to elegant and industrious accomplish¬ 
ment is reflected from a work like this will be ad¬ 
mitted by all. Extreme moderation in price is 
another characteristic of this work which it were 
unjust to the enterprising publisher to lose sight 
of. 


Polytechnic Institution .—We recommend all 
ladies, either resident in London, or if only visit¬ 
ing the metropolis, to inspect Mr. Beard's process 
of photographic portraits at this Institution, or at 
either of his other establishments in Parliament- 
street and King William-street, City. The great 
improvements which have been made, at an im¬ 
mense outlay, render the likenesses so perfect, that 
they must afford complete satisfaction. The opera¬ 
tion takes only a few minutes, and thus all the 
tedium of ” sitting for one’s picture ” is avoided. 


The Respirator .—It is melancholy to contem¬ 
plate the amount of prejudice existing with regard 
to the efforts of science; but when those efforts 
are directed to alleviate the sufferings of humanity, 
and that prejudice results from self-interest, it 
amounts to wickedness. Why do not the faculty 
recommend the ingenious and scientific invention 
of Mr. Jeffreys ? If they do not actually condemn 
it, why so reluctant to advise its adoption by those 
whose acute sufferings, from affections of the chest, 
Ac., would be removed by its use ? An examina¬ 
tion into the construction of this curious instrument 
will be sufficient to convince most persons of its 
utility. Science has long since provided climate 
for vegetable life, and different modes of sustaining 
delicate plants in the unequable temperature of this 
country, have much engrossed the attention of men 
of research—the improved methods of heating our 
hot-houses testifies to their success. But it re¬ 
mained for Mr. Jeffreys to conceive the grand idea, 
and to provide a plan for adapting climate to the 
delicate plants of the animal kingdom ; not, as in 
the other case, by heating a building to a certain 
temperature, but by giving the individual an atmo¬ 
sphere suited to his constitution, and which he could 
carry with him wherever his business might demand 
his presence. This was the more difficult task, and 
this Mr. Jeffreys accomplished. We speak not of 
the merits of this scientific and beautiful instru¬ 
ment from mere hearsay—we are in constant com¬ 
munication with a gentleman who owes his life to 
its use, and whose feeling of humanity for persons 
suffering as he did, prompts him at all tim es to 
give the Respirator his unqualified recommenda¬ 
tion. 
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THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 

BT MBS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

{Concluded from page 16.) 


“Oh, George!” she continued, after having 
detailed her misery, from her mother’s death, 
“ if the mere necessaries of life were all that 
persons requisite to render them happy, how 
lew would be objects of commiseration!—Yet 
even those are dealt out to me with a grudging 
hand. But there are a thousand things be¬ 
sides bread and meat requisite to make existence 
tolerably comfortable, setting aside any too 
exalted idea of terrestrial felicity,—the kind 
word—the endearing smile—the glance of 
sympathy—the consciousness of mutual inte¬ 
rest;—the want of these makes my soul heavy 
within me;—my heart is like a scroll shrivelled 
in the fire, lacking the limpid stream of affec¬ 
tion to refresh and irrigate it. 

“ Ah, me ! few are my joys, and scanty are 
my smiles ; yet I sometimes nave a short gleam 
of happiness dart over my gloomed mind, as a 
sunbeam will steal occasionally into the darkest 
cavern; but, like a seedling in the shade, it 
languishes and fades for want of the fos¬ 
tering rays of kindness, until it vanishes for 
ever. 

“ You cannot think what it is to open the eyes 
of a morning, after having dreamt of your 
mother; nay, felt her very kiss, and heara her 
voice in a soft whisper blessing you, and seen 
her eyes smiling upon you, so that their light 
struck to your heart, it was so glorious—to find 
that a phantasy had mocked you,—to find your 
mother was cold in the grave—that her voice 
was mute—her eye dim; and that there was none 
now to kiss you, or bless you, or to look fondly 
on you; but all that was left for you was to ex¬ 
claim, in the bitterness of your soul, ‘Oh ! an¬ 
other day am 1 kept from her, and heaven; 
Lord, give me patience to bear it!’ 

“ I do not know of what advantage sensi¬ 
bility may be to the rich and fortunate, but I 
do know, alas ! that it is the bane of the poor 
and dependent. My aunt says 1 have no bu¬ 
siness with nerves , sensations, emotions, re¬ 
sentments ; that they are luxuries only for the 
wealthy and idle. But if the wealthy feel them 
as acutely as 1 do, then are they to be pitied 
indeed: for I never knew I possessed them, until 
her barbarity called them into play. Hourly 
do those cola, unfeeling lips profane the me¬ 
mory of my sainted mother, violate her dust 
and ashes, and torture her spirit in the grave, 
by taunting me with the errors of my childhood 
—my happy, deplored childhood; declaring it 
will take years to eradicate the remembrance of 
my early, and most absurdly foolish education, 
and make me a rational being. But, George, 


the grave will close over me, too, ere she effects 
such a transformation—ere she teaches this 
forlorn heart to think ever of my parents save 
with adoration. Yes; the grave must hide me 
first. Oh, would that it did ! 

“ You will, perhaps, say, why submit to this 
tyranny ? why not complain to your uncle ? It 
would De useless; he has neither the inclina¬ 
tion, nor the power, to redress the wrongs of 
his sister’s orphan child. Absorbed the whole 
of the day witn his professional avocations, and 
for the most part of the night in those convi¬ 
vial enjoyments he is driven from an unsocial 
home to seek elsewhere, he has no time to give 
ear to my complaint. My sighs would go up 
before him in vain. 

“ Besides, she is less unkind to me in his 
presence; her words are less bitter, her voice 
less harsh; she even tries to cheer the spirit 
she has broken , and tempt the appetite she has 
destroyed. And, God pardon me, if I judge 
wrongfully, for great sorrow makes us unjust; 
but I think he fancies, while she has me to vent 
her spleen upon, (for the rancour of her heart 
must have an outlet,) he will be spared its ma¬ 


lignity. 

“The 


en you may say again, why not seek for 
a situation, according to your original intention ? 
I have implored them to allow me to do so; 
but their worldly pride, and avarice of soul, 
will not suffer them to consent. My uncle says 
it would injure his reputation in the eyes of his 
wealthy patients, if his niece , his only near re¬ 
lative, were to quit his comfortable and luxu¬ 
rious mansion, to seek a precarious subsistence 
under the roof of a stranger; and my aunt de¬ 
clares, that I might as well become a menial 
at once—for she never could see the difference 
between a governess and a servant, for her 
part, and that she should be ashamed to own 
ner husband had a relation so low in the world. 
Yet, I know I am a nuisance to them both; 
and they would rejoice if death burst the bonds 
they so unwittingly imposed upon themselves 
by my adoption. 

“ I feel every hour, for I am made to feel 
it, that I am, what Charles Lamb describes, 
with a sort of humour that makes me sorrow¬ 
ful—‘A Poor Relation—the most irrelevant 
thing in nature—a piece of impertinent cor¬ 
respondency — an oaious approximation — a 
haunting conscience—a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noon-tide of our prosperity 
—an unwelcome remembrancer—a perpetually 
recurring mortification—a drain on your purse, 
a more intolerable dun upon your pride—a 
drawback upon success—a rebuke to your 
rising—a stain in your blood—a blot on your 
’scutcheon—a rent in your garment—a death’s- 
head at your banquet—Agathocles’ pot—a 
Mordecai in your gate, a Lazarus at your door 
—a lion in your path—a frog in your chamber 
—a fly in your ointment—a mote m your eye— 


a triumph to your enemy, an apology to your 
friends—the one thing not needful— tne hail in 
harvest—the ounce of sour in a pound of 
sweet.* And 1 am all this; all, all! I, Gertrude 
Alymer! the idolized, the adored! O, George, 
is it not terrible to think of! most, most ter¬ 
rible ?” 

As she thus poured the torrent of her long 
pent-up feelings into the ear she knew lis¬ 
tened with deep .and holy sympathy to her 
heart-rending recital, her face was upturned to 
mine, and as I silently marked its ever-varying 
expression, I saw how very sweet it was—it 
was a face, indeed, on which “ the dove sat 
visibly brooding.” Mild, seraphic, and re¬ 
signed, she looked as if she had communed 
with something higher than the gross beings of 
earth, and her glance upraised to heaven had 
caught the pure and divine look of its angelic 
inhabitants. While I yet gazed in the speechless 
admiration superior beauty always awakens in 
the boyish heart, a soft moonbeam, just rising 
from a dark cloud, and falling full upon that 
beauteous face, lent it an additional charm; and 
unable to resist its fascination, I bent my head 
and impressed a passionate kiss on her elo¬ 
quent lips ! It was the first —that is, the first 
mat ever caused my heart to throb with the 
consciousness of exquisite delight. As in¬ 
fants, we had exchanged kisses every mo¬ 
ment in the day; but that was done in the 
wilfulness of exuberant gaiety,—this, in the 
solemn seriousness of a grieved and pitying 
spirit. 

Gertrude blushed painfully, and withdrew 
her half-reclining form from my embrace. 
She, too, felt that that ardent kiss bore no re¬ 
semblance to the kiss of our childhood. Yet 
was I, alas! too inexperienced then to compre¬ 
hend why we were both so agitated by so inno¬ 
cent an action—why I trembled, and felt my 
heart bounding, as it were, from my bosom—or 
why a flush should overspread that fair girl’s 
face, vivid as the hue the evening sun flings 
over the snowy Alps—Nature’s own mountains 
of alabaster. 

Oh! if I had been only a few years older, I 
might have understood it was the first expan¬ 
sion of the germ of affection Love had implanted 
in our infant bosoms. Oh ! that white-winged 
Pity had but whispered it to my quickened 
soul, how much more efficaciously could I have 
consoled that desolate girl!—what a field for 
rapturous professions her own artless confes¬ 
sions afforded!—for hopeful and sunlit pro¬ 
mises of future happiness !—of exhortations to 
patience!—of certain felicity, when I should 
return to claim her as my own, and dry for 
ever the tear in her melancnoly eye! I might 
have inspired Hope once more in that despair- 

a heart—won its smile to her lips—its 
t to her eye—its warmth to her cheek, and 
its animation to : 4igr drooping figure,—had I 
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only divined at that moment the hidden mean- 
of that thrilling kiss! 

ut, as it was, I uttered merely the most 
commonplace expressions of sympathy, in re¬ 
ply to her eloquent grief, a boy at the awkward 
age of sixteen alone understands; I wonder how 
she could weep, and thank me, and bless me 
as she did, for such barren pity !—I wonder 
how she could, —but woman’s nature is so 
beautifully grateful! 

When I had conducted her back as far as the 

f te of her uncle’s house, “ Dearest Gertrude,” 
exclaimed, clasping her hand tenderly be¬ 
tween my own, “ I really shudder to leave you 
to such sufferings, but it shall not be for long 
—my mother shall make a home for you,—I 
will not rest until she has obtained your uncle’s 
permission for you to come to us,—he will not 
refuse so rational a request to the earliest, the 
oldest friend of your mother;—you shall eat of 
her bread, and arink of her cup, and lie in her 
bosom, and be unto her as a daughter;—my 
siBters will be your sisters—my father your 
father—and while I live I will be a brother to 
you—trust me, I will, sweet persecuted girl. 

" With them you will soon regain your bloom 
and beauty, ana laugh once more in the wild¬ 
ness of a buoyant heart. Come,” I continued, 
wishing to banish her overpowering despond¬ 
ency, and also to delude myself with the idea 
that I had left her somewhat cheerful, “ do not 
part with an old friend with those tear-brimmed 
eyes,—give me one smile to illumine remem¬ 
brance when seas separate us, Gertrude!” 

This allusion to my inevitable departure 
from England was the most unfortunate I 
could have made, for the tears, which she had 
until then suppressed with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, now burst from her choking heart, and 
fell in torrents from her eyes, which to conceal, 
she threw her face on my bosom. I feel her 
there now,—I hear her convulsive sobs of 
agony,—would to God I had taken her to my 
mother’s arms then! 

On reaching home, after a most miserable 
journey, I recounted to my family the wretched 
state of slavery and dependence in which I had 
found Gertrude Alymer. I described her 
wasted health, her broken spirits, and implored 
my mother to hasten to release her from her 
misery, for the sake of the friend of her youth. 
To my great joy, all agreed that not a moment 
ought to be lost—that it was but a common act 
of mercy to rescue her from such oppression ; 
and my father added, with an expression of 
sublime benevolence irradiating his fine manly 
countenance, “ Thank God, that I am enablea, 
through his graciousness, to offer an asylum to 
the orphan! I never knew the value 01 money 
before. Oh ! its possession is indeed a bless¬ 
ing, when it enables us to befriend the desti¬ 
tute. Remember,” he continued, more imme¬ 
diately addressing himself to my sisters, 
“ when Miss Alymer comes amongst us, let it 
be your religious study to make her feel at 
home and at ease in every respect—set a watch 
over your lips, my dear girls—neither boast of 
your jewels, your wardrobe, nor your expecta¬ 
tions ; for, to the reduced gentlewoman, whose 
feelings have been sharpened on the grinding- 
stone of adversity, the luxuries of the wealthy 
appear a reproach to her poverty: but talk with 
her on music, literature, and every feminine 
accomplishment, and then you will find she is 
rich in all the superior treasures of the mind, 
indeed; yet, be not you jealous of them neither, 
for it is in the power of us all to derive and im¬ 
part mutual instruction and improvement.” 


Never had I loved—never had I venerated— 
my father, so much as at that moment. What 
a mnd of good sense and godlike charity was 
concealed under the exterior of a plain, happy- 
looking country gentleman ! How many such 
characters may England boast of at this mo¬ 
ment Every rural district throughout the 
land possesses, at least, one such almost patri¬ 
arch. 

On my mother’s promising to write to Mr. 
Robertson the first thing in the morning, I 
went to bed perfectly happy, and dreamt I 
beheld Gertrude strolling in our garden, linked 
in the embraces of my sisters, as fond, lovely 
young girls love to do, resembling the Graces 
in their sweet entwinements, and 1 was actually 
awakened by their imaginary light and joyous 
laugh. Alas! that dream was never realised— 
Mrs. Robertson would not resign her victim, 
and my mother was refused! This I only 
learnt some time after, for ere she had received 
an answer to her letter, I had sailed for Africa. 

In the bustle of a camp—the dissipation of 
quarters—night or day, in whatever scene 1 was 
engaged, the pale, angelic, sorrowful face of 
Gertrude Alymer was present. Yet, such was 
my fatal procrastination,—the extraordinary 
ignorance of the real state of my feelings re¬ 
specting her, and the too easy facility of youth 
to yield to every present seduction,—that I nei¬ 
ther wrote to her, nor even very anxiously alluded 
to her in any of my letters borne; although in 
the first I receivea from England, I had learnt 
that she was not allowed to visit my family. 

I lived in a dream of riot and folly, and suf¬ 
fered time to glide on imperceptibly, without 
conceiving it was possible for it to be working 
me evil in its insidious noiselessness. 

At the expiration of three years I was in¬ 
valided home, having been wounded in the 
shoulder, which, together with gaiety and ex¬ 
cess, had completely undermined my consti¬ 
tution. It is astonisning, when removed from 
the scenes of thoughtless indulgences, how 
rapidly all my former affections ana purer ideas 
came oack upon my heart;—during the whole 
voyage, every faculty of my soul was absorbed 
with the recollection of the young girl I had 
left struggling with such terrible misery. On 
the vessel reaching the Downs, 1 was put on 
shore at Deal, and, without intimating my ar¬ 
rival to my friends in Wilts, hurried off as fast 
as four post-horses could carry me, to Laindon. 

I cannot express my anxiety during the 
journey—the sort of cruel foreboding that tor- 
mentea me—the vague and indefinable appre¬ 
hensions which swelled my heart almost to 
bursting. It appeared as if a thick mist had 
been suddenly swept from my mind, by some 
supernatural agency, and showed me, in all its 
fearful and startling clearness, my worse than 
folly, in so long delaying to inform myself of 
the welfare of a being on whom I now knew 
all my future happiness depended;—did not 
such culpable negligence merit a severe punish¬ 
ment ? 

Should she be dead!—I had left her so ill— 
so persecuted,—could so fragile a plant bow 
to the storm, and not be snapped asunder by 
its violence ? 

On the chaise reaching the gate, l beheld 
her aunt seated in an arbour in the garden— 
alone; for it was the middle of August—the 
same time of the year as my last visit,—strange 
coincidence! 1 leaped from the chaise, and 
without announcing myself to her, exclaimed, 
trembling with a dread presentiment, “ Where 
is Gertrude Alymer ? is she dead ?” 


“ Good gracious! Mr. Gordon,” she cried, 
recognizing me instantly, “ where in the world 
have you come from, to ask such a question? 
my niece, Mrs. Simpson , was alive and well 
this morning.” 

“ Good God! she is not —cannot be mar¬ 
ried!” 


“ She, is though, I assure you, and very well, 
too—wants for nothing now; and so generous 
to me, bless her! ” 

“ Where is she to be found—for see her I 
must! Pray—pray tell me where she is living, 
for mercy’s sake! ” 

“ Well, really I don’t know what her hus¬ 
band will say to all these vagaries in another 
man, about nis own wife, f know Robertson 
wouldn’t like it by no manner of meanB.” 

“ Oh! if you do not tell me where she is, I 
shall die,” I exclaimed vehemently, actually 
falling on the ground, from over-wrought feel¬ 
ings. 

“ Good lack, young man, how violent you 
are. But if you must see her, you must, I sup¬ 
pose ; you’ll, therefore, find her at her father’s 
old house, down the village; but it’s all done 
up quite new, and beautifully furnished,—you 
won’t know it, I’m sure.” 

I stayed to hear no more, but tottering to 
the chaise, ordered the driver to take me to 
the house ; for, short as the distance was, I felt 
it utterly impossible to walk there, my strength 
being perfectly prostrated by this stupendous 
blow. 

On arriving, and asking for Mrs. Simpson, 
I was shown into the parlour—the old parlour 
which had so often resounded with our infant 
mirth,—where, seated by the open window, I 
beheld Gertrude, alone— that was a blessing! 

She started up on my entrance, and clasping 
her hands together in an agony, exclaimed, 
“ O George! you have returned too late; I am 
married!” 

“ I know it, alas ! Gertrude,” I replied, 
sinking into a chair beside her. “ It is all my 
own fault—I shall never, never forgive myself— 
twwr • 

“ I thought you must be dead,” she re¬ 
sumed ; “ as I could not conceive it possible 
that you could so entirely forget the companion 
of your childhood, and be alive. But, perhaps 
your letters miscarried.” 

“ No, Gertrude, no! I never wrote—a de¬ 
mon possessed me. I trusted to your early 
prepossession,—I thought you would wait for 
me— remember me, as I have you. For, Ger¬ 
trude, notwithstanding my strange silence, 
your sweet image has ever been present with 
me—to be adored—yes,” I continued, bursting 
into tears, “ I love you—have ever loved you— 
must love you as long as I exist.” 

“ Dear George,” she replied, in a voice nearly 
inarticulate from emotion, while tears flowed in 
torrents unheededly down her pale face, “ I do 
not know whether I am about to commit a sin 
in the confession your grief extorts from me, 
but if so, God pardon that, as I hope he will 
my many other offences.—But from infancy I 
have been attached to you—it was that shed 
a warmth over the wintry sorrow of my heart— 
it was that enabled me to bear up against op¬ 
pression and tyranny—it was that furnished me 
with hope, amid scenes of despair that would 
have broken many a stouter heart—But 
woman is so sanguine—so trustful—so full of 
sweet imaginations—fancies— 

“ * For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place: 

Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans. 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine.' 
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Look! I had my talisman, dear George," and 
she drew from her bosom a miniature of my¬ 
self, painted from memory after our last in¬ 
terview. “ I have worn this as a memorial 
of the dead, but must now wear it no longer; 
what was then a sacred remembrance, would 
wow be a culpable indulgence;—I must not 
forget that I am a wife—that I have other 
duties to fulfil—other thoughts to encourage; 
and that with respect to past hopes— past 
affections, I must pray to have them cancelled 
from memory—erasea from my heart. I have 
been thus candid with you, because I abhor 
falsehood and affectation, and because I know 
your honour and my own strength; as Ger¬ 
trude Alymer, you might, and did love me— 
but you could not love the sullied Gertrude 
Simpson!” 

“0 Gertrude!" I exclaimed, “you surely 
will not endeavour to forget me—you cannot 
do it—all around you is pregnant with sweet 
and haunting memories of the past. Changed 
as this room is—I see it in all its pristine 
neatness and comfort— there hung your fa¬ 
ther’s picture— here stood your piano—and in 
that corner, out of the way of our romps, was 
your mother's little work-table; I see her seated 
at it now—with her elegant form, and sweet 
face—with the shake of the head at our noise 
which was not reproof— 

“' Twas here we chased the slipper by the sound; 

And turned the blindfold hero round and round. 

Twas here, at eve, we formed our fairy ring; 

And Fancy fluttered on her wildest wing. 

Ye household Deities; whose guardian eye 

Marked each pure thought, ere registered on high; 

Still, still ye walk the consecrated ground. 

And breathe the soul of inspiration round. 

And yet you hope to forget me, Gertrude— 
here, in thus beloved room! Oh! you will find 
it impossible! your heart will rebel against 
such cold dictates of conventionalisms." 

“ I must try, George,” she replied mourn¬ 
fully. “ I m ust, indeed, try—and the Almighty 
may strengthen the endeavour.” After we 
a little more composed, she entered more 
on the circumstances connected with her 
marriage. She said, “ she had no reason 
to complain of her husband,—that he was 
kind, affectionate, and considerate to a de¬ 
gree,—that she owed him every gratitude for 
rescuing her from such miseiy—which he had 
done as an atonement for his father’s having 
occasioned it; he being the only son of the 
man who had wrought the ruin of her family; 
and who on his death-bed, amid the horrors 
of the most sincere repentance, revealed the 
source of his wealth to his noble-minded and 
miserable son—miserable from the reflected 
disgrace of a parent’s dishonour,—exhorting 
him to fly to England—to seek us out, and 
make all the reparation in his power to beings 
he had so cruelly injured. Alas! they were 
beyond the reach of his contrition—happily 
beyond it, save unfortunate me. 1, therefore, 
became the unique object of his solicitude, 
and never was a dying injunction so strictly, 
so religiously obeyed! Never was a buried 
lather’s turpitude so sweetly purified by the 
tears of a son! I do my husband but justice 
in this commendation—barely justice. Per¬ 
ceiving the state of slavery and destitution in 
which I was dragging on a wretched and 
blighted existence, he, from mere pity, and 
conscience, offered me his hand and ample 
fortune. 

“ Long, long I resisted—yea, while a spark of 
hope glimmered in my bosom for your return; 
•hut at last, goaded to desperation by the in¬ 


creasing cruelty of the beings I lived with, I 
took the dreadful step which for ever places an 
impassable gulf between us in this world. 

“ Yet, were it not for the early and deeply 
rooted regrets 1 have gnawing at my very 
soul, I might be tolerably happy with him: 
but they are only to be eradicated in the grave— 
to which I only wanted this unlooked-for re¬ 
turn to propel me, with a fearful and irre¬ 
sistible violence;—my foot was on the verge of 
the dread abyss ere you came—you will see 
with horror the rapidity of my descent to its 
awful and untrodden bottom. My husband 
bought the dear old house, in the hope that fa¬ 
miliar associations might restore my health and 
spirits—but they are the canker ot my heart’s 
bud of bliss—they only minister to tne silent 
and incurable grief which is day by day, and 
hour by hour, consuming me— 

There comes a day, when thought is like the steed, 
The pale and phantom steed bestrid by death, 

That rides o’er corpses;— 

When memory is tne curfew of the mind. 

That only speaks to tell the hour of glooms; 

Or—with the maniac whom “ no man could bind”— 
Makes all its dwelling in the place of tombs/ 

That day has come to me, George!—And all 
my hope now is to rejoin my sainted mother 
in the realms of bliss." I listened to Ger¬ 
trude without interrupting her, in the silence 
of a breaking heart. What, alas! could I say 
to her? I saw she was doomed to an early 
death—it was written on her wan countenance 
too legibly to dare to hope the contrary—it 
was in the look of her eyes, the sound of her 
voice—her every movement betokened it,— 
death was hovering round her—inevitable, 
dreadful death. 

As a last favour, the very, very last she would 
have it in her power to grant, or I to solicit, I 
begged her to let us once more stroll together 
over the old haunts. Her husband was from 
home, but she thought he would not be angry 
with her complying with such a request. 

Again we revisited every glen, valley and 
nook, where we had strayed so many, many 
times before. How did we loiter at the old 
bridge!—how did we linger at the stile ere we 
had courage to cross it, conscious that it was 
for the last time we should do so together! 
At length we reached the well-known hazel- 
copse, where seating ourselves in the hush of 
overpowering emotion, we simultaneously burst 
into a passion of tears. Not a question was 
asked—not a condolence proffered—we knew 
the cause of our mutual anguish, and knew it 
was out of the reach of consolation. I drew 
Gertrude to my bosom—her head dropped on 
my shoulder, and once more I gazed on that 
pale, seraphic, upturned face. Once more a 
young moon-beam lent it a supernal expression 
of glorified beauty, and resignation—and once 
more, overcome by a crowd of tumultuous 
feelings, I impressed a long, fond, passionate 
kiss on her lips— it was the last! 

In a few months after she died in giving 
birth to a daughter. Finding I could not over¬ 
come the disappointment of all my dearest 
dreams of earthly felicity, and that my consti¬ 
tution was for ever shattered by regret and 
sorrow, my spirits for ever broken, and the 
fire of amoition extinguished in her grave, I 
sold out of the army, and, despite the expos¬ 
tulations of my friends, went and settled for 
the remainder of my days at Laindon, hoping 
they would not be very far advanced into the 
vale of years, to cast the lengthened shadow of 
misery over my blighted path ; but, alas! 
grief does not kill—the heart is stubborn to 



yield to its stroke—it bows, but will not break. 
Eloisa survived Abelard for more than twenty 
years, but she never forgot him—she wept for 
nim incessantly, and deplored him for ever,— 
finding almost a sweetness in her bitter woe— 
a blessedness in accursed wrong. 

The only thing that rendered existence en¬ 
durable to me was the almost paternal plea¬ 
sure I felt in watching over the infancy of 
Gertrude’s child. I cultivated the society of 
its father, for the darling’s sake, and found 
him worthy of the warmest friendship. He 
was not jealous at the undisguised regret I 
showed for his departed wife—he even appeared 
to have a stronger regard for me in consequence 
of it. Her virtues, ner beauty, and her early 
fate, made the constant theme of our conver¬ 
sation. 

We met every afternoon, when, with Ger¬ 
trude’s baby on my knee, I used to recount to 
its father its mother’s happy infancy, and en¬ 
deavour to trace in its young face her own 
loveliness at that age. 

“Ah!" he would frequently exclaim, with 
deep and shame-awakened emotion, “ and my 
father blighted all that felicity !—my father sped 
her, and her father and her mother to the grave. 

“ Oh! if they have met above, have they 
pardoned their murderer ? dare I hope that they 
could meet in that Heaven where all is for¬ 
giveness ? O, my father! dare I indeed hope 
it? 


“ God knows, I did all in my power to atone 
for your crime—all, all I could to save the 
sweet creature. But the axe was laid to the 
root of the tree before I snatched her from 
those fiends—those worse than savages. Yet, 
yet if you had but returned before, a little while 
before, the drooping flower might have revived, 
might have rebloomed, nourished by the dew of 
your bosom, Gordon! 

“ It was only just previous to her death, that 
she confessed her long and secret attachment 
for you—yours for her—your last visit—your 
last walk together, and your last kiss. ‘ For,* 
she said, and despite the paleness of death, 
found still a blush from the invincible modesty 
of her nature, while she spoke, ‘ that until she 
told me all, and was assured that I forgave her, 
she felt as if she should bear away a sin beyond 
the grave, to cause her parents to feel a shame, 
even in their bowers of perfect purity.’ 

“ Oh ! if I had only known of your mutual 
affection before our fatal marriage, I would 
have undertaken a pilgrimage to the East in 
search of Gertrude AJymeris love—too, too 
happy at so small a sacrifice to offer retribution 
for my father’s perfidy. But, alas! I only 
learnt it with her expiring breath. 

“Almost her last words were to me, as I wept 
over her in utter despair, ‘My dear husband, you 
have been most kind to me, most kind indeed, 
and I ought to have been more grateful to you 
for it. But God and your own conscience will 
be your reward. Be assured of this, however, 
if I had known you from infancy, as I did 
George, I should certainly have loved you as 
fondly. But it is in vain to deny it—to strug¬ 
gle against it— 


“ * I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom is vanish’d from my life. 
For O ! he stood beside me like my youth, 
Transform’d for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortune waits my future toils. 

The beautiful is vanished—and returns not.’ 


“ To you she gave her last earthly thought 
—her last earthly prayer; and, had you been 
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near her dying bed, would have given her last 
glance—her last sigh; I, therefore, marvel not 
at your grief, at your despair, nor at your love 
for her infant,—cherish it for its mother’s sake, 
for you have also an atonement to make to her 
watching spirit, for the procrastination which 
prevented her knowing that love which would 
—which must have snatched her from the 
grave, for it was her life—her vitality—its 
want her Death.” 

I could only clasp the infant closer to my 
heart, in silent contrition for my blind folly, 
as Simpson concluded, and register a vow m 
heaven to protect that babe, which I have kept, 
for I am now an aged man, bordering on the 
grave; and Gertrude Simpson, long since be¬ 
come my whole and sole care, is a lovely 
young woman, heiress to all my fortune, and 
is to be united to-morrow to one whose worth 
makes his sole possessions, but whom she 
loves, as, alas! her mother once loved me. I 
have consented to the marriage—I have given 
up all to make them happy—I have even de¬ 
prived myself of the last remnant of earthly 
felicity, tne heart and affections of Gertrude 
Alymer’s daughter;—then, surely, surely I have 
made the atonement to her mother’s watching 
spirit, her father said I must—writing those 
words with a pen of flame on my soul! 


RURAL SONNETS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 REGULUS,” 44 THE CA¬ 
THEDRAL BELL,” AND OTHER TRAGEDIE8. 


FEBRUARY. 

Near the 44 pale primrose,” and, in long array, 
Lifting their flags of truce to Winter rude, 

Like marshall’d vestals of the older day, 

Or white-rob’d nuns amid their solitude; 

Lo 1 where the modest snowdrops deck the ground 
With dove-like promise of serener hours; 

In young and old, the late-chill’d pulses bound, 

To greet these herald-chastities of flowers. 

But flakes descend—or frosts, with spangling sheen, 
Feather the boughs—or sprea d along the land— 
Soon, the South winds revivify the scene, 

And crops and meadows verdantly expand. 

The birds now pair—the foremos t germs unfold— 
Mezereons blush in pink—the cro cus peeps in gold. 


MARCH. 

Winter departs—as one whose swoon is o’er 
Shows a faint smile where all of late seem’d dead, 
So the awakening Earth, benumb’d no more, 

Her earliest growths in Nature’s lap doth spread. 
Like plumps of verdant spears, above the soil 
Bulbs, plants, and shoots, in elfin beauty, rise; 
In garden-ranges busy labourers toil; 

The day is fine—his task the sower plies. 

The buds now swell perceptibly—the air 

Softens—the forward lambs are in the field— 

To tree top nests the clamouring rooks repair— 
Gushes of freshness woods and pastures yield. 
All creatures, now, the quickening Spring invites 
To drink new draughts of health, and seek her 
pure delights. 

Inner Temple , J. J* 

Feb. 20, 1843. 


ORPHEUS IN KENTUCKY; OR THE 
FORCED FIDDLER. 


44 Often our seers and poets have confest 

That music’s force can tame the furious breast— 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 

His rage—the lion drop his crested mane.”—P rior. 

Chateaubriand has a pleasant story, which 
we would not for worlds believe to be pure in¬ 
vention, however in our cooler moments we may 
suspect it, about the very gentlemanly beha¬ 
viour of an amateur rattle-snake with whom he 
brushed up a passing acquaintance beneath the 
cataract of Niagara. In consequence of his 
great powers of tongue, his stinging sarcasm, 
and backbiting propensities, Chateaubriand and 
his friends very much dreaded too close an in¬ 
timacy with this very showy-looking denizen of 
the woods; and as he was beginning to mani¬ 
fest signs of displeasure at the abrupt intrusion 
of an European party upon his privacy, it was 
the most fortunate circumstance in the world, 
quoth Chateaubriand, that one of the gentlemen 
in his company bethought him of pulling a 
flute out of his pocket, and trying the effect of 
a tune. Lo ana behold you! this most culti¬ 
vated of rattle-snakes forthwith manifested a 
very admirable dilettante taste for music—be¬ 
came charmed into quietude by the sweet 
strains poured from the Frenchman’s Jlauto 
magico , and repaid the gentleman’s double- 
tonguing by abstaining from any tonguing of 
his own, and suffering the party to proceed 
without molestation. We propose to hang up 
as a pendant for this fanciful sketch of 
Chateaubriand’s a real fact which occurred 
some time since in the backwoods of America. 

Ephraim Elbow, a Kentuckian of the genuine 
breed, possessed a talent which made him very 
popular in a thinly-inhabited country. He was 
an accomplished player on the fiddle; and at the 
dances with which the settlers cheered the long 
winter nights, each giving a rude but truly jocund 
entertainment in succession, Ephraim was sure 
to be an invited guest. He was a good fellow, 
and a merry fellow, and a capital hand at spin¬ 
ning 44 a tough yam,” a quality for which most 
Kentuckians are conspicuous; and when to this 
was added the rare talent of playing dancing- 
tunes very respectably on the violin, it will be 
readily inferred that he was judged no small 
acquisition to these rustic parties. 

Upon one occasion it happened that Ephraim 
staid for rather a longer period than usual at 
one of these dances, partly detained by the 
potency and other excellent qualities of the 
liquor which was served by the proprietor of 
the log-house, partly by a little flirtation, verg¬ 
ing upon matrimony, in which he happened 
iust then to be engaged. As he was wending 
nis way homeward, the first grey light of morn¬ 
ing was beginning to peep over the Eastern 
hills. Ephraim had just arrived at an old clear¬ 
ing near the edge of the woods, upon which 
stood the withering frame of a dilapidated log- 
hut. Here he sat down for an instant to rest 
his wearied limbs, for he had danced and played 
all night, and to muse on the beauties of face, 
form, and mind, which centred in the future 
Mrs. Elbow. 

Suddenly a terrific howling came from all 
sides on his ears, and imagine his horror when 
he found himself beset in every direction by an 
immense pack of wolves! 


They had scented him from afar, and on they 
came at full speed, excessively pleased with the 
prospect of so savoury a breakfast. A flying 
assault of Platoff’s Cossacks never produced 
greater consternation in the breasts of Napo¬ 
leon’s miUtaires at the retreat from Moscow. 

Ephraim remained for an instant honor- 
chained to the spot: the next, he bounded up 
from the block on which he was seated, like a 
man struck through the heart by a musket- 
ball, and rushed into the interior of the hut; 
the door stood wide open, and he made a 
violent effort to close it, but its rusty and 
treacherous hinges gave way, and it fell to the 
ground. Here was a new consternation! 

Ephraim had not an instant left for reflec¬ 
tion. The foe was fast closing upon him. 
They howled, as it were, in his veiy ear, and 
with terrific loudness. Ephraim thought he 
had never heard sounds so loud before. He 
sprang upon a beam with a degree of agility 
which would make the fortune of Hervio Nano, 
the Man-Fly. The wolves were now in the log- 
house. 

Ephraim sprang to a second and still higher 
beam; but the foremost of the pack had 
already reached the first They were evidently 
bent upon breakfasting in the log-house. 

Great as had been Ephraim’s consternation, 
and hurried as his retreat had been into the inte¬ 
rior of the hut, he had not deserted his beloved 
fiddle. It was partly through instinct that he 
had held both fiddle and bow firmly grasped 
in his left hand, partly through the esteem in 
which he held it, for it was a very capital 
violin, and a new purchase. To that violin, 
strange as it may appear, its owner was in¬ 
debted for his life. 

Ephraim was not much of a scholar; but as 
Tom Moore says in his cutting address to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, 44 perhaps he’d read or heard 
repeated,” the well-known line:— 

44 Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast!” 


At all events the thought struck him—and a 
lucky one it was—that it might be of use, and 
could do no harm, to try the effect of 44 the 
concord of sweet sounds” on the furious beasts 
by which he was surrounded. Hey presto ! he 
struck up, with a nervous twitch of the elbow, 
the briskest tune in existence—to wit, Yankee 
Doodle! 

The effect which it produced was truly mira¬ 
culous. All the stores of the art-magical could 
accomplish nothing like it. The wolves gave 
over their howling in an instant. A while ago 
they were bristling with rage—apparently un- 
tameable as hyaenas, and the frightful mono¬ 
tony of their howls was only varied here and 
there by an angry bark, as one of the most for¬ 
ward of the pack bared his gleaming tusks. In 
fact, the party became pleased and attentive 
listeners. 

It was a curious audience for which Ephraim 
was developing the precious mysteries of his 
art. A Swiss at the loved sounds of the Ram 
des Vaches, a Scotchman at hearing Robin 
Adair , an Irishman at the inspiriting strain of 
Garryowen , played in a foreign land, would 
not sympathise with the melody more deeply. 

But the wolves were only too attentive, and 
too anxious to witness the manifestation of 
Ephraim’s powers. The thing became fright¬ 
fully tiresome, an 44 awful” pain took possession 
of his elbow and fore-arm, and the limb itself 
was ready to drop off. He found that his ca¬ 
pabilities of endurance had never been so pinch- 
mgly taxed by a party of fifty country-dancers, 
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as by a single pack of wolves. He could hold 
out no longer—he stopped playing for an in¬ 
stant. Growl! growl! jump! jump ! One of 
the longest-tusked of the animals came within 
two inches of his leg at that last bound. Here 
was certainly a pressing call for the renewal of 
his orchestral labours. 

To the diabolical fatigue of his elbow, a new 
grief was added. The morning was exceed¬ 
ingly cold; and Ephraim’s fingers at length 
became benumbed—almost frozen. “ Stop¬ 
ping” was out of the question—in two senses. 
He wisely continued scraping the strings; and 
the music which he elicited, though Ole Bull 
would scarcely have acknowledged it for legi¬ 
timate, was considered very passable by his 
audience. Probably none of them had a cor¬ 
rectly educated ear, there being no Italian 
Opera in all Kentucky. 

Ephraim’s visitors were resolutely bent upon 
having either the fiddling or the fiddler, and 
with me Kentuckian it was evidently a ques¬ 
tion of being eaten up, or continuing the 
music. Snap went string after string. Catgut 
is not indestructible asphaltus, and horse-hair 
will not last for ever. Another crack! Good 
lack, there is the third string gone, and the 
bass alone remains. That single bass-string 
was more valuable to Ephraim than even the 
illustrious bass-string of Paganini. But the 
few grufif notes which Ephraim was able to 
elicit from this string, were evidently dissatis¬ 
factory to their worships the wolves. Their 
ears were spoiled by the superior music which 
they had heard in the early part of the con¬ 
cert, when all the strings were perfect, and 
Ephraim’s elbow almost “ as fresh as a daisy.” 
An occasional growl from his long-tailed critics 
made Ephraim start, and scrape upon his sin¬ 
gle string with vastly increased emphasis. 

Just at this important conjuncture, when 
the party were beginning to show their teeth, 
and snarl pretty freely, like other concert- 
critics, and when the conclusion to which they 
had arrived, seemed to be: “We’ve had 
enough of it,” a party of Ephraim’s neighbours, 
armed with axes, on their way to the woods, 
made their appearance, and the wolves, to this 
luckiest of fiddler’s great relief, affrighted by 
the sight of a number of men in company, 
made a precipitate retreat to the woods. 

“ I guess,” was Ephraim’s remark, when he 
had descended, “ I guess I played a tarnation 
deal more this morain’ than if I had been 
playin’ for a wager!” 


P(ETUS AND ARRIA. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


44 It is not painful,” Arris said, 

As forth she drew the reeking blade 
From out a breast, whose whiteness vied 
With snow drift, ere the crimson tide 
Of life lent it a sanguine hue, 

That from her heart impetuous flew.— 
(And sunset oft will shed a glow 
As ruddy, on that stainless snow.) 

44 It is not painful, Poetus, dear; 

Fancy investeth death with fear; 

Look on my firm unshrinking eye— 

And learn of Arris to die.” 

44 My wife! (Great God! and can it be, 
There’s mercy yet in tyranny.) 


But for his doom,* I ne’er had known 
Thy love, and thou hadst never shown 
How deep affection's hid from sight; 
That only death can bring to light. 

My Arria 1 ’tis not pain, indeed— 

Thus sweetly taught by thee to bleed 1” 
He said—and plunged, as if in haste 
His heart deliciously might taste 
The blood that tinged the dagger’s tip, 
Warm, ruby, bright as cherub’s lip. 

His Arria’s blood ! oh ! thus to die, 

He felt was perfect ecstasy. 

Oh ! does it aye require such deed 
To controvert man’s sceptic creed, 

That woman’s love doth never glow 
Save when she is exempt from woe— 
Save when she’s lapp’d in luxury, 

With not a tear to dim her eye— 

With not a care to wring the breast 
Where passion's pulses languid rest.— 
More sudden not volcano’s birth, 

That long hath labour'd in the earth, 
Unwotted of, nor smoke, nor spark, 
Revealing the grim furnace dark 
Where Nature, in dread mystery 
Worketh her wondrous chemistry, 

Than doth a woman’s love outbreak 
When dire misfortunes overtake 
Her husband—how does she arise 
Like Angel then before his eyes, 

To speak of peace, of faith, of hope— 
Teaching him dauntlessly to cope 
With sorrow, anguish, and despair, 
Want, misery, distress, and care ; 

To rise superior to his fall; 

And find that there is good in all 1 

Adversity alone can show 

The fervour of affection's glow, 

Striking the rock to wake the spring, 
Whose water, sweet and nourishing. 
Sustains the fainting, sinking heart, 

And strength and vigour doth impart, 
When it elastic springs again 
Above the pressure of each pain. 

When man most needs her saying love, 
Each wife will then an Arria prove; 
And that is when all else doth fail, 

And Fortune's sun begins to pale, 

She bids him look beyond this world. 
Scorning the dart that sorrow hurl’d, 
And fix the wishes of his breast 
Where all is joy, and peace, and rest. 
Oh l more than Roman Arria, she 
Who thus guides to Eternity. 

* Claudius the Roman Emperor. 


National Joint-Stock Linen Company.— 
The Directors of this Company, whose operations 
have for a considerable time occasioned alarm in the 
linen trade, have at length adopted a step calculated 
to crush effectually the opposition they have had to 
encounter. A short history of the Company, which 
is not very generally known on this side of the Irish 
Channel, may prove interesting to many of our 
readers. The National Joint-Stock Linen Com¬ 
pany was founded in the early part of the year 1816, 
by a number of merchants and gentlemen in Ireland, 
who had been connected with the linen trade, for 
the purpose of purchasing the finest yarn that could 
be procured, and the manufacturing linen of a 
superior fabric, on an extended scale, for the British 
and foreign markets. Extensive premises, with 
machinery of the latest improvements, were erected 
at Lisburn, in the adjacence of grounds beautifully 
adapted for bleaching; a part of Ireland which, for 
a long period, has been noted for its linen fabrics. 
This scheme was, however, met by a determined 
opposition from the Irish manufacturers, as the 
Company’s articles were found to be so superior in 
quality, that competition against them would be 


fruitless. Finding this to be the case, many of the 
old mill-owners turned their attention to imitating 
the fabrics of the National Linen Company; and 
by introducing a large portion of cotton into their 
goods, were enabled, for a time, to undersell them 
in the markets. Several of them even went so far as 
to copy some of the designs of the Company’s table 
linen, which had cost the proprietors a large outlay 
of capital to produce; and by this means they were 
enabled still to hold possession of the retail trader, 
who, for the sake of large profits, was not over nice 
as to the genuine character of his goods. This 
species of opposition could not last against the large 
capital with which the Company were armed; and 
in order to put an end to it, the Company determined 
to open warehouses in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, for the disposal of their goods at the whole¬ 
sale prices, and in quantities that would suit every 
class of purchasers. In doing this their object has 
been not so much for present gain, as to bring their 
linen into notice; and for the superiority of the 
yarn, and peculiarity of manufacture, there can be 
little doubt their goods will very shortly supersede 
all other fabrics of the kind. The Company's 
London premises are at the bottom of Fleet-street, 
opposite Waithman’s, where they are at present 
exhibiting the largest stock of linens ever brought 
together in a single warehouse; that being the prin¬ 
cipal article to which their attention is directed. 
The prices are such as to excite astonishment, even 
in these days of cheap manufacture, at the low ebb 
at which the value of human labour must be reduced 
in Ireland. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Boulevard des Italiens, 
February 24, 1843. 

Cherb Amie,— 

In materials the most elegant are brocarts of gold 
or silver, watered lampas, watered silks glad with 
silver, and velvet Benvenuto Cellini, which surpasses 
in richness all others ; damas of every description, 
particularly those of blue or pink ground, with silver 
flowers; satins with velvet stripes, with all kinds 
of brochfa, velouUs, and salinbs, with silks and 
gauze of all descriptions. Great numbers of ball 
dresses of muslin or gauze are embroidered au 
crochet; some as headings to four deep tucks, 
others edging triple skirts. Satins, white broches 
with gold or silver, 6ome of which are intermixed 
with coloured embroidery, have met with much 
success for ball dresses; watered silks, in pink or 
blue, are glad with silver; pekins embroidered in 
lively colours, resembling artificial flowers, with 
beautiful point d’Alengon , are among the elegant 
productions of the moment. Muslins and gauzes, 
also embroidered au crocket in pretty patterns; 
some heading four deep tucks, others edging the 
triple skirts ; and a still lighter material is made for 
young ladies, called le vent tissu . Two young ladies 
recently appeared in this afirial material, which was 
spotted with silver; a silver cordelibe confined the 
folds of the Grecian corsage , and the bottom of the 
skirt, which was full, had three rows of silver cord; 
short sleeves with jockeys edged with silver, and a 
wreath of blue camellias with diamond centres com¬ 
pleted their toilettes. 

Figured materials are worn,’ but plain tissue are 
preferred. We have also seen some satin dresses 
with double skirts in two shades, the upper one, 
for instance, of azure blue and the lower one white, 
the upper one being raised a very little by a large 
moss rose, or camellia , with diamond centre, corsage 
with revere corresponding, and sleeves confined in 
the same style, and rich trimmings of lace. Some 
dresses have berthes on the corsage , of the same 
material as the dress, fluted. 
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In fall dress robes are being made still long both 
in body and skirts, the former, particularly, have 
very deep points in front, and the bottom of the 
back is rounded and long, which gives them the 
name h la Marie Antoinette; the corsage* h la 
Chatelaine are very long waisted, and those a la 
Montespan are with point both before and behind. 

Skirts are not worn so much extended by the 
under one ; the happy medium is now the object to 
accomplish between the flat and the very bouffant 
which has lately been fashionable. 

Ball dresses of pink satin are ornamented at the 
bottom of the skirt with three rows of gimp trim¬ 
ming ; the body is pointed, with small pelerine 
forming berthe edged with gimp, and short sleeves ; 
dresses of blue satin have trimmings down the skirt 
of chenille and bugles; tight bodies with berthe of 
chenille , short sleeves, tight at top, and the lower 
part h la religieuae , raised in front by an ornament; 
dresses of very pale pink satin are also trimmed en 
tablier , with nosuds of satin ribbon, pointed body 
with berthe of satin, edged with point lace ; sleeves 
demi longues, rather wide at the bottom; and to 
complete these toilette *, coiffures of point lace, 
ornamented with roses or white feathers; rich 
turbans of white cachemire, ornamented on one 
side by a bouquet of roses, and the other with two 
lappets finishing with gold fringe. 

Many dresses of gauze lisse are in two colours, 
such as green and pink, blue and yellow and even 
blue and pink have recently been made for ball- 
dresses. Many had the skirt trimmed with ruches 
of tulle , or quillings of ribbon, in reversed folds of 
two shades, which has a very novel effect; a nceud 
of ribbon with long ends raises on one side each of 
the skirts. 

A dress de demi soirke was of green velvet, with 
high body open in front, so as to form revers lined 
with pink satin; the cuffs of the Amadis sleeves 
were also pink, and on each side the open skirt a 
doable ribbon of green satin crossed, showing the 
under skirt of pink, terminating with a noeud. A 
coiffure , formed of a blond lappet, was attached to 
the back hair by a double pin of diamonds. 

A fashion much in favour, particularly for wed¬ 
dings, is the dress of embroidered muslin, having 
the effect, from the embroidery intermixed with lace, 
of two or three skirts or tunics, or robes h quillet. 
The druidical trimming is very pretty for ball- 
dresses; leaves of velvet in all shades of purple, 
gold, and emerald, such as the autumnal forest 
tints; tulle dresses with triple skirts are finished 
with dentelles d'argent , and gause tunics are 
encircled with cord, gold, brown, or ponceau , and 
crape dresses have bouillonne* of tulle intermixed 
with pink pompous. A very handsome and elegant 
style of dress is of watered or pink satin, with three 
or four flounces of point d'Alengon , increasing in 
width from the hips to the bottom of the skirt, 
attached to three separate skirts of lace. 

Walking dresses of black satin are embroidered 
en soutache (braid) in front of the skirt, the body 
tight and high, with rounded point and tight sleeves; 
dresses of fancy materials are ornamented en tablier 
with bouillons of satin, and a flounce of black lace 
slightly full; corsage high, with point ornamented 
by a bouillonne forming pelerine, commencing from 
the front, and following the side seam and armhole, 
descends behind to the waist; the bouillonne is 
finished at the edge with black lace ; the bouillonne 
is repeated on the tight sleeves, with jockey of black 
lace. All these toilette* are accompanied either 
with a camail or pretty cloak or paletot. 

A new kind of tulle , termed d la Fontange, is 
very clear, at the same time that the pattern on it 
is rich, having the effect of fine lace; it is used for 
double and triple flounces on dresses of pink 
watered silk; there is also lace of silver and pearls 
made to place round a tunic dress of white crape, 
or at the bottom of a double skirt of brocart in 
blue. 

Bugle trimmings on black dresses are very much 
worn ; several of velvet and satin have berthes and 


montans of bugles, or bugle fringes of three different 
widths placed as flounces; and blond, which lat¬ 
terly has been so little used, is now reappearing at 
the Parisian balls, either for berthes, engage antes , 
flounces, See . A new style of fichu , termed fichus 
toumants , are made of tulle , in the hem of which 
a pink ribbon is passed; the ends, which are very 
narrow, pass behind, forming, as it were, a jacket, 
confined to the waist by a satin runner. 

With respect to the fashion of dressing the hair, 
we can hardly give any one as exclusively the style. 
Ladies generally arrange it as best suited to the 
countenance; bandeaux, plaits, clotildes, and ring¬ 
lets falling below the throat, all are admissible when 
becoming, but they are usually now dressed high 
and wide, the back hair twisted and confined by 
ornamental combs; wreaths are much worn, and 
are of much variety, with bandeaux; they are nar¬ 
row in the centre, enlarging at the ears, and again 
diminishing behind; large flowers are rather in 
, favour this winter, and the ornaments for the hair 
are flat and wide at the sides. 

Caps continue to be made small, of lace or blond; 
violets, or lilac and aubfpines mixed with roses 
being the favourite flowers. A pretty cap forming 
toquet was bordered with wide blond, and orna¬ 
mented by small choux of roses. 

Coiffures for soirees and balls now occupy much 
attention; pretty turbans of pink velours tpingle 
have resilles and fringes of beads ; turbans of blue 
crape lisse are made with two scarfs trimmed with 
point lace, and turbans of red velvet and drop (Tor 
or Mauresque ; and those of green velvet and damas 
have resilles of the same shades. A coiffure com¬ 
posed entirely of ribbon, the ends „fringed, fell on 
each side the chou of hair, which was worn very 
backward on the head ; the pretty toque Lamballe 
of black velvet in folds, on a crown of beads a jours, 
has on one side a bouquet of three roses, placed very 
much on the side of the head, but high. 

The coiffure Blanche de Castille is composed of 
lappets of lace, placed on a crown of gold embroi¬ 
dered in beads, and raised on each side by two 
noeud* of beads. 

The coiffure Anne Boleyn of violet velvet and 
resille of beads falling like lappets on each side of 
the cheek ; the coiffure Sevillienne formed of a net¬ 
work of black bugles, the lappet of which being of 
the width of a ribbon, formed a noeud on each side, 
confined in the centre by a rose; the coiffure Marie 
Stuart has also reappeared, and the toque Laval - 
Here. The little coiffures Ninon are composed of 
three narrow trimmings of lace, attached to three 
small wreaths of pink pompons , united by a pretty 
noeud of precious stones at the height of the ears. 

In Paris, where fashion does not enforce the 
dark bonnet for winter, as de rigueur, capotes of 
white satin with a single flat feather are much 
liked, as well as the brown velvet bonnet, also with 
flat feather or satin ribbon, and pink flowers inside. 
For young ladies, capotes with full crowns and close 
runners are ornamented with quillings of ribbon ; 
bonnets of watered paille sflk are ornamented with 
acacia and watered mauve, with a double poppy in 
mauve spotted with black, and green watered silk 
with bunches of many-coloured roses. Bonnets of 
coloured velvet are ornamented with plumets russet; 
and white satin bonnets are lined with pink satin, 
and have a single long white ostrich feather. 

The paletot russe of grenat velvet is of the length 
of the dress ; the corsage marks the waist, and is 
open in front with revers and small collar of ermine; 
the skirt is edged with ermine, and the long tight 
sleeves finish with ermine cuffs. 

Since writing the above, one or two dresses have 
come under observation, that it may be useful to 
you to mention ; one was of drop vert , embroidered 
en soutache (braid) on the front of the skirt, and 
ornamented by a row of silk buttons; the corsage 
was high, closing with buttons, and also embroidered 
en soutache , wide on the shoulders and diminishing 
to the waist, where it is rounded off like a ceinture, 
small collar also embroidered, tight sleeves worked 


at the wrists, and cuffs of lace foiling on the hands, 
col nasculen of cambric and little green silk cravat: 
little lace cap very short at the ears, trimmed with 
choux of pink satin. Another was of black watered 
silk ornamented on the skirt by two wide biais of 
black velvet, high body with ceinture and revers of 
black velvet, tight sleeves with double jockeys and 
cuffs of velvet, ceinture of velvet and small collar of 
Valenciennes ; bonnet of white satin with roses. 
An elegant ball dress was of pink satin, the skirt 
was trimmed at the bottom with three pinked satin 
ruches, corsage with point also ornamented with 
ruches on the shoulders, and short sleeves; and a 
small ruche is also placed at the edge of the sleeve; 
a turban of gaze d*argent, with lappets terminating 
with silver fringe, a pink crape with three skirti, 
vandyked and edged with rouleaux of pink satin; 
the under dress was of white satin, the crape skirts 
of unequal lengths are of different shades of pink 
blending one into the other ; the corsage with point 
and draperie without join on the shoulder, formed 
berthe, short sleeves ornamented with bouillons of 
crape ; roses and noeud* of lace in the hair. 

Another was a tunic dress of plain tulle over 
skirt of the same, both of which were trimmed with 
ornaments of white bugles a jour ; a bouquet of roses 
was placed at each corner of the tunic, and a rose 
confined the drapery on the body. Robes a eckarpet 
are also much admired, and tuckers or coulisse* of 
tulle or lace are frequently added to the corsage ; 
they are sometimes finished with a row of pearls it 
the top. 

A novelty, quite in character with our present 
fashions, are the filets boxffants; these filets are of 
white silk, of extreme fineness, used for the folds or 
drapery of ball dresses; en demi toilette is used a 
demi fichu in the style of the fichus menteurs of oar 
ancestors. 

The coiffure Josephine is in so pretty a style that 
it must not be omitted; it is composed of a gold or 
silver ribbon, forming a diadem in the centre, 
which may be worn more or less over the forehead; 
the ribbon is continued round the head encircling 
the plait, uniting at each side the throat the tassels 
which terminate it. Another pretty coiffure is com¬ 
posed of three bandelettes dividing on the head, and 
uniting above the ears with a tassel these coiffures. 
In pearls they are pretty with a rose placed above 
the tassels. 

Au revoir , 

E. B. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Promenade Dress.—Redmgote Amazon 
of green drop cachemire; the body is tight and 
high, with small cambric collar a chevaliere, orna¬ 
mented down the centre with buttons, with which 
it is fastened all the way down the skirt; sleeves 
are tight, finishing at the wrists with lace falling 
over the hands. Bonnet of velours tpingtf, trim¬ 
med with nceuds at the side, and a long cock's 
feather, which crosses the centre of the crown. 

No. 2.— Ball Dress .—Robe of pink satin, the 
body is pointed with drapery from the shoulders, 
with a fall of lace, and rosette in front and on the 
shoulders, and with deep point at the waist; short 
tight sleeves, with frill of lace round the edge; the 
skirt is ornamented en tablier, with lace laid on 
rather full on each side of pollings of blue ribbon. 
coiffure composed of a cap of lace, ornamented 
with small rosettes of pink ribbon; the hair is quite 
plain en bandeaux . 

No. 3.— Evening Dress. —Robe of organdy, the 
body is pointed at the waist, and has folds round 
| the top ; the sleeves are composed of bouillon* 
round the top, and long ones a la religieuse looped 
up in the centre to the top of the arm; the skirt 
has four narrow flounces round the bottom, and 
loops of ribbon. The coiffure is composed of a toqut 
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of blue velvet, with long marabouts at the aide; 
the hair is quite plain m bandeaux* 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of ecru cache- 
metre ; the body is tight, with frill of lace round 
the top, and brandenbourgs down the centre, which 
also continue down the front of the skirt; the 
s leeves are tight, with manchettes at the wrists. 
Bonnet of pink satin, ornamented with ribbon and 
a feather trimming which crosses the centre and 
hangs on the side. 

No. 5.— Ball Dress .—Robe of pink watered silk; 
tlm corsage is tight, withdeep point at the ceinture, 
and folds round the top ; the sleeves are short and 
tight, with sabots of lace looped up with a rose; 
the sldrt is ornamented down the centre with roses 
and bouillons of the same material as the dress, 
intermixed and put on en tablier. 

No. 6.— Darner Dress .—Robe of blue mousseline 
cachemire; corsage a cceur, tight and pointed at 
the ceinture, with small pelerine of tulle; it ,has a 
«md1 square collar trimmed with lace, and fastens 
with buttons down the centre, is fulled in on the 
shoulders, and finishes with a double row of lace 
round the edge. The coiffure is composed of a cap 
or facmehon of lace plain across the forehead, rather 
fhlTat each side of the face, and trimmed with paille 
ribbon. 

No. 7.— Dinner Dress, —Robe of paille satin ; 
corsage a cceur and quite plain, with point at the 
waist; pelerine of muslin, trimmed with lace, and 
fbnning folds on ths shoulders; the sleeves are 
long, tight, and qnite plain. Caps of lace, with 
three rows of lace laid on nearly plain, amd trim¬ 
med with lilac ribbon. 

No. 8.— Evening Dress, —Robe of watered silk ; 
the body is plain and tight, with pointed ceinture, 
and berthe of lace, opening in front with puffing 
of ribbon; the sleeves are short and tight, with 
bouillons round the bottom, and finishing with a 
narrow lace ; the skirt is open half way up the cen¬ 
tre, with revers of lace connected by puffings of rib¬ 
bon. Coiffure of white cachemire edged with gold 
lace, and falling at the side, is ornamented with a 
deep gold fringe. The hair is quite plain in front, 
and plaited at the back. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille satin, ornamented with 
a rouleau across the centre, finishing with nceud 
and long ends at the side, and small flowers. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of white silk, the crown is of 
gr ee n silk, and trimmed with green ribbon. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of white satin, of an open form, 
trimmed with pink ribbon and feathers. 

No. 12-—Bonnet of blue pros d’Afrtque, trim¬ 
med with nceuds of ribbon, and lace veil. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pink watered silk, trimmed 
with ribbon. 

PLATE II. 

No. 1.— Ball Dress, —Robe of tulle with triple 
skirts over pink satin; each skirt is looped at the 
rides by a rose encircled with tulle; corsage with 
point, and short sleeves with bouillons, confined in 
front by a rose. Coiffure of hair in ringlets, with a 
rose on each side. 

No. 2.— Dinner Dress, —Robe of grey satin ; the 
corsage is pointed and ornamented with a trimming 
of chenille and bugles, which meets at the waist 
and ornaments the skirt en tablier ; the sleeves 
are tight to the elbow, and loose lower ones, drawn 
up by a cameo. Turban of white tulle, the ends 
are fringed with gold. 

No. 3.— Evening Dress. —Robe of paille satin ; 
foe corsage is tight, with berthe of the same, finished 
with blond; half-long sleeves, rather loose at the 
lower part; the skirt is ornamented en tablier by 
Hands oi satin ribbon. Coiffure composed of lace, 
ornamented with flowers and marabouts. 

No. 4.— Ball Dress. —Robe of pink crape; the 
corsage is pointed with deep berthe of rich lace ; 
foe skirt is open at the side-seams, and ornamented 
with an elegant trimming of beads and tassels. 
Coiffure of velvet, with lace and flowers. 


No. 5.— Coiffure of hair in bandeaux , with natte 
across the head, and fancy comb with flowers. 
Paletot of green satin, with collar, revers, Ac., of 
ermine. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink crape ; 
the corsage is with rounded point and berthe of 
lace, short tight sleeves with sabots the same as 
the berthe. Coiffure of hair ornamented with cor¬ 
don d'Alger and tassels. 

No. 7.— Young Lady f s Evening Dress. —Robe 
a echarpe of tarletane, the corsage h la Grecque , 
with scarf fastened on the shoulders by coral 
cameos, and meeting at the waist, is drawn toge¬ 
ther by a large cameo, the ends reach the bottom 
of the sldrt, being finished with tucks, each edged 
with silver fringe; the skirt is ornamented with 
five tucks, each edged with silver fringe. Coiffure 
of hair in bandeaux, with bands of cerise velvet, 
ending in loops at the ears. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress of blue silk; the corsage 
is pointed and ornamented with lace berthe ; short 
sleeves in bouillons with lace sabots. Coiffure of 
hair in bandeaux , and wreath of small flowers, cross 
the summit of foe head. 

No. 9.—Cap of muslin, with inlets and lace 
trimming. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of gray satin, with trimmings 
of ribbon of the same colour. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of pink velours £pmgU, with 
wreath of small nceuds across the crown. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille satin with feathers. 

No. 13.—Dinner cap of tulle, with narrow trim¬ 
ming round the face, and feuiUage crossing the 
head, with roses at the side. 

PLATE III. 

No. 1.— Evening Dress. —Robe of brochie silk; 
corsage tight a cceur and pointed at the waist, the 
top is trimmed with sable; the sleeves, which are 
short and tight, have two nceuds of ribbon in the 
centre; double skirt, the upper one is open at the 
sides, and is trimmed with fur, fastening with three 
nceuds similar to those on the sleeves ; the bottom 
of the second skirt is likewise edged with for. 
Coiffure composed of two long ringlets at each side 
in front; the back hair is twisted, and confined with 
a fancy gold comb, and cordon <F Algers crossing 
the summit of the head, with tassels at the side. 

No. 2.— Fancy Ball Dress. —Under dress of 
green satin; the corsage is tight, and trimmed 
round the top with a silver fringe, as also the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt, a [little above the edge ; tunic of 
purple velvet; the corsage is open to the waist, 
and ornamented with a gold fringe ; the skirt opens 
in front, is rounded off at the bottom, and is like¬ 
wise trimmed with a gold fringe ; the sleeves are 
tight, with pendants edged with fold fringe and tas¬ 
sels. Coiffure composed of a turban Grec of purple 
velvet, with Algerien tassel at the back ; the front 
hair is in bandeaux, confined with gold pins, and 
the back is in long plaits falling below the waist. 

No. 3.— Fancy Ball Dress.—Corsage of scarlet 
velvet, with fall of black lace round the top, and deep 
point, with satin scarf, and gold fringed ends at the 
waist; under skirt of satin, with black lace flounce, 
and upper one of paille satin looped up at the 
sides with fancy cord from foe ceinture, it is also 
put on below the waist and round the bottom of 
the skirt. The hair is in ringlets in front and in 
nceuds behind, with fancy dress hat, and marabouts 
placed at the side of the head. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of purple 
velvet, made quite plain and high, with frill of lace 
round the neck. Cardinal cape of ermine, and 
bonnet of pros d’hivers ornamented with trimmings 
of the same round the centre of the crown, and 
bouquets of velvet flowers. 

No. 5.— Evening Dress. —Robe of green satin; 
the corsage is plain and tight, with point at the 
waist, and berthe of point lace; short tight sleeves, 
with bouillons at the bottom, and lace sabots. 
Coiffure of hair in ringlets in front; the back hair 


is plaited, with nceud confined with a gold comb, 
and small bouquet at each side of foe head. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of satin; cor¬ 
sage with stomacher formed of bands of velvet and 
gimp; the sleeves are loose, with jockeys similar 
to the corsage, as also the front of the skirt, which 
is ornamented en tablier. Coiffure of hair, back 
view of that just described at Fig. No. 1. 

No. 7.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink satin; 
the body is plain and tight, with deep point at the 
waist, and berthe of lace ; short tight sleeves, with 
bouillon and fall of lace. Coiffure of hair, plain 
in front and plaited at the back, with gold cord 
round the head and double tassel at the side. 

No. 8.— Evening Dress. —Robe of paille satin, 
similar in make to those already described at Fig*. 
Nos. 5 and 7; the corsage and sleeves are trim* 
med with ermine. Coiffure of hair, plain in front, 
with nceud and plait behind, and bouquet at each 
side of the hair. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille satin, with trimming 
of the same, and edged with lace. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of piuk velvet, ornamented 
with feather and ribbon. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of velours fyingU, of an open 
form, with small bouquets and ponceau ribbons. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of white satin, ornamented with 
small flowers, and marabout placed on the centre 
of the front. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pink satin, of a cottage 
form, ornamented with nceud of ribbon at the side, 
and small flowers. 


THE NEEDLE: 

ITS MERITS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND GENERAL 
HINTS FOR SELECTION. 

A subject of by no means secondary im¬ 
portance is the Instrument wherewith the va¬ 
rious kinds of work, heretofore enlarged upon, 
are to be achieved. This remark would be 
unnecessary, if in the qualities of Needles 
there were little difference; but this is far from 
being the case. The original intention was to 
produce a means of simply and rudely uniting 
substances together; but the later improve¬ 
ments must have contemplated an imitation of 
the sting of a bee in its strength, combined 
with an exquisite and graduated tenuity. 

In a manufacturing country like this, the 
efforts to perfect an article of such extensive 
domestic use and application would be suffi¬ 
ciently numerous, of course; but it is asto-* 
lushing that so few have at length arrived at a 
desirable result, and that, in reality, only orife 
has accomplished that which is of general 
adoption. To Mr. Walker, of Maiden Lane; 
Cheapside, we owe, beyond all comparison* the 
best make of Needles, and we now purpose 
giving the benefit of our experience by recom¬ 
mending their use. We find them to posseas 
a remarkably smooth and brilliant , i surface: 
the points are beautiful, and are fashioned ana 
finished on strictly scientific principles $ and 
the temper is so fine as to surpass anything 
that has come under our notice^ 

By a singular accident, Mr.* Walker was, we 
understand, enabled very mufh to improve the 
eyes of his Needles; and 4he circumstances 
are highly honourable to him.uWitfi the bene¬ 
volent wish to assist the ptor (inmates of the 
Blind Schools, he made some!Needles for them 
with Elliptic Eyes, on a plan which appeared 
to him to afford them fadlity&n{hreadin& ; ,but 
after a careful trial, they^eire rejected as^ urn- 
suited to their use :iifotaappae^t£ulure^howt- 
ever, suggested to, him an r improved large 
ROUND eye, whibhf dn trial* he Vraa gratified 
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to find, could readily be thrid by the blind 
pupils, even when the needle was of the smallest 
size (No. 12); and being, found fully to answer 
the purpose, the article has been used since 
in the London and other Schools. These im¬ 
proved Needles were next characterized, to 
distinguish them from his other qualities, at 
the cost of, we are told, 1000/. for a set of 
dies, which produce labels with likenesses of 
the Queen and Prince Albert in relief, on co¬ 
loured grounds, in the style since adopted for 
the postage envelopes. They were subse¬ 
quently submitted to the Queen by her Grace 
the Duchess of Sutherland, then Mistresq of 
the Robes. Her Majesty was so much pleased 
with them as to direct that they should be 
called the “ Queen’s Own” Needles, and at the 
same time most graciously forwarded to Mr. 
Walker a royal warrant specially appointing 
him Manufacturer in Ordinary to the Queen. 
These Needles have since received a greatly 
increased patronage, and they are shipped to 
all parts of the globe. To sum all into a brief 
estimate, the advantages of these Patent Silver 
Polished Needles are certainly most important. 
They act with mathematical accuracy: by a 
process, known only to their inventor, a bril¬ 
liant silver polish is affixed to them; and their 
temper is perfect. It is impossible to say more 
in theirpraise. 

The Elliptic Eyed Needles, although a failure 
in the first instance, are not without their uses, 
as they are found to be particularly suited for 
infirm elderly ladies, many of whom, eighty 
and even ninety years of age, after giving up 
sewing for some length of time, have been en¬ 
abled to resume the pleasing occupation we so 
much advocate. 

Mr. Walker’s varied lengths we find suited 
to any and every purpose: for instance, we 
have Darning and Double Long Darning; 
Straw Needles for Milliners, Cap-work, &c.; 
Double Long Straw for Lace running; Sharps 
and Short Sharps; Ground-downs, which are 
still a little shorter; Betweens, with stronger 
points, a little thicker and shorter than 
Ground-downs; Blunts, still thicker and 
shorter than Betweens ; Short Blunts ; be¬ 
sides every other description of Needle, large 
or small. 

Walker’s Hooks and Eyes will be found well 
worthy of public notice, being made from such 
materials as will render them strong without 
being clumsy, and they admit of hign finish. 
They are likewise manufactured by his im¬ 
proved machinery, either Gilt, Plated, Japan¬ 
ned, Lacquered, Tinned, &c., for military, or 
other purposes, from plain, figured, flat, or 
round wire. 

We will conclude with a few general re¬ 
marks.—The Needle is to be found in the 
palace and in the cottage, and is alike useful 
to the lady and the maid. It assists to clothe 
the infant and the aged; waking or sleeping, 
we are still surrounded by its labours. The 
warrior, the pleader, and the preacher, are 
alike indebted to it. In our dress, furniture 
and books, its effects are visible; and records 
of past generations have been preserved by it. 
It would be curious to calculate the distance 
which a good needle may travel for the service 
of its owner, or the number of miles of thread 
it may guide through its devious path! 

And it would be further curious to form a 
rough estimate of the numbers of this appa¬ 
rently insignificant instrument in hourly use ! 
The conclusion is obvious, that if it were no 
longer found in female hands, we must return 


to a state little elevated above the aborigines 
of Greenland or the Cape. All honour there¬ 
fore to the Needle, and to those who dedicate 
their talent, time, and resources to render it, 
as far as practicable, perfect. — Mitchell’s Do¬ 
mestic Needlework aad Baby Wardrobe Guide . 


LOVE NOT! 

I. 

Love not! alas, the fatal sound 
I would recall again, 

Or since ’tis breathed, would echo round 
That word with cold disdain. 

I fain would seek the young, the fair. 

Who bound life’s bubbling stream,— 

And paint to them the anguished care 
That crowns their transient dream I 

Love not! 

II. 

Love not! affection’s wreath will die, 

Its fairest flower will fade !— 

Dwell not on beauty’s sparkling eye, 

Its brightness time will shade : 

Dream not of truth, for that hath passed 
To gild some fairer sky ; 

A mockery sad, too bright to last— 

Is Love’s delusive sigh ! 

Love not! 

M. C. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


Glyphography , or Engraved Drawing. Edward 
Palmer, 103, Newgate Street. 

The pamphlet before us, at the small cost of 
Eighteen-pence, gives a clear insight into one of the 
most interesting discoveries of the day. By the 
use of Glyphography, persons who can draw require 
no further instruction to enable them to engrave 
the productions of their pencils at the same ope¬ 
ration , and from that engraving (as the matrix) 
any number of impressions can be worked off at a 
common printing press. While this invention holds 
out immense advantages in a general way—but 
which our limits do not allow us to particularize— 
there is one to which we must especially refer. We 
allude to the facility with which authors can illus¬ 
trate their own works, and at a cost which will 
benefit the public considerably. There is no labour 
in the process; and •the delight which we now ex¬ 
perience in the works of the fair part of the creation, 
will be increased, by their being enabled, without 
difficulty, to embellish them in future with their 
own drawings; thus calling forth our enthusiasm 
by a display of combined genius. 

The pamphlet contains a series of beautiful illus¬ 
trations, as examples; together with full instructions 
for artists, amateurs, &c.; and we recommend the 
perusal of it to all who feel an interest in the subject. 

London Friendly Union. —We foresaw the 
success that must attend this Society upon its for¬ 
mation, and cordially approving of it as we do, it 
gives us much pleasure to find our predictions con¬ 
firmed by the Report just published. A Society 
for the promotion and encouragement of industry 
amongst our artisans, providing them with work, 
and thus enabling them to support their families 
without “ the humiliating aid of charity,” deserves 
to be upheld, and the high and noble patronage it 
has received must be peculiarly gratifying to the 
projectors. We see by the Report, that in 1841, 
£3,56512#. was received for goods sold, &c.—while 
in 1842, .£11,777 8#. 6 d. was taken. Where so 
much good must aecrue, we can only say,—go on 
and prosper. 


The Saloon of Fashion, Rathbone-placki 
Oxford-street, is likely to attract great attention 
during the next, and following months of the sea¬ 
son. The spirited Proprietor spares no expense 
to possess himself of the most approved and fashion¬ 
able designs in costume which French taste can 
furnish. For this purpose he is now residing in 
Paris, but he intends to return about the end of 
the present month to arrange for the opening of 
the Saloon in April. 

We are truly rejoiced to see, for the sake of suf¬ 
fering humanity, that the dangerous operation of 
Melanoid Tumor of the Eye can be, at last , per¬ 
formed with perfect safety. William Cooper, Esq., 
Surgeon at the North Ophthalmic Institution, re¬ 
cently removed one of considerable magnitude from 
the eye of a female, in a most skilful manner, the 
patient going on perfectly well ever since the ope¬ 
ration. Mr. Cooper is, we understand, a nephew 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie, and he certainly possesses 
an ample portion of the extraordinary talents which 
distinguish his most eminent relative. 

What shall I Present ? are words often 
used by husbands, fathers, lovers, and brothers, 
with reference to those who are dear to them, and 
hitherto very difficult to answer. But now, the 
publication of .Mitchell’s Work-Table and 
Embroidery-Frame Companion, a manual of 
all the accomplishments dependent upon the 
Needle, resplendent in beauty of outward adorn¬ 
ment— 

“ Arabesque and wold. 

And every floral hue!” 

and equally valuable for its contents, sets the 
dilemma at rest. This is the only successful 
attempt at rendering the subject interesting as well 
as intelligible. Not only in respect to the de- 
scriptive portion, but also the engravings (nearly 
100) are explanatory, as well of the make aa the 
form, and may be referred to in the Domestic Circle, 
and in Schools, as patterns , and therefore sure and 
lasting Guides. The price, for its moderation, is 
really marvellous. The publisher, Mr. C. Mitchell, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, will send the 
work to any address, per poSt % free, on receipt of 
3#., or postage-stamps of equal value. 

Artificial Flowers. —We have been highly grati¬ 
fied with the lovely display of these beautiful 
simulants of nature in the show rooms of Messrs. 
Ball and Co., Foster Lane, near the New Post- 
office. The choicest productions of French and 
other artists have been selected for the season with 
the superior taste for which this house has been so 
long renowned. The tout ensemble may be com¬ 
pared to the floricultural exhibition of Chiswick 
gardens. 

The Centrifugal Railway .—Talk about speed 
and travelling ! Why, there is nothing in the world 
that can be compared to the extraordinary exhibi¬ 
tion in Windmill-street. One hundred miles in aa 
hour without a stoppage! Every stranger who 
visits London at this season should not return with¬ 
out seeing this wonder ; and, at Dubouig’s Hotel, 
in the Haymarket, they will meet the best accom¬ 
modation, and be very moderately charged. 

The month of March is, of all others, the most 
trying, as regards the skin. The rough winds to 
which our climate is subject at this season, causes 
chaps on the hands, and a very painful feeling on 
the skin of the face. As a preventative, there is 
nothing yet discovered to equal the Ointment in¬ 
vented and sold by Mr. Downard.—For its wry 
*agreeable odour , we should thiok the celebrated 
“ Ointment of Spikenard ” could not rival it. 

The Patent Three-cord Linen Thread, manufac¬ 
tured by Messrs. W. & R. Smith, is recommended 
by every Lady who has worked with it. To Wf 
nothing of its superior strength and durability, the 
easy way in which it follows the needle, without the 
least twisting or knotting, makes its use a pleasure, 
—the invention is fast superseding all other kinds 
of thread for Ladies’ own use. 
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APRIL, MDCCCXLIII. 


THE DUPLICATE. 

BY MRS. EDWARD'THOMAS. 


“ What demi-rod 

Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion ? Here are severed lips 

Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar 

Should suuder such sweet friends.” 

Merchant of Venice, Act 3, Scene 2. 

One morning, early in the spring of 1832, 
soon after the departure of a young nobleman 
who had been “ sitting” to him for the last 
tune previously to leaving for the Continent, 
Mr. Monson, an artist of great celebrity, re¬ 
siding in Orchard Street, was considerably 
astonished by the hasty and unannounced en¬ 
trance of a lady into his studio. 

He immediately quitted his easel, and awaited 
in respectful silence until she explained the 
purport of her somewhat mysterious visit. 
He had, however, but one idea respecting it in 
his own mind—she has come to “ sit,” of 
coarse; perhaps to present her picture to some 
favoured and clandestinely encouraged lover— 
one, in all probability, obnoxious to her more 
prudent and calculating relatives, who having 
survived the period when affection is every¬ 
thing to young hearts, she had had recourse to 
secrecy to avoid the cruel detection of their 
UQpitymg vigilance; by no means an uncom¬ 
mon occurrence with gentlemen of his profes¬ 
sion. 

That she was young, he felt convinced ; not 
from her countenance, however—that being 
carefully concealed beneath an enormous poke 
bonnet, assisted, moreover, by a black crape 
▼eil, through whose envious folds it was im¬ 
possible for the curious eye to penetrate, and 
which she never once raised during the whole 
time she remained. But he judged from her 
figure, which was tall, svelte , and graceful— 
her hair, one or two ringlets of which had 
escaped from that odious bonnet, and lay, like 
masses of tangled threads of gold, on her ele¬ 
gantly turned shoulders—he had also another, 
and to an artist, more positive proof still, that 
die was young, her hands, (for m the agitation 
of the moment she had unconsciously drawn 
off her gloves,) they were eminently beautiful, 
displaying to the greatest perfection the full, 
round, ivory fingers, with the roseate hue of 
the damask rose shining through the almond- 
shaped nail—tinting the soft, velvet palm, and 
rendering its snowy whiteness absolutely daz¬ 
zling by the lovely contrast. While Mr. Mon¬ 
son made these observations with the rapidity 
of a connoisseur, the stranger continued stand¬ 
ing in a state of painful irresolution; at length 
she observed, with a voice trembling with 
emotion, “ I am not come to sit to you. Sir, as 


you doubtless expect I am, but on an errand 
of much deeper interest; I know that you are 
now engaged on a miniature of Lord Arthur 
Granville, and I want a copy of that minia¬ 
ture.” This was said in that quick, broken 
tone, which implies the speaker is fully aware 
of making an unreasonable request—one that 
almost provokes a refusal, and yet one on which 
so much real felicity depends if obtained. 

“ Is his Lordship acquainted with your wish 
in that respect, madam ? Of course, he 
knows—” 

“He know!” she exclaimed, interrupting 
him, in the most visible agitation, “ Heaven 
forbid! not for the universe would I have him 
know it! Oh ! no, no, no ; he would indeed 
despise me then.” 

“ In that case,” observed Mr. Monson, 
kindly but firmly, “much as I lament giving 
pain, I must decline complying with your 
request. It is a breach of confidence I dare 
not commit—a picture is a sacred thing, gene¬ 
rally intended as a mark of affection for one 
beloved being, and one only —a mother, a 
sister, or a betrothed wife—” 

“ Oh ! no, not a wife, not his picture,” she 
exclaimed, in heart-thrilling anguish, “ it is for 
his sister, only his sister, I swear it before 
Heaven. Arthur is not engaged ; he will not 
marry—he could not marry, and I not know it, 
fori know every secret of his soul—I have read 
its every thought.” 

" If you are so intimately acquainted with 
his Lordship, why come here in this mysterious 
disguise, to tempt an old man from his duty ? 
What would his Lordship think if ever he 
should learn that I had bestowed his resem¬ 
blance on another—perhaps one he detests, 
one who may expose it to the gaze of every 
common eye ? why, that I was a villain, un¬ 
worthy of patronage, and a disgrace to that 
art which ought, and ever does, ennoble its 
true votaries. No, madam, no! I am nearly 
threescore — I have quite outlived the fever 
of ambition, the pride of emulation, the love 
and desire of wealth, the wish for worldly 
honours and aggrandisements—but I have not 
outlived, I never can outlive, the precious con¬ 
viction that an unsullied reputation is dear to 
us, even to the grave; and the nearer we ap¬ 
proach to it, the stronger that conviction be¬ 
comes. I am within a few steps of Paradise— 
I behold its ivory gates—already is the hand of 
Gabriel raised to open them to the way-worn and 
weary pilgrim; on 1 urge me not, then, by an 
act of base, unpardonable treachery to force 
the guardian of Heaven to close them with in¬ 
dignation and wrath against me.” 

“ O Sir,” exclaimed his agitated companion, 
deeply affected at the solemnity of Mr. Mon- 
son’s tone and manner, and also the dread of a 
disappointment to her dearest wish, “I shrink as 
much as you can possibly do from the remotest 


idea of crime—hut there is no guilt attached 
to my present request—it only springs from a 
grateful sense of obligations received from Lord 
Granville’s family; and if you will but grant it, 
I will give you the most positive assurances 
that no eye save my own shall ever, ever, see 
it. Indeed, I dare not reveal to a human being 
the treasure I should possess—such a confi¬ 
dence would be my ruin. Then do not refuse 
me, I implore you—my life, my happiness, 
depend on obtaining that picture—1 must, oh! 
I must die without it!” Here she burst into 
a passionate flood of tears, and clasping her 
beautiful hands together—the hands he ad¬ 
mired so much—until their rose-tipped fingers 
became of the mo9t violent crimson from the 
agonized compression, she fell on her knees 
before him, exclaiming in a voice of heart- 
thrilling pathos— 

If ever you have look’d on better days, 

If ever been where bells have knoll’d to church; 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast; 

If ever from your eye-lids wiped a tear. 

And know what ’tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be.’ 

“Iam an orphan, poor, friendless, destitute; 
but I would starve, beg,”—then sinking her 
voice into a hoarse whisper—“ steal, to pay 
you for that blessed resemblance.” 

“ My dear young lady,” said Mr. Monson, 
soothingly, completely subdued by her extreme 
distress, “ why not ask his Lordship for it at 
once? he could only be flattered by such a 
request—and must grant it instantly—how, in¬ 
deed, could he deny such a petitioner ? It is 
the only way, if you really must have the pic¬ 
ture, to spare us both the pain and humiliation 
ever attendant on deception; for, supposing 
we are fortunate enougn to escape detection, 
can we stifle the secret reproaches of our own 
consciences ? Can we banish the fear which 
would incessantly torment us, of being disco- - 
vered? Think of the mortification—the disgrace, 
of its revealment 1 In you, young and inex¬ 
perienced as you are, it might perhaps be par¬ 
doned as an act of folly—but, with these white 
hairs—with this feeble frame—it would he 
considered a crime past redress and past ex¬ 
tenuation. None can imagine, until plunged 
into guilt, the horror that succeeds even the 
slightest deviation from rectitude—it is to 
spare you future misery that I reluctantly in¬ 
flict the present pain. A time will and must 
come when you will bless me for the unkind¬ 
ness yon now abhor; for the Almighty will not 
overlook the sacrifices made for virtue’s sake, 
but will as infallibly reward you for them, as 
that I now stand before you exhorting you to 
rely on His goodness alone to attain whatever 
is best for you. 

“ But* good God!” he continued,with greater 
energy, “you are still prostrate at my feet. 
Ah 1 am I not old indeed, to be thus insensible 
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to the common courtesies due to your sex? 
Rise, I abjure you, to spare me further regret 
for the loss of that youth which would have 
been so keenly alive to your present too hu¬ 
miliating position. Rise! rise, therefore.” 

“ Never, never,” she replied, clinging con¬ 
vulsively to his knees, u never till you have 
compassion on me —never till you promise me 
the picture, I implore at your feet.” 

“You have conquered—you shall have the 
picture, and for nothing, too $ I should be less 
than man to resist your entreaties; I have not 
yet to learn— 

When maidens sue, 

Men give like gods; but when they weep and kneel. 
All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe them.* 

“ I combatted with your desire as long as it 
was possible—nay, assumed a greater degree 
of sternness than I really felt, hoping, by so 
doing, to turn you from your purpose; but, 
alas 1 I am only too rejoiced now to have it in 
my power to contribute in any degree to the 
alleviation of what I am convinced is a hope¬ 
less and unrequited passion for the young 
nobleman in question. I did not consider the 
request, from the first, in any severer light than 
an error ; but that is the first step to crime, for 
you will obtain it by deception, and retain it by 
a shameful concealment . May the weakness I 
have committed in yielding to the commisera¬ 
tion which subdued an old man’s heart, for the 
oung and loving, never, never recoil on you, 
ut may you either be virtuously blest in the 
object of your attachment, or learn to stifle an 
affection whose encouragement may lead to 
despair. Go! and be assured, that although I 
know you not by name or sight, my prayers 
will follow you, for this day you have created 
a warmer sympathy than l thought it possible 
roy time-chilled heart could feel; and for that 
genial revival of past years I must take a deep 
and lasting interest in your welfare.” 

“Thank you, and bless you a thousand 
times,” exclaimed the young girl enthusiasti¬ 
cally, arcjently pressing his hand between her 
own. “ Oh! you can never, never understand 
how supremely happy you have made me.” 

She left an address for the picture to be for¬ 
warded when finished, enjoining the artist to 
the most profound secrecy respecting it, and 
departed without his having once seen the 
lovely face hidden beneath that huge poke 
bonnet. 

In a few days the miniature was faithfully 
copied—dispatched to its destination, and its 
receipt duly and gratefully acknowledged by 
one of those elegant and graceful little notes, 
replete with feeling and sentiment, which only 
a woman can pen; and the romantic adventure, 
in the multiplicity of more serious avocations, 
gradually faded from the mind of the benevo¬ 
lent artist, when, one day, about a year after 
the occurrence above recorded, as he was seated 
in the same apartment, and precisely in the 
same attitude before his easel, absorbed deli¬ 
ciously in his subject, the portrait of “The Great 
Captain” of our glorious times, the Duke of 
Wellington, the door was suddenly flung open 
by a servant, and Lord Arthur Granville en¬ 
tered, conducting a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, which was considerably heightened by 
a natural and unaffected timidity of manner 
and deportment. After the usual marks of 
friendly recognition had passed between his 
Lordship and Mr. Monson, “ I am come,” said 
the former, taking his lovely companion by the 


hand, “ to have the pleasure of introducing I 
Lady Granville to you, as I wish her to sit for 
her picture—a miniature, the exact size of my 
own, as I want them to match; she will make 
a striking picture, I fancy, her countenance is j 
so expressive.” I 

“ Most expressive, indeed, my Lord, ” re-! 
joined Mr. Monson, bowing respectfully to the 
lady, whom he yet scrutinized with the eye of 
a true admirer of nature in her loveliest form, 
a charming and coy young girl. “ But, really, 
I never beheld such a vivid complexion; I have 
no colour that can do justice to its brilliancy, 
I fear.” 

“ It is very dazzling, I admit,” replied his 
Lordship, gazing with looks of unqualified 
admiration on his blushing wife; “ but it is 
more than usually so just now ; it is the first 
time she ever sat for her picture, and she is a 
little confused,—come! you foolish thing,” 
he added, turning fondly towards her; “ there 
is nothing to be so bashful about; Mr Monson 
is most kind and patient, and takes most correct 
likenesses, as you know, from mine, love.” 

“ Oh ! I have no fear about sitting , dear 
Arthur, but—” 

The sound of her voice actually appeared to 
have an electrical effect on Mr. Monson; who, 
starting back in undisguised astonishment, 
completely overturned his easel, and sent 
colours and brushes flying in every direction ; 
whilst his palette fell from his trembling hand, 
and was shattered into a thousand fragments. 

Fortunately the confusion occasioned by 
this unexpected accident, diverted Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s attention from his agitated wife, who 
perceived by his manner, that the Artist had 
recognized in her his mysterious visiter of 
former days, and was almost fainting with shame 
and distress* 

Pitying her embarrassment, and also curious 
to learn more of her history, he observed to 
Lord Granville, “ I think, my Lord, that if you 
were to leave us together for a short time, I 
should be able to sketch her Ladyship more 
satisfactorily, having always remarked that 
ladies sit with much less constraint, when 
alone with me, than when any friend remains 
with them ; the too anxious desire to please 
destroys the natural expression of the face, and 
gives a stiff, formal turn to the figure.” 

Seeing his Lordship rather hesitate to comply 
with his request, he added, “ I trust your Lord- 
ship will not consider me impertinent in making 
8ucn a proposition; it is founded on long ex¬ 
perience ; and Lady Granville will be perfectly 
safe, I pledge my sacred honour.” 

“ Oh! I have no doubt of that,” replied 
Lord Granville laughingly, “vous n’est pas 
l’homme k faire des jaloux! But, remember, 
I wish her taken * au nature /,’ with only her 
beautiful hair for her sole ornament; “ On 
n’aurait pu voir une t&te plus belle, plus noble, 
plus virginale. Phidias,pour sculpter sa Minerve, 
n’aurait pas d&ird un autre module, n’est pas ? 
mon cher Monsieur.” 

“ It is exceedingly lovely, and bien poste” 
replied Mr. Monson, re-adjusting his easel; 
“ I hope to be able to do justice to such perfec¬ 
tion, my Lord.” 

“ Oh ! I am confident you will,—so, for the 
j present, I will leave you. It was not my in¬ 
tention to remain after the embarrassment of a 
first introduction had subsided; but vou were 
such an entire stranger to Bertha, that 1 thought 
it better to stay until she regained her com¬ 
posure.” Here another crimson blush suffused 
i the face of the conscious girl, which Mr. 


Monson perceiving, hurried his Lordship 
off. 

As soon as they were alone, Bertha entered 
on her simple narrative with the utmost can¬ 
dour and ingenuousness, in the following 
words :—“ I perceive, my dear Sir, that in me 
you have discovered the numble supplicant for 
a duplicate of Lord Granville’s miniature; and 
I can, 9lso, easily imagine your being some¬ 
what curious to learn how I nave since become 
possessed of the wealthy, titled, handsome and 
adoring original. I think it but due to yonr 
former kindness and generosity to inform von 
of every particular of an event which has 
elevated me to such an enviable position, 
Ousting to the interest you promised to take 
in my welfare, to endow you with patience to 
hear me to the end. 

“When Imade that extraordinary application 
to you, I had never seen his Lordship but 
once—but that once was sufficient to decide 
my future fete; important events often requir¬ 
ing only a single moment to determine them! 

“ It was at the death-bed of his mother, to 
which he had been hastily summoned from 
Germany; whither he had gone in accordance 
with his father’s will to complete his education, 
and it was the deep and unaffected anguish 
and affection he displayed on that mournful 
occasion, that awoke in my young heart, the 
strong, the unconquerable passion which 
tempted me to be guilty of the act of dishonour 
for which I blush before you—as an honest and 
and upright man— now . 

“ It is most certain that his mother amply 
deserved the regret and agony her approaching 
dissolution caused him, and the rest of her 
grief-stricken children; for never had parent 
devoted herself more religiously to form the 
minds of her offspring to piety and goodness; 
but is the harvest always so abundant in grati¬ 
tude and love for the seed sown with the lavish 
hand of maternal tenderness ? Is it the lot of 
every amiable, anxious mother, to reap the 
blessed assurance that her precepts and ex¬ 
ample have taken deep root in the souls of her 
children; and that her memory will be 
cherished and revered by them, long after the 
watchful eye, the admonitory voice, and the 
guilding hand shall have yielded to the tyranny 
of Death ?—In fact, even from the grave she 
will have power to warn from evil—and to incite 
to virtue! 

“ Being a perfect stranger to him, and natu¬ 
rally timid, I did not obtrude on his despair; 
but, after her decease, shut myself up in my 
own room until the day of the funeral, which, 
contrary to the custom of the great, was at¬ 
tended by every branch of her family, every 
domestic, and every dependent—Oh! the tears 
of the widows ana orphans that that dag con¬ 
secrated the dreary vault which received their 
beloved benefactress! Oh! the groans of despair¬ 
ing agony that blended with the solemn tones of 
the organ, as the requiem rose for the departed 
spirit of the just made perfect in Heaven! 
Oh! the sorrow of my sorrow, as, kneeling on 
the cold floor of the sacred pile, I wept for the 
beloved being who had indeed been a mother 
to my motherless youth. 

“ The day succeeding the melancholy cere¬ 
mony, I quitted Granville Manor for tne leas 
splendid mansion of my only relative, a map 
teroal Aunt, who offered me a home for a time, 
not considering it decorous for me to remain 
under the roof of an unmarried young noble¬ 
man ; and, in strict justice to her, I must admit 
that my kind, affectionate Aunt did all in her 
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power to render me comfortable and happy; 
and truly rejoiced am I, that I fully appreciated 
her efforts, and most gratefully testified my 
sense of them at the time. Indeed, there 
is no mistaking a really kind and heart- 
inspired attention $ a crust of bread may be 
bestowed in such a manner, as to assure the 
recipient, that gold would be bestowed with 
equal alacrity, if possessed by the donor of 
that humble gift. 

44 She saw that I was a prey to a secret an¬ 
guish, and exerted herself in every way to 
banish it, by procuring me every possible 
amusement; but all was in vain—nothing 
could destroy the impression Lord Granville 
had made on my heartit became the one 
thought by day—the one dream by night,—the 
subject of the most extravagant hope—the most 
distracting despair. 

“ About a month after my arrival at Isling¬ 
ton, in a letter I received from his sister, Julia, 
she mentioned, as a thing of no moment to me, 
as she thought, but merely as a matter of 
course in the detail of every other circumstance 
connected with beings so dear to me, that her 
brother Arthur had left Granville Manor again 
for the Continent; but that he was going to 
remain in town for a short time for the purpose 
of having his miniature taken as a present for 
her; and, with the undisguised freedom of a 
long and intimate intercourse, she expatiated 
on the delight she felt at this gratifying proof 
of fraternal affection; and actually named the 
artist selected for the occasion,—little dreaming 
of the ecstacy the account afforded me. From 
the instant I received that letter, until we met, 
I thought of nothing but how to obtain a copy 
of that miniature—how well I succeeded you 
already know,—but how grateful I am, and 
ever shall be, for the almost paternal manner 
in which you behaved to me then,—I can 
never, never make you understand.” 

Mr. Monson assured her, that he could 
fully comprehend her feelings ou that point, 
and begged her to continue her story, which 
most deeply interested him. 

“ After her brother’s departure, I received a 
most pressing invitation from Julia, now left 
sole mistress of the Manor, and guardian of 
the younger children, to spend the entire winter 
with her, in the country; an offer I readily and 
joyfully accepted (with the fnll permission of 
my Aunt). She received me with the most cor¬ 
dial affection; and in her agreeable and elegant 
society—and in the intoxicating reveries 1 in¬ 
dulged in while wandering in unrestrained 
freedom over the birth-place of Lord Granville, 
the scene of all his infant happiness—his boy¬ 
hood sports—his youthful schemes of ambition, 
—the time glided away imperceptibly and 
delightfully; and, ere we were aware of its 
lapse, the early flowers of spring once more 
wooed us to resume our rambles in the woods 
and forests, in the neighbourhood of the Manor. 

“ In May, Lord Granville was of age; but 
there had been no intimation from him to any 
of his family, whether he intended to return 
to England to celebrate the event, when Julia 
unexpectedly received a letter from him, dated 
from Dover, requesting her to get things in 
readiness for his speedy arrival; 4 for I am 
heartily wearied,’ he observed, 4 with the vain 
attempt of seeking happiness in frivolous plea- 
sms,—young as I am, I am completely satiated 
with dissipation—disgusted with the hollow* 
ness of worldly friendship,—and am thoroughly 
convinced that true felicity is only to be found 
in the bosom of one’s own family—by one’s 


own fireside: nay, that it is a serious duty 
imposed on every man of wealth to reside on his 
estate, and do whatever good he can, by dis¬ 
tributing it in his own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ; and not drain his paternal acres to 
squander the money in a foreign country.— 
Do not imagine, Julia,' he continued, in a gayer 
strain, 4 that I have become either a philosopher 
or a misanthropist, or that I am driven home 
broken-hearted by the scornful glances of some 
disdainful beauty. No, Dieu merci! I am 
heart-whole— my dear sainted mother, and 
charming sisters, having inspired me with too 
decided an Anglican taste, ever to bestow my 
valuable affections on aught but a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, gentle English maiden.’ 

44 * Ah!' exclaimed Julia exultingly, 4 1 always 
knew Arthur possessed a mind superior to the 
seductions of fashion; and despite my father’s 
almost culpable endeavour to ruin his national 
feelings, by insisting on his having a foreign 
education he will yet become a steady, respecta¬ 
ble country gentleman—than which I know no 
more admirable character; and I thank my God, 
he is also a sincere and humble-minded Christian, 
too, untainted with any hateful German myxft- 
cism, although so long exposed to its pestilen¬ 
tial influence. But, by-the-bye, Bertha, where 
shall we find this golden-haired maiden ? * she 
added laughingly, glancing at mine maliciously, 
which caused me to blush prodigiously; 4 we 
must positively set about making une catalogue 
raisonn/e of all les belles blondes we know, to 
submit to him on his return, and you, ma chbe , 
shall head the list!’ 

44 4 Me, Julia? not for worlds! Indeed, I think 
of returning immediately to my Aunt, if you 
will allow me.’ 

44 4 Nay, do not think of going iust at the 
moment of my brother's return, Bertha; it 
would look so very unkind. You know Arthur 
slightly; and if you do not exactly like him 
now, you soon will, 1 am convinced, for he is 
exceedingly amiable—an enchanting beau you 
must allow.’ 

44 Could I deny that last assertion, feeling 
my heart palpitating rapturously against his 
very picture concealed in my bosom ? Alas ! 
I only knew too well how handsome, how fas¬ 
cinating he was 1 I thought I should have 
expired with anguish and disappointment, 
when, on his arrival, he showed not the slightest 
mark of recognition. I had not maae the 
smallest impression, then! or, if I had, it was 
totally and for ever obliterated from his 
memory. No, no—I had been swept away, in 
the current of all indifferent things, from it, 
never, never to be recalled! O! would to 
Heaven I had gone ere I beheld him again! 
ere I had felt bis cold glance of curiosity, chill 
the blood circling round the heart that adored 
him! It was not the petty mortification of 
wounded vanity which caused such a sodden 
sickness of the soul, and drove me from his 
presence, to weep alone in agony and despair. 
No, it was the total and irrevocable anninila- 
tion, as I thought, of long-cherished, although 
most unfounded hope ! How, on my knees, 
did I recall your parting words then—your ex¬ 
hortation to conquer a passion that might lead 
to despair. Not one effort had I made to 
subdue it—I had nourished it in every possible 
way—and now I was punished for it—for it 
had brought me to the despair you, with the 
foresight of age and experience, had predicted; 
at least, so I most fully considered at that 
miserable moment; anu grateful I am, at 
having, by the sufferings I then endured, ex¬ 


piated in some degree for the offence of my 
act of deception. 

44 4 Who is that very beautiful girl ?’ he ex¬ 
claimed to his sister, as soon as I had quitted 
the room. 

44 4 Why! Bertha St. Julian—have you really 
forgotten her ?’ 

44 4 Forgotten! I have no recollection of ever 
having seen her until this moment.’ 

44 4 She was here,’ replied Julia, sinking her 
voice into that holy and subdued whisper, 
which any allusion to the revered dead ever 
inspires bereaved affection to mention it in, 
4 when our blessed mother expired; she it was 
whom you desired, with the inconsiderateness 
of grief, so abruptly to move out of your way, 
when you wished to embrace her for the last 
time on earth. For it was poor Bertha who 
was weeping in such uncontrollable agony 
near our mother’s pillow,—have you forgotten 
all that, dear Arthur?’ 

44 4 No—I do remember something of a 
young girl in tears, now you remind roe of it, 
whom, however, from her close and unwearied 
attendance of the precious invalid, I really took 
for a mere domestic. How absorbed must I have 


been in my own grief, to be so utterly insensible 
to her surpassing loveliness! And to have 
spoken harshly to her, too!—to have chidden 
her for her sorrow; she! who was shedding 
her precious tears for my own very mother. 
How I abhor that selfish distress which ren¬ 
ders one callous to the sufferings of others !* 

44 4 Nay, do not deal with yourself so severely, 
dear Arthur,—the death-bed of a beloved 
parent is no presence-chamber, where people 
nave leisure to note the beauty of another, or 
to observe the ceremony of courtly etiquette. 
It would have been marvellous indeed, if 
Bertha, beautiful as she undoubtedly is, had 
made any impression on you then. Oh ! no, 
my brother, had 44 angels officed all ” on such 
an occasion, you must have disregarded their 
sweet ministerings, in the mightier anguish of 
your soul at their powerlessness to save the 
idolized being to whom they ministered! 

44 4 Had Bertha’s tears been Orient pearls, she 
was bound to shed them over that Heaven-sum¬ 
moned parent, for she had most truly been a 
mother to her, poor forlorn girl,—rearing Jier, 
and educating her as her own child, and en¬ 
couraging the warmest feeling of sisterly 
affection between us; she blessed her as fer¬ 
vently—she kissed her as tenderly, night and 
morning—as if she really had been her own. 
Indeed, I only learnt a few weeks before our 
mother’s death, that Bertha had no claim on 
us, save wbat Godlike charity inspires to the 
beneficent; that she was the only child of that 
beautiful lady we once saw in our childhood at 
the Manor, and who used to weep so much, as 
we then remarked with infantile surprise. She 
was then the widow of Captain St. Julian, 
whom she had suffered so cruelly from her 
haughty parents for marrying; and she died 
in giving birth to her daughter. The parents 
of Mrs. St. Julian carried their implacability 
beyond the grave of the poor .victim of their 
persecution, barbarously refusing to see the 
little orphan she left, and actually deprived 
another daughter of her rightful fortune, for 
pleading its cause—the kind Aunt with whom 
she has been staying. My mother, with her 
dying lips, exhorted me solemnly, to protect still 
her beloved prot4g4e with the same generous 
and tender care which she had ever displayed 
towards her, 44 and, Julia,” she continued, 
''Bertha is lovely, very, very lovely—guard her, 
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therefore, from danger and temptation, and 
keep her especially from your brother; for if 
he were to injure the innocence of my friend’s 
child, I should rise from the tomb, to breathe 
the malediction of an outraged mother against 
him. It was entirely on hia account that I have 
brought her up with such mystery, and kept 
them so apart from all familiar intercourse; 
for something seemed to whisper to me that 
they might love; and did I not know that my 
hour was come for me to go hence and be no 
more seen, never, never would I have dis¬ 
covered that they might love without sin,” 

“ ‘ I trust I have religiously observed my 
mother’s dying injunction; or, if I have 
deviated from it, in exposing the loveliness I 
was pledged to conceal, it is, O my brother, 
because something also whispered to me that 
you and she might love without sift; yet, do 
not imagine for a moment, because I have 
been thus disobedient, that I shall be less vigi¬ 
lant, or that I should not withdraw her for ever, 
if I saw the remotest chance of danger threaten- 
ingher—but my brother is an honourable man.’ 

“‘Oh, my mother!* exclaimed Arthur, 
pathetically apostrophizing the memory of that 
beloved parent; * did you really die with the 
idea that your son, under any temptation, 
could become a seducer ? Did you imagine that 
the precepts and examples of your own beau¬ 
tifully pious life had made so faint an impres¬ 
sion on his heart, as to be obliterated by the 
first contact with vice ? No, my mother, no! 
your lovely charge is as sacred from my 
attempts to injure her, as if your eye still 
watched over her virtue! And Bertha,’ he 
continued, ' does she know these terrible sen¬ 
timents of my mother’s ? has she been taught 
to avoid me as a villain ? what does she think 
of me ? what did' she think of my barbarity to 
her ? what has she ever said about me ? do tell 
me all, dear, dear Julia!’ 

I really have no all to tell—for to the best 
of my recollection I never heard Bertha men¬ 
tion your name.’ 

“ * Not mention my name !—that shows her 
impression of me—her utter contempt and 
abhorrence. But I deserve it.—Yet, I would 
rather she had lavished the most opprobrious 
terras on me, than have observed such a mor¬ 
tifying silence ; that is indeed beyond endu¬ 
rance.* 

“‘You certainly are the most finished speci¬ 
men of a self-tormentor I ever met with,* re¬ 
joined his sister laughingly. ‘ Why should she 
have made you the subject of her conversation, 
any more than you' yourself making her the 
theme of your own ? Pray how often, 
until this moment, have you ever bethought 
you of the sweet creature ? * 

“‘ True! but I tell you I had no recollection 
of her.* 

“ ‘ Well! and in all probability she had none 
of you.* 

“ ‘ It may be so, indeed—yet would to 
Heaven it had been otherwise.’ 

“ Yes—for the cruel gratification that you 
had made an indelible impression on the 
heart of an unsophisticated girl, merely as a 
triumph of that odious vanity which all young 
men of the present day possess; for shame, 
Arthur, for shame—1 thought you superior to 
such folly !* 

“ ‘ You judge me too harshly, Julia, the wish 
proceeded from a more exalted motive than 
vanity, I assure you.’ 

If that is the case, Arthur, you must lose 
no time in endeavouring to atone for your past 


indifference, in which be assured of my 
warmest co-operation: Bertha is grateful and 
susceptible—with a heart, I fancy, totally dis¬ 
engaged, and mo6t prone to love our mother’s 
children.’ 

“This conversation, Julia repeated to me 
some time afterwards, and which I have 
minutely detailed to you, dear Sir, as it con¬ 
nects my little narrative; and from the desire, 
also, to conceal nothing from you, blushing, 
however, at the personal commendations I 
have been obliged to recapitulate in it. 

“ When I met Lord Granville on the follow¬ 
ing morning, I was much struck with the 
respectable empressement of his manner to¬ 
wards me, ana the glances of intelligence 
exchanged between him and Julia, who, spon 
after breakfast, quitted the room under some 
pretence, with a promise of an immediate 
return. As soon as we were alone, he reverted 
to his mother’s death, speaking of that melan¬ 
choly event with the most regretful tenderness. 
‘ But, why,’ he continued in a voice of strong 
emotion, * should 1 now assert the agony, the 
despair I endured at that moment, to you, my 
dear Miss St. Julian, you! who were such a 
victim by my absorbing anguish ?’ 

“ * Me ! my Lord, I really am at a loss to 
understand your Lordship’s allusion.’ 

“ ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, fixing his eyes 
ardently on mv face, which glowed beneath 
his gaze, ‘ did I not, when you were actually 
weeping for that adored mother, order you, 
savage that I was, to quit your kneeling pos¬ 
ture, to leave space for my outrageous sorrow ? 
How must you have despised me for my un¬ 
manly and brutal selfishness ! Do not deny 
it! 1 will not, cannot credit anything you may, 
in charity, aver to the contrary. No, no, I 
must have appeared a complete monster in 
your eyes !* 

“ ‘ So far from it, I assure your Lordship, 
that I have never recalled that affecting scene, 
without the holiest seutiment of admiration 
and respect for the affection you displayed— 
the anguish you evinced.—Oh ! it was beauti¬ 
ful to behold such a picture of natural feeling 
—of natural sorrow, in a gay,fashionable young 
man !—to see the gauds of luxury despised— 
the vanity of life confessed,—and hope only 
derived from its true source— religion! —You 
did, indeed, go heavily as one who mourneth 
for his mother. Ah ! could you have thought 
of me then, or any one, save that angelic mo¬ 
ther, you would have sunk in my estimation 
irretrievably—nay, perhaps have been consi¬ 
dered the barbarian you wrongfully designate 
yourself. But now I can proudly think of you 
as a son worthy of such a parent.’ The 
warmth of my feelings had carried me beyond 
the bounds of prudence, of which I was in¬ 
stantly painfully convinced, by his Lordship 
eagerly seizing my hand, exclaiming, with the 
extremest vivacity, ‘ Generous, adorable girl, 
you have thought of me, then? You did not 
consider me unworthy to hold a place in your 
dear remembrance ? O Bertha! sweet Bertha, 
for that mother’s—for J ulia’s sake, will you 
promise to cherish that remembrance of me— 
to strengthen it by pity—by love?* 

“ * For your own sake, my Lord,’ I replied, 
‘ which is paramount to all, I promise never to for¬ 
get you. Can the grateful Bertha, indeed, ever 
banish from her memory the son who was so 
precious to the only friend she ever had on 
earth—the only mother she ever knew ? Can 
she, indeed, ever banish from her memory the 
brother so beloved by her idolized Julia—her 


more than sister ? No, my Lord, no !* 1 con¬ 
tinued, taking a sprig of rosemary out of tbe 
bouquet 1 wore in my bosom, and giving it to 
him, ‘that’s for remembrance —I always wear it’ 

“ ‘ And,’ said he, plucking a full-blown rose, 
and a sprig of myrtle, from the stand in the 
window, and giving them to me, ‘ those are 
for beauty, friendship, and love,—henceforth 
wear them instead, until you allow the happy 
Arthur to replace them with the bridal orange 
wreath. O Bertha! if you can love me—if 
you will bless me with your hand, my moihei^- 
the mother who loved you so much, will rejoice 
at it, with the angels in Heaven.—I think, by 
making her son’s felicity, you acquit your debt 
toward her! Oh! can you—can you ever love 
me then ?’ 

“ Here was a question to one who had loved 
hopelessly, franticly, for more than a year! 1 
trembled lest my heart should betray its 
ecstacy! Oh! the anguish, the self-abasement 
1 endured, when Lord Granville took my hesi¬ 
tation—the hesitation of conscious guilt, for 
innocence, for maiden coyness, and protested 
my bashfulness added a charm the more to his 
worshipped Bertha! How did your almost 
prophetic words flash across my agonized me¬ 
mory !—“You will obtain it by deception, and 
retain it by a shameful concealment .” Oh! at 
my heart literally knocked against that unsus¬ 
pected picture, did 1 long to snatch it from my 
bosom and avow all! 

“ Julia coming in, however, whether fortu¬ 
nately or unfortunately, prevented the humili¬ 
ating confession. She saw, in an instant, bow 
matters stood between me and her brother; and 
embracing me with the warmest affection, she 
exclaimed, raising her eyes to Heaven, ‘ My 
mother! look down upon your happy children. 
Bertha and Arthur have learnt to love without 
sin ! thus have I obtained the dearest wish of 
my heart, in securing the child you loved so 
fondly for a sister indeed !* 

“ In a few fleeting weeks after this eventful 
morning, I became the wife of Lord Granville, 
with the full concurrence of every branch of 
his noble family; and, but for oue thing, I 
should have been supremely happy, the untold 
possession of that fatal miniature. But the idea 
of the deceit I had practised to obtain it—the 
horror of its discovery lessening me in the es¬ 
timation of my adored husband, threw a cloud 
over the sun of my bridal felicity, destroying 
my health, my enjoyment, and haunting me in 
my very slumbers. Oh! the internal misery 
and self-reproach I have endured. I can safely 
say, that since the hour 1 first received it from 
your hands, I have not tasted real tranquillity 
of mind—that it did not contribute in any way 
to the furtherance of my affection—for it was 
never even surmised to be possessed by me. 
And that if 1 had only had patience, or rather 
proper reliance on the Almighty, 1 should have 
had the resemblance of my beloved Arthur, iu 
a manner for a fond wife to glory in-—For, 6n 
the morning of our nuptials, Julia, with all that 
affectionate preparation which a warm heart 
feels, when it imagines it is about to confer an 
inestimable favour, presented me with her own 
miniature of her brother. She imputed my 
overpowering emotion on receiving it to exces¬ 
sive gratitude, and I dared not undeceive her! 
But it was shame, remorse, compunction at 
depriving her of a treasure she so much valued, 
and which was superfluous to me, and yst 
which 1 wms obliged to accept with a feigned 
delight. Surely, surely the tears I then shed 
over it—the tears of heart-wrung contrition— 
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have atoned in part for the atrocious dissimu¬ 
lation I have and must still practise towards 
those idolized and unsuspecting beings ! 

“This is our first separation, even for an hour, 
since our auspicious union, and most truly- 
grateful am I to you for having procured it, as 
it has afforded me an opportunity of unbur- 
thening my mind to one wno knows the extent 
of that duplicity, which renders me miserable 
in the midst of happiness, and makes me shrink 
like a culprit from the encircling arms of my 
adored husband. Oh ! that I had moral cou¬ 
rage enough to avow all—I shall never taste 
tiaidloyed felicity until I do—yet it is so painful 
to degrade one’s-self in the eyes of thoee who 
endow us with every earthly perfection! But 
something must be done, and that soon, to 
restore my peace of mind ; for latterly, a more 
terrible idea has taken possession of it, which 
is, the dread of losing my husband’s affection, 
and that from my own conduct alone — be 
bang folly aware of the restraint and embar¬ 
rassment of my manner;—and I fear, that what 
he imputes now solely to the natural timidity 
of a young bride, may, in time, be considered 
to proceed from coldness of heart, and thus 
estrange him from me—he! for whom I only 
live! he for whom 1 have so sinned ! Oh! 
what anguish and suffering does crime entail 
on those seduced to its commission! How 
have I suffered for mine!—but it is right that 
so grave an offence should bear a heavy punish¬ 
ment !” 

M My dear young lady,” said the kind-hearted 
Mr. Monson, when she paused to dry her tears, 

allow me to observe, that I really think you 
view your little innocent stratagem in too 
serious a light; and that your bitter self-re¬ 
proach for it evinces a degree of morbid sensi¬ 
bility, which springs more from the luxuriance 
of a romantic imagination than from, pardon 
me, a well-controlled judgment;—exaggeration 
is the common fault of young minds, and 1 
should advise you, as a friend, to endeavour to 
curb and subdue the evident over-exaltation of 
yours, as it may affect your happiness in far 
toore important concerns in life. Repentance 
is an imperative doty, hut even that may be 
carried to excess. The efforts of virtue, to be 
permanent and effectual, mast proceed from a 
healthy and vigorous state of mind, and not a 
sickliness of sentiment.” 

“ I know, dear Sir, that crime as well as 
virtue is comparative, and that there are those, 
who having descended its degrees from one 
step to the other, are sunk so low in the depths 
of infamy, as to ridicule all minor offences 
against rectitude. But mine is the only serious 
fault I can tax myself with, consequently it is 
felt with all the keen upbraiding of a wcunded 
and susceptible conscience; and, God forbid 
that it should ever become so callous as not to 
feel exceeding contrition for even euch a trifling 
breach of integrity—a breach which yon cannot 
conscientiously justify, I am convinced.” 

“ Certainly not—very far from it,—still, I am 
not one of those rigid moralists who magnify a 
•light act of youthful indiscretion into a heinous 
offence, and by the severity of their strictures 
drive the poor penitent to absolute despair. I 
do maintain, that had you not been guilty of 
such an act, you would have felt all the hap¬ 
pier, from the innate consciousness of an irre¬ 
proachable and unspotted heart—but, I do also 
maintain, that your contrition far, very far 
exceeds die enormity of your fault, and that 
the pangs it has cost you is a sufficient atone¬ 
ment' for it, and I hope a certain guarantee 


against your ever committing heavier. For, 
alas! unfortunately, in this world, it is only by 
the knowledge of sin, that we learn to avoid it. 
Happy indeed ! when, as in your case, a small 
deviation from uprightness teaches the bitter¬ 
ness of repentance! How many a death-bed 
would then be easy, welcome, and instructive, 
which is so often the scene of torment, horror, 
and despair, had a first offenee been as sin¬ 
cerely expiated as yours!—I can afford to en¬ 
courage you to forgive yourself—to hope for 
Heaven’s forgiveness,” continued the benevo¬ 
lent old man, “ because I am persuaded, from 
the susceptibility of your disposition, that you 
are never likely to err again.” 

“ Oh! never, never,” exclaimed Bertha, her 
eyes swimming in tears, “ while I have so 
strong a fear of offending the Almighty, and 
so lively a sense of his goodness to me, in 
bestowing such a husband and such friends on 
a poor forlorn orphan.” 

Lord Granville returning at this moment, the 
conversation ceased. He apologized for so 
considerably exceeding his time—having been 
detained by several friends whom be had met 
at the Club—expressed himself highly pleased 
with the sketch—for Mr. Monson, like a skilful 
artist, had taken advantage of her being in 
animated conversation, to draw Bertha to the 
life; and finally his Lordship protested his de¬ 
termination to be present at all the other sit¬ 
tings; for he was confident, from the lassitude 
in his wife’s countenance, that it had been too 
much fatigue and excitement to her to be so 
long alone with a stranger. 

This being agreed to, not without some re¬ 
luctance on the part of Mr. Monson, who still 
wished to say much to Lady Granville, in whose 
happiness he took the warmest interest, the 
parties separated, mutually pleased with each 
other. 

When the miniature was finished, Mr. Mon¬ 
son, judging by Bertha’s dejected countenance 
that she was still a prey to a secret melancholy, 
and fearing for its ultimate consequence on a 
mind so delicately constructed, resolved, by one 
bold effort, to destroy thehydraof ennui and self¬ 
accusation, and secure her happiness for ever. 
Ho therefore, in pursuance of the benevolent 
resolve, wrote a note to Lord Granville, re¬ 
questing to see him alone at his earliest leisure : 
the summons was obeyed most promptly— 
when Mr. Monson, without any unnecessary 
circumlocution, gave him a plain, unvarnished 
account of his previous knowledge of Lady 
Granville—her obtaining his Lordship’s pic- 
ture-^her early love—her sorrow and repent¬ 
ance for the imposition practised on him and 
his amiable sister. 

Most overpowering was Lord Granville’s 
emotion during the recital of his Bertha’s art¬ 
less affection and suffering;—he saw nothing 
reprehensible in what she had done;—like every 
other young man deeply enamoured of his wife, 
he could only discover, in what she considered 
a crime , and Mr. Monson certainly * fault, the 
sublimest proof of disinterested and sponta¬ 
neous love. His own love—his pride—his 
vanity—were all gratified by it; and he felt, as he 
hurried unceremoniously from the bewildered 
Artist, (who could not guess the effect his com¬ 
munication had had on him,) a species of ado¬ 
ration for the angelic girl who had so truly 
and fondly loved him for himseff alone; and 
every moment he delayed to thank her for the 
precious certainty he had just obtained of it, as 
absolute treason to that love. <r How beautifully 
had she kept that inestimable secret! Not even 


Julia—Julia, who knew every thought of her 
young heart—had ever surmised that! Dear, 
sweet, idolized Bertha! never, never shall I be 
able to repay such love!” On reaching home, 
and finding she was in her boudoir, he flew to 
it, saying, with assumed composure, “ If you 
have nothing better to do, love, we will hang 
op the miniatures in the small drawing-room. 
Where is mine ?” 

“ Here,” she replied, with some confusion, 
opening a small ebony casket that stood on a 
table near her. 

“ But is this the original—or the duplicate ?” 
said he emphatically, taking it from her. 

“ O Arthur!” she exclaimed, falling on his 
bosom, “ you know all, then ? Mr. Monson has 
betrayed me—yet do not, do not hate me—do 
not despise me. It is the original—the copy is 
on my heart!” 

" Dearest, most adorable girl!” he exclaimed, 
straining her passionately to his bosom, “ there 
let it remain ! Hate you! despise you for such 
a proof of love ? O Bertha! I worship, I 
idolize you for it!” 

A few lines, written from the overflowings 
of a happy heart, accompanied by a splendid 
diamond ring, (the offering of her husband,) 
from Bertha, assured Mr. Monson, that he had 
fully succeeded in. his beneficent scheme of 
restoring the confidence, the oneness of heart 
and sentiment between those young creatures, 
and which alone can insure permanent felicity 
between man and wife.—For, as Doctor John¬ 
son observes—“Marriage should be considered 
as the most solemn league of perpetual friend¬ 
ship ; a state from which artifice and conceal¬ 
ment are to be banished for ever; and in which 
every act of dissimulation is a breach of faith.” 


RURAL SONNET. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SPARTACU8,” “ THE CA¬ 
THEDRAL BELL,” AND OTHER TRAGEDIES. 


APRIL. 

The equinoctial gales are lull’d to rest; 

The early singing-birds unite their strains ; 

And timid April, by the Sun caress'd, 

Now, with her breath of Violets, walks the 
plains; 

And, when her Lord, like some enamour’d youth, 
Dwells on the changeful colours of her brow, 

She, like some Maid, heart-certain of his truth, 
Smiles through her tears for bliss to share Ins 
Vow. 

The days extend—in many-tinted green, 

The buds unfurl their foliage; and the trees, 

Which, promptest, bloom along the rural scene, 
Show, like some dress’d Regatta, in the breeze. 
The Swallows re-appear—and, hour by hour, 

Both still, and moving, life mark Spring’s engen¬ 
dering Power. 

Inner Temple , J. Jonks. 

March 23, 1843. 
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FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Boulevard DBS Italibns, 
March 27, 1843. 

Chbrb Amie,—- 

A variety of new materials have appeared, adapted 
to the approaching season, which 1 cannot omit to 
enumerate to yon. Brocatelle d*4t4, is a twilled 
material with bine, green, or gray ground, &c., on 
which are lozenges of white ground enclosing bou¬ 
quets of every colour; Pekin-royal, of grey or icru 
ground, on which serpentine branches of flowers 
brochfe* in dark blue or green silk, equal to hand 
embroidery; droguet Catalan, VecheUe orientate, Stc. 
Sec. for dress.—For promenade robes we have Ca- 
mayeux d?itf, Pekin canneli , Pekin grenadine , 
Pekin damier of two colours, Pekin Amanda , Pekin 
paquerette, Pekin pointelle taffeta*, ceil de mouche 
taffeta*,Pompadour, taffetas Person, taffeta* d'It a lie, 
taffeta* Suiste, Stc. Stc. In negligt, Romalz d'4t4, 
batiste en fil de chevre, with satin stripes ; foulard* 
in endless variety, the first and most novel being 
the rosea mousseuses, the ground is 4cru, on which 
are thrown moss rose buds in shades of blue or 
cerise, the feuillage and moss being shaded with 
brown. Another novelty of high fashion, and one 
of the prettiest adapted to the season, is Romalz de* 
Tnde* ; barege* are very numerous, in various shades 
and of various denominations, ttrusque, Phrygiens, 
renaissance , Pompadour giselles either is pretty. 
Tarlatane embroidered in silk, and gaze arachnte, 
with Aragonaise embroidery, sometimes inter¬ 
mixed with gold, form the most elegant toilettes 
de courts, but as I have given you a long list of 
names, I will particularise a little further. Though 
we may be considered almost between the sea¬ 
sons, the near approach of spring sends some of 
its odours before hand, and already do the mate¬ 
rials fill the Magazine of the more celebrated cate¬ 
rers of fashion. Silk, it is expected, will be de¬ 
cidedly in favour; the Pekin* dUttaic particularly 
named and remarked for the colours as well as pat¬ 
terns ; reps cachemire is also expected to be in 
fashion for walking redingotes and toilettes de cam - 
pagne ; muslin brocatelle , a mixture of thread and 
silk, is intended for evening negligt and travelling 
dresses; poults de soie glacts and shot form the 
most elegant-dresses for the promenade. New forms 
of dress are spoken of, and dresses with Grecian 
sleeves; this style is rather pretty, the corsage 
high and tight, crossed by brandenbourg*filigranes ; 
the same is repeated en echelle down the skirt; the 
sleeves are very short and moderately full all the 
way down, they do not reach below the middle of 
the arm, terminating with buttons and strings; 
sleeves of muslin h coulisses bouffantes are worn 
under; the opehing of the sleeve is edged with silk. 
In walking dresses, some much approved are robes 
redingotes of Pekin , trimmed with brides from the 
top of the body, which is high to the bottom of the 
skirt, and silk buttons face these brides, which are 
formed of round braid ; the buttons close the redin- 
gote, and to prevent the under dress showing 
through the brides, a band of the same material is 
placed under. 

• Walking dresses are made high and with rounded 
point; the material when plain is enriched by cogues 
of ribbon and epauliere* of black lace, enlarging en 
gerbe on the body, and descending the skirt, or else 
biait of velvet follow the line of the corsage round 
the jockeys, and descend in three rows down the 
centre of the skirt. Gimp trimmings either of the 
same or contrasting colours are much used, and 
under the denominations of gimp arachnfs, fili¬ 
granes, guipures, elegant fronts of dresses, berths* 
on sleeve ornaments, form a kind of embroidery 
with excellent effect. 

Dresses of gray poult de soie are very elegant 
when ornamented all round the skirt with black 


guipure gimp, which rises up each side of the front 
breadth to the point of the corsage, which is tight 
and high, with tight sleeves. Dresses of cachemire, 
either black or icru, are also pretty ; the first are 
ornamented in front of the skirt by a row of large 
silk buttons; the corsage is high with rounded point, 
ornamented by buttons, which meet those on the 
skirt; tight sleeves; the others have gimp trim¬ 
mings, high body with point, and tight sleeves. 

A pretty morning dress of the robe de chambre 
make, of green damas, was with open skirt, having 
revere of orange poult de soie, and borderod by a 
wide biais of poult de soie j the corsage was high and 
open, with orange revere meeting those of the skirt/ 
square collar of damas, bordered with poult de soie: 
double sleeves, the first ^long and tight, the second 
tight at the top, but the lower part h la religieuse, 
raised in front by gimp olives, showing the under 
sleeve; green cordeliers, terminating with large 
tassels. 

There is, as ever, great variety observable in our 
toilettes, dresses are ornamented in a thousand dif¬ 
ferent styles, flowers and lace forming the principal 
ornaments; many tulle dresses are trimmed with 
detached flowers or bouquets, and the coiffure* are 
wide and a little more raised. A dress of white 
crape with double skirt was open at the left side 
up to the ceinture, and rounded at the bottom, 
trimmed all round with gold chrfajourj the under 
dress was of white satin, corsage Grecque, with cor- 
delibre of gold; short sleeves opening on the top 
and laced with gold cord, terminating with tassels 
of the same falling on the arm. A very elegant 
dress of white watered silk had double skirts, the 
upper one being raised all round en draperie, by 
ribbons of green shaded velvet, which, pendant all 
round the waist, raised the skirt under a white and 
green camellia ; the corsage was drapi with tulle, 
confined by clasps of emeralds; a couronne Nerina, 
of green velvet, confined at the back of the hair 
a gold resille . Another toilette of white tarlatans 
was ornamented with three flounces of Venetian lace, 
composed of silk, silver, and beads. Dresses of 
pearl grey satin are ornamented with bouffant* of 
tulle t corsage pointed with drapery, and Grecian 
sleeves; a new style of sleeve is cut en biais, with 
a single join, and full round the armhole. A dress 
of satin with double skirt, the upper one of white 
satin, was ornamented with two flounces of lace ; 
the second, which was much shorter, was of pink 
satin, descending to the edge of the flounce, and 
raised on the left side by a nceud of pink satin rib¬ 
bon and lace. A dress of white satin with double 
skirt was bordered all round by a wreath, executed 
in yellow silk and silver, which was edged by a 
fringe, also yellow and silver; the upper skirt was 
open in front, embroidered and edged like the first; 
the corsage was pointed with small pelerine, form¬ 
ing berths, embroidered in yellow and silver, and 
edged with a fringe. A dress of crape, striped blue 
and white, with double skirt; the upper one, which 
was very short, was raised at the side by a nceud of 
blue satin ribbon; pointed body with pelerine form¬ 
ing berths, which entirely covers the short sleeve. 
Small scarfs and fichus Algerians of silk and gold 
are used to form elegant coiffures, and are much io 
demand by ladies to intertwine with their hair; the 
fichus of deep blue and gold, or ponceau and gold, 
are extremely pretty for the little coiffure* creoles ; 
elegant Arabian turbans are formed of blue cache¬ 
mire embroidered in silver and gold; wreaths d la 
Corinne are composed of roses and grapes, cou¬ 
ronne* of blue flowers mix very prettily with coiffures 
composed of nceud* of lace. 

Historical coiffures are in favour for grand balls, 
with resilles, and dress hats Louis XV. and turbans 
of every kind, but particularly the Arabian of white 
cachemire, embroidered in red silk, the crown ter¬ 
minating in a point ornamented by a silver tassel, 
which falls behind ; lappets of embroidered cache¬ 
mire ornamented with silver fringe are placed 
on the left side; tassels of white bugles and 
fringes matching are used with coiffures having no 


crown, as well as on rich turbans. Many drew 
caps are observed to be very short at the ears, sad 
much varied in form; blond is quite returned to 
favour, and rivals the richest laces in full dress 
coiffures. Caps of gaze iris are also worn in dif¬ 
ferent colours, they are ornamented with flowers. 
A small turban formed of a double rouleau of pink 
or blue crape was entirely covered by point <f Aa- 
gleterre. A cap of gaze de laine, pink, was orna¬ 
mented with miniature roses and feuillage* ; a 
coiffure composed of half handkerchief, which may 
be either of black or white lace, leaving the back of 
the head uncovered, has a wreath of hazel or hotty 
of stamped velvet of a light green over the fore¬ 
head, the colour increasing in depth as the brand 
gradually descends the sides; the varied shades haw 
a very pretty effect. A coiffure also without crows 
was composed of coques and nceud* of light greea 
gauze ribbon shot with gold and purple. 

Bn attendant the more decided tone assumed 
about Easter for the Spring Fashions, we can still 
assure our fair readers, that the velvet bonnets and 
wadded capotes of winter are yielding to a variety 
of capotes partaking of spring in all its shades; 
green trimmed with Mas tPRspagne, lilac trimmed 
with Persian lilac and vervein, blue with clematis 
and jacinth, paille with he&rt’s-ease and roses, pink 
with snowdrops tinted with pink and hepalieui, 
emerald green with a white rose and yellow centre; 
the forms are of moderate size, and rather low than 
high ; capotes have generally ruches and biais at the 
edge; it is observed that the straight forms are 
always in demand; the fronts are of moderate sire, 
and until further notice will remain rather of close 
form, advancing beyond the profile, without con¬ 
cealing it entirely; the biais at the edge of bonnets 
are rather wide, to give fulness but not thickness 
to the edge. 

Among the spring flowers which our Parisian 
florists exhibit, the red honeysuckle, pink jessa¬ 
mine, and bunches of wild roses, with various others, 
are intended for the new season, and in various 
shades the fieur de soie will be among the prettiest 
fancies of the spring season. 

A new style of scarf and mantelet is spoken of, 
which will by its novelty prolong the fashion of 
this article of our toilette. 

Velvet mittens will continue as much in favour 
during the spring as they were in the winter, for 
velvet is becoming to a pretty arm at all seasons.— 
An revoir. 

E. C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of glade silk; 
the corsage is tight, plain and high up to the 
throat, with small square collar; a band of velvet is 
put on quite plain down the centre; the sleeves 
are tight, with jockeys edged with velvet; the skirt 
is ornamented en tablier, with four bands of velvet 
Bonnet of pink satin, with bouillon of the same 
round the edge, and trimmed with a wreath of 
nceud* of satin ribbon across the centre of the 
crown. 

No. 2.— Promenade Dress. — Robe of green 
watered silk; the body is high, with frill of lace 
round the neck ; it has a puffing of satin ribbon, 
heading three rows of black lace from the shoulders 
down to the waist, which is pointed; the sleeves 
are tight and plain, finishing with manchettes; the 
centre of the skirt is ornamented d tablier, similar 
to the body. Bonnet of white satin, trimmed vim 
puffings of ribbon on one side, and a long cock s 
feather on the other. 

No. 3.— Evening Dress. —Robe of daman the 
body is pointed at the waist, and quite tight, with 
lace berths round the top; open in front, and with 
small bouquet t the sleeves are tight and short; the 
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skirt open at each side, showing the under one* 
which is of pink satin, and is looped together with 
lace, confined with rosettes. Coiffure of hair in 
bandeaux in front, and fancifully plaited at the back, 
with demi-guirlande of small flowers falling on one 
aide. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dreet. —Robe of 4cm satin; 
coreage plain, tight, and high up to the throat, with 
square collar of point de Bruxelles, and deep point 
at the waist; the sleeves are plain and tight; the 
skirt is embroidered en soutache from the ceinture 
nearly down to the bottom, where it is rounded, 
and continued round the back. Bonnet of satin 
brochi i the edge has three biais, and it is trimmed 
with nceuds at the side, and a small shaded feather. 
Scarf of white cachemire, edged with a fringe, and 
embroidered in colours. 

No. 5.— Promenade Drees, —Robe of striped 
sflk; the corsage is & cceur , with frill of lace round 
the neck, and point at the waist; the sleeves are 
rather full, with numckettee at the wrists. Scarf of 
pink satin; and bonnet of lilac satin, trimmed with 
rosettes and a long feather. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress, —Robe of organdy ; the 
corsage is tight, plain, and with deep point at the 
ceinture; berths of lace round the top; the sleeves 
are short, tight and plain, with two rows of narrow 
lace round the edge. Coiffure of hair, composed of 
ringlets in front; the back hair is intermixed with 
pearl beads, and confined with a gold comb; a 
rouleau of pearls crosses the top of the head, with 
a marabout on one side and flower on the other. 

No. 7.— Evening Dress, —Robe of figured pink 
satin ; the corsage is pointed at the waist, with lace 
berths round the top, headed by a rouleau of pink 
satin, and three rows of narrow lace; the sleeves 
are tight and short, with sabots of lace. Coiffure 
of hair, back view of that just described at Figure, 
No. 6- 

No. 8.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of shot silk ; 
die corsage is plain, and quite high to the throat, 
with small lace collar, and rounded ceinture ; the 
sleeves are tight, with three folds, finishing with 
buttons in centre. Bonnet of watered silk, orna¬ 
mented with trimmings of green ribbon, and shaded 
feathers. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of penile satin, with a plume 
trimming placed entirely across the centre of the 
crown, and filling at the side. 

No. 10.—Dress cap of tulle , ornamented with 
marabouts and lappets. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de rix , ornamented 
with a wreath of wheat across the centre of the 
crown, and with small bouquet inside. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille satin, trimmed with a 
rouleau across the centre of the crown, finishing 
with naud, and long ends at the side. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of gros de Tours , with puffings 
of pink ribbons and narrow lace at the edge, and 
small marabouts across the centre of the crown. 


PLATE II. 

No. 1.— Evening Dress, —Tonic of white crape. 
Corsage b draperies with deep point at the waist, 
with gold cord down the centre and round the 
ceinture. Short tight sleeves with biais looped up 
in the centre by rosettes ; the upper skirt is open 
In front, edged with a double biais , headed by a 
gold cord with ornaments down the sides. Coiffure 
of hair plain in front and twisting round the ear; 
the back hair is fastened rather low, and is curled. 

No. 2.— Promenade Dress .—Robe of watered 
•Ok; the corsage is high to the throat, with frill of 
lace; it is ornamented with bouillons of ribbon 
from the shoulders to the waist, which is rounded ; 
the same trimming is on the skirt, put on en 
tablier ; the sleeves are tight, and similarly orna¬ 
mented to the body and front of the skirt. Bonnet 
of pink satin trimmed with ribbon and feathers 
placed quite at the top of the bonnet. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of paille levan¬ 


tine ; the body is made high, with small square 
col b la chevaliere ; it is full from the shoulders, 
and forms a point at the waist; the sleeves are 
tight, with nceud in the centre. Scarf of crimson 
velvet, and bonnet of casimir cachemire embroi¬ 
dered at the edge and on the crown, with small 
nceud at the back, and a long feather falling at the 
side. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress.—Robe redingote of 
casimir ; the corsage is plain, high up to throat, 
with point at the waist, and is braided from the 
top down the centre of the skirt; the sleeves are 
quite plain, with lace frill falling over the hand. 
Scarf of white cachemire embroidered in colours | 
at the ends, which are trimmed with a deep fringe. 
Bonnet of white casimir cachemire. Side view of 
that just described at Figure, No. 3. 

No. 5.— Evening Dress. — Robe of velours 
djpingli ; the corsage is plain and tight, edged with 
a rich cord round the top, and tassel in the centre ; 
the waist is a deep point; tight short sleeves with 
bouillon round the edge and tassels in the centre; 
the bottom of the skirt is ornamented with folds 
forming points with cord and tassels. Coiffure 
composed of hair plain in front and plaited at the 
back, with turban maure in crape. 

No. 6.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of poult de 
sole t corsage b cceur , with pointed ceinture and 
rovers of velvet from the shoulders to the waist; 
the sleeves are tight, with a band of velvet at the 
top; the skirt is also ornamented, b tablier , with 
bands of velvet. Scarf of white watered silk, and 
bonnet of lilac satin, ornamented with puffings of 
ribbon, and a long feather at the side. 

No 7.— Evening Dress. —Robe of lilac satin, the 
corsage is plain and tight, with berths of point lace 
round the top; short tight sleeves, ornamented 
with lace put on quite plain. The coiffure is com¬ 
posed of hair plain in front, and a cap of lace, or¬ 
namented with nceud of ribbon at the back, and 
bouquet of flowers at the side. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of paille mousseline 
cachemire ; the body is plain and high, with small 
pilerine , fastening with buttons down the centre, 
and edged with two rows of black lace. Small square 
lace collar with pink nceud in front. The sleeves are 
loose, b la religieuse , with under ones made quite 
tight, and finishing with lace frills falling over the 
hand. Cap of point lace, fluted across the forehead 
and full at the cheeks, with nceuds of pink ribbon 
at the sides, and bouillon of ribbon, with rosette 
at each end, crossing the top of the head. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille de rix , trimmed with 
feathers across the centre of the crown, and nceud 
of ribbon at the back. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of satin, ornamented with 
trimmings of ribbon and flower. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of white satin, ornamented with 
pink ribbon and flowers inside. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of satin, trimmed with ribbon 
edged with blond placed across the centre, and with 
small flowers inside. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pearl gray satin, front view 
of that already described at Figure, No. 9. 


PLATE III. 

No. 1.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink watered 
silk; the corsage is tight, with deep point, and 
folds round the top, with narrow edging; tight 
short sleeves, with sabots of point d*Angleterre ; 
the skirt is ornamented down each side with lo¬ 
zenges of white satin, edged with a narrow lace, 
and confined with cord and tassels. Coiffure com¬ 
posed of hair quite plain in front, and plaited at 
the back, with gold chain crossing the forehead, 
and turban Algfrien. 

No. 2.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of 4cru poult 
de soie s the corsage is a cceur , and pointed at the 
waist, with small pelerine , trimmed with gimp b 
jour , and frill of lace round the throat; the sleeves 
are loose, b la religieuse, finished round the edge 


with gimp, and under ones of muslin, a coulisses, 
edged with lace; the skirt has two deep trimmings 
of gimp b jour, similar to that on the pelerine and 
sleeves. Bonnet of white satin, ornamented with 
a wreath of flowers, placed quite at the top, and 
edged with biais of crape. 

No. 3.— Promenade Dress of striped silk ; cor¬ 
sage b cceur , with small pelerine trimmed with 
bouillons i the sleeves are tight, finishing with 
bouillons, and lace round the wrist; the skirt is 
ornamented b tablier, with trimming similar to that 
round the pelerine. Cdpote of pink satin, orna¬ 
mented with feathers. 

No. 4.— Morning Dress. —Robe redingote of 
green figured foulard ; the corsage has a small 
square collar, and is .open en cceur down to the 
waist, with facings of orange satin; the sleeves 
are very loose, a la religieuse, with under ones of 
the same material as the dress, made quite tight; 
the skirt opens in front, and is faced like the body, 
with under skirt of white muslin, trimmed with 
lace round the bottom. Cap of lace, ornamented 
with puffings of pink rihbon. 

No. 5.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of paille satin ; 
the corsage is b cceur, with rounded ceinture, and 
rosette in the centre, and fall of point lace round 
the neck; the sleeves are small gigots, plain at the 
top, and with gimp. Cap of lace, plain across the 
centre, rather full at the ears, and trimmed with 
ponceau ribbon. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pink crape; 
corsage b draperies, with deep point at the waist; 
the sleeves are short and tight, with bouillon, and 
bouquet in the centre; double skirt, each orna¬ 
mented with fluting of ribbon—the first continuing 
half-way up, and terminating with bouquet of 
flowers—the second terminates a little below. 
Coiffure Grecque, composed of hair plain in front, 
and intermixed at the back with pearls, which cross 
the centre of the head, and finish with tassel at the 
side. 

No. 7.— Evening Dress. —Robe of green satin ; 
the corsage is pointed at the waist, with berthe at 
the top, which opens in front, and is trimmed with 
gimp; short tight sleeves, with bouillons at the 
edge; the skirt is ornamented with gimp down the 
centre, and finishing with tassels. Coiffure Grecque , 
back view of that just described at Fig. No. 6. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of lilac satin; the 
corsage is plain, pointed at the waist, and b cceur, 
with lace frill inside; the sleeves are loose, b la 
religieuse, with under one smade quite tight, and 
finishing at the wrists with lace manchettes. 
Coiffure composed of hair in bandeaux, and cap 
a la paysanne, ornamented with three small rosettes 
at the side. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille d*Italic, ornamented 
with pink ribbon, and a wreath of small roses 
crossing the centre of the crown. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of blue satin, ornamented with 
one rose placed quite at the top, and nceud of 
ribbon. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de rix, with lace veil 
confined down by two small roses. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille satin, ornamented 
with trimmings of the same, and small bouquet. 

No. 13.—Cap of point de Bruxelles, plain across 
the centre, and full round the ears and back, with 
rose on one aide, placed rather high. 


Gimps, Fringes, Conns, &c. continue to form 
a considerable portion of the general ornamental 
trimmings for Ladies' dresses. The combined 
elegance and durability of these admired articles 
will cause them long to remain favourites both on 
this and on the other side of the Channel. The 
present season has produced some new and beau- 
tifhl varieties, and which may be selected at the 
Manufacturing Establishments, the addresses of 
which will be found on the tinted pages of our pre¬ 
sent Number. 
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1 ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE. 


THE POETRY BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY DAVID LEE. 


Andante quasi allegretto. g- 



first sweet sleep of night. When the winds are breathing low, And the stars are shining 
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agitaio. 


lentando. 
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THE LONDON AND PARIS 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 

POLITE LITERATURE, AND MUSIC. 

EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, ARRANGED WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, HARP, AND GUITAR. 

MAY, MDCCCXLIII. 


THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 

A PAGE FROM THE FOLIO OF LIFE. 

BT MRS. KDWARD THOMA8. 

“L’amour? Eh, mon Dieu, c’est tout ce qu'oo 
▼oudra;—c'est un prisme a travere lequel l’oeil verra 
toot ce qu’il lui plain de voir,—un ciel ou Ton 
i’eoifre de delices,—un enfer ou l’on sc tord dans les 
angotsses,—un effet qui resulte sou vent d’un contras te 
et s’^vanouit avec lui,—un dllire de la tete,—une soif 
du cceur,—une faim qu’on spiritualise, une des plus 
pm expansions de Time." —Etienne de Neufville. 

Some years since the admirers of the 
genuine orama—that drama which Shak- 
spcare’s pen, Ithuriel in its touch, so forcibly 
delineated—were agreeably aroused from the 
state of almost apathetic despondency into 
which they had sunk from the conviction that 
tliere was no dramatic talent to be expected in 
their degenerate days, by the announcement 
of a new aspirant for histrionic fame in the 
person of Miss Emily Westwood—a young 
lady, it was reported, of most surpassing love¬ 
liness, and whose talents had been assiduously 
cultivated under the immediate superinten¬ 
dence of a retired tragedian, who had long 
been a highly popular and deserving favourite 
with the public. 

It was during the interregnum of the glo¬ 
rious Siddons and the matchless O'Neill that 
this announcement was made, consequently, 
the utmost excitement prevailed; and they 
who had a short time previously gravely as¬ 
serted that the taste for theatrical amusements 
had totally and for ever declined in England, 
were compelled to admit that they had founded 
their argument on false premises, for that the 
national drama only required efficient perform¬ 
ers to attain to all its pristine glory. 

One of the large houses was selected as the 
grand arena of Emily’s triumph, and Juliet 
the character in which she was to make her 
d£but . The theatre was crowded to excess at 
an early hour, and expectation was at its height 
to behold one whom preliminary laudations 
had represented as little less than an angel. 
Nor was that highly-wrought expectation 
doomed to meet with disappointment. 

Not more than eighteen—tall, and finely 
formed for her age—with large, full, expres¬ 
sive blue eyes, whose colour deepened with 
every emotion of her warm and passionate soul; 
a complexion dazzlingly fair, a profusion of 
light brown hair, a smile of artless naivetf, re¬ 
vealing her pearly teeth and animating her 
countenance; she looked, indeed, the very 
impersonation of the innocent, the beautiful, 
the impassioned Juliet. 

“ O, she doth teach the torches to bum bright! 

It seems she hsnn upon the cheek of night 
like a rich jewel in sn Ethiopia ear: 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! ” 

And such is “the might, the majesty, of 


loveliness,” that, ere ahe uttered one word, the 
house rang with the most tumultuous plaudits, 
provoked by her personal appearance alone. 
But, when she spoke in her clear-silvery voice, 
the brief “ How now, who calls ?” and, as the 
play proceeded, she gave the most decided 
proofs of superior talent; her trinmph was 
complete—the audience being carried away by 
the warmest enthusiasm—the stage resembling 
rather a well-arranged parterre of gorgeous 
flowers, than the floor of a theatre, from the 
innumerable bouquets showered upon the pallid 
and trembling Emily; pallid from ofer-exer- 
tion, and trembling with gratitnde, summoned 
as she was from her mimic tomb to receive the 
votive offerings of that myriad of new worship¬ 
pers. Well, indeed, might she feel grateful, for 
on the success of that night depended her all. 

“ Oh! my mother I ” she exclaimed, on 
reaching home, bursting into an ecstacy of 
tears, and flinging herself into her extended 
arms—“Would that your health had per¬ 
mitted you to have been present to have wit¬ 
nessed my triumph! I glory iu it only on 
your account! from this moment you will 
never know a want. To-morrow we will re¬ 
move from this confined atmosphere, where 
you have so long breathed the deadly upas of 
famine and disease, into a clearer air, a more 
cheerful abode. Choose, dear mother! choose 
your own residence, only let it be where I may 
see the cloudless sun smiling into your eyes, 
and sweet flowers leaping in their gladness to 
meet your touch. 

“ All I obtain is for you, for your comfort, 
for your use, for you to do as you please with, 
my own dear, blessed, long-suffering mother. 
Oh! who could have imagined my success ? 
Surely Providence, that Providence who has 
never forsaken us, inspired the spectators with 
pity to applaud me for your sake! What 
should we have been without that applause ?— 
Beggars! for was not our last hope hung on 
this eventful night ? 

“ Ah! my mother, I could not help consi¬ 
dering, when the loud plaudits rang on my 
delighted ears, and I was nearly fainting for 
joy, how many a young female, alas! bad been 
ready to sink into that very stage, overpowered 
by the serpent-like hisses which blasted all her 
future prospects—who, like me, perhaps, es¬ 
sayed the drama to provide for an enfeebled 
and widowed mother. Oh ! if the public only 
knew all, if it knew that no effort was made 
but from some such motive, it would be more 
lenient, more pitiful, more tenderly regardful 
of the feelings, the sorrows of others. But it 
too frequently concludes that vanity, not neces¬ 
sity, not filial affection, not the strongest sense 
of duty implanted by nature in the human 
breast, is tne inducement which brings the 
young and inexperienced to dare its awful fiat. 
Could so mean a passion as vanity have en¬ 


abled me to support the ordeal of this night, 
to encounter the blaze of those myriad of eyes, 
shining like fiery planets, to penetrate with 
their searching beams into my inmost soul; 
branding it, as it were, with the indelible 
initials of a world's approval ? I, who should 
now shrink in confusion if only the eyes of one 
stranger were to gaze earnestly on my face. 
No, my mother, it was that high moral courage, 
which testifies so indisputably of our divine 
origin, that rendered roe superior to the natural 
timidity of my sex; that sheathed the light¬ 
nings of those gazing orbs; that whispered to 
me, in the cherub voice of Hope, * Maiden, 
fear not, it is to feed, to clothe, to cherish the 
mother in her feebleness, who fed, clothed, 
cherished you in yours—and your efforts must 
meet their due reward, the reward of virtue!' 
Oh! if the public only knew the truth, my 
mother!” 

Mrs. Westwood did not attempt tQ inter¬ 
rupt her enthusiastic and eloquent child; she 
could only strain her to her neart. and men¬ 
tally commend her to the vigilant protection of 
the Almighty. Too sensible of the dangerous 
and seductive path on which she had just en¬ 
tered, and which her triumphant success only 
rendered more fatal—strewing it with exotics, 
beneath which would lurk vice, in its most 
alluring guise, to betray to ruin and disgrace. 
For, although it had been her constant study, 
by precept as well as example, to instil into 
Emily's mind the best and soundest principles 
of virtue and religion, and had no reason to 
doubt their efficacy—for was she not, indeed, 
all she could wish, all she could hope, all 6he 
had prayed she might be ? Still, would she 
remain so ? Would she be proof against flat¬ 
tery ? against the intoxication of success—so 
fascinating to the youthful heart ? Would she, 
after her initiation into the depravity said to 
attach to the life she had chosen, come un¬ 
scathed out of its fiery furnace, the same pure, 
high-minded untainted thing, referring every 
event to the immediate interposition of a be¬ 
nign and watchful Providence; and acting, in 
every respect, as if his eye was upon her ? She 
could not deny that she had voluntarily ex¬ 
posed a beautiful and artless young creature to 
the sorest temptations. Yet, not voluntarily, 
for she had combatted the scheme, represented 
the danger, and dreaded the resnlt; and, when 
at length overpowered by the reasoning of her 
more worldly-minded friends, who declared 
that she would do her child a cruel wrong in 
not allowing her to avail herself of the extra¬ 
ordinary talents bestowed upon her, she bent 
the whole energies of her mind to impress upon 
that idolized child, that the observance of vir¬ 
tue was not incompatible with the dramatic 
profession. For herself, worn with the long 
struggle of poverty and failing health, she felt 
that she should not long be spared to watch 
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over her, and she received the confirmation of- 
her daughter’s success with a secret sorrow; 
almost wishing it had been otherwise, that she 
might have .gathered her once more to her fond 
bosom, as the only precious, unshared treasure 
she possessed. Indeed, her cold congratula¬ 
tions would have appeared like apathy in 
another; but Emily knew every sentiment of 
her mother’s pure neart, and was familiarized 
to her painfully pensive and unexcited man¬ 
ner : she, living as it were, in hourly expecta¬ 
tion of that mysterious and solemn cnange 
which renders this world, and all connected 
with it, as too insignificant to claim a serious 
thought. All, all save a mother’s fears for the 
soul’s welfare of her child, for they triumph 
over the oblivion of the grave. 

On the following day they removed into a 
most delightful cottage in the environs of Lon¬ 
don. Everything that affection could suggest 
was provided by Emily for her drooping mo¬ 
ther ; she watched her every movement, anti¬ 
cipated her every wish, as if her own existence 
depended on the prolongation of that mother’s 
life; and so, in truth, it did—for, from infancy, 
Emily had never known another friend, having 
lost her father ore she had learnt to love him; 
and now, at eighteen, no human being dis¬ 
puted one emotion of her warm and impas¬ 
sioned heart with that adored, most highly- 
valued, and reverenced mother. 

It was beautiful to see the desp, anxious eyes 
of that fair young girl bent on the pale face of 
that mother; it was beautiful to hear her low, 
mellow voice, modulated to a more thrilling 
tenderness, speaking of hope and happiness 
yet in store for that visibly expiring mother— 
visible to all but her. 

Mrs. Westwood felt that nothing could stay 
the soul whose wings were expanded for eter¬ 
nity—that assistance had come too late. Too 
late J Ah 1 who has not experienced that cold, 
withering chill which falls on the heart, encir¬ 
cling it with the icieles of doom, when, after 
the long and weary struggle with poverty and 
sorrow, relief comes too late to be enjoyed? 
Who has not felt that heart sink within the sad 
and prophetic bosom, at hearing the sanguine 
hopes expressed by fond and anxious friends— 
“ That now prosperity shed its sunshine on the 
hitherto gloomy dwelling of suffering worth, 
health ami hope would soon return,” at the 
fatal consciousness that its radiance shone too 
late ? Oh 1 the fainting of that heart as the 
vain, yet potent, wish arises in it for length of 
days. Oh 1 the shuddering of the newly 
quickened spirit within us, when it feels that 
it must pass away from the now fair earth—that 
it is too late for health, too late for hope, too 
late for aught save the prayerful resignation 
necessary to prepare us for that grave, which 
for years had been yawning for us, and which, 
at the moment our worldly troubles are over¬ 
come, appears to gape with a dreadful terrific¬ 
ness. On! it is awful, indeed, to be brought 
back from the brink of that grave, whose con¬ 
templation misery had made dear to us, as a re¬ 
fuge from the storm, by the smiling and happy 
calm of fortune, to be tantalized by the prospect 
of supreme bliss below. The mind must undergo 
a tremendous contest ere it returns wholly and 
serenely to its God again. 

The newspapers were most eloquent in praise 
of the young and gifted actress; prophesying 
for her a long and brilliant career, with a ter¬ 
mination as unclouded as the immortal Queen 

of Tragedy herself enjoyed .*__ 

* Mrs. Siddons. 


Innumerable were the splendid presents daily 
sent anonymously to her. Jewels, laces, satins, 
and articles of the most costly description met 
Emily’s eyes.when she awoke each morning; 
but the most prized of all was a beautifully ar¬ 
ranged bouquet of natural fiowera. 

Every young girl, so long as her heart re¬ 
mains unsophisticated, has a passion for flbwsrs. 
“ Sweets to the sweets,” they are emblematical 
of the freshness and purity of her own thoughts 
—their beauty and fragrance awake only calm 
and innocent associations—they seem to have 
come to earth direct from the angels, and not 
to have rested long enough on it to have gained 
the slightest stain, ere they were plucked to 
adorn as spotless and unsullied a bosom. That 
bouquet made the romance of Emily’s inno¬ 
cent existence. The mystery of its arrival— 
nothing leading to the discovery of the party 
by whom it was so regularly laid on the cottage 
window-sill—it being there before any of its 
inmates* were stirring. To preserve it from 
fading until the evening was her greatest 
anxiety: and in whatever character she ap¬ 
peared, whatever costume she wore, those 
flowers were her only ornaments. Doubtless 
the heart of their unknown donor palpitated 
with ecstacy when he beheld his offering so 
appreciated. 

One morning Emily arose earlier than usual 
—the bland air that fanned her fair cheek, 
through the open lattice, imparted an elasticity 
to her spirits, lending the prestige of gladness 
to all around. Wishing her mother to parti¬ 
cipate in her happiness, and also to enjoy the 
loveliness of nature, she hurried to her apart¬ 
ment, and imprinting a kiss on her lips, awoke 
her, with the beautiful invitation of Solomon 
to his beloved— 

“ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. For, lo, the winter is past; the rain is 
over, and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land.” 

But, alas 1 her mother was too ill and lan¬ 
guid to obey the cheerful summons; and re¬ 
turning Emily’s fond embrace, she begged her 
to go and enjoy herself in the garden, while 
she endeavoured to get a little sleep, having 
had a very indifferent night. Emily left the 
room—but how changed were her feelings; a 
dark cloud seemed suddenly to have over* 
shadowed all things $ and instead of returning 
to the garden, she entered the little breakfast- 
room and wept. 

For months she had been an established 
favourite on the English Boards. Public 
opinion, which is too often retracted, when 
favourable in the first instance, was only con¬ 
firmed by experience with respect to her—she 
selected her own characters—named her own 
terms—was rittfante gatee of the Manager. 
Yet, 6he was neither exigeant, nor arrogant,— 
she had tasted of sorrow, and learnt humility 
by it. The only drawback to her complete 
felicity was the too evident approach of her 
mother to the grave. 

For the greater facility of obtaining the 
best advice for that adored mother, they had 
left their pretty cottage and taken a house in 
Brook Street. Attended daily as she was by 
the most eminent physicians, and having not 
one care to disturb the serenity of her mind, 
Emily, with the sanguineness of youth, thought 
she would still ultimately recover. She was 
greatly encouraged in those hopes by Lord 
Arthur Stanville, a young nobleman with 


whom she had recently become acquainted- 
in fact, the donor of the mysterious bouquets. 

From the evening of her dtbut, he had been 
struck with her wondrous beauty and extra¬ 
ordinary talents; and erery succeeding per¬ 
formance had added to that prepossession, until 
the young man was wildly, irrevocably in love 
—so deeply—so devotedly in love, that he felt 
it impossible to exist without her, yet he swore 
not to die . Knew he to keep that desperate 
oath ?—too well! Endowed by nature with a 
beauty and grace of person quite unrivalled, 
aided by the most refined and elegant manners, 
and surrounded by all the fascinations of 
rank and wealth, he was just the being to steal 
into the heart of an unsuspecting girl, and to 
be worshipped there as a god. 

He was a daily visitor. Indeed, he was con¬ 
sidered, by every one, as the lover of Emily; 
and although he had not absolutely declared 
himself as such, Mrs. Westwood saw sufficient 
in his delicate and undeviating attentions to 
her darling, to feel assured that when die 
should be no more, Emily would not be 
destitute of an honourable protector. That 
fond mother, on the brink of eternity, seemed 
yet to linger on the earth—seemed yet to wish 
to procrastinate the final moment of her fated 
destiny, that she might luxuriate on the pro¬ 
spect of happiness revealed to her expiring 
eyes, for her idolized child. Softly she smiled 
as the bright thoughts arose one after the other 
in quick succession, gilded by the sun-rays of 
hope of the felicity mat would be hers, when 
sheltered in the faithful bosom of one who 
appeared so truly capable of appreciating her 
virtues. 

These thoughts, indeed, coming as they did 
on the dread threshold of dissolution, robbed 
death of all its horrors—the agonizing conflict 
poor humanity must endure at the last, when 
leaving those we love; and gave her a foretaste 
of the ineffable bliss of heaven; for were they 
not angel’s missions, those lovely thoughts, to 
reconcile her to the fiat of mortality ? 

How did the gentle and grateful Emily, too, 
literally adore one who willingly quitted the 
gaiety and pleasure so entirely at his command, 
to spend hour after hour with her in the gloom 
and stillness of a sick chamber! Could she 
doubt the truth of his affection ? Could she 
doubt his solemn and reiterated assertions, 
that nothing but the dread of offending a 
haughty and implacable father, on whom he 
was quite dependant, made him hesitate to 
claim her as his wife at once? Oh, no! 
Arthur, her Arthur was all integrity—all can¬ 
dour—it would be sacrilege to harbour one 
suspicion against him. 

(To be continued,) 


Royal Institutiojc, Albemarlu-strset. 
The following remarks upon Urling's lace, form 
part of a lecture delivered at the above inatitutiea, 
Feb. 28, 1843, by Edward Cowper, Esq., on lace- 
making generally:—“ Foreign lace was exclusively 
patronised by the nobility and worn at court until 
the year 1817, when Mr. Urling had the honour to 
present Queen Charlotte with such perfect speci¬ 
mens of lace (or net figured in imitation of the 
various kinds of foreign lace) as justly entitle him 
to be considered the father of the British lace trade, 
and for which he was presented with the freedom 
of Nottingham, where thousands of industrious 
females had been employed in this novel manu¬ 
facture.” 
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PHANTASIES. 

BY CAJ.DKR CAMPBILL. 

I would I were a fay; 

For the fairies are a merry race— 

A merry race are they 1 

With the blue sky for a ceiling, 

And the green earth for a floor, 

They dance beneath the twinkling stars 
Until the night be o’er : 

They feed upon the scents of flowers, 

And drink the dew for wine;— 

Oh 1 the fairies lead a iovefol life— 

I wish such life were mine. 

Oh that I were a sprite 

Of the wide and weltering ocean, for 
They sport the livelong night I 

They dance within their coral caves, 

Or swim the glittering main, 

Or ride the dolphin, bine and blithe, 
Across the watery plain; 

Whilst the gems of ocean, bright and rare, 
Fall from their hair like rain ! 

I wotdd I were the wind, 

For it is a racing, roving thing, 

Which nobody can bind! 

The free wind is a reinless steed, 

For harness it hath none; 

It pranceth o’er the fairest flowers, 

A ad kiaseth every one ; 

Oh 1 the wind is a viewless thing, 

—And whither hath it gone ? 

I wish 1 were a wood, 

Where no snakes, no lions roam, 

Nor cruel men intrude 1 

Where the wild bee builds its sugar cell, 
And the hare untroubled rests ; 

And, like secrets sweet in lovers’ hearts, 
Hang, grouped, the byas'* nests ; 

Where Nature smiles eternally, 

For nought her peace molests. 

1 would I were a grave, 

For the tomb is a peaceful place, 

Where quiet we may have ! 

With a shroud of white within me, 

And a wreath of flowers above, 

And the moonshine flinging o’er me 
Its light of pensive love; 

And one sad dirge—the nightingale’s— 
Poured from a cypress grove. 


MAY-RAIN. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Palaus, overtaken by a sudden shower, as 
he returned from a walk, hurried into the 
grounds of his friend Lucius, near which he 
was, at the little gate which led into a labyrin¬ 
thine shrubbery, and over a rustic bridge to 
the bottom of the garden. As he was running 
hastily towards the house, he heard Lucius 
calling to him, and soon found him seated very 
quietly under the great plane-tree, which spread 
its thick canopy of foliage far over the piece of 
water which a beautifully clear and rapid brook, 
that came sounding along among the trees, 
was here made to spread itself into. 

The garden sank, in the lower part, into a 
hollow, completely hidden from the house— 
and this, with its little lake amid the pleasant 
trees, and with its sloped banks of turf, kept 
short and soft as the finest carpet, was a fa¬ 
vourite resort of the friends. Yet Palaus was 


• The nests of the bye hang grouped, in picturesque 
colonies, from the cocoa, the palmyra, and date trees, 
and- form a conspicuous spectacle in all East India 
jungle scenery. 


surprised to find Lucius sitting here so com- 
posedly in the midst of the shower. “ What 
are you doing there ?” he said; “ are you not 
afraid of taking cold ?”—“ I might as well ask 
you,” he replied, “ what are you running at? 
Are you not afraid of taking cold ? Are you 
afraid of Mav-ndn? Come, my friend, sit 
down here. Yon see there is room enough in 
this old, stooping, and rugged trunk to defend 
you and me too from a tempest. Come, and 
enjoy one of the most delicious of God’s May 
gifts. Do you, citizen as you are, run from 
May-rain ? Let me tell you it is one of the 
most soothing, yet inspiring, most balmy, most 
refreshing, most delectable of the streaming 
bounties of this genial season. And what a 
month is May in England, after all the scandal 
and abuse it has received 1 What a glorious 
month is May, even in England ! Around all 
is youth and fragrance, tenderness and vitality! 
The commonest hedge is at this moment lovely 
beyond my or your power of expression; the 
veriest bush is become a portion of Fairyland. 
How soft, and delicate, and odorous are the 
leaves of the hawthorn and wild rose! how 
vivid the grass! what a firm yet fragile beauty 
in those blue-bells, and glowing goldilocks, 
and green plants that stretch themselves aloft, 
as impatient to breathe once more the vernal 
air, and to feed and expand themselves hourly 
with dews, sunshine, and rain! Yes! this 
month, not a bank but is beautiful; the most 
tame scenery becomes delightful; and the very 
rain of May—how soft and bland it is! It is 
the wine of heaven. See, how gushingly it 
streams down ! It is none of your cold and 
gusty elements—your wintry drift, chilling, 
and half congealed into firing ice: nor vour 
tempestuous outpouring of Autumn, drenching 
and dispiriting you; it seems to have no 
kinship with those rough natures; it is melting, 
dropping nepenthe, and the delighted earth 
drinks it in with a silent, never-satiated aridity, 
and hoards it in its depths to return it to the 
daylight of Summer, in a boundless exuberance 
of beauty and faithfulness—of corn, and wine, 
and oil. 

" Look at this canopy of young, broad leaves, 
on which the gracious rain is playing and 
pattering, in krge, round, and perpendicularly- 
descending drops; how they seem to spread 
themselves forth and rejoice in the sweet 
deluge! See, how beautiful is the tricery 
of the veins and fibres along their delicate 
amber, which but a week ago was folded up 
in the darkness of the podded boughs. Look 
around! how every varied bush gently waves 
its boughs covered with a glory of new leaves 
—a glory which with this month shall deepen 
into a more earthly aspect. What a soft cloud 
of vernal odours is diffused around us! The 
birch, with its bright golden tassels, breathes 
to me of the mountains, in which I have seen 
it growing and hanging its weeping tresses 
over dells, in inexpressible grace. Those tacca- 
mahacs at the extremity of the garden send 
hither their aromatic spirit; and the fragrance 
of the sweet briar diffuses itself around every 
other shrub and tree, as if, in the prodigal 
passion of Spring, it would give all that it has. 

“It is May-rain that has elicited all this 
sweetness ; that has poured over us this breath 
of heaven; that has set free the imprisoned 
spirit of every tree, and shrub, and flower. 
Can you any longer wonder why I love to sit 
here ? Do you not perceive that the air has 
jost that dehcate softness, that balmy temper¬ 
ature, that fills you with a sensation of pure 


and perfect enjoyment, that makes it a joy to 
breathe it? Do you not hear how the black' 
bird, and the thrash, and the lark, from the 
trees above us, the copse below, in air above 
us, sing through the whole shower ? 

“ I love May-rain. I love the season alto¬ 
gether as a spirit-stirring, spirit-soothing, 
youth-restoring time; and I love it for one 
thing which many must have felt, but which I 
know not that any one has yet described—the 
clear and awakened sense of the power which 
is at work, and animates all things. 

“We walk about in this wondrous world 
with an unreflecting familiarity. Its great 
phenomena revolve around us, pass before us, 
rise to onr view, and depart from it; and we 
witness them with an apathy as wonderful as 
are those mighty changes themselves. But in 
Spring, when everv thing is bursting forth with 
life and beauty, when the ground beneath our 
feet suddenly loses the black and naked bleak¬ 
ness of Wiuter, and grows with grass and 
flowers of a thousand glorious shapes; when 
every tree and bash quickens into leaves and 
blossoms, and the voices of birds, that had 
forsaken us for a time, again sound in our ears 
—a thousand wings are fluttering about us—a 
thousand insects come from their oblivions 
hiding-places, and flit once more amid sunshine 
and bloom—the dullest mind becomes struck 
with the immediate presence of the mighty 
spirit that is working around him, and feels 
awe-touched before that illimitable power which 
thrills through ten thousand worlds, and throbs 
in the heart of all created things. We are apt 
to stop at the sight of a beautiful flower, and 
exclaim, * The finger of God shaped that very 
plant! ’—and the Divinity becomes awfully near 
us in imagination, and almost palpable to our 
senses; in this tree resides a portion of the 
energy that lifted the vastitude of creation; 
nay, as I have sat here, I have been led by the 
chain of association, commencing with such a 
feeling, to trace this wide and exhaustless 
spirit of nature, or, in other words, the spirit 
of God, pouring itself with a flood of sunshine 
upon the earth; stirring through all vegetable 
natures on the surface of the whole world: 
through its mighty forests; through its moun¬ 
tains and sublime wilderness : filling with life 
and delight the various shapes of animal 
being; the winged creatures of the air—giving 
them eager propensities, eager pursuits; ana 
working in little subterranean cells, in millions 
of minute existences, with active passions, 
marvellous instincts, and an ingenuity that 
casts into the shade the very productions of 
human science, inasmuch as its efforts are in¬ 
stinctive, and dependent neither on study nor 
experience.” 


SIR PETER TREMOR; 

OR, 

THE DUELLIST IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

Thbre are men, who, from no error of their 
own, find themselves placed through life in a 
false position. They are, therefore, always un¬ 
comfortable, and frequently ridiculous, merely 
from the awkward exertion of their very best 
efforts to perform the parts assigned them. 

The Drama of life is, in this particular, utterly 
unlike the Drama enacted at a Theatre Royal. 
There the first Tragedian is never by any chance 
forced into the variegated pantaloons of Harle¬ 
quin, nor is the sylph-like Columbine ever 
compelled to put on black velvet and come for- 
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ward as Lady Macbeth. If Thespians attempt 
characters for which they are unsuited, either 
in voice, figure or ability, they deserve to he 
hissed, for the misrepresentation is the result 
of their own free will. But in the Drama of 
Life the actors have too often no choice of 
parts; Master Jack is to he a Parson, because 
there is a living in the gift of an uncle; Bob is 
to be a Barrister, because his Godfather the 
Judge can get him on; and Timothy is to he a 
Soldier, spite of weak nerves and a ricketty 
constitution, because he is the youngest, and 
the other two having been doomea to the church 
and the law, nothing is left for Tim but a 
Cornet’s commission. 

Thus it is that we have Parsons whose pulpit 
oratory is anything but edifying; briefless 
Barristers, whose time is spent in the compo¬ 
sition of nonsense verses; and pigmy Officers, 
who, in their tall caps, look, as they march by 
the side of their stout troop, like urchins going 
out to drill, rather than important personages 
entitled to give the word of command. 

My case was peculiarly unfortunate; for, 
being by nature timid and of gentle habits, I 
was permitted to walk the milky way of life 
until my Manhood; and then, after being in¬ 
voluntarily united to a very fine woman, 1 was 
forced into situations utterly unsuited to my 
habits, and became at length an involuntary 
volunteer. I do not hesitate to make public 
the result of an arrangement so incongruous; 
there was a manifest contradiction in the very 
name, the adjective being so completely opposed 
to the sense of the noun. My wife’s main 
object in life was to conceal my deficiencies, 
always seeming to consider me a man of valour; 
and when my timid reserve, and nervous ap¬ 
prehension, were on any occasion becoming 
too apparent, she would praiee me {before 
people ,) for my considerate forbearance, and 
speak of me as a Lion in repose. 

44 When his energies are once aroused,” said 
she, 44 he is formidable! you, who only see Sir 
Peter Tremor in the calm repose of domesticity, 
can little imagine what he is in the heat of 
political argument, or the storm of indignant 
anger.” 

This was all very well in its way, for it kept 
people from quarrelling with me; and as the 
sword of war seemed likely to slumber during 
my time, I did not anticipate that I should ever 
have the formidable qualities imputed to me by 
my wife, put to the test. But, though nobody 

Q uarrelled with me, my reputation for valour in- 
uced all who did quarrel among themselves to 
refer their grievances to my arbitration; and 
when one man called out another, the one who 
happened to be acquainted with me was sure to 
call upon me as his 44 Friend,” insisting that I 
should act as his second. In such cases I ge¬ 
nerally took to my bed, leaving roy wife to tell 
fibs about the state of my health. But occa¬ 
sionally I was taken by surprise, and obliged to 
have oral communication with the desperate 
Challenger; I then astonished him by my pa¬ 
cific tendencies, always exhibiting nothing of 
valour, save its better part, discretion. In 
many instances I was tne happy means of pre¬ 
venting bloodshed, bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities in ways never suspected by my 
indignant Principal, for I never scrupled at 
compromising his dignity in secret, making 
unauthorized apologies and concessions on his 
part; and thus I have made persons shake 
hands, who wonld, bad they known all, have 
continued to shake fists. 

And surely I was right; my way of cement¬ 


ing cracked Friendships is the very best that 
could be adopted; *tis true that an exchange 
of shots often produces a reconciliation, always 
provided the Principals are not eternally sepa¬ 
rated by death. 44 Exchange” is proverbially 
14 no Robbery,’* but an exchange of shots is 
apt to rob one of the combatants of life. My 
peaceful plan was therefore far preferable; 1 
went forth authorized to utter irritating lan¬ 
guage. But as I invariably substituted the 
bland accent of apology and conciliation, I 
brought the opposing parties together in an 
amicable way, each being led to suppose that 
the other was the man who bad knocked under, 
and made concessions. To be sure, I now and 
then narrowly escaped a serious misunder¬ 
standing with the second of the opposite party, 
and had to tell several fibs to extricate myself; 
but what are fibs compared with the efrasion 
of human blood? I shudder as I write the 
words, and am certian, that all peaceably inclined 
persons will applaud my conduct. Once, how¬ 
ever, my tender regard for the welfare of others 
very nearly brought about my own destruction; 
and thus it happened. 

George Slipslop, my wife’s brother, 44 the 
Cornet,” in due course of time became a Cap- j 
tain ; and Caroline, prouder of him than ever, 
frequently invited him, when on leave, to visit 
us in Dorsetshire. His visits were to me any¬ 
thing but agreeable; he was loud in his talk, 
martial in his appearance, and so peremptory in 
the utterance of his opinions, that he was per¬ 
petually either giving or taking offence. 

44 Give and take” is one of my favourite max¬ 
ims. But I am no advocate for giving offence, 
or taking it under any circumstances. 

Unfortunately for me, my brother-in-law the 
Captain gave a man the fie direct, and took 
from him a blow in the face with so bad a grace, 
that a challenge was the immediate result. He 
selected me as his second: in vain I pleaded 
and expostulated; my wife took his part, and I 
was compelled to acquiesce. 

It was a desperate case, and I was resolved 
to resort to a desperate remedy, much as I dis¬ 
liked the very look of a pistol, always sympa¬ 
thizing with the Lady, who asserted, 44 that 
loaded or not loaded, it might go off of itself.” 
I minutely examined the brace which were to 
be used by the contending parties, and with 
some difficulty I procured a pair by the same 
maker, precisely similar in every respect. These 
were primed and loaded according to my no¬ 
tions of expediency in such matters; and on 
the eventful morning I sallied forth with them 
carefully concealed under my cloak. The 
morning was thick and misty, and there was a 
drizzling rain. The other second was cloaked 
like myself; everything favoured the manoeuvre 
which I had projected, and with a palpitating 
heart and trembling hand I substituted the 
weapons which I had brought with me, for 
those already provided for the conflict. 

The ground was measured, and the comba¬ 
tants had taken their positions; I looked on, 
dreading nothing but the noise of the report; I 
shut my eyes, as I always do when near ex¬ 
ploding fire-arms, and when I looked up again, 
my brother-in-law, the Captain, was sprawling 
on his back with his face covered with blood. 

It was not his own blood, however, nor was 
it the blood of any human being; it had been 
procured by me from a poulterer; and though 
the bladder in which it had been secured, and 
which had been inserted in the muzzle of the 
pistol, coming with force against the head of 
Captain Slipslop, had caused him to fall on his 


back, and though, when prostrate, the sangui¬ 
nary effusion made him believe himself half 
dead, yet no real harm had been done; and the 
agitated opponent, who knelt over him, inwardly 
resolving that he would fly the country as soon 
as the vital spark was extinct, soon saw the 
Captain rise and shake himself, declaring that, 
though covered with blood, he was, strange to 
sav, in a whole skin! There had evidently been 
a hoax practised upon them \ They were im¬ 
mediately friends, and both ungratefully vowed 
vengeance against the scoundrel, whoever he 
might be, who had saved one or both of their 
lives. 

As soon as I heard the turn which the con¬ 
versation was taking, I slunk away, and took 
to my heels; suspicion had already fallen upon 
me, and my abrupt departure was considered 
proof positive of my delinquency. 

I suffered severely on this occasion. I was 
called out; not that that much signified, for, of 
course, I would not go. I got severely horse¬ 
whipped before I could prevail on my dear 
Caroline to interfere in my behalf; and even 
when she did become my champion, she over¬ 
whelmed me with contemptuous abuse, and for 
a long time rendered my home anything but 
agreeable.* 

Misfortune follows some men with astonish¬ 
ing perseverance, and I have not yet finished 
my detail of Secondary troubles. We left Dor¬ 
chester shortly after the events which I have 
narrated: my wife declared that I had rendered 
myself the laughing-stock of the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and her word being the law of the house, 
we removed to a very pretty villa in the New 
Forest. My amiable Caroline was fond of 
yachting; and having formed an intimacy with 
a gentleman of the Yacht Club, who made South¬ 
ampton his summer head-quarters, she had fre¬ 
quent opportunities for the indulgence of her 
taste. I never joined the party; not that I am 
sea-sick, but there seems to me so much danger 
in play-thing ships, with amateur sailors, on 
the real vasty deep. I therefore used to ram¬ 
ble listlessly through the shadowy and unfre¬ 
quented paths of the New Forest; and there I 
once met with an adventure which nearly 
frightened me to death. 

In the midst of a dark and gloomy thicket, I 
one day came suddenly upon three coarse-look- 
ing men, who eyed me suspiciously, and then 
asked me the nearest way to Southampton. I 
believe I trembled from head to foot, whilst I 
gave a civil but almost incoherent reply. They 
allowed me to pass, and then, though they had 
previously appeared on the most friendly and 
confidential terms, they spoke loudly, and with 
vehement gestures, and one of them, to my 
horror, quitted his companions, and coming to 
rnyside, thus roost courteously addressed me:— 

44 1 am quite sure that I am addressing a gen¬ 
tleman.” 

I made no reply, but I thought that my last 
hour was approaching. 

44 1 am certain,” he continued, 44 that one who 
is evidently accustomed to the usages of the 
best society, will not suffer me to want a friend 
on the most important occasion of my life.” 

44 A friend. Sir! ” said I. 

44 Yes, a friend: Friendship, in its general 
acceptation, is not to be kinaled in an hour, 
but in the sense in which I now use the word 


* Such an incident did actually occur some years ago 
in Ireland; but in that instance the pacific Second was 
forced to become a Principal, and was shot by tbemtn 
who bad selected him as his “ Friend.” 
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Friend, you earn, and I fed quite sure you trill, 
assist me; nay. Sir, you must." 

1 took a long breath, and thought I should 
hare fainted. 

“Excuse me for my vehemence,” he added, 
“for I am a desperate mao, and it is in your 
power to prevent the commission of murder.” 

“ Murder! ” 

“ Yes, murder; for to fight duels without se¬ 
conds, is decided murder.” 

“ Duels!” 

“ Yes,—to be brief—That gentleman you see 
there in the sailor’s jacket and trowsers”— 

“ Gentleman!” 

“ Yes, Sir, Gentleman ! Do you presume to 
suppose. Sir, that had he been any thing else I 
should have done him the honour and pleasure 
of accepting hie challenge ?—Are you not aware, 
Sir, that the Lords and gentlemen of the Yacht 
Club wear that costume ?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” I murmured. 

“ PiardcB, Sir!—never; that is, never unless 
you accede to my proposal.” 

“ Anything !—name it! ” 

“That gentleman has brought his second 
with him, mine has disappointed me, you must 
take his place.” 

“/take his place!” 

“ Yes—I have already said that you must do 
so, and I will hear of no refusal. Are you well 
acquainted with this part of the forest ? ” 

“Y—y—es,” I stammered. 

“ Are we near any road at present ? ” 

“ Not very far.” 

“ Then lead us to an unfrequented spot, where 
even the report of pistols would be unheard. 
Do you refuse ? ” cried my new friend furiously. 

“ Oh, dear no,” I answered; and more dead 
than alive I led the way. He gave a signal to 
his opponent, who with his second followed us. 
I silently led them to a very remote sequestered 
spot, and intimated that I had obeyed orders, 
merely by standing stock still. 

“ Are you certain that we are not likely to be 
interrupted here ? ” 

“ Quite,” I replied. 

“ Then here we will remain until the others 
join us.” 

Thev soon came up, and then the gentleman 
in the blue jacket, whose face and manners were 
even rougher than his dress, said— 

“ Well, you Sir, are you cock-sure nobody 
will come upon us ? ” 

“ Certain, Sir,” I replied. 

“ This is a very out of the way place, is it ?” 
said his second. 

“ Uncommonly so,” I answered. 

“ They can’t even hear the pop of a pistol, 
hey, from the road ?” inquired my Friend. 

“ Impossible,” I responded. 

“ Then,” continued he, “ you chicken-heart¬ 
ed son of a Tom Tit, give us your watch and 
your money, or we’ll blow your brains out.” 

They all vociferously surrounded me, taking 
from me every farthing I possessed, my watch 
and seals, and a valuable guard chain, (what a 
misnomer!) a diamond ring, a turquoise pin, 
my coat and waistcoat, and my hat. They then 
wished me a good morning; my Friend, the 
moment my back was turned, gave me a violent 
kick, and, as I ran as fast as my legs could 
carry me through the Forest, 1 heard their loud 
laughter waftea on the breeze. 


LOVE IS A THING OF GRIEF. 

BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


“ Who never lov’d, ne’er suffered ; he feels nothing, 
Who nothiog feels but for himself alone. 

And when we feel for others, reason reels 
O’erloaded, from her path, and man runs mad.” 

Young’s Night Thoughts, n. 5. 

Ah 1 they who say that Love aids the heart’s light¬ 
ness, 

And o’er creation sheds more vivid brightness, 
Know nought of Love;—Alas 1 have never known.— 
Love's path with thorns acute is overgrown, 

Love's sky is cloudy—darkness often veils 
Its lambent radiance, and its glory pales; 

Seeming to cast upon the soul a weight 
'Gainst which we struggle not, but yield to fate. 

Oh ! no, no, no ! Love never gladness brings, 

Rut o'er the spirits such a sadness flings 
That the heart feels most prone to gushing tears, 
When sweetest certainty destroys its fears ! 

See the young girl, so late all life and joy, 

Musing with pensive gaze and blushes coy— 

Lo ! what can make her rising bosom heave ? 

And why the tear ?—Oh I wherefore should she 
grieve ? 

Nothing has changed around her, but her heart 
Has felt and trembled at Love’s poison’d dart. 

See too the youth! why hesitates he now ? . 

What means the sudden mantling of his brow ? 

Oh 1 what has quenched his eye's audacious fire ? 
What can that gentleness of glance inspire ? 

Why seeks he now with fear the eye that's turn'd 
Away from his, as if it almost spurn’d 
The worship painted there—the homage giv’n 
Tor holily to one not yet of heaven ? 

He too has felt the pang that all must feel 
When the despotic tyrant does reveal 
His awful influence o’er the human mind ; 

The Necromancer that in fetters bind 
The unresisting reason and the will, 

And teaches man his first, his mightiest ill. 

Who ever heard two lovers laugh aloud, 

When they had stolen from the noisy crowd 
To wander in some dim romantic grove, 

Talking of hopes—of hopes begot of love ? 

Soft is the whisper, timid is the gaze, 

And faltering the tones of mutual praise— 

And faint the smiles of each, for laughter dies 
Amid the struggles of Love’s infant sighs. 

A holy tremor each young breast pervades, 

And all the brilliancy of being shades ; 

Feeling for the first time the mystic thrall 
Of Love—the love to be in future all. 

How feeble ev'ry other tie appears! 

How pain, how sorrow, but the more endears ! 
How small the sacrifice with those to part 
Who once claim'd each pulsation of the heart! 
Yet, with a tear Love’s holy vow is seal’d— 

Yet, with a tear Love's pow'r is first reveal’d— 
And with a tear is signal'd the decay 
Of Love, when Time steals its sweet charm away. 
Oh 1 that is why Love is a thing of grief! 

A meteoric flash—a comet brief, 

Bringing despair and terror in its train ; 

And gone almost before we’ve wept its pain. 

Oh ! were it durable it were divine ! 

Oh! did it, like the sun, for ever shine 
To light the dreary path of life, and lend 
Its dazzling radiance to its very end, 

It were beatitude on earth.—But no, 

Heav'n its delights deigns not to lend below ; 

The love so dear, yet so imperfect here, 

Is only found untroubled in yon sphere— 

When we, by sufTring, win our home above : 

“ For Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love 1” 


THE WITCH OF ASH-HILL COMMON. 

By the Author of “ Reminiscences qf a 
Monthly Nurse." 


It matters little what took roe into Somer¬ 
setshire last year—it might be to visit my re¬ 
lations, or bring home my bride—to call upon 
Mr. Crosse, at the Quantock Hills, or receive 
my rents. This fact shall remain a profound 
mystery , and by that very means be swollen 
into vast importance. Who, in these days of 
wonder, cares for that he clearly comprehends ? 
This is decidedly an occult age; at least ever 
since the high priest of Mesmerism has estab¬ 
lished his temple in this country, and nativities 
are hourly cast for the rich and great by a 
British officer, with all the solemnity of an 
Indian Brahmin, in the very heart of our me¬ 
tropolis. “ Dull, stale and unprofitable,” must 
now appear the simple details of the heart’s 
affections; its blossoming hopes, its witherings 
and despair. A touch of the marvellous must 
embellish every tale, or somnambulism will en¬ 
sue in the attempt to read them, and that with¬ 
out the magnetic influence. 

Well then, I found myself riding over Ash- 
hill Common, with a young gentleman of my 
acquaintance, in the autumn of last year. This 
heath, or common as it is called, lies between 
the towns of Ilminster and Taunton, in the 
aforesaid county of Somersetshire; we were 
proceeding towards the latter place, and, con¬ 
sequently, had the whole range of the Mendip 
Hills on our left, whilst that particular one 
called “My Lady's Chair" from its peculiar 
shape, was clearly defined against the dark grey 
clouds, which hung threatening a storm over 
and around them. I have recollections with 
regard to that same mountain, “ My Lady's 
Chair,” which caused me to fix my eye upon 
it with a mournful expression, not unobserved 
by my companion. 

“You are acquainted with this immediate 
neighbourhood, I perceive,” said ray young 
friend, “ and so am I—there is scarcely a furze- 
bush or a mole-bill on tbis common but what 
is familiar to me, and still more so to my Mary. 
Look at yonder mud hovel, standing in its 
squalid wretchedness alone there on the right 
hand, without a single bush to fence it from 
the storm, and only one little unglazed window, 
without a shutter, to let in the glorious sun¬ 
shine, which, albeit, has no aristocratical feel¬ 
ings, but is as willing to send in its beams 
through that hole in the wall as through the 
polished plate-glass windows of the nobility.” 

“ ’Tis a miserable looking abode, methinks,” 
said I; “ was it ever inhabited ? for now 1 see 
it is tenantless. The door is off its hinges, and 
there is no sign of vitality about it.” 

“ You will wonder, perhaps,” continued my 
companion, “when I inform you, that my 
pretty Mary, who you so much admire—my 
young and amiable bride,—has spent many an 
hour in that mud hovel, and owes to it all the 
happiness she at present enjoys.” 

“ What! ” said I, “ to that sty, in which I 
would not send my hounds for a night’s lodg¬ 
ing ? Your fair and delicate wife sit there for 
hours! Why, the thatch is half off, and what 
remains is black with age and ready to fall in. 
You surprise me indeed.” 

“ I will not tell vou the story myself,” said 
Walter Collins, “for I cannot do justice to it. 
If you will ask Mary, herself, in your usual 
most courteous manner, (I will not strike out 
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this implied compliment to my breeding,) 
I am sure she will tell you the story of old 
Fanny Bond, designated ‘ The Witch,' who 
was for thirty years the inmate of that den, and 
who conferred on Mary and me the most un¬ 
bounded obligations/’ 

“ Depend upon it, I shall not be long before 
1 ask the favour of her,” said I; “ obligations 
from the dweller in such a hole as that! and 
from a reputed witch, too ? Pray put the spur 
to your mare, Collins; we are crawling over 
this ‘ blasted heath ’ like two black beetles! I 
long to get to Taunton, and crave the boon of 
this same narrative from the rosy lips of your 
wedded Mary.” 

“Not till after dinner, Frank,” cried he 
gaily; “ mind I bar that. We will take our 
coffee in the little summer-house at the end of 
our garden; and then, if you will, you may try 
your rhetoric with Mrs. Collins. Come, we 
nave passed Hatch; we shall soon canter over 
the rest of the road.” 

At the end of Hammet Street, in Taunton, 
Hved my friend, and on his door was a hand¬ 
some brass plate, with the words “ Collins, 
Surgeon,” engraved upon it. Should any one 
of my readers be in Taunton or its vicinity, and 
unfortunately stand in need of a little profes¬ 
sional skill, either for the outside or inside, a 
fractured limb or a sore throat, let him send 
thither, and receive his quid pro quo. But I 
fear this will look like an advertisement—never 
mind ; the whole world is carried on by puffing : 
I really think that is the reason why it turns so 
well upon its revolving hinges, only the winds 
serve there the purpose of the august press. 

Suppose us sipping our coffee in my friend’s 
little summer retreat—his “ country-house” as 
he calls it. Suppose my request made in the 
most “ courteous manner” to the smiling god¬ 
dess of that sanctuary, who, of course, so re¬ 
quested, was most propitious to my suit. Thus 
did “ Mary” tell her little story; but the grace, 
the vitality, of it has, 1 fear evaporated. Like 
sal volatile, ether, hartshorn, &c., the subtile 
spirits of it are necessarily somewhat abated, 
for was not she the heroine of her own tale ? 

(To be continued,) 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard d*s Itaxiens, 
April 26 4k, 1843. 

Rep*, satins, and levanlines are now a little gone 
by; they are replaced by pekins h reflets, taffeta* 
glacis, dragnets, foulard*, Ac. Ac., and above all by 
the silk denominated cameUon, from the various 
shades and tints it assumes in different lights; and 
whether termed camtUon, scarabfe,aile de mouche , 
opale, Ac. Ac., is the most in demand at this mo¬ 
ment ; and, to avoid too great confusion of colours, 
ladies generally wear with these dresses striped 
shawls with white grounds, which are admirably 
adapted to this tinted material. Camttton fieuri, 
taffeta* nacrd, Roy ale favorite, Pekin Bengali, 
Bcossais gitana, camoyeux japonais, taffeta* de 
Finds quadrillf, &c. Ac., with bareges, some of 
white ground, checked, brothd in ponceau silk, or 
in blue or gold colour, will constitute the nigligd of 
the Parisian belle*; printed foulards, toils de 
Chine, and mousseline* cachemire, for the more 
simple toilettes. All shades of grey and violet are 
fashionable in pekins and watered silks. Many re- 
dingotes have trimmings of silk guipure of the same 
colour, which rather replaces the gimp a jour in 
black; on black it is extremely elegant. Berthes 
are made of it eii cascatelle , that is, three rows 


placed one on the other, which fall to the waist; 
this style of berthe may be worn with any dress. 
Some berthes cascatelles are made of three rows of 
lace of different widths. Buttons are much used 
on redingotes and robes demi-nfglige; they are 
made in coloured glass, agate, coloured stones, with 
a gold point in the centre of a round half spherical 
form. 

Point de Venice, so much now in demand, is 
made in every colour, and in patterns either an¬ 
tique, renaissance, or pompadour; it is also made in 
black and white for shawls or scarfs of cachemire 
or barege; the point de Venise has been used on a 
dress of white borbge, with five tucks, at the head 
i of each was placed this pretty work, producing 
the effect of an inlet. Long sleeves, of equal width 
both top and bottom, were made of alternate folds; 
and this trimming and a berthe pelerine completed 
this toilette, which was intended for an elegant 
public dejedner. 

To individualise more fully the fashion of the 
season, we must say that, spite of all the inconve¬ 
nient consequences, the dresses are still worn very 
long, particularly behind, for they are certainly 
rather shorter in front, which obviates the double 
pleasure of a dusty and dirty hem, as well as the 
danger of treading on one's skirt. Dresses are 
made if any thing h little longer, but not quite so 
wide as they were. The corsages for dress are tight, 
pointed, and with the three pieces ; those of demi- 
toilettes have full backs and tight fronts, with three 
large plaits or pinces, plaitings round redingotes 
of shot silks, called cam£l£on, and two or three 
flounces pinked on skirts of tcffetas cT Italic glad 
or checked pekin; tight sleeves, with jockeys at the 
top, and cuffs at the wrists, are always worn, though 
those Louis XIII. are becoming very general. 

In some houses in Paris there is a strong in¬ 
clination to introduce the ceinture and perpetuate 
the tight sleeves. The generality of dresses have 
two very deep double tucks, or two deep flounces 
finished with a ruche , and on some silk dresses 
even one of these flounces, provided it is of rich 
black lace; two rows of lace to match are placed 
on the top of the sleeves, jockeys, and wrist¬ 
bands. Other dresses made high are full in the 
shoulder-strap, and have a narrow ceinture; the 
pelerines a te again seen, but they are not made 
round, they are lengthened, and concealing less of 
the form give more grace to the waist; the sleeves 
Louis XIII. are much approved, and will be gene¬ 
rally adopted during the warm weather; they are 
demi-large , reaching midway down the arm, and 
requiring an under sleeve of clear material bouil- 
lonnt. A robe redingote with tight body ; pelerine 
with square corners; sleeves Louis XIII., and 
under ones of India muslin ; the skirt plain, merely 
ornamented by narrow gimp arachnie, and Leg¬ 
horn bonnet ’with shaded feathers, form an elegant 
toilette. Black lace does not appear at all to 
decline in favour with the new season ; on the 
contrary, it is an almost indispensable accompani¬ 
ment of every toilette. Scarfs of lace, camails of 
lace, flounces of lace, dec. Ac. 

A description of lace, called point* de Berlin, is 
much used in Paris to trim mantilles of tulle and 
the four or five flounces which ornament the dresses 
of organdy; the effect is very good, from the ex¬ 
treme lightness of the ground and richness of the 
patterns, notwithstanding its low price. A pretty 
style of trimming is formed of two wide biais placed 
in a wave on the skirt, rather lengthened than 
deep, so that five waves will complete the round; 
they are also trimmed with a bouillonnt of ribbon 
h la Vteille. On dresses of thick materials, such 
as watered cameUon , two biais usually ornament 
the skirt. On Cotpalys, bareges, Marquises, or 
Pompadour, and gauzes broch/e*, all light materials 
have the deep flounce, ruche of ribbon bouillonni 
with double heading cretfes, robes redingotes of 
pekin, taffetas Peruviens, gros de France, taffetas 
Suisses, Ac., Ac., are always much worn; the most 
elegant have the corsage pointed and en biais, 


ornamented by two rows of buttons cither huge, 
and two rows of narrow gimp matching the ikkt, 
open in front, each side finished with a qmUiag of 
ribbon a la vieille, very narrow at the top, sad 
enlarging to the bottom; under skirt of mnalin 
embroidered with two flowers. 

A dress of bleu de France was ornamented all 
round the skirt above the hem with a rich wreath 
embroidered en soutache, rounding on each side of 
the front breadth, and rising en tabNer to the 
ceinture; the body was high, and tight at the top, 
but a little fulness at the waist, and full back. A 
dress of Armenienne in brothi stripes had a very 
deep Bounce of black lace, headed by a ruche d 
: the same material pinked; the body was tight and 
high, with rounded point; tight sleeves with jockeji 
formed of a fall of lace. A dress of taffetas Perm 
was ornamented by three deep flounce* plaead 
about the half-width of each apart; tight high bodj, 
and tight sleeves. A dress of checked blue and 
• white gros de Naples was ornamented at the aide 
by a ruche of gros de Naples pinked; tight high 
body, and tight sleeves. 

A robe of green casimer was braided on the 
front of the skirt; tight bodyand high, bnt without 
ceinture, also braided, and tight sleeves. A drew 
of black watered silk had three deep tucks on the 
skirt, covering two-thirds of the skirt, tight high 
body with rounded point and tight sleeves. A 
checked gray and white gros de Naples wu orna¬ 
mented on the skirt by three rows of plaits made 
of the same material and placed about the width of 
the plait apart; corsage was high on the shoulder*, 
and open in front, a little full at the shoulders, 
but plain at the waist; tight sleeves, with doable 
jockeys rounded and edged with plaits. 

A redingote of green satin had the front of the 
skirt ornamented by biais, edged with black lace of 
a lozenge form, and fastening in front with four 
large choux of satin ; tight high body with point 
slightly rounded, having a biais placed on the side 
of the corsage, and edged with lace, which was 
continued from the shoulder to the point; tight 
sleeves with double jockeys edged with lace, as 
also the cuff, which formed point on the arm. A 
dress of deep blue domes was trimmed withysipirf 
gimp en tablier, it was very narrow at the point of 
the corsage , enlarging to the bottom of the skirt, 
where it rounded off on the front breadth; tight 
body, high and with rounded point, ornamented 
with guipure gimp in the fan style. The redmgoto 
of camtlion taffetas are made with tight bodies and 
pelerines embroidered all round with silk of the 
various shades of the dress; robes of teffetat 
d'ltalie are with large tucks or flounces of diffe¬ 
rent or gradual widths; dresses for petites soiriei 
are of gauze or organdy embroidered. 

An elegant evening dress with double skirt, the 
lower one of black velvet, was trimmed with deep 
black lace, headed by a bouillonnS of black satin; 
the upper one was of violet satin, very short «nd 
open on each side to the ceinture; a bee flounce 
edged it, falling to the top of the other; the open¬ 
ing of the skirt was ornamented by an agreffe of 
black gimp, the corsage of violet satin, pointed 
with biais forming gimp; short tight sleeves of 
black velvet, and open ones of satin over them. A 
dress of gray velours epingU had the bottom of the 
skirt ornamented by four small biais of the same 
material, arranged enfestons , and united by sflrer 
cord terminating in tassels; the corsage pointed 
and b cceur, edged with silver cord tied in front, 
and terminated by large silver tassels, short sleeT** 
ornamented to match; dresses of gauze or fisos, 
one pink, the other lilac, placed one over the 
other, produce those shades of colour so much 
admired now; a white embroidery au crochet 
edges these two skirts or this tunic dress. 

Mantilles of black filet, with trimmings of/W 
embroidered, will be very fashionable this season, 
if we may judge by the numerous novelties in this 
style. Some elegant manteaux have been made, 
termed Venitiens, with rounded corners in front, and 
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large torn over collars and drapery which forms a 
sleeve when necessary to give the arm. These are 
very pretty, whether made in black or white; some 
are lined with lilac or pink silk, others have small 
hoods, which at night can be raised over the head. 
The Catalans is a small shawl, with hood, made of 
embroidered tulle. 

Among other novelties of the season, are the* 
scarf s of glad silk, hollowed oat round the throat, 
and trimmed ft la grande mbre, and Crispin’s ca - 
mail* of tarlatane over silk; embroidery and four 
r ow s of lace greatly enhance the beaoty of these. 
The various forms of mantelet* all form pelerine 
behind, and are hollowed out for the arms, the 
ends bring rounded; they are generally trimmed 
with ribbon, with doable headings rucftf by draw¬ 
ing threads. The little paletot* termed Craco- 
viemne* , of embroidered muslin or tulle, lined with 
piDk or bine silk, trimmed with lace or fluted rib¬ 
bon, and mantilie* a la vieille femme, are much in 
favour; trimmings plaited of ribbon, or bands of 
silk decouple* in scallops, is a style much in ase. 

Two very pretty mantelet* have appeared ; one of 
gray taffetas <f Italie was very deep behind, trim¬ 
med with a doable ruchi of taffeta* pinked, the 
ends were rounded, and did not reach lower than 
the knees, and were confined at the arms in folds; 
the other was of black tulle coulissf, round at the 
ends, and 'trimmed all round with broad black 
lace, headed by a bouillon lined with black satin. 
Hie mantilie Vemtierme is particularly elegant ; it 
is doable, and all in filet, trimmed all round with 
lace, and confined at the collar by a simple chou of 
ribbon; it then is open to the bottom of the dress, 
and forms two pelerine* behind, one of which 
reaches to the heels. 

The paletot of satin moire, or taffeta* cameleon, 
is worn in carriages ; it is trimmed either with lace 
or ekieoree of ribbon, and is tied round the waist 
with a wide ribbon, with a capote of satin, either 
paitle vert d*eau, or white, having a long feather 
laid across. The paletot of watered silk lilac, glad 
with white, and lined with white silk, trimmed 
round with Mechlin lace, and worn with a dress of 
poult de eoie , checked lilac and green, is an elegant 
toilette de jeune femme . The paletot for walking 
is more quiet, being almost always black, trimmed 
with lace, with or without pelerines it may be 
prettier without, but is preferred with pelerine 
when required for very simple attire, as for ladies 
who walk unattended. Bonnets have the fronts 
coming rather more on the face, and are not quite 
so deep at the ears, and the crowns do not come 
very low at the back of the head, but rather expose 
a little of the hair ; the more simple for morning 
wear are trimmed with plaid ribbons. Capote* ft 
coulisse* are not much ornamented, and others are 
made of straw, with crowns of silk, with merely a 
neeud and long ends, which fall at the side, unless 
a chou of plain net is snbstitnted. 

White satin bonnets covered with lace and or¬ 
namented with a long white feather are very elegant. 
Many bonnets are of paille grot de Naples , orna¬ 
mented with a bouquet of field flowers and sarcenet 
ribbon shaded yellow and green. Capote* of paille 
satin have voilette* of lace and neeud* of satin rib¬ 
bon. The Penelope bonnet is one of the newest 
creations. Capote* a la Madorme, with long veils 
of tulle , are much in demand ; some are made of 
tulle , white or pink, as well as on bonnets of pink 
tulle. Capote* of pink glad poult de aoie, with 
voilette* of British point, which entirely covers them, 
confined by demi guirlande*, are also admired. Bon¬ 
nets of 4toffe sylphide have the fronts still rather 
dose and edged with a narrow bouillond of tulle : 
a bunch of lilac, or fleur de cedrat, embellish those 
bonnets; paille* de riz mixed with gro* de Naple* 
form pretty capotes, on which ore placed sprigs of 
May, with feather, leaves, or wreaths of aubipine. 

Leghorns, whether sewed or de fantaisie, all are 
now in demand for the opening season ; they vary 
in fora and ornament according to their descrip¬ 
tion; the more simple ones are trimmed with plaid 


ribbons, in quite a new style; others hare wreaths, 
or loose flowers, or feathers shaded and glads. \ 
Paille* de riz are of a very pretty form, without being j 
very open they admit of the ornaments and quan¬ 
tity of hair now shown under bonnets; they have 
a feather, half flat half marabout, shaded to match 
the ribbon; greens and lilacs are both pretty. 
Capote* of pink crape are made with folds inter¬ 
lined with blond laid on the front, and inside are 
neeud* formed of blond lappets; others of poult de 
*oie , in bine or pink, have a fall of roses placedat 
the side, and are lined with blond inside; bonnets 
made of blond are lined with pink gauze li**e, and 
have marabout feathers tinted; others are made 
only of crepe lisse in two colours, placed one over 
the other, which prodaces the effect of colour so 
much in fashion ; those of pink and blue have, in 
the snn, the effect of the opate. Capote* of white 
poult die soie are sometimes embroidered in light 
patterns in lilac or paiUe, and have the advantage 
over broch/e silk that they can be worked to the 
required shape; ribbons fringed and edged in the 
same style are also invaluable for straw bonnets; 
the capote* ft coulisses are again varied; the cou- 
lisse* losange* is auite new, and will perpetuate this 
pretty style of negligt. Capotes of watered Bilk, 
the form rather close at the top and open at the 
ears, are trimmed with twisted cables, formed of 
three bands of gaze marabouts in the three shades 
of the same colour, so that deep blue contrasts 
with pale and medium—the result is pretty. 

Some pretty coiffure* have come under observa¬ 
tion ; one of silver gauze was ornamented with blue 
flowers, and a turban maure of pink crape, embroi¬ 
dered in silver, fell in lappets on each side, finishing 
with silver fringe; a petit bard, or dress hat of pink 
satin, had a satin ruche at the edge, and a long 
white feather fastened in front of the coiffure and 
curling round fell on the shoulder. The little 
coiffure creole, composed of a delicate fichu of gaze 
caciemire of green filet , red and gold, or muslin 
and gold, the ends of which form a pretty neeud, 
falling at the side, is one of the prettiest fantaisie* 
of the moment. 

The weather daring Long champs, though fine, 
was too cold to admit of much display in toilette*. 
Many redingote* or dresses were of watered silk, 
pekins, or taffeta* cornelian*, which will be the de¬ 
cided style of the season; and as black lace har¬ 
monises so well with the varied tints and shades, it 
is used with no sparing hand, and was discoverable 
amidst the cachemire* and elegant negliges of Long- 
champs. The bonnets of poult de soie or crape 
were generally with feathers laid across. Capotes 
of paille de riz, with bouquet* of daisies or camellias, 
and some of point d'Angleterre , were lined with 
blue or pink gauze; but there was really nothing 
that entirely told of Spring remarkable at Long- 
champs ; bat as I have already been rather long in 
my details, you will not want for variety and 
novelty. Au revoir. E. C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. 

No. 1 . — Carriage Dress. —Robe of plaid silk ; 
the corsage high, ft coeur, and tight sleeves; the 
skirt has three deep biais, placed rather distant 
from each other. Mantelet scarf of white muslin. 
Bonnet of pink crape, with very deep veil of tulle 
and roses intermixed, with tulle crossing the 
crown. 

No. 2.— Promenade Dress .—Robe redingote of 
lilac satin ; the corsage is a cceur, with revere from 
the shoulders, which, as well as round the neck and 
sleeves, is finished with very rich open gimp trim¬ 
ming, which on a larger scale descends the front of 
the skirt. Capote ft coulisses of white silk, orna¬ 
mented with a profusion of roses. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. — Robe of checked 
badge; the corsage is high, with ceinture and buckle, 
and small pelerine, trimmed with rich fringe; tight 
sleeves with jockeys finished with fringe ; two very 


deep flounces on the skirt edged with rich fringe 
and full heading. Capote ft coulisses with flowers and 
bouillon crossing the crown. 

No. 4.— Public Dejedner Dress. —Robe redingote 
of glace silk; the corsage ft cceur, with revere em¬ 
broidered en soutache; tight sleeves with jockeys 
to match; the skirt is also ornamented en tablier bj 
embroidery en soutache. Bonnet of white crape, 
with very long white feather drooping to the 
shoulder. 

No. 5.— Public Dejedner Dress. —Robe of glad 
silk ; the corsage is with rounded point and berthe 
of the same, ornamented with point de Venise: 
loose Bleeves, ft la reUgieuse, with under ones ft 
coulisses of moslin; the skirt is also ornamented 
with three rows of point de Venise laid on plain, 
similar to that on the berthe and sleeves. Bonnet 
of white gaze sylphide , with drooping flower, and 
cap of gauze inside. 

No. 6 .—Dinner Dress .—Robe of pink badge : 
the corsage is pointed, the sleeves tight, and the 
skirt with two deep flounces placed rather wide 
apart. Cattnezou of muslin trimmed with narrow 
lace. Cap of tulle with full narrow border, rounded 
off at the ears, and neeud of ribbon at the side. 

No. 7.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of soie d } iU; the 
corsage is pointed, and tight long sleeves. Canne- 
zous of tulle edged with biais. Cap of tulle, with 
lace papillons and cogues of cerise striped ribbon. 

No. 8.— Walking Dress. —Robe redingote of 
violet levantine; the corsage is high and with deep 
point, ornamented from the shoulders to the point 
with a fancy trimming, which also is repeated, en 
tablier, on the skirt; long tight sleeves with pointed 
manchettes. Bonnet of pink gros d'4t4, with long 
ostrich feather. 

No. 9.— Capote of pink silk, simply trimmed 
with ribbon crossing the crown, and narrow lace 
taming back at the brim. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz of similar form 
and style. 

No. 11. —Capote ft coulisses of pink silk with 
three marabouts at the side. 

No. 12.—Straw bonnet of the straight cottage 
form, tie ribbon of the same colour simply cross¬ 
ing it. 

No. 13.—Leghorn bonnet with long white feather. 


PLATE II. 


No. 1.— Public Dejedner Dress. —Robe redin¬ 
gote of caidUon silk ; the corsage ft cceur, with 
rahat and Vandyke trimming, laced in front in the 
stomacher style; tight sleeves with jockeys, and 
trimmings en biais, and Vandykes descend the 
skirt en tablier ornamented with buttons. Bonnet 
of gauze sylphide , with biais round the edge, and 
feather trimmings. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of green silk ; 
the corsage is high and ft cceur, ornamented with 
trimmings ft la vieille of auilldd ribbon, with ruche 
headings ; the bottom of the skirt and front are 
ornamented with the same trimming; bonnet ft 
coulisses, with plume of cock’s feathers. 

No. 3.— Walking Dress. —Robe of checkedyou- 
lard, with high body and tight sleeves; mantelet 
of glad silk forming deep pelerine behind, and 
small collar of the same, the whole trimmed round 
with gimp laid on. Capote ft coulisses of white 
crape, with marabout feathers. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of glad silk, 
with tight high body and tight sleeves; mantelet 
of black lace over silk hollowed out at the throat, 
and forming deep pelerine behind, trimmed all 
round with flutings of ribbon, and black lace. 
Bonnet, front view of bonnet, No. 3. 

No. 5.— Public Dejedner Dress. —Robe of paiUe 
silk; the corsage is high and ft cceur, with small 
pelerine trimmed round with a fancy trimming en 
feuillage; sleeves ft la Louis XIII., and under ones 
of muslin ; the skirt is open on each side the front 
breadth, and united by trimming similar to that on 
the pelerine . Capote ft coulisses of white silk. 

No. fl.— Carriage Dress .—Robe of watered silk ; 
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the corsage is pointed and b caur, with small rabat 
and guimpe of embroidered mnslin. Bonnet of 
pink crape, trimmed with narrow lace and small 
marabout feathers. 

No. 7.—Back view of dress and bonnet just 
described. 

No. 8. —Promenade Dress .—Robe of ray4 silk ; 
the corsage is b caur and rounded point, with revere 
from the shoulders and brandenbourgs down the 
centre ; tight sleeves, with jockeys. Capote a cou¬ 
lisses of green silk, with flowers. 

No. 9.— Capote a coulisses of pink silk, with full 
crown. 

No. 10. —Capote a coulisses of gaze sylphide in 
bouillons , trimmed with gauze intermixed with 
flowers. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of pink crape, with double fluting 
of the same across the crown, and feather at the side. 

No. 12.— Capote of lilac poult de soie of the cot¬ 
tage form, trimmed with satin ribbon of the same 
scolour in nauds , which are placed rather high on 
-Jhe crown. 

No. 13. —Capote a coulisses of black lace, with 
•blue runners and flowers. 

PLATE HI. 

No. 1.— Public Promenade Dt'ess . — Robe of 
cameleon silk ; the corsage is high and rounded at 
the waist, with brandenbourgs down the centre, and 
.pelerine of the new form, with pointed corners, 
trimmed with ribbon plissi; double skirt, each 
trimmed with three rows of pliss4 ribbon. Bonnet 
of pink crape ornamented with shaded feathers. 

No. 2.— Evening Dress. —Robe of white crape 
overpaid satin; the corsage is pointed, with berthe 
of the same, and narrow rouleau of satin ribbon 
round the waist, with rosette and long ends at the 
point; two similar rosettes ornament the skirt, the 
lower one raising the crape skirt at the side. Coif¬ 
fure of hair in ringlets, ornamented with gold pins. 

No. 3 .—Carriage Dress.—Redingo te of came¬ 
leon silk ; the corsage is high and a little pointed, 
"braided and fastening with buttons ; the same is 
repeated down the centre of the skirt, and on the 
jockeys of the tight sleeves; scarf of black lace. 
Bonnet of blue satin, with biais of gauze lisse at 
the edge, and bunches of roses at the sides. The 
hair in full ringlets, without cap. 

No. 4.— Walking Dr ess. —Robe redingo te of green 
silk; the corsage is high and pointed, ornamented 
with pluses of silk and ruche edge, narrowing to 
the point, and again repeated down the centre of 
the skirt; tight plajn sleeves with lace cuffs. Bon¬ 
net of lilac silk with plume of cock's feathers. 

No. 5.— Walking Dress .—Robe of striped fou¬ 
lard : the corsage is full from the shoulders, with 
cemture; tight sleeves with jockeys festonnis ; the 
skirt has three deep flounces en biais, also fes- 
tonnts. Bonnet of pink silk, with shaded feather 
laid completely across. The hair in ringlets. 

No. 6.— Young Lady's Ball Dress. —Tunic dress 
of white crape; the corsage with deep point and 
biais forming berthe t short sleeves concealed by 
biais; the tunic and lower skirt have a broad hem 
with ribbon through, and the tunic, which is open at 
the side, is laced together with satin ribbon, confined 
by bunches of flowers. Coiffure of hair in ban¬ 
deaux , with flowers at the back. 

No. 7.— Evening Dress. —Robe of blue velours 
epingU ; the corsage is pointed, with berthe of lace ; 
a very rich lace flounce ornaments the back of the 
skirt, and rounding off ascends half way up the 
sides, finishing in a point with a rosette of blue 
ribbon. Turban of cachemire and gold, with bird 
of paradise. 

No. 8.— Walking Dress .—Robe of mousseline 
cachemire , with high body and tight sleeves; man¬ 
telet a la vieille of shot silk trimmed with pluses, 
or flutings of ribbon with headings. Bonnet of 
silk and paille de riz intermixed. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with shaded 
feather. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille silk, ornamented with 
lace. 


No. 11 .—Capote of pink crape, of a small close 
shape, with flowers. 

No. 12 .—Capote b coulisses of shaded silk, with 
tinted feathers. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of paille silk, covered with 
voilette of blond lace. 


£a Carrtdpanbentf. 

It is now twelve months since we commenced 
illustrating our pages with Music, and not a month 
has elapsed during that period, without our having 
received a host of approvals. The influx of letters of 
approbation, coupled with the great increase in our 
sale, fully assures us how completely we have hit the 
public taste; and while we take this opportunity of 
thanking one and all for the great interest expressed 
in our success, allow us to say, that we shall still con¬ 
tinue to cater for your amusement and gratification, 
with a determination to maintain the proud eminence 
upon which you have placed us, always bearing in 
mind that ancient homely adage, “ One good turn 
deserves another." 

We cannot forego the vanity of calling the attention 
of our readers to the notices of the press, which will be 
found in our tinted pages. We should not do this, did 
we not feel our subscribers will rejoice with us. 

44 B. B.” is thanked for the hint; we will adopt it. 

44 Puck ” is too funny—such joke* as the shells 
at Woolwich Arsenal producing capital (oysters) 
hoisters, we think, applied experimentally, would put 
Puck in a pucker. 

We are obliged to decline the lines commencing, 

44 Oh, Laura dear—Oh, Laura dear, 

The world stands still when you’re not near.” 

The poetry is too refined for our pages,—and the 
music, though the composer deems it fit for a Rubini 
voice, we beg to say, we think it hum-drum. Our 
printer’s devil seeing this, has just asked, 44 Would it 
not suit Tamburin ’’ (i). We fear our devil has been 
in the company of Puck to-day. 

44 Louisa ” shall hear from us. 

" Pitchers and Pumps ” is a puff, written by one of 
the cold-water doctors—we are no advocates for the 
system, and therefore decline it. 

Other Correspondence (arrived too late) in our next. 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, Ac. 

The DiseasesofFemales. By Dr. Graham, M.D.&c. 
Third Edition. London : Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

We are not surprised to find this popular Work 
in a Third Edition. All the ailments to which the 
softer sex are liable, and alas, they are not a few, 
are treated in a popular and familiar style. In the 
Author's Modern Domestic Medicine he was not 
able to treat bo fully the diseases attendant upon, 
and the treatment necessary for, women in a state of 
pregnancy, but in this volume he has gone fully into 
it; and it is a great blessing and advantage to so¬ 
ciety, that men of talent and experience, like Dr. 
Graham, can be found to afford us the best possible 
information which practical experience alone can 
furnish. 

The Work Table and Embroidery Frame Compa¬ 
nion . C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, London. 

A beautiful little volume, full of instruction for the 
pursuit of one of the most elegant and useful of fe¬ 
male studies. It should be in the possession of 
every lady who wishes to provide herself with a 
never-failing resource against the horrprs of ennui, 
and perils of idleness. The example of her Ma¬ 
jesty, who has extended her patronage to the work, 
ought to be followed by every sensible parent. For 
presents, and as a companion in the boudoir, the 
work is invaluable; the heads of ladies' schools also 
will find their account in adopting it for universal use. 
All needlework unbinds and yet occupies the mind, 
and furnishes a relief from the cares and apxie- 
ties of life which is not to be found by any other 
means. This mananl will enable every one who is 
willing to be taught, to combine the elegant and or¬ 
namental part of the art with the useful; and thus 
purposes of high domestic importance will be at¬ 
tained. Round the head of the industrious fair, pro¬ 
ficiency in needlework binds 44 a wreath that cannot 
fade," as well as creates it under the operation of 
her 44 nimble fingers." The Engravings which ac¬ 


company the volume are explanatory of the pro¬ 
cess of making the patterns, as well as of their 
form, and will therefore be sure and lasting guides. 
In justice to the Publisher, we feel bound to caution 
purchasers against spurious imitations of this uxiqut 
work, by giving his name as at the head of this article. 

ASTLEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Of all the places of amusement for which London 
is famed, this presents attractions peculiar to itself 
—“ none but itself can be its parallel." At no 
theatre, perhaps, do we mark the progress and ad¬ 
vance of the histrionic art as at this. The enter- 
tainments of twenty years since will not bear com. 
parison with the productions of the day, whether 
on the stage or in the circle. We remember it ia 
“ old " Astley's time, when 44 The Secret Mine" 
and 44 The Blood Red Knight" were wont to asto. 
nish the many; wherein the skirmishes and charges 
were confined to some dozen foot and half-dozen 
horsemen. Compare with this the splendid table ear 
brought into existence by the magician Ducrow— 
look at that masterpiece of stage effect, the 44 Battle 
of Waterloo," realizing in mimic array all the 
effects of that memorable event. Take, again, ia 
the circle his 44 Courser of St. Petersburg!!;’’ what 
a beautiful piece of pantomime was that, and with 
what dexterity were the eight horses brought ta 
act and manoeuvre as one. 

But notwithstanding all this, yet are we bound 
to say that Batty bids fair to out-crow Ducrow; 
he seems to combine all the genius of his prede¬ 
cessor with great taste and judgment peculiar to 
himself. At our visit here a few evenings since we 
were much struck with the new edifice reared upon 
the old spot. Mr. Batty has evidently not spared 
expense, combining elegance and^, simplicity. The 
arena appears larger than in the days of the late 
Mr. Ducrow, and the general arrangements are 
much improved. The stud of horses is far supe¬ 
rior to anything we have ever seen ; and coupled 
with vast equestrian talent, we doubt not that 
much will be achieved beyond what has ever be¬ 
fore been attempted. 

The spectacle is founded upon the late events 
in India—and is exceedingly well pat upon the 
stage. To trace it in detail would be, we fear, 
impossible, from the fact of the war itself haring 
been pretty complex—suffice it to say, that all the 
effects possible to be produced by numerous well 
trained auxiliaries, horse and foot, splendid scenery, 
dresses, and appointments—and a profusion of gun¬ 
powder—was achieved. If liberality will secure 
success, Mr. Batty has it, and we wish him all he 
can desire. , 


Spring. —The influence that the spring baa 
upon the blood, and indeed upon the general sys¬ 
tem, is well known, and not less commonly felt A 
very frequently remarked effect of this cause is the 
diminution of beauty and health that takes place in 
those most essential attributes of our friime —the 
skin and the hair of the head . The first, st this 
period of the year, generally displays, a sallow hue, 
from the degenerated mass of the fluids that pecu¬ 
liarly call for correctives; while the hair becomes, 
from the same cause, drooping, dry, and discoloured. 
In stating the.se. well-known facts, we beg to call 
the reader's attention to those admirable and unique 
discoveries, Rowland's Kalydor,^* the Ski** 
and Rowland's Macassar Oil, for the Hair. 
The many years of public trial, and consequent ap¬ 
proval, which these friends to human beauty W# 
experienced, must necessarily give them first-rate 
claims to notice. Rowland’s Kalydor'is a mild, ia* 
nocent, and yet most efficacious preparation, that 
dispels all irritability from the skin , gently assist! 
in opening the pores , relieves the secrsBons, szd 
gradually establishes a white and perfect ski* Of 
transparent beauty. Rowland's Macasstf/Ou »• 
not less felicitous in its results with the HlSf* 111 0 
which it'infuses fresh nourishment and lffk$ 
it a beautiful gloss with a graceful tmdsMy 1° 
curl / 
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LOVE, MAY’S FLOW’RET. 






































































































THE HIGHLAND CHIEF! 

THE WORDS BY W MGREGOR LOGAN; THE MUSIC BY JOHN BARNETT, COMPOSER OF “THE LIGHT GUITAR,” 

“RISE GENTLE MOON,” “THE HIGHLAND BRIDE,” Ac. 


Allegretto con Spirto. 



n 


Our foes can boast ten hundred men. 
And we scarce number one to ten; 

But not to numbers vict’xy’s given. 

The Patriot’s sword is edged by heaven. 


By those who crowd on yonder plain, 

A Highland chief, my sire, was slain— 

And never yet did clan or son 
Disgrace the name a chieftain won, 
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THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 

A PAGE PROM THE FOLIO OF LIFE. 

BY MBS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

(Continued from page 34.) 

Was not such confidence entitled to reward? 
Was it not deserring of being kept inviolate ? 
—sacred as the first aspirations of innocence 
—holv as infant prayers ? Yet he betrayed 
it at the moment when her soul was prostrated 
with anguish for the loss of her mother— 
when she turned to him, next to her God, for 
consolation. Then did he basely triumph 
over that virtue which would have defied his 
arts in the hour of happiness; then did he dry 
the tears of filial sorrow, to awaken those of 
shame and remorse; then did he steal from 
her innocent lips the kiss impressed on them 
by a dying mother, to sear those very lips 
with the burning kiss of guilt and passion. 

“ Alas! that roan should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin 
As woman’s heart!—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness, not to know 
That yielding all but breaks the chain 
That never reunites again! ” 

It would be as false, as it was cruel, to assert 
that Emily fell unresistingly into the snare so 
artfully prepared for her by her insidious 
k>rer. No! she did weep over her degrada¬ 
tion,—she did invoke the spirit of her departed 
mother to pity and forgive—to plead for her 
at the throne of mercy—to implore the angels 
to advocate her almost hopeless cause, and 
obtain pardon for her transgressions. Yet, 
Arthur knew so well how to soothe the contrite 
girl—how to kiss away those tears—how to 
smile away that remorse—how to surround her 
with the witcheries of passion—the blandish¬ 
ments of seduction,—he was so tender, so re¬ 
spectful, so deferential to her wishes, so fond, 
so grateful for every mark of her affection— 
treasuring every smile, as it were a Brazilian 
ruby, and every word as a Madura pearl, to 
form the coronal of his still doating heart. 
Then he talked so constantly of their union— 
of the years of happiness in store for them— 
of the serene sunset awaiting them at the close 
of life, seen through the bright vista of felicity, 
that the dazzled and bewildered girl lost sight 
of her actual position; she did not perceive 
his shallow sophistry—that he wa6 merely 
deluding her imagination—that such a deli¬ 
cious future never could be hers—that crime 
had fiung its dismal shadow over those years 
he represented as so bright, and darkened the 
sunset awaiting her. But so long as he con¬ 
tinued fond and faithful, she yielded blindly to 
the intoxication of love—a first ardent love. 
She awoke at last from the dangerous and 
Lethean delusion, as from a feverish and deli¬ 


rious slumber, to the fullest sense of the dis¬ 
grace and misery of her situation. 

Arthur, after a time, relaxed in his attentions 
—absented himself sometimes for days together; 
still, however, he had the delicacy to spare the 
feelings of his victim, by pleading imperative 
reasons for his so doing. At length he threw 
off the mask entirely, staying away for weeks 
instead of days, and that without condescend¬ 
ing to account for his conduct. And when he 
was with her, his manners were so cold, so dis¬ 
trait, 90 different from his former empressement , 
that Emily, blinded as she was by affection, 
and deluded by that hope, which flatteringly 
suggests the impossibility of change in an 
adored object, was compelled to admit that 
Arthur was not the same . 

Oh! the pang it cost her to acknowledge 
that conviction! Oh! the secret tears she 
shed over her ruined virtue 1 Oh! the bitter 
regret his inconstancy awoke in the bosom he 
had robbed of peace and happiness for ever l 
Then, in all the hopeless anguish of a too late 
repentance, she deplored the weakness which 
had so fatally led her to sacrifice the only hold 
which woman has over man’s selfish heart— 
her innocence. He may feel a transitory 
gratitude for other benefits conferred on him, 
but the favours of love awaken only contempt 
and detestation. 

** Yet he had sworn to love her with the truth 
That should survive to latest age, from youth ; 

But to love her. The tear he hid, as loath 
To show his weakness, sanctified the oath— 

And she believed. O folly to believe 
That he, a man, and still would not deceive!” 

At first, she endeavoured to recall his waning 
affection, by reproaches—tears—upbraidings 
and invectives; but they only aggravated the 
disgust and ennui of satiety. Then she had 
recourse to supplications, endearments, and 
all the fascinations once magical in their effects 
over him; but in vain—the silver cord wa9 
loosed, the golden bowl was broken, the charm 
was destroyed; he was disenchanted—he 
loved another ; and he left her—alone—ruined 
— helpless — broken-hearted,—without re¬ 
morse or pitv, for ever! For ever —no! she 
could not believe that possible —he must come 
again! 

When awaiting the arrival of the object of 
an innocent attachment, however tedious the 
time may appear to pass—however sick the 
heart may grow with hope deferred—still, it is 
not racked with that despair—that unutterable 
agony—that remorseful anguish, that shakes 
its very deepest centre, when conscious guilt 
adds its intolerable weight to the lingering 
hours. In the first, hope sweetly assures us, 
that it is not for want of inclination that the 
wished-for being is not at our feet—that 
nothing but an unforeseen accident could 
detain him—that he is suffering equally with 


ourselves, from the tortures of delay, and that 
when we do meet, the raptures attending that 
blissful moment will more than compensate 
for present pain. But, oh ! on the other hand, 
when conscience thunders to the affrighted 
heart, that from our own misdeeds we have 
forfeited all claim on the once worshipped 
lover—that the idol of his affection is prostrate 
in the dust—that the shrine at which ne lately 
bowed is desecrated by vice—that his absence 
is occasioned by satiated passion—that all his 
thoughts are employed in framing plausible 
excuses for his not coming, or, pernaps, he 
does not deem us worthy the trouble of in¬ 
venting a pitiful lie to spare our feelings—that, 
perhaps, he may never come again—Oh! 
then the tortures of expectation are beyond 
endurance, indeed! The ear is strained to 
catch the slightest sound—the eye is almost 
forced from its socket, to define the faintest 
shadow; and every faculty is wrought up to a 
degree of tension, that binds the brain, as it 
were, in the strong chains of frenzy: at one 
moment the heart throbs with the liveliest 
hope, then sinks immediately afterwards into 
the direst despair. A thousand desperate 
thoughts rush over that excited brain—a 
thousand rash resolves are meditated—all, all, 
to vanish in the fearful inanity of hopeless 
misery. For what, alas ! can woman do when 
betrayed by man ? only weep—oh! only weep, 
and submit, or, if God pities her, die J 

Emily was still on the stage, for Arthur 
would never hear of her quitting it, her success 
forming his greatest gratification; vanity, more 
than love, having been the motive of endea¬ 
vouring to gain possession of her, pour faire 
des envieux, as he boastingly said at his 
club. 

With a mind tom with such various and 
conflicting emotions, how could she possibly 
gain sufficient command over herself to ap¬ 
pear ? Yet appear she must, or lose her popu¬ 
larity—nay, her sole means of subsistence; for 
Arthur had taken advantage of her inexperience 
to make no settlement on her—often, indeed, 
availing himself of her salary to minister to his 
own extravagance. 

Hour after hour stole on in the aching and 
sickening void of uncertainty and indecision, on 
the day fixed for her reappearance, until it was 
actually time for her to repair to the theatre. 
She was to enact the part of Rosalind,—it 
was Arthur’s favourite character; never had he 
missed one representation—he would surely be 
there to-night. This hope inspired her with 
courage—enabled her to shake off the lethargy 
of despair—to dress her face in smiles—to 
attune her voice to the gay playful badinage 
of the sparkling and brilliant Rosalind—to 
suppress the rising tear, and hold in subjection 
the nysterical sob—to seem, in fact, the light, 
airy, happy creature of the Poet’s creation. Ob! 
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never, never had she looked lovelier, or acted 
better; her scenes with Orlando were true in¬ 
spiration. Oh! the heart must indeed be 
schooled in the deep mysteries of lore, to re¬ 
present them naturally in the mimic scene. 

As act after act, however, succeeded each 
other, and her wandering eye, lighted by the 
fire of expectation, penetrated into every corner 
of that vast building, without discovering the 
only object on which it loved to root-—her spi¬ 
rits completely sank; and when, at the termi¬ 
nation of the piece, she was carried fainting off 
the stage, from over-exertion as the manager 
said, and which was religiously believed by a 
sympathising public, (there being so many 
terms for a broken heart,) the house rang with 
the most enthusiastic plaudits ever bestowed 
on the favourite of that discerning public—but: 
now awakened by pity as well as admiration. I 
But what were they to her ?—her ear almost 
loathed those plaudits. What was the praise of 
the whole world, without that one dear voice, 
which was alone harmonious to her heart—that 
voice which would never attune itself to glad¬ 
ness again for her ? 

Could it be possible ? What had she done to 
merit such desertion ? Vain question ! what, 
alas! too many have done, too many will do,— 
“ love not wisely, but too well; ” ventured her 
all in one wild speculation for happiness, and 
became a bankrupt! 

It were vain to attempt a description of the 
various struggles of that fearful night—the 
torrent of threats she uttered—the tears she 
shed—the frantic manner in which she tore 
her hair, beat her breast, mingled blessings 
and imprecations together for him whom she 
now knew was indeed lost to her for ever. At 
length a wish for revenge became the most 
predominant feeling of her soul. Yes! she 
would revenge her injuries;—the monster 
should not triumph in her misery—should 
not live to ruin others, as he had ruined her. 
She knew a ready tool for her purpose in a 
young actor who had declared his love even 
before Arthur, and who, the moment he sus¬ 
pected his desertion, proffered the tears of 
sympathy, the consolation of pity, to the sor¬ 
rowing object of his still fondest affection. 
Surely, thought the excited girl, to obtain a 
return of that affection, he would not shrink 
from anything I might propose ? I will, by a 
promise of becoming his, induce him to pro¬ 
voke Arthur to a quarrel—a duel. Love will 
nerve the arm of the one—guilt paralyse the 
arm of the other. Arthur will fall , and my 
wrongs be atoned. 

Charles Greville too readily acquiesced in 
the scheme. To have obtained Emily, he 
would scarcely have paused at a deliberate 
murder; how trifling, then, appeared a mere 
duel! The desired opportunity of insulting 
Arthur soon presented itself: a challenge fol¬ 
lowing, the time and place were fixed on ; and 
Charles, as he imprinted the first kiss he had 
ever been permitted on the blanched lips of 
the wretched and doubly-degraded Emily, 
swore to bring her the news of her betrayer’s 
death, or behold her no more. 

Scarcely had the door closed on her into 
lover, than a complete revolution took place in 
her feelings for her old one. All her injuries 
were forgotten—the voice of revenge was 
stifled by that of the most heart-felt tenderness 
—she thought of her Arthur only as he was, 
when he first taught her to love him—the hor¬ 
rible interregnum of his perfidy and abandon¬ 
ment, up to her present disgraceful position. 


disappeared ; and to save him, or perish with 
him, was her unalterable resolve. Flitiging a 
cloak over her, she rushed, like a maniac, to | 
the nearest Police Office, and in the most inco¬ 
herent manner gave intimation of the intended 
duel. She was in time to prevent it—in time 
to snatch Arthur from the grave. O felicity! 
she saved his life! For what ? that he might heap 
injury on injury, and wrong upon wrong, until 
that poor lacerated heart burst indeed. She 
only rescued him, in fact, from a most justly- 
deserved death, that he might become the hus¬ 
band of another. This was the brimming of 
her cup of anguish; now she had nothing to 
hope—nothing to expect—nothing to desire,— 
all was consummated for her. Fate had ful¬ 
minated its heaviest thunders, and she bowed 
to the terrific stroke. 

Charles Greville became her protector—she 
offered no opposition to the arrangement, be¬ 
cause her soul was too much prostrated by 
despair to resist— she felt as if deprived of con¬ 
sciousness by the mightiness of her affliction; 
she was stunned by the weight of sorrow— 
rendered inanimate by the leaden hand of 
distress. 

Imperceptibly she lost every pure principle; 
yielding to the temptations which vice spread 
around her, forgetting the precepts of her pious 
mother, and banishing her image from her 
memory, as it never arose there, now, save to 
reproach and condemn. 

How different was the reception Emily met 
with from her former associates in the green-1 
room! Her intimacy with Arthur had never 
been more than suspected, never clearly ascer¬ 
tained to the injury of her reputation—or even 
if it had been, he was a nobleman , and might 
perhaps raise her to rank and affluence; and 
the world is generally charitably disposed to¬ 
wards the depravity which is clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fares sumptuously every 
day. But now she was the openly avowed 
mistress of a poor third-rate actor, on a par 
with them all—nay, beneath many; all restraint, 
all difference, was therefore at an end—for why 
show the distinctions of superiority to a person 
so utterly degraded ? 

Perhaps there is nothing so completely 
arouses us to the consciousness of our humilia¬ 
tion, as the familiar advances of those, who, 
in the days of prosperity or untarnished reputa¬ 
tion, were too much awed by wealth or virtue, 
to dare to approach within our sphere, save 
with the most servile homage—when our 
exalted position made them shrink from the 
bare idea of revealing their secret thoughts, 
their audacious hopes—but who now proffer their 
love, their pity, their advice, or overwhelm us 
with their bitter censure,—oh! a thousand-fold 
bitter from the concentration of long concealed 
envy; and woe be to the unfortunate, who 
should affect contempt or resentment for that 
censure; then deafness would indeed be a bless¬ 
ing—sparing the heart the vile taunts, the cold 
upbraidings, the fearful wrath and indignation 
which will then be engraven on it by the burn¬ 
ing burin of malignity. Emily’s feelings were 
not so indurated by her dreadful career, but 
that she was sensible of the change in others— 
deeply, torturingly sensible; but she could not 
retneve herself; she could not recover the 
glorious apex from which she had fallen; she 
was lost, totally and irretrievably lost; and there¬ 
fore she must submit to be the victim for the 
slowly moving finger of scorn to point at. It 
is that despairing conviction of never being able 
to become again what we once were, which 


prevents so many from ever endeavouring to 
escape from the trammels of crime; they do 
not consider, that sincere repentance shines as 
a virtue in the eyes of a merciful God, who is 
ever ready to heal a broken and contrite spirit. 

What was it, on the day of Arthur’s marriage 
with the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of the Earl of Linsterna, that blunted the pangs 
of jealousy, that sheathed the arrows of regret, 
that flung the veil of oblivion over the injuries 
he had inflicted, that stifled the voice of re- 
morse, and lent an artificial joy to the blighted 
existence of the wretched Emily ? Wine! 
wine ! 

Maddened beyond the power of all self-con¬ 
trol by the certainty of that long-dreaded 
union, Charles apprehended the most fatal 
consequences from her frantic desperation, 
unless something could be done to allay the per¬ 
turbation of her mind ; he therefore persuaded 
her to take a glass of wine, in which he had 
infused a strong sedative, which, from her 
habitual temperance, had the desired effect— 
and at the moment when the splendid bridal 
party issued from St. George’s Church, sur¬ 
rounded by the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, she was stretched upon her bea, in one 
of those delicious slumbers opiates always pro¬ 
duce, dreaming of her early home, her mother, 
her dramatic triumph, Arthur’s love—eH, all, 
Bave the terrible reality. 

Oh 1 those who had then watched that still 
fair and youthful being, in that happy sleep, 
and seen the blush of delight overspread her 
beautifully-moulded cheek, the smile play round 
her parted lips, and her eyelids quiver with joy, 
would surely have imagined that guilt had 
never polluted that calmly-heaving breast, but 
that consious innocence alone prompted the 
delicious visions which now enchanted her. 

When she awoke, after hours of imaginary 
felicity, to the truth of her situation, made 
more fearfully striking by the contrast those 
Blysian dreams afforded, her anguish was un¬ 
bounded—her frenzy awful. Again was wine ad¬ 
ministered to steep her senses m forgetfulness; 
and that night beheld the once pure, artless 
girl, wild with intoxication, singing, dancing, 
reciting, and uttering expressions that would 
make Virtue recoil, and Pity weep; with dis¬ 
ordered dress and inflamed eve, furious as a 
bacchante, the presiding goddess, or rather 
fiend, of the midnight orgies of Charles and bis 
dissolute companions. 

From that hour, whenever retrospection be¬ 
came intolerable, she flew to the fatal and per¬ 
nicious antidote of wine, until it grew into a 
confirmed habit. Night after night was the dis¬ 
appointed manager compelled to appear before 
an incensed public, to plead sudden indisposi¬ 
tion for the non-appearance of the still favourite 
actress, while she, insensible to its indignation, 
was either extended on a bench in the dressing- 
room of the theatre, or being dragged home 
by the considerate Charles. 

(To be continued.) 


There is nothing, perhaps, so conducive to the 
general appearance of 44 the human form diviae,” 
as a good head of hair; and amongst the different 
articles of the toilet now in universal use, none 
deserves to be more extensively patronized than 
Bentley’s Extract of Honey. In the nursery it» 
invaluable; and as a cleanser and beautifier, it 
stands unrivalled. We understand the sale is very 
great, at which we are not at all surprised, as no 
one who has ever used it would be without a supply* 
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UHLAUIPS ‘COUNT EBBRSTEIN.’ 

Thk main incidents of the following l»ilad 
the subject of which is in great favour with the 
utTiutD Poets* and extremely popular amo n gst 
the German people, will remind the historical 
rwder of an anecdote related of the famous 
Henn deGmse of France. In the Memoirs of 
the Abb* Anton Arnauld, we find the Due de 
Guwe telling Arnauld an anecdote of his re- 
w>wned grandfather, the valiant Lorrainer 
Menn de Guise, who was one night dancing 
with a lady at court, when she said to him, “ A 
fine tune, truly, for you to be dancing here, 
whilst your town of Meaux is being treacher- 
oualy taken !” He remained at the ball till it 
was over, returned to his own house, where he 
pohtely dismissed a party of intimate friends, 
who assembled there after the royal entertain- 
mem, mounted a Turkish horse, and flew to¬ 
wards Meaux. There he found that his par¬ 
tisans were already prisoners; but when the 
citizens heard his voice, they ran to their arms : 
he overcame the troops of Henri III., and was 
once more lord of the town. The next day, he 
was present, apparently quite unconcerned, at 
the royal dinner table, in Paris.—Pick Petitot, 
Collection des MAnoirm.* 

'Tu merry at Spires, in the palace, to-night, 

And torches are blazing, and tapers are bright: 
Count Eberttein, 

In that princely hall. 

With the Kaiser’s fair daughter hath opened the 
ball. 

And round as they whirl, to the festive strain, 

She whispers him softly—she cannot refrain: 

“ Count Eberstein 1 
4 A word to the wise !’— 

To-night will thy castle be to’en by surprise !” 

44 Ho ! ho !” quoth the Count, 14 your Imperial 
Grace I 

'Ha for this I’m invited to dance in this place ! ” 

He seeks his horse— 

And he leaves his train— 

And spurs for his castle, with might and with main! 

Round his fortress the foemen are mustering strong. 
With axes and ladders they’re stealing along: 

Count Eberatein 
Por their kind intent 

Huris each in the ditch from the battlement! 

Now, when, the next morning, the Kaiser drew 
near, 

That the castle was taken, he held to be clear: 

But whom should he spy, 

Dancing high on the wall, 

But the Count and his armed retainers all! 

44 Sir Kaiser ! in dancing, more skill I’d advise, 
When next a strong fortress you’d take by surprise; 
Your fair daughter’s dancing 
So much I prefer, 

That my castle-gate soon shall be opened to her, 19 
4 Tis merry at Eberstein-castle to-night, 

And torches are blazing, and topers are bright; 
Coant Eberstein, 

In that knightly hall, 

•With the Kauer’i fair daughter hath opened the 
ball. 

And round aethey whirl to the bridal strain, 

He whispers her softly—he cannot refrain: 

44 Have a care, sweetest maiden ! 

4 A word to the wise 1’ 

A fortress, this night, will be to’en by surprise!” 

M. 


THE WITCH OF ASH-HILL COMMON. 

By the Author of 44 Reminiscences qf a 
Monthly Nurse," 

{Continued from page 38.) 


Why was the war in Cabul like an auction 
room ? Because there, was a great 44 Sale" 


You know, sir, probably, that I am the 
daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman, who 
fiid duty in no less than three of the village 
churches skirting Ash-hill common. He had 
a little scrubby mare called 4 Brunette,* on 
which he trotted from one cure to the other; 
whilst I, his only child, sometimes accompanied 
him, seated most majestically on a little grey 
pony I had named 4 Blossom ;* you must have 
patience, sir, with my minuteness of detail. 

44 Now, as the services in these said village 
churches were alternate—at morning and even¬ 
ing, or rather afternoon, it is clear that my 
father had some difficulty in attending three of 
them; but as one was m a very remote spot, 
and had seldom more than twenty to make up 
a congregation, my father only preached there 
once a month, and then, be it known, at the 
expense of the other two more populous ones, 
there being no service there that day; but 
always recommending to the parishioners of 
the one suffering for the gooa of the other, 

4 that they should go over to Coome,* (where 
he was. the monthly pastor,) 4 and join in the 
service there.* 

44 We were, ray father on his Rosinante, I on 
my palfrey, ambling away amidst the numerous 
mole-hills of Ash-hill common, which you must 
have observed abound there, and in such regu¬ 
lar chains, too, that I am tempted to suppose 
that the continuous range of toe Mendip over¬ 
looking them, and other chains of mountains 
all over the world, have been formed, somehow 
or other, by moles qf a larger growth under 
flptound; (and she smiled archly at her own 
fanciful new theory, which occasioned respon¬ 
sive smiles from her husband and myself;) we 
were, as I said, stumbling our way over the 
Alps and ant-hills of the common, when a 
wretched, ragged, squalid creature fled before 
our path, followed by a troop of men and boys, 
who, disregarding the parson and his little 
daughter, then about eight years old, pursued 
the almost frantic, fainting female into that 
little mud hovel or shed you say you have ob¬ 
served this morning; and setting up, within it, 
a savage shout like wild animals around their 
prey, they seemed determined, for some fancied 
or real offence or other, to tear the hapless 
4 witch * to pieces. 

44 In a moment my father was dismounted, 
and I contrived to shuffle off my seat also, and 
follow him into the hut; never shall I forget 
the scene I witnessed! 

44 Fanny Bond, the presumed witch of Ash- 
hill common, and the owner of that miserable 
shed, dressed in an old tattered, patched petti¬ 
coat and cloak, lay upon the ground, her elfish 
black locks, grizzled with grey, were streaming 
forth from the black kerchief that was tied 
around her head; her large black eyes rolled 
resentfully yet mournfully around ; she uttered 
no cry, offered no resistance, yet her face, neck, 
arms, and bosom streamed with blood, from 
the wounds she had received from crooked pins 
and rusty horse-shoe nails, thrust without 
mercy into her by her persecutors, who in¬ 
sulted her, as they each approached her, with 
nearly such words as these. 

“‘There! you old wretch! take that for 
having bewitched my sister Bet—she has had 


fits ever since you looked upon her with your 
horrid eyee! * and then followed a scratch. 

I 44 4 And this shall pay yon for having tied up 
' the milk of mother's cow,’ said another. 4 She 
■ has but one; there were plenty more on the 
common, if you must be at your devil's work ; 

I you might have left hers alone! * and then there 
was another tear. 

44 4 Give her a scratch for our black Bess,' 
said one; 4 she has lost all her pigs, and I fear 
will never farrow again. I saw ner cast her 
evil eye upon the poor beast. I knew how it 
would be!' 

44 4 She should not be allowed to live,’ said 
one; 4 Let's drown her.' 

44 4 Bless you, she would swim like a bladder,' 
said another; 4 it is unpossible to drown her!' 

44 4 1 should like to nave the trying of it,’ 
shouted out a third; 4 1 would keep her head 
down with a pitchfork.’ 

44 4 She has no feeling in her,’ cried a fourth; 

4 see, she never wincesand he scratched the 
prostrate creature on the arm with a horse- 
picker at one side of his knife. 

44 4 Oh! father!’ I shrieked out, 4 can these 
men and boys be human ? Is this poor miser¬ 
able woman, so old and helpless, to be torn to 
pieces thus ? I am but a child, and cannot de¬ 
fend her much, yet they shall kill me before 
they touch her more ;’ and I threw myself 
down upon poor Fannv Bond, and covered her 
wretched person all that I was able with my 
own. 

44 4 Take care. Miss,’ said one of the men, in 
a surly voice, 4 she will soon do your business; 
you will have fits before to-morrow night, like 
poor Fan Bassett.* 

“ 4 And go a moon-raking with old Dan the 
cobler,’ said another, 4 only seeing as how she 
is the parson's daughter , perhaps her father can 
help her a little.’ 

44 4 My friends,’ exclaimed that agitated 
father, 4 you know not what you do; disperse, 

I pray you; is this occupation for the blessed 
sabbath ? Would you destroy this unhappy 
creature ?' 

“‘Yes, willingly,’ murmured forth several 
voices together, 4 but she has as many lives as 
a wild-cat. If you were to cut her to pieces, 
she would join together again like an earth¬ 
worm ! Only look at those large, terrible eyes 
of hers.' 

44 As I lay upon the ground,” 6aid the ani¬ 
mated Mary Collins, kindling as she pro¬ 
ceeded, and marking the great interest I took 
in her recital, 44 as I lay covering her with my 
little form, I could not help gazing, at these 


words, on those large black orbs of hers, they 
rann»M>nted tin * no terrihle:* and 8mile at me as 


represented as 4 so terrible;' w .. *..w 

you will, Walter, and you Mr. R., as I gazed 
upon them, I felt their influence. Piercingly, pa¬ 
thetically did poor Fanny Bond gaze on me in 
return; inexplicable were the sensations I ex¬ 
perienced ! I felt no alarm; no disgust at the 
filthiness of her attire, nor the wildness of her 
mien. Her blood was upon my clean white 
frock, yet I cared not for it. I heard, as in a 
dream, my father’s voice commanding me to 
rise, yet I stirred not; I had no power to 
move; there seemed to roe but two beings in 
the whole world, (or rather that those two were 
incorporated into one,) the reputed witch, 
Fanny Bond, and myself. 

44 Walter,” said Mary Collins, seriously, 44 1 
am assured from the remembrance of that 
moment, that some magnetic influence, such as 
we have heard so much of lately, existed then 
between us; nay, has existed to the time of the 
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poor creature’s death.” Walter Collins here 
shook his head, but did not interrupt his lady. 

“ Whilst I lay calmly and fearlessly looking 
into the large black eyes of her they called * a 
witch,' I felt an affection spring up within me 
for this most extraordinary woman, intense and 
boundless. I could have died to save her. I 
was fascinated, spell-bound, yet happy beyond 
description. I perceived a beauty in those 
eyes of hers, such as I had never seen before 
in any others; it was the beauty of expression, 
the soul looking out affectionately, gratefully, 
mysteriously, through those outlets, into the 
very depths of mine own.” 

44 Enthusiast! ” exclaimed the husband of 
Mary Collins, as I looked with admiration on 
her intelligent and highwrought features. 

“ Do not interrupt her, Collins,” cried I, 
impatiently; “ donot come in with your cold 
philosophy, now, I beseech you, as poor Keats 
said, and 

- 1 Clip an angeFs wings.' ” 

“Go on, my pretty angel ” good-hu¬ 
mouredly said the admiring husband, 44 I never 
heard you tell all this so graphically before.” 

“ At length,” continued Mrs. Collins, “ my 
father lifted me himself from the ground, see¬ 
ing that I heeded him not, and then he assisted 
poor Fanny Bond to rise also. All her perse¬ 
cutors were gone; how my father had got rid 
of them I knew not, for I had not heard a sin- 
le word of his discourse, but concluded he 
ad taught them mercy upon Christian princi¬ 
ples. ‘ Have you no fastening to this door, 
good woman ?’ he asked kindly; 4 these blood¬ 
hounds must be kept outside your dwelling. 
What is all this ado they make against you, 
Fanny ? Poor soul!’ added he in a softened 
accent, 4 this witchcraft is but a sorry trade, 
after all,* and he looked around the desolate 
chamber, * few comforts has it provided thee. 
I only wonder that thou couldst not be per¬ 
mitted to enjoy them, such as they are, without 
all this wild uproar. 

“‘Mary,’ said my father, looking at my 
dress, 4 you cannot go on with me to Staple 
church, in this trim, and 1 am much behind 
my time already; shall I leave you here with 
Fanny Bond, and call for you on my return ? 
or will you proceed home without me ? Blos¬ 
som knows every step of the way.’ 

“ 4 Let me stay here, dear father,’ answered 
I, awakening as from a trance, * I will remain 
here, for I fear those vile people may return.’ 

“ * And if they should, Mary, what could 
such a child as thou do to help this hapless 
creature ?* 

“ * Every thing, dear father. I could do as 
I have done before, throw myself between her 
and her persecutors.’ 

“ I heard the sobs of Fanny Bond now au¬ 
dibly in my ears. I turned round, and saw 
tears rolling down those sunken, and sallow, 
and begrimed cheeks. I longed to throw my 
arms around her neck to comfort her. 

“ 4 I will call for you, Mary, then, as I re¬ 
turn,’ said my father, and he mounted old 
Brunette, who was quietly cropping the stunted 
herbage around the door of this miserable 
dwelling. 

“ After my father’s departure, Fanny Bond 
sat tranquilly gazing upon me from an old 
trunk, on which she was seated, I having oc¬ 
cupied the only chair, and that a broken one, 
within the dwelling. 

“ 4 How your scratches bleed! What can I 
do to bind them up ?* inquired I, looking ten¬ 


derly upon her. * I wish I had some Fryar's 
balsam here, and I would apply it myself to 
your wounds.’ 

“ She answered me not, hut her large and 
most eloquent eyes were fixed upon me. 

“ * That is a dreadful tear you have upon one 
of your arms,’ I said, * I can bind that up with 
my handkerchief,* and I wrapped it about her 
sun-burnt and emaciated arm. 

“ * Child!’ at length she said, in a hollow 
agitated voice, and it was the first word I had 
heard her speak. * Child! are you not afraid 
of me?’ 

“ 4 Afraid!’ cried I, looking with tender pity 
into her face, * why should I feel afraid r I 
have never injured you; I would do every¬ 
thing in my power to help you; why should I 
fear you?* 

“ 1 Because,* answered she bitterly, 4 be¬ 
cause all the world calls me accursed. You 
heard what they said to me. Surely, you must 
be afraid of such a wretch!’ 

44 4 You are not called accursed by me,' said I 
fervently, bursting into tears; 4 No, bless you, 
unhappy, persecuted creature, bless you! * 

44 Fanny Bond, the reputed witch, the sup¬ 
posed sorceress, threw herself, bleeding as she 
was from many wounds, upon her knees before 
me, and lifting up her withered bands towards 
heaven, called out in a voice that made me 
start, 4 Hearest thou that, oh! heavenly Father ? 
the lips of innocence have blessed me; ay 
verily, and I shall be blessed. My sins are par¬ 
doned.’ 

44 From that time poor Fanny Bond became 
my exclusive protegee. Not a day passed that 
I did not visit her in her secluded hut; a strong 
oaken bar was placed within her hovel that she 
could throw across her door at pleasure, to se¬ 
cure her from her foes; her window was too 
narrow for any one to enter. I carried her 
everything I could beg, borrow, I fear I may 
add steal from my father’s house; but he 
winked, I believe, at my depredations, and I 
had no mother to overlook or check me. Tea, 
sugar, cabbages, lumps of bacon and of butter, 
slices of bread, cheese, and cold meat vanished 
away from home; even the eggs from the hen¬ 
roosts, before they entered my father’s pantry, 
found their way to my little green ana white 
basket, and were turned out at Fanny Bond’s 
mud hovel; many a one have I eaten there my¬ 
self with her. 

44 One day it struck me that I should like to 
take over a lump of soap I had filched , if such 
it could be called, from a heap cut off ready for 
one of our great washing days; I knew that 
the woman hired to help always did the same, 
for I had a strong fancy to know how Fanny 
Bond would look if perfectly cleansed from the 
dirt which surrounded her, dirt which gathered 
coat after coat upon her skin, as the tree ac¬ 
quires fresh rinds every succeeding year. I 
knew that soap, such had been the squalid 
misery of this creature, had not touched her 
skin for many a season. 

44 4 Silly child ! ’ answered the reputed witch 
to my importunities, that she would 4 wash and 
be clean; * 4 Why should I cleanse this skin of 
mine ? Yet I would do anything to please you. 
This skin, dear Mary, was once accounted fair— 
fair as your own; out it led to my ruin ; let it 
be covered up for ever.* 

44 But I would not be denied; I had carried 
a clean towel in my little basket; I had filled 
the earthen pipkin from the hole beside the 
door, which held the only water this poor crea¬ 
ture used; I had myself heated it upon the 


wood fire, and I placed it in a broken pan be¬ 
fore her; still she hesitated. 

44 4 1 will do it myself, Faony,* said I, and 
began my operations. To wash a blackamoor 
white has been attempted, and has failed; I 
was more successful. Children are not over 
nice, and it is well they are not—tint after tint 
disappeared from Fanny’s skin. I warmed in 
my undertaking—I soaped, and washed, and 
scrubbed, and soaped and washed again, until 
I arrived at the interior native skin of Fanny 
Bond, who, although then more than sixty- 
five years of age, as I afterwards proved, gave 
out, after her ablutions, a complexion that 
would have shamed many of our youthful 
beauties. 

44 4 Oh, how well you look !* cried I, delighted 
at the change I had myself made; 4 how well 
those dark eyes of yours look now, upon this 
clean and beautiful skin! How your eyelashes 
show, so long and curling, upon it!’ 

“‘Peace, child,* cried Fanny Bond, 4 all 
these vanities have undone me. You know 
not who the being is that thus you cherish.* 

44 4 1 know you are a child of God,* I replied, 

4 and have been persecuted; I want to know 
no further. Come, I have brought some tea 
and sugar, and some milk, too, in this little 
bottle; I shall take my tea with you, for my 
dear father has some company—he knows that 
I am come to you.* 

44 4 And does he not chide you, beloved child! 
for coming thus to visit such a wretched being 
as I am ?* 

44 4 No,’ answered I, emphatically, 4 my 
father is a Christian !* Beit remembered I had 
no young companion at borne, so Fanny Bond 
became my plaything, and my friend. 

“Time flew on. Years passed away, many 
events crowded on. I went visiting about a* 
friends invited me, but always paid a visit be¬ 
fore I left home, and on my return, to my poor 
recluse, who lived entirely now upon my father’s 
bounty. I saw you, Walter, too, and somehow 
or other we fell in love with each other. You 
had nothing but your profession; 1 had nothing 
but unbounded affection to bestow. I used to 
communicate all my joys and sorrows, my 
hopes and fears to poor old Fanny Bond, who 
now was grown very infirm ; but, by my per¬ 
suasion, ever kept her person clean, and, by 
my father’s kindness, had always a comfortable 
bed to lie on, and wholesome food to eat 

44 Our course of true love, Walter, did not 
run smooth you know at first. Nothing could 
be done; and to make matters worse, my be¬ 
loved father died. You had an appointment 
given you on board a ship ready to sail to India, 
and we could only sigh, swear eternal constan¬ 
cy, and take leave of each other. 

“ * And so you love this young doctor, my 
poor child,’ said the reputed witch of Ash-hill 
common, when I went to visit her with a face 
pale with grief, and a heart almost breaking; 
4 and he loves you ! Well, it is a pity he should 
leave you! Why does he not buy a profession 

44 4 How you talk, Fanny!* said I, almost 
impatiently; 4 where is he to get the money, or 
I either, for such a purpose?’ 

“‘What sum woula be sufficient?’ cried 
Fanny Bond, fixing those large, beautiful eyes 
of hers upon me. 

44 4 Do not question me,* said I, weeping. 
4 it would take a thousand pounds to get a prac¬ 
tice such as would keep us both.* 

44 4 If you had a thousand pounds, Mary/ 
inquired the old woman, 4 and were to go from 
Ash-hill, would you take me with you?* 
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44 * That I certainly would,’ said I, * my poor 
Fanny, for I think I could not live without 
you.* 

444 Will you promise me that, dear Mary ? * 
inquired she emphatically. 4 Know you not 
that I am a witch s and can accomplish much ? * 
and there was an archness in her manner that 
I never witnessed before. 

44 4 Oh, do not trifle with me so,’ I said with 
some sign of temper; 4 1 am too unhappy now to 
bear anything.* 

44 4 You shaU be so no longer,’ exclaimed the 
indent woman, looking like one inspired. 

4 Treasures of the earth! at length your use is 
found! Despised gold ! I have hoarded you, it 
seems, for a noble purpose! Mary! I have 
been a sinful being! 'Hie wages of my ini¬ 
quity, though loathed by me, shall work out 
your happiness. Yet mistake me not, the 
gold I speak of came to me not dishonestly in 
the world’s acceptation of that word; but for 
its sake I sacrificed my heart’s first affections, 
and he, my forsaken one, died. Since then, 
what have 1 been ? A wretched maniac! a woe¬ 
ful penitent! a reputed sorceress! Ask me no 
questions, Mary! Thou innocent being! who 
hast pitied me in my worst agonies—the agonies 
of well deserved ignominy , but, I just, patiently 
borne! Take me with you, Mary ; let me 
witness your happiness, and I shall die in hope, 
and perhaps see him again.* 

“I thought the poor creature raving, and 
tried to eoothe her; but no, she was perfectly 
sane, and soon convinced me of it. 

44 4 Lend me your hand, beloved child,’ said 
old Fanny Bond; 4 let me lean on you. I 
want to go within the chimney corner. Stay, 
1 must have that stool to stand upon—reach 
it me, Mary. There! I can find it now.’ 
And she felt up the chimney, and took out a 
large loose brick. 

44 4 Do not sully your hands with holding it, 
dear child,’ said Fanny Bond; 4 let it go down 
—we shall want that brick no more,’ and she 
laughed exultingly. 

44 In another minute she drew forth an old 
stocking, and again exultingly cried— 4 All is 
safe! Here are the gold and jewels to buy 
your Walter a profession—a practice I should 
have said ; but of what use is one without the 
other?’ and her laugh was loud, shrill, and 
rejoicing. 

44 4 Take me away from hence, my gentle 
child,’ at length said Fanny Bond, wrapping up 
the old smoky yet heavy stocking in her tat¬ 
tered cloak; 4 this is no place for me now. 
Take me to your late father’s home—your own 
home—send for Walter Collins, and then we 
will look into the contents of this. *Tis all 
my own.’ 

44 4 Walter is to be there this evening, Fanny, 
to take leave,’ said I, hoping I knew not what 
— 4 the ship is to sail immediately.’ 

44 4 And let her sail!’ cried Fanny Bond, 
looking like a sybil; 4 and may she have a 
prosperous wind! Come—are you not ashamed 
to walk with me ?’ 

44 4 1 disdain such shame,’ I answered, and we 
left the mud hovel together. 

44 Walter ! you came, you know, that even¬ 
ing, with a sorrowful heart. Do you recollect 
the turning out of the old stocking ? ” asked 
Mary Collins of her husband. 

44 Shall I ever forget it ?” answered he, 44 or 
the whole scene. Shakespeare would have re¬ 
joiced to have beheld it—would that he were 
alive to describe it! In that stocking were 
found gold and bank-notes and jewels to the 


amount of two thousand pounds, money left 
her by her husband. All was poured into 
Mary’s lap—‘all was consigned to her. We 
bought this excellent practice here at Taunton 
with half the sum; the other half is invested 
in my wife’s name, in the Bank of England.” 

44 And this mourning that I wear,” said 
Mary with a sigh, 44 is on account of my poor 
old Fanny Bond, who died in peace and hope 
under our roof not a month ago.” 

44 Yes,” said Walter Collins, 44 and she died 
in your arms, my Mary, and I closed those 
dark and beautiful eyes of hers—beautiful even 
amidst the evident insanity of her mind. She 
must have been,” added be, 44 in her youth, 
most lovely. Well educated she certainly was, 
and I firmly believe most virtuous, as regards 
female propriety; but she forsook, for riches, 
her affianced lover, who rashly put an end to 
his existence inconsequence; ana his inconstant 
mistress, not being able to endure the stings of 
her own conscience and his last letter, became 
insane! yet, clinging still to her 4 besetting 
sin,’ avarice, she escaped, after her husband’s 
death, from her keepers, with her beloved gold 
concealed about her, and took shelter in the 
miserable hut you saw this morning on Ash- 
hill common, where she endured, for years, 
every kind of privation and insult, and event¬ 
ually received the name of 4 The Somersetshire 
Witch.’ ” 


HANS RUDNER; OR, THE FIGURE OF 9- 

In the year 1632, the Great Forest in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort was infested by 
poachers. When game was not to be found 
in sufficient plenty for their wants, they way¬ 
laid the travellers on the high road which 
passed through a portion of the forest; and, 
after stripping them of all their effects, betook 
themselves for concealment to the recesses of 
the woods. Poachers and brigands were, in 
that age, nearly synonymous terms ; indeed, at 
all periods, there is a great affinity between the 
two characters. A man, whose nightly occu¬ 
pation it is to go out in the pursuit of game, 
provided with arms and skilled in their use, 
is always ready to fire upon any one who shall 
be rash enough to oppose himself to his depre¬ 
dations. Even at this day, in the heart of en¬ 
lightened England, scarcely a month passes 
without the newspapers supplying us with the 
details of desperate encounters of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

Two centuries ago, throughout Europe, life 
and property were but slightly protected, com¬ 
pared with the arrangements of our advanced 
system. When the poacher failed to capture 
a sufficiency of game, the temptation to supply 
the want by obtaining the ready possession of 
a purse well filled with gold, was irresistible 
to the half-savage minds of men living in a 
lawless state. The latter course had this ad¬ 
vantage, that it precluded the necessity of going 
to the market, and disposing, of the game un¬ 
der suspicious circumstances, and at a reduced 
price; while in either case the prize was won 
by the pulling of a trigger! 

The leader of the band of poachers which 
frequented this forest, was a young man of a 
good family, residing near a village upon the 
skirts of the forest. Libertinism had lured 
him into crime. Passionately enamoured of a 
young girl, who had been reftised him in mar¬ 
riage, he decided upon her abduction. For 
this purpose he associated himself with some 


wild youths, of dubious or decidedly bad 
character; and to escape the vengeance of the 
laws which the greater number of them had 
outraged, they went together to pass their 
lives in the midst of the forest. Skilful and 
fearless poachers, they presently became the 
terror of the keepers; and when any of these 
opposed their depredations, a shot from an 
arquebuss (the fire-arm then in fashion) aimed 
from behind the covert of a tree, speedily 
silenced the game-keepers’ attack. Presently 
no one dared to penetrate within the recesses 
of the Great Forest; and few were hardy enough 
even to journey on its environs. Hans Riidner, 
the leader of this daring band, had commenced 
the reckless life of an outlaw by carrying off the 
young girl of whom 1 have already spoken; 
but running riot in the excess of his unbridled 
power, he presently became sated with his 
conquest Like other gallants, less alienated 
from society, but scarcely less mischievous, he 
was fond of change. He visited the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages under different 
disguises, and whenever he spied a beautiful 
woman, he was sure to watch all her move¬ 
ments, until a favourable moment arose, and 
then pouncing upon her like a vulture, he bore 
her away into the heart of the woods. After 
this, came the turn of a second and a third, 
until, presently, there were reckoned in Frank¬ 
fort no fewer than nine beautiful girls thus 
carried off, eight of whom were subsequently 
returned to their disconsolate parents in a 
state little calculated to allay their sad dis¬ 
quietude. 

Hans Riidner left to his companions his 
share of the plunder, reserving for himself the 
maidens whom he tore from their homes and 
kindred. The best shot for many a long Ger¬ 
man mile around, the stags, wild boars, and 
roebucks, which passed within two hundred 
paces of his arquebuss, were sure to receive a 
fatal ball, which usually passed through their 
hearts. 

When the keepers of the forest jointly at¬ 
tacked the poachers, the latter, forming an 
ambuscade in the pits and ravines with which 
the forest abounded, or amidst the branches of 
the tall trees, allowed the enemy to advance. 
At a signal given by Riidner, their pieces were 
all fired at once, and seldom did one of the un¬ 
fortunate keepers escape from the cruel mas¬ 
sacre to carry the fearful intelligence to the 
neighbouring villages. Riidner’s companions 
fired at the bodies of their opponents; but 
Riidner himself always lodged his ball (so at 
least said the peasantry) in the left eye of the 
man at whom he took aim. Whenever a poor 
wretch was found lying dead upon one of the 
forest-paths, or of the roads adjoining, with 
the mark of a ball having passed through his 
left eye, the customary exclamation was: 44 *Tis 
the ball of Riidner Lincks-Auge” (left eye). 

Enormities like these coula not fail to lead 
to a decisive catastrophe. The senators of 
Frankfort assembled to deliberate upon the 
most effectual means of breaking up and ut¬ 
terly exterminating this atrocious band. 
Troops were hastily enrolled for the service. 
All tne hardy youths of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, including the brothers and those who 
had been affianced to the injured maidens, 
panting for revenge, joined the expedition with 
an ardour which was nursed by the sense of 
personal wrong, armed themselves to the teeth, 
proclaimed a sacred crusade, and swore never 
to return without the body of Hans Riidner, 
living or dead! 
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The forest was surrounded, and the circle 
contracted by degrees, as in the grand hunting 
expeditions of die East, until the poacher-bri¬ 
gands were at length discovered, hunted to 
their lair, and urged to extremity, these law¬ 
less men defended themselves with great 
bravery; but, overpowered by numbers, they 
were taken almost all alive, with the exception 
of their chief, the dreaded “ Left-eye,’* and led 
in triumph to Frankfort to be iudged and hung. 

As might well be expected, short work was 
made of such notorious criminals. The in¬ 
habitants of all the surrounding districts 
rushed to Frankfort to witness their execution, 
as to a most delightful spectacle. 

But men, and women, and children who had 
been taught to lisp Ins name in terror, deeply 
regretted that Hans Rudner was not the first 
to mount the scaffold. 

An exceedingly pretty young woman, leading 
a child by the band, was standing near the gib¬ 
bet, watching the executioner perform his 
office, when, on suddenly turning her head, | 
she perceived a tall man standing by her side, j 
A cry of terror escaped her. 

“ Silence !’* said the tall man, in a deep, but 
concentrated and ferocious tone, while at the 
same time he displayed a long woodman’s 
knife: “ Silence, or that infant is an orphan 1” 

She uttered not a word; but that wild 
cry of terror, and the faint murmur of the 
stranger’s muttered words were heard by one 
of the municipal officers. He eyed the mys¬ 
terious man before him, and remembered that 
the woman had passed some months in the 
brigand-poacher’s cave. Comparing his face 
with that of the child, he perceived a striking ; 
resemblance. He made a sign to two of his 
brother-officers; and the throe precipitating 
themselves upon the stranger, made him a pri¬ 
soner, in spite of the most violent resistance, 
and led him before the senators. 

“ The poachers have been executed,” said the 
man who had been principally instrumental in 
effecting the capture. “ Worshipful senators, 
you wanted the arch-villain that led them— 
there he stands!” 

“ Spare him 1 Spare him l” shrieked the 
woman, whose involuntary cry had led to his 
arrest; “ for Heaven’s sake spue the father of 
my child!” 

(7b be continued.) 


TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY ILL MARRIED. 

Oh, gentle bird, I mourn thy pain, 

Condemned within another’s cage 
To tune thy dulcet note in vain 
For one who loves not thy soft strain, 

Nor heeds the beauties of fair Nature’s page. 

I love thee with a chastened fear, 

More dearly than thou wert mine own : 

And when thy soft voice murmuring near 
Shakes the frail seat of reason’s throne, 

I quit thy sight to pray alone, 

That passion’s gust my pure love ne’er may quell, 
Nor storm my heart in its lone silent cell. 

Oh, make him kind who had thy vows and heart 1 
Oh, grant thee strength to bear thy lonely fate ! 
Think not on him who should have been thy mate, 
But as a Friend to whom thou wouldst impart, 

As to a Brother, all thy woes and pains; 

Thus pass the desert which of life remains! 

Should e’er his heaving breast disclose 
How passion’s tide there ebbs and flows, 

Cast but one glance of thy pure eye 
On his, and he will learn to die 
In sight of Heaven-^contentedly. 

Nor suffer thee to feel the force 

Of guilty joy, or vain remorse. T. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dks Italikns, 

May 26M, 1843. 

Pekin* are much in favour this season, as well 
for full dress as for walking and other costumes, 
but they are very various in their appearance and 
description; the most elegant are the pekin* agate , 
nacri , aerien magnifique colibri, xebr4, croiei h 
branchages, bengali a rayures, brochtes on shaded 
grounds ; pekin Brhan, pekin cristal , and cami- 
lion in triple shots, flgnred with small flowers; 
brochiee in various shades; we have also the damn* 
Lew* XIII. and Louie XV. with designs of white 
silk shaded in silver, damae Lahore, &c. ; taffeta* 
nacre* and taffetae Person*, and in fancy materials 
brocatelle d'itf, toile* de Chine , barege* a filet* of 
satin printed in colours, bariges marquise and 
barege* with white grounds checked, and brochl* 
in ponceau or blue silk, crfpe de Chypre , fil de 
chevre, giselle muslin organdi Regina , See., Sec. 

Striped materials are much in favour for sum¬ 
mer dresses, trimmed with tncks, folds, or flounces 
of the same, repeated on the body and sleeves, 
which are tight. Redmgote* of watered glact silk 
are trimmed with ruche* or silk guipure . Dresses 
of toile de lain* ecrue are ornamented with worsted 
braid ; coutil de *obe, poil de chevre , and Nankin 
eantneU are among the novelties in materials, but the 
season is now arriving for the still lighter materials 
of muslins, organdys, bareges, balzarinea. Sec. 

Very pretty point de Venise is made in Paris 
now to trim the Bhawls and scarfs of white barbge; 
fringes also of white worsted, and point de guipure 
festonnle with great delicacy, are equally intended 
to trim scarfs and dresses of white bartge , which is | 
very fashionable; very beautiful point de Venice I 
is made to replace lace, and is excellent summer 
wear. Braid and point* de chainettes are always 
used on dresses of watered silk, droguet, gros de 
Touraine, and others. The ornaments on the 
bodies and sleeves vary; revere and biaie forming 
open berths, pelerine* taiUadtes, and biais simu¬ 
lating fichu* edged ; the whole being of the same 
material as the dress. 

Redmgote* a la vieille, mantelet* a la vieille, 
caps a la vieille, all things are now a la vieille; and 
so pretty, so elegant, so spirituelles, that the only 
wonder is how they have so long left these fashions 
of olden times to slumber unheeded. 

For dress corsage* are generally basques and 
with rounded point: we explained last month that 
with thick materials the plain backs were used, 
whilst with thinner ones,as bareges,cotpalys, muslins, 
the backs are full in the fan style, or simply fluted; 
other corsages are full on the shoulders, drapes in 
front, ending something in the fan style under a 
ribbon ceinture ; this style is very pretty with 
pekmles, the stripes of which meeting give a 
slender appearance to the waist. Though some 
coreages are made low, many are high, with a little 
fulness on the shoulders and narrow ceinture, or 
still higher a little fnll, with tight sleeves and 
rounded cuffs; the tight bodies of three pieces 
with points will continue to be worn for dress; the 
corsage* for demi-toilette are fall in the back; the 
front ia tight, with three deep pence* or plaits; pele¬ 
rine* will not be quite banished, but they are made 
deeper and more open, not to conceal the figure. 

We regret to observe the inclination to increase 
the length of skirts, bat they are not made quite 
so wide; they are ornamented with two very deep 
tucks, two deep flounces ruches, or a single flounce 
if of black lace; though some skirts are still 
covered with embroidery in soutache, or ornaments 
of gimp, it appears that this style is rather losing 
favour, and it is not unlikely will ere long give way 
to tacks, biais and flounces, which latter maintain 
their ground, though they have many pours et cen¬ 
tre*, —indeed, though sometimes quille of soutache 
or embroidery are used, or colotme* formed of a 
wide ribbon puffed out in alternate hollows and 


puffs ; the favourite style for dresses just now ii 
flounces, but to be quite in the fashion they must 
be two very deep ones. A dress in this style of 
plaid gtaci silk in three shades is very pretty, but 
nothing is prettier than a robe redmgote, with 
sleeves d la religieuse of taffeta* glad, or pekk 
camiliacorsage with point and a demi-cw ; 
both body and skirt ornamented with ruches sad 
dchtlle f h la vieille . 


We have observed many dresses with tight 
sleeves, and also many wide both top and bottom, 
showing a doable bouillon of muslin, terminating 
with a manchette of lace; others rather tight ended 
at the bend of the arm, which was covered by an 
under sleeve of tulle boet&losmd ; the sleeve Luiu 
XIII. composed of three biais put on rather wide, 
and reaching to the bend of the arm, with a den- 
large sleeve of plain muslin under; open jockeys. 
epasdet* croisles, and bands composed of * ruche&U 
vieille, bouillons h contre creves, rows of biais, ire 
the ornaments most in use on sleeves at preseat. 

A dresa of taffeta* camtllon was trimmed with 
two deep flounces festonnfs ; tight body with small 
pelerine forming berthe, finished with two small 
frills festomits, and descending in a point in front 
and on the shoulders, and edging the jockey, which 
is formed of two frills, thus showing four frills on 
the top of the sleeve; long ceinture of esreaet 
ribbon. A dress of checked blue taffeta* bid two 
flounces, headed by gimp; the body waa tight with 
rounded point, ornamented by gimp on each sen; 
tight aleeves with two deep frills edged with gimp, 
forming jockey falling one on the other, tod 
reaching to the bend of the arm. A pretty dress 
for petite soirt* was with double skirt of plain dsrvp 
on white poult de soie, raised by neeud* of taffeta 
chsnS , with ornaments and scarf of British point 

Peignoirs of organdy lined with pink are trim¬ 
med with ruches of gauze ribbon, and robes of 
tarlatane have three deep flounces festcamke in 
white silk. Paletots are in great variety, tndsome 
are really worthy of observation ; the paletots sul¬ 
phide* are of Mack filet, with trimmings of JfW 
embroidered ; paletot* Polonai* of muslin or tuilt 
embroidered, fined with white or pink silk, tad 
trimmed with lace or fluted ribbon; paletots Vm- 
tiens, a sort of double mantilla all of filet, trimmed 
with lace, and fastened at the neck with a ebon of 
ribbon; it forms behind doable pelerme, the voder 
one being as deep as the skirt; the mantelets Cm- 
tiilans are with sleeves ; the small shawls AndaUu 
with hoods of embroidered tulle, the paletot* 
Casilda of satin moiri, taffeta* cameleon trimmed 
with black lace, or quilling of ribbon. A pretty 
mantelet of black lace was made very deep behind, 
hollowed out at the arms, falling with square ends 
in front, and trimmed round with lace, headed by a 
ruche of satin ribbon ; a second row of lace fell 
over the other, ending at the arms. Black ***■ 
title* of taffetas or watered silk, with fluted trim¬ 
mings either of ribbon or the same materiel /«- 
tommi, or lace with headings, will be the universal 
fashion; then come the scarfs of cachemire, em* 
broidered muslin, ftarepewith satin stripes, thee those 
of lace, bat made very full, and the mantelets Mont 
Antoinette of black tulle, trimmed with two or 
three rows of wide lace, and the same mantelet of 
tulle, or white lace; all these are now worn. The 
mantelet Pompadour , the mantelet bonne femme, 
and the plaid Walter Scott, are the three principal 
forms of mantelet in favour. A mantelet of em¬ 
broidered tulle with three pelerine* was trimmed 
with lace, the first was very deep and rounded be¬ 
hind, hollowed out at the arms and foiling in front’ 
with rounded ends; the second fell a little below 
the wrist, forming revere in front; and the tbfod, 
which did not reach beyond the shoulders, finished 
in front at the wrist; a lace placed on the top of 
the mantelet formed rabat, and continued down the 
front, rounding the ends ; one of Mack tsslls Used 
with yellow taffeta* reached a little below the 
waist, and was caught up at the arms, foiling m 
front in square ends trimmed all round with 1**, 
headed by a bouillonnl lined with yellow teffdm. 
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Mantelets of pink silk glacf with white are trim¬ 
med round with ruche* of ribbon shaded pink and 
white ; others in the same style, blue and lilac, are 
eqsally pretty. 

In flowers we notice bouquet* of bluebells, 
bunches of daisies, myosoti* of the softest tints, 
honeysuckle, Persian lilac, &e. A long drooping 
feather, tensed marabout Baremne , is new and ele¬ 
gant, filling like flakes of snow. Pamache* of ms- 
reboot* shaded are much used on bonnets of crape 
or tulle bomllmmSe * green shaded with white, lilac 
in several shades. Single flowers are more used by 
some modulo* than bunches; a single rose, a ca- 
a tuberose. White feathers,the ends knotted 
with marabout* and small aigrette* of heron, in¬ 
duing to the side, are all in fashion. Small rwcdet 
of tmUe, those a la oieille of ribbon shaded, pktid, 
or merely dsnieles, and plaited with two headings, 
are mach used for bonnets i even ribbon of velour* 
d'dtl shaded it thus employed, but though the co¬ 
lours are lively the effect is rather heavy. 

The bonnets appeared early last month in all 
the freshness of Spring; some of white crape with 
full* prettily kmUkmni over a bunch of small roses; 
open fancy straws ornamented with a simple wreath 
of small wild flowers, plaid ribbon, or plumet* 
ruse**. Cbpote* of paille de riz, and gum ckinbe ; 
capotes of lilac crape in two shades, ornamented 
with a torsade of ribbon and bunch of lilac; bon¬ 
nets of gaze bracbSe , &c. &c. 

The favourite colours at this moment are pink, 
white, and yris l*pi*. The forms appear to be of 
moderate size. A bonnet of graze sylphide inclin¬ 
ing on the face was ornamented with two curled 
feathers, that on the left side placed in the centre 
of the crown, turned round the back on the baoolet , 
and the one on the right aide confined at the plaoe 
of the brides crossed the front. Bonnets of white 
crape have a single feather falling at the aide, and 
are confined in the centre of the crown by a small 
bouquet of myosotis ; bonnets of pink crape, rather 
close shape, are edged with a narrow bouillormb of 
tulle, and trimmed with a branch of Persian lilac; 
bonnets of paiUe de rig have biais of crape at the 
edge,and are ornamented with pink shaded feathers; 
bonnets of bine crape, short and open at the sides, 
are edged with biais of bine crape, trimmed with 
blue sarcenet ribbon placed plain on the crown, 
confined on each side by bouquet* oi roses. 

Leghorn bonnets have been ornamented with 
ruekm of tulle of the paille colour, and long paille 
maraboutsg two bunches of wild roses of a red 
colour were placed inside and relieved the paille 
colour. Capote* of sewed straw are trimmed with 
deep blue shaded ribbon confining a feather, 
which is shaded from deep to pale blue; others are 
with ribbons checked pink and white, and a single 
rose. Bat the bonnet at once the richest and most 
elegant is the lace capote , whether composed of a 
single piece, a veil for example, or whether the 
front is formed of rows of lace. Another pretty 
light style is formed of bum of crape lis*e } on which 
are bouillon* of very light tulle. Bonnets of jon¬ 
quil crape, ornamented with marabouts, are edged 
with a small ruche of white crape, bordered by three 
him* of crape, and a long feather. An elegant no¬ 
velty is the capote formed of pink sarcenet ribbon 
and blond inlet, edged with ruche* and ornamented 
with a branch of small pink pompon *; also the bon¬ 
nets trimmed with lace in bands, three or four rows 
being placed on the front as lappets or voilette 
falling behind and at the sides. Capote* formed of 
shaded ribbon, with round coulitwe*, are edged with 
ribbon gathered, replacing the ruche . Capote* h 
Seharpwt are pretty, of blue crape, with a bouquet of 
hyacinths, and inside two small scarfs form naeud, 
and passing beyond the front ornament the throat. 
Bonnets are shorter at the ears and cover the fore¬ 
head rather more. 

Before concluding I must give you the latest 
information I can collect; the flat ruches, then, or 
trimmings h la vieille, are the highest fashion. 
Mantelet* of camSISon silk shots in three colours, 
pink, blue, and paille , or those of clear badge, are 


edged by a wide ruche of China ribbon. Many 
plaid dresses are trimmed either with tucks of the 
same material, or with a double ruche, pinked and 
bouffante, placed above a very deep hem or flounce, 
so that it almost forms half of the skirt. Mantelet* 
or scarf of gaze arachnle lined with pink or blue 
gauze, are trimmed with two or three rows of 
broad lace, forming quite a basquine behind and 
scarf in front. Very pretty peignoir* of Hum are 
made, ornamented by two rows of inlet divided by 
plaitings of gauze ribbon matching the colour of 
the gauze that lines it, which is double, producing 
the light and varied shades of the opal. Pelerine* 
Isabeau are round behind, and the front falls back 
towards the hips, leaving the waist and arms 
exposed. 

White feathers and marabout* either of light 
or dark colour are the most elegant ornaments for 
Leghorn bonnets intended for carriage wear, vi¬ 
sits, &c.; others have wreaths formed of ribbon, 
and the interior of the front is ornamented with 
flounces. A paille de riz that was much admired, 
had nothing bat a branch of cactus thrown across 
it, and in the interior a superb blonde veil fromee, 
and so placed as to encircle the face without other 
ornament. Au revoir. E. C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Promenade Dree*. —Robe of striped 
badge; the corsage is high, open at the throat, 
and with a little fulness at the waist; the sleeves 
are tight with frills of lace at the hands, the skirt 
has two deep biais. Bonnet of white crape, with 
ruches round the front end drooping flower. Scarf 
of silk. 

No. 2.— Morning Drear.—Robe of foulard; the 
body is high and pointed at the waist, with bands 
laid across with brandenbourg*; sleeves a la Louis 
XIII. with jockeys, ornamented with bands and 
buttons; the skirt is also ornamented down the 
centre with a double row of bands and branden¬ 
bourg*. Cap of laee, with small crown and broad 
lace; roses at the side, but no brides. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of watered silk, 
with high body and tight sleeves. Cardinal of 
lilac silk, trimmed with frillings of the same, and 
open at the sides for the arms. Bonnet of paille 
de riz, ornamented with lace and lined with pink 
crape. 

No. 4.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of grey satin ; 
the corsage is high, with rounded point, and richly 
ornamented with braiding; tight sleeves with 
jockeys braided, and the skirt is also richly orna¬ 
mented with braid en tablier. Leghorn bonnet 
lined with crape, and demi-wreath of flowers placed 
high on the crown. 

No. 5.— Walking Dress. —Robe of barege; the 
corsage is high, with very small collar edged with 
lace, rounded at the waist; double sleeves with 
bouillon at the elbows, and two very deep flounces 
on the skirt. Bonnet of paille de riz, with silk i 
crown, and trimmed with ribbon to match. 

No. 6.— Public Dqjeiiner Dress. —Robe of glace 
silk ; the corsage with rounded point and tight 
sleeves ; a single very deep flounce, reaching above 
the knee, is finished at the bottom with a flat 
bouillon of silk similar to that which ornaments the 
cardinal. Bonnet of white crepe, with ruche* of 
tulle crossing it, and small flower placed at the side. 

No- 7.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of cameleon 
silk, with high body and rounded point; tight 
sleeves with two fc'assand bouillon on the arm; the 
skirt is ornamented en tablier with biais and bouil¬ 
lon. Bonnet of paille de riz, with wreath of blue 
flowers and plaid ribbon. 

No. 8.— Walking Dree*. —Robe of lilac silk; 
the corsage is high, with rounded point, and berthe 
edged with a narrow fringe; a row of fancy buttons 
descends the side of the skirt, which is ornamented 
by two bud* edged with fringe, and left open at the 
side where the buttons descend. Leghorn bonnet 
^ trimmed with flowers and lace. 


No. 9.—Leghorn bonnet, with biais of crape lies* 
round the front, and puffings of ribbon on the 
crown. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille d* riz with roses. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of lilac silk with feather. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz with paille 
ribbon. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pink crape, with feather of 
the same colour. 


PLATE II. 

No. 1.— Walking Dree*. —Robe of taffeta* rage'; 
the corsage is high, with point at the waist, and 
revert crossing the shoulders, edged with trimmings 
ft la vieille, a band of which encircles the tight 
sleeve; two very deep flounces on the skirt, the 
edge slightly waved and finished with trimming a 
la vieille . Bonnet of paille de riz, ornamented 
with marabout* and orange shaded ribbon. 

No. 2.— Young Lady's Dejeuner Dress. —Robe 
of striped barege; the corsage is rather high, with 
rounded point, and pelerine berthe trimmed with 
frills of the same; tight sleeves with jockeys; two 
very deep flounces on the skirt, the upper one with 
narrow heading of the same. Bonnet of white 
crape, ornamented with feathers tipped with pink, 
and shaded pink ribbon inside. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of 
organdy; the corsage h ccsur; the skirt is orna¬ 
mented at the sides by lace laid on flat, and naeud* 
of ribbon; mantelet of pou de soie forming pele¬ 
rine behind and long scarf ends in front, trimmed 
all round with a ruche of ribbon. Capote a cou¬ 
lisse* of pink silk, with flowers. 

No, 4.— Public Djjedner Dress.—Redingote of 
glacl silk; the corsage is high, ornamented with 
quillings of silk meeting ia points; sleeves h la 
Louis XIII.; the skirt is ornamented en tablier by 
rows of flat ruches similar to the body. Bonnet of 
paille de riz, with voilette and flower. 

No. 5.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of blue organdy; 
the corsage is pointed, and with berthe of point 
d'Angleterre, and manchettes to match on the 
short tight sleeve. Coiffure composed of two 
rows of lace falling back, and wreath of roses con¬ 
fining the front one ; the hair is in ringlets. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of pink barege; 
the corsage is pointed, and short tight sleeves; 
pelerine of tulle embroidered and trimmed with 
lace meeting in front with a naeud. Cap of tulle 
trimmed with lace and flowers. 

No. 7.— Walking Dress.—Redingote of green 
silk; the corsage is quite tight, and ornamented 
with black lace entwined with nauds of ribbon, 
which crossing the front descends the skirt en 
tablier. Bonnet of paille de riz, with bird of 
paradise. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress.—Peignoir of organdy; 
the corsage is tight, with revers embroidered and 
open en cceur; tight sleeves with manchettes; 
ceinture of ribbon with naeud. Cap of tulle, the 
crown is small and the lace placed plain on the 
head, round at the ears, and finishes on the top of 
the head with naeud of ribbon; a single rose at the 
ears. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille crape, with feather, 
and lace round the edge. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with folds of 
gauze lisse round the front, and bouquets of roses 
at the side. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of blue crape covered with 
folds and edgings of blond, and plume of white 
feathers. 

No. 12.—Straw bonnet with wreath of feuUlage. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of gauze sylphide, with biais 
and bouillons of the same. 


PLATE III. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress. —Robe of glacd silk ; 
the corsage is high, and round at the waist; long 
tight sleeves with biais, and bouillons a la vieille; 
two deep tucks on the skirt headed by trimmings 
a la vieille. Capote a coulisses of white silk 
ornamented with gauze lisse, lace and flowers. 
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No. 2.— Public Promenade Dreu. —Robe redin - 1 
pole of foulard ; the coreage is high, and the 
sleeves tight with cuffs a la vieille ; a trimming ft 
la vieille descends the centre of the skirt with 
naude of ribbon. Mantelet of feru silk, forming 
cape behind with long ends in front, the whole 
being trimmed round with a frilling of silk fee- 
tonni and with a narrow heading. Bonnet of pink 
crape covered by rows of lace. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of came Icon 
silk; the coreage is high and pointed, with tight 
sleeves. Mantelet of black filet of similar form 
to that just described; it is trimmed round with 
three rows of lace having ruche heading, and two 
rows round the neck. Bonnet of white lace with 
flowers. 

No. 4.— Public DSjedner Dress. —Robe of figured 
organdy; the coreage is high, with sleeves a la 
Louie XIII., and under ones of white muslin in 
bouillone ; the skirt has five flounces reaching above 
the hips. Mantelet of silk with long ends, trimmed 
all round with black lace, and confined at the waist 
by a ceinture and ends. Bonnet of paille de riz, 
demi guirlande of marabouts. 

No. 5.— Dinner Drees. —Robe of blue badge ; 
the corsage is pointed, and long tight sleeves; 
pelerine of guipure lace, and coiffure of hair with 
ornamental comb. 

No. 6.— Morning Dress. —Robe of checked ba¬ 
rege ; the corsage is full, confined by a band and 1 
rounded at the waist; tight sleeves with double 
epaulets. Panchon of tulle , trimmed with narrow 
lace, and ornamented at the ears with a circlet of 
roses. 

No. 7.— Morning Drees. —Robe redingote of 
white organdy over pink; the corsage is high, with 
square collar, and trimmed all round with inlet 
and lace. Panchon of lace. 

No. 8.— Evening Dress. —Robe of paille crape; 
the corsage is with rounded point, and tight sleeves 
reaching a little below the elbow, with frill of lace. 
Pelerine composed of folds of tulle , and finished 
with lace. Coiffure of hair in ringlets intermixed 
with flowers. 

No. 9.— Capote h coulisses of paille silk, with 
flowers. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with pink 
ribbon. 

No. 11.—Leghorn bonnet, ornamented with 
flowers and ribbon. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of grey silk, ornamented with 
lace. 

No. 13.— Capote a coulisses of glad silk, with 
trimmings of ribbon. 


LITERATURE, DRAMA, Ac. 

Poor Law Melodies, and Other Poems, by 

William Gaspey. Longman, Brown, and Co. 

This is a volume of simple but genuine poetry. 
It speaks directly to the heart, in tender and affect¬ 
ing language. Of course, a question of such na¬ 
tional interest as the proper providing of the poor 
in this densely populated country, must naturally 
involve a great diversity of opinions. For ourselves, 
we are free to confess, that, from the first moment 
of its operation, we were Anti-Poor-Law-Unionists. 
Our loving nature revolted at the rendings of do¬ 
mestic affections it must inevitably occasion; hence, 
we can fully enter into Mr. Gaspey’s Christian 
sympathies for the sufferings of oppressed indi¬ 
gence. Some of the Occasional Poems are ex¬ 
tremely beautiful— 44 The Harps of Heaven, 11 
44 Love dies not with Beauty,” 44 The Convict’s 
Last Evening,” &c. &c. &c. Want of space 
alone, (too often the subject of the reviewer’s re¬ 
gret,) prevents us from giving some specimens of 
the gems Mr. Gaspey has strung so lovelily toge¬ 
ther; we must therefore be content to refer our 
readers, particularly our fair ones, to the work 
itself, trusting they will, with their usual taste and 
discrimination, fully appreciate our author's nu¬ 
merous merits. The price is a temptation, being 
only 3#. 


| Among the numerous really excellent Magazine* 
which fall under our observation in this most 
prolific age of periodical literature, we know of 
none superior to 44 Bradshaw's Journal , a Monthly 
Miscellany,” which has kept the even tenor of its 
way until it has reached the completion of the 
fourth volume. The April Number is rich indeed 
in its contents. 44 The English in India,” is a 
finely written article, containing a strange mixture 
of courage and cowardice, liberality and rapacity, 
depicting human nature under its truest colours. 
44 The Little Red Man,” from Dumas, is quite 
enough to convert the most sceptical into a blind 
belief in talismans. 44 Extracts from my Old 
Schoolmaster’s Book of Records,” and 44 The Pri¬ 
vateer,” are excellent. 44 The Memoir of Spencer 
T. Hall,” is most interesting, proving what too 
many doubt, that, 44 Poeta nascitur non fit for if 
that were generally admitted we should have fewer 
writers, but more poets . The Magazine is illus¬ 
trated by various of our best artists, and is alto¬ 
gether, considering the price, la., a most wonder¬ 
ful and delightful repertory of amusement and 
information, and deserving of the highest en¬ 
couragement, which we most sincerely hope it will 
continue to meet with, as it has hitherto done. W. 
Strange, Paternoster Row. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 

One of the profoundest writers we ever perused, 
Jeremy Bentham. always declared that the English 
people were most truly delighted with the perform¬ 
ances at Astley’s than at any other theatre. And 
we truly believe this to be the fact. It is, un¬ 
doubtedly, the most amusing of the theatres, and 
the pretence advanced by the older visitors of 
taking children is a very poor excuse for enjoying 
the performances themselves. It is really very 
foolish to make all this parade of being superior to 
the enjoyment of such exhibitions. Skill, dexterity, 
and courage; beautiful and agile movements; the 
elegance and almost grandeur of the evolutions of 
the horses, and the whole excitement thus produced 
are worthy of admiration. We very much doubt 
if it could not be proved that Astley’s is the most 
dramatic theatre in existence, at aU events we know 
it is the most suggestive. A general impression is 
made, an enthusiasm kindled, and a feeling pro¬ 
duced which the more ambitious and legitimate 
theatres totally want. 

' The Afghanistan war speaks directly to the heart 
of a British audience. It is treated of historically, 
but interspersed with those romantic sentiments with 
which it will be written two hundred years hence. 
The points of the war are very judiciously selected, 
and the alternate disasters and triumphs well dis¬ 
played. Akhbar Khan is the very beau ideal of a 
savage hero, and we could not but feel an agree¬ 
able self-congratulation that there is no attempt to 
represent him in a mean and degraded point of 
view. We very much doubt, small step as this 
may seem in liberality, if it would be the case on 
any other than an English stage. The Hall of 
Audience is a very splendid and gorgeous piece of 
grouping, and gives an idea of Barbaric splendour 
that bespeaks no despicable imagination in the 
getter up. The Khyber Pass with its rocks 
heaped on rocks, its snowy summits, and horrid 
rugged masses, and its narrow defile brought forci¬ 
bly before us the grandeur and romance of the 
place. The weary and way-worn soldiers defiling 
through it—the subsequent brief bivouac—and ani¬ 
mated and death-dealing conflict was capitally ma¬ 
naged. 

Of course, the British arms are not suffered to 
be degraded in this national piece. Every thing is 
done to maintain the honour of the nation, alike by 
a Welshman who fights with his toastingfork, and by 
Lady Sale, who cannot be affrighted into ignomini¬ 
ous terror, and whose diplomacy is ingeniously dis¬ 
played by her writing an equivocal letter to her 
husband, the general, signed 44 Yours, Lady Sale.” 

Herr Hengler, on 44 Horizontal Corde of Ten¬ 


sion,” is the most agile and wonderful tight-rope 
dancer ever seen in this country. There is a grace 
and skill that every one who has taste to appreciate 
these qualities should see. We should have no 
great opinion of the man who would not admire 
his feats of feet. 

The scenes in the ring are conducted on a icale 
of magnifioence, proportioned to the enlarged spice 
now afforded to them. The audience were enrap¬ 
tured alternately by the grace of Mrs. Batty—the 
astonishing agility of the 44 Flying Voltigeur,” 
Masotta, and the dramatic power and variety of 
expression in Mons. Leonard. The old English 
piece of Turpin followed, the evening we visited the 
theatre, and brought down roars of laughter and 
thunders of applause at the various incidents and 
feats of dexterity both 41 of horse and man.” 

We should be sorry to see the day when Astley’s 
was not supported. It is the last'and only place 
where corporeal skill, courage and dexterity are pot 
in an exciting and interesting manner before the 
people. Were we inclined, in this place, to be phi¬ 
losophical we could adduce : very good reasons to 
prove that the exhibitions here have done much to 
raise us from a nation of clowns to a nation of gen¬ 
tlemen, at least that portion of it who hare no 
other school of grace of action, and chivalry of spirit 


Steam Travelling and Steel Pens.— These 
extraordinary inventions came -before the world 
about the same time, and a parallel cannot be found 
in any two contrivances, whereby, in the short 
space of fifteen years, the customs qf ages hire 
been so completely overturned! From the days of 
Abraham, to the opening of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, the alteration in travelling hid 
only been to substitute the hone for the ass and the 
camel; and from the time that Moses wrote the 
History of the Creation, down to that of Gillott, 
the 44 grey goose quilt ” was constantly in use. It 
cannot be denied that these facts afford singular 
matter for our consideration, and from the past ve 
may speculate on the future. The Pen has bees 
called a 44 mighty engine ,”—mighty in its effect! 
ou the social interests of man it undoubtedly is, and 
much could be adduced to show that we had better 
dispense with the steam engine itself, than to be 
deprived of that simpler instrument, the pen. 

Another coincidence, as in some way connecting 
these inventions, occurs to us, in the circumstance 
that the great improvements in both originated h 
Birmingham; it was there that the great Watt 
perfected the Steam Engine, and it is in Birming¬ 
ham also that Mr. Gillott (though not the original 
inventor,) has, nevertheless, by constant and ex¬ 
pensive experiments and research, brought this 
little instrument to its present state of perfection, 
and established his extensive concern for making 
steel pens; the machinery of which is on a sufficient 
scale to supply the demand qf the entire world! 

We have investigated a very ingenious invention 
made and patented by Messrs. Rodgers and Sons, 
of Birmingham, and of which we cannot speak too 
highly. We allude to the Spring Hooks and Eye*- 
The improvement combines so much excellent*, 
such great simplicity, that we hope to see it univer¬ 
sally adopted. It is quite impossible thfct thee 
hooks and eyes can unfasten, accidentally, during 
wear; while they are, nevertheless, disengaged, 
when desired, with the greatest facility^ The me¬ 
chanical contrivance consists in the introdudian of 
a small spring in the Kook , which is depreshed on 
passing the eye, sufficiently to admit its bang ft#- 
ened or unfastened at pleasure only. With the 
great advantage these Patent Spring Hooks and 
Eyes are very nearly as cheap as the oomutsasort- 
As ladies experience daily inconvenience froortte 
use of the latter, they should make a poiflt d 
adopting our recommendation, and see th at ajj 
their future dresses are furnished with the imp*®**® 
sort. We are happy to find that the patentees haw 
had a direct communication from the Lord€hsA* 
berlain, signifying her Majesty’s high apprt^* 4 
this invention. 
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TWILIGHTS HOUR 


A BALLAD_THE POETRY BY E. HEARD, ESQ. THE MUSIC BY J. BEESTON. 


Piu doice. 



It was at twilight’s dusky hour, When twinkling stars thei 
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The orient tints which streak’d the sky 
Had vanish’d with departing light; 

The azure vault serene and high, 

Bedeck’d with gems shone softly bright. 
The air was calm, all still profound, 
Refreshing zephyrs cool'd the plain, 

And Echo with responsive soundf 
Sent back whate’er it heard again. 

*Twas just at this propitious hour 
That fairy steps flit o'er the green, 
Bespangled with each native flower, 

No pressure mark’d where they had beat. 
’Twas now that Oberon the sprite. 

His revels held with sportive sway* 

Kept up the dance till dawn of light 
Intrusive warn’d the elves away. 
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THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 

A FACE FROM THE POLIO OP LIFE. 

BT MRS. XDWARD THOMAS. 

(Continued from page 42.) 

At length she could not procure an en- 
gspaait it either of the larger houses, but 
krsaiDe was still a tower of strength at the 
Eicon: they,howerer, were forced to abandon 
her; md as a last resource, she and Charles 
vesttknrand of the provinces; but even then, 
ake vis so seldom in a state to perform, that, 
duguted with her intemperance, and im¬ 
poverished by her constant failures, he left her 
Mt Liverpool, resolved never to unite his for- 
fooes with her again. The desertion of Charles, 
the approach of penury, and the scorn of 
the world, did not cause Emily one regret— 
dad not wring from her bosom one tear of 
shame and remorse; the divine spark of sensi¬ 
bility was completely extinguished in her soul, 
—she was post feeling. Arthur’s cruelty had 

exhausted it—She soon returned to the me¬ 
tropolis, when, finding herself absolutely 
penniless, she joined the wretched beings who 
sightly infest its streets. 

One night, as she was waiting, with a crowd 
of others of her miserable class, under the 
puna of the Italian Opera House, to seize on 
the unwary youths who issue from that temple 
of refinement and pleasure, she heard the car¬ 
tage of Lady Stanville called for, in the sten¬ 
torian voice of a six-feet high footman. The 
aune was electrical on the heart of Emily; all 
the had suffered from it rushed with the im¬ 
petuosity of a long pent-up torrent, flooding 
her aching and excited brain with unendurable 
agony. Although she had been drinking to 
excess, she was sobered instantaneously—felt 
the deep ignominy of her present position— 
took a deliberate review of the past, and with 
brooding curses on her lips, she vowed to be 
revenged on the monster who had hurled her 
from the glorious pinnacle of virtue, honour, 
sad fame, to make her a midnight prowler in 
the streets, to be kicked, spurned, buffeted by 
the lowest of his sex; and that in his most 
vulnerable part, through the wife of his 
bosom—the wife he gloried in, his fair and 
beautiful Clementine; as soon as she ap¬ 
peared, therefore, wrapped carefully in her 
elegant mantle, and stepping with that dainty 
hauteur so truly characteristic of our aristo- 
cratical females, as fearing contamination from 
the rice and poverty which intercepted her 
abort transit to the vehicle ready to transport 
her to a luxurious home, and the arms of an 
adoring husband, she felt herself rudely seized, 
md heard a voice, hoarse with passion, ex- 
daim-—“ Look, Lady Stanville! look on the 
wreck your perfidious husband has made of a 


creature once as fair, as pure, as idolized, as 
yourself. Yes!” she continued, with increased 
vehemence, “ I was Arthur’s first love*—he 
worshipped, he adored me, until your fascina¬ 
tions allured him from this faithful heart; but 
he shall not enjoy the fruits of his treachery— 
he shall not, lulled on your bosom to sweet 
oblivion, forget the ruined, the outcast Emily. 
Look! look! and bear my image to your 
grave!” Lady Stanville tremblingly obeyed, 
and what a fearful vision met her eyes; she be¬ 
held a young girl, whose distended eye-balls, 
seen in the frightful glare of the reeking flam¬ 
beaus, appeared those of a fury, menacing 
vengeance and annihilation—whose hollow 
cheeks, loaded with rouge, formed a sickening 
contrast with her pallid and quivering lips— 
whose disordered hair hung wildly from the 
battered bonnet, over her otherwise naked 
shoulders, the mob having torn every particle 
of covering from them. ‘‘Turn not away,” 
exclaimed the infuriated girl, as she observed 
Lady Stanville shudderingly take her gaze off 
the contemplation of a being she thought 
scarcely human. “ Ha! ha! you are afraid 
of me; be it so, it is not without reason! no, 
no, now is the moment of retribution, and 
God for ever forsake me, if I neglect it!” 
faying which, ere her object was suspected, 
she plunged a knife into tne bosom of tire ter¬ 
rified ana horror-stricken wife of Arthur Stan¬ 
ville, who was borne fainting to her carriage, 
while Emily exclaimed, as she brandished the 
knife— 

41 Elle emporte en fuyant le trait envenim£. 

Ah! je triomphe. Enfin, apres tant de souffronce, 

J’ai pu, j’ai pu jouir d’un instant de vengeance. 

Combien elle etait douce a ce cceur outrage ! 

De quel pesant fardeau je le sens soula$6 ! 

J’ai porte le poignard au coeur de ma male.” 

But short was her triumph after the odious 
deed, as she was almost immediately given 
into the custody of the watchmen, by the 
very mob who had, until then, shielded her 
from their attempts to secure her, feeling a 
natural desire that she should avenge her in¬ 
juries by upbraiding8, and also finding it a 
fruitful opportunity for robbery; but when it 
came to tne wanton shedding of blood, the 
most depraved recoiled from her, and gladly 
gave her up to justice. The knife was taken 
from her, as a precautionary matter, and also 
as an evidence of her crime; hut that was not 
her only resource, she having provided herself 
with a bottle of laudanum to take in any mo¬ 
ment of extremity, which she contrived to 
swallow, after she had been locked up for the 
night. Owing, however, to the agitation of 
her mind, and the excitation of her feelings, 
it had a contrary effect to what she anticipated, 
producing the most violent sickness, which led 
to its detection in time to save her life; still, 
she was so stupified and enfeebled by it, as to i 


he totally unconscious of all that occurred for 
several aavs. 

When sne recovered the use of her faculties, 
she found herself in one of the female wards 
of Horeemonger Lane Jail, surrounded by ten 
or twelve women, hideous from confinement 
and squalor. 

On a miserable truckle bed opposite to her 
own, was extended the emaciated form of a 
young girl, in the last stage of consumption, 
who was to be tried for infanticide, as soon as 
she was strong enough to he moved. She was 
leaning her wan cheek on her thin transparent 
hand, gazing wistfully on a woman, who would 
have been pretty, if clean and decently dressed; 
who, seated on a low stool, was caressing an 
infant with all the rapturous fondness of a 
mother’s heart; and, as the little innocent 
laughed and crowed in the happy unconscious¬ 
ness of incarceration and guilt, snatching at 
the sunbeam dancing on the wall, chequered 
by the grated window, through which it pene¬ 
trated—the mother wept with joy at its de¬ 
light, while the dying girl wept remorsefully, 
as the image of the babe, shame had prompted 
her to destroy, rose on her agonized soul. 

Rockiug herself backwards and forwards, in 
an old ricketty choir, with all the unceasing 
restlessness of insanity, was an aged woman, 
who had taken advantage of her daughter’s ab¬ 
sence in the hay-field, to dash out the brains 
of her grandchild;—seated in the darkest cor¬ 
ner of the room, with her face turned from the 
eyes of all, in the sullenness of absolute despair, 
was another woman, far advanced in years, 
committed for incendiarism—she was a huck¬ 
ster—her only possessions being a cart and 
donkey, with one child, “ the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” This boy was 
in the habit of turning the donkey into a field 
to feed clandestinely, hut being caught, the 
owner heat him severely for the trespass; the 
stripes inflicted on her darling’s hack caused 
the mother’s heart to bleed, and she vowed 
vengeance against the aggressor, by hnrning 
his stacks; she executed but too faithfully her 
threat—when, oh! agony, her son, the son 
for whom her life was forfeit, refused even to 
s her, declaring “he was ashamed of his 
guilty mother;”* hence she scorned the voice of 
comfort—hence she sat apart, in the deep lone¬ 
liness of her sorrow. 

Others were variously occupied, while ob¬ 
scene songs, ribald jests, and horrid blasphemy 
resounded in that den of misery and disgrace. 

Fresh, as if the spring flowers of early life 
were but just expanding beneath her mother’s 
hope-lit eye, came back the past on the mind 
of the desolate Emily, with .that aching vivid¬ 
ness which causes the soul to faint beneath the 
painfulness of retrospection;—she recalled her 


A fact. 
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infant home—her mother’s love—her mother’s 
prayers—her mother’s tears—her mother’s ad¬ 
monitions—how she had guarded her as a sa¬ 
cred deposit from the Almighty} shielding her 
in her bosom from the remotest contract with 
vice!—how she had watched with jealous affec¬ 
tion, that no evil thing should approach her;— 
yet, how was she fallen! “ Oh my mother!” 
she exclaimed in an agony of contrition, turn¬ 
ing her tearful face to the wall, “veil, veil 
your eyes in yonder pure abode—look not 
from thence on your polluted child!” 

The effects of the laudanum, coupled with 
her incurable anguish, made such serious and 
rapid inmads on her already impaired consti¬ 
tution, that it was soon apparent to all, that 
she would not live to take her trial for the 
crime with which she stood charged^ She pre¬ 
pared for death with the most penitential re¬ 
signation ; and when assured that a few hours 
would in all probability terminate her earthly 
career, she complied with the often-expressed 
wish of the pious chaplain, who scarcely ever 
left her, that if she had any friend she desired 
to see, to lose no time, by begginghimto send 
an urgent request to Lord Arthur Stanville, 
for his immediate presence at the jail. On his 
arrival, Emily experienced the most violent 
emotions—but on a restorative being adminis¬ 
tered, she soon became composed; and after 
ascertaining that the wound she had inflicted 
on Lady Stanville, although serious, had pro¬ 
duced no fatal results, she> observed, in a voice 
tremulous from agitation, while she took the 
passive hand of the conscience-stricken young 
man, “ I did not send for you, Arthur, to up¬ 
braid you—but to die in peace with you—to 
assure you of my forgiveness—to hope that you 
will be enabled, through the mercy of Divine 
Providence, to obtain your own—to pray to¬ 
gether—hear you once more bless me, and to 
expire upon your bosom. 

“ Oh! that I could assemble around this bed 
of pain and penitence,” she continued, with 
increased enthusiasm, “ the young, the gay, the 
thoughtless votaries of folly and dissipation; 
they who are just launching on the ocean of 
pleasure, the frail bark that contains their fu¬ 
ture peace and happiness, to be buffeted 
about by every storm of passion, and ultimate¬ 
ly wrecked on the rocks of infamy and disgrace. 
They who are at this moment meditating the 
ruin of some confiding being, now innocent as 
a seraph—the pride of her home, the joy of her 
mother’s heart, the light of her mothers eyes, 
the enchantment of' her mother’s existence— 
soon to be abandoned, soon to die like me, per¬ 
haps, on a truckle bed in Horsemonger Lane 
Jail. 

“O Arthur! Arthur! think for a moment 
what I was, what I am, and confess that man 
cannot violate the laws of God with impunity.— 

* Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth,! 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that 
for all these things God will bring thee to judg¬ 
ment.’ That although, for a time, he goes on 
his way prospering, yet, at an hour when he 
thinks not, remorse awakens like a long slum¬ 
bering lion, to tear his very vitals, to hurl him 
from the pinnacle of felicity, to prostrate him 
in the dust. 

“ * How oft is the.candle of the wicked put 
out, and how oft cometh their destruction up¬ 
on them? God distributeth sorrow in his 
_____ 
anger. 

“Too true! too true, alas!” exclaimed the 


agonised young van, pressing her languid 
head passionately to his throbbing bosom, 
and watering her wan cheeks with nis tears! 
“ Too true! O Emily! near as you are to the 
grave—forlorn and wretched as is die dose of 
your life, I yet envy you the prospect of that 
tranquillity found only where 4 the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where die weary are 
at rest.’ Never, never was retribution more 
complete than yours! My wife, my idolized 
wife, has left me for ever, with scorn, detesta¬ 
tion, and loathing on her lips, flying from me 
as a vile seducer—while the child, the sun-lit 
boy, on whose young life I erected a proud 
fabric of enduring happiness, now Hen a pain 
cold corse in the house I am forbidden toenter, 
her father’s house.—It died—it died, and I was 
not Mere to bless it, to weep over it,—to tend it i 
—the child for whom I would have gladly cut off 
this right arm to save it the smallest ache. ‘ O 
my son! my son 1 would to God I had died 
for thee! 

“ Poor, poor Arthur 1” exclaimed Emily, in 
a tone of the tenderest commiseration; I will 
bear your blessing to your child. O, should I j 
not know him, think you, Arthur's child, amid 
a myriad of cherubs ? 

“ Come! ” she continued, “ let us pray that 
this worn spirit may soon rejoin him. in the | 
mansions of the blest. Come, m vsisters come, j 
and pray for the soul of the departing one.” 
And she beckoned around her the lost, unfor¬ 
tunate creatures—the crime-stained inmates of 
that prison. They all knelt with the deepest 
reverence round that humble bed—the mur¬ 
deress, the incendiary, the thief, the blas¬ 
phemer; they who had never heard the voice 
of prayer before, and among them knelt the 
most penitent of all; the once gay, reckless 
Lord Arthur Stanville. 

Never had the chaplain prayed more fer¬ 
vently—never had he dared so confidently to 
promise mercy and forgiveness; he felt as one 
inspired—yea, he felt he might speak of peace, 
of pardon, of regeneration, even to those 
guilty things whose hearts were rent with 
contrition; for the Lord was in the midst of 
them. At the conclusion, Emily opened her 
eyes, which beamed with love and hope, gazed 
fondly on all, then raising them to heaven, 
and clasping her hands, she sank back on 
her pillow, and when Arthur stooped over her, 
to kiss and bless her once more, he pressed his 
warm lips to the icy ones of Death. 

The benevolent chaplain forced him away; 
and as he franticly deplored her death, and 
referred his errors to the great temptations by 
which his youth had been surrounded—the 
chaplain, in an admonitory, yet kind voice, 
said to him— 

“ ‘Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God tempteth not any 
man, but every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lusts and enticed. 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth Dbath.’” 


Happiness op Children. —There is one 
special reason why we should endeavour to 
make children as happy as possible, which is, 
that their early youth forms a pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant back-ground to all their after-life, and 
is consequently of more importance to them 
than any other equal portion of time. 


| To- 

And I must leave thee—be it so! 

Nor tight—nor burning tears shall tell 
This aching heart’s despairing wo, 

While breathes my pallid lip—farewell! 

But deem not I have burst the chain 
Which mighty Love flung o’er my soul; 

Its giant strength but mocks at pain, 

And spurns at Time’s despised control. 

That love is poor which most be fed 
With votive offerings day by day; 

The light thy beauty once hath shed, 

No shadows quite can take away. 

I never sleep, but on my brain, 

In lineaments disdnet and dear. 

Thy blessed image oomes again— 

Thy thrilling voice again I hear. 

It may be—we no more shall meet; 

That soon this warm and faithful breast 
T With life and love will cease to beat,. 

And find the grave’s nnbroken rest! 

Yet even should this, beloved, be, 

Oh ! still believe, till hush’d in death, 

My heart will murmur prayers for thee. 

And bleat thee with its latest breath! 

E. W. 


HANSRUDNER, OR THE FIGUREOP9. 


(Continued from page 40.) 


“ Well, be it so!” said the prisoner; “let 
there be no farce about it! This woman has 
betrayed me, but I pardon her—I am IUjd- 
ner— Rlidner Lincks-Auge,” he added, fear¬ 
lessly and proudly. 

“Go, tdl the hangman,” said a senator, 
“ that his day’s work is not yet accomplished: 

“That paltry wretch who, with the asus- 
tance of two others, has made me a prisoner,” 
quoth Rudner, “ I played with him yesterday 
at two hundred paces’ distance. I was about 
to plant a ball in his left eye—but pity with¬ 
held my hand. Had I followed my drat im¬ 
pulse, he would have fallen dead the next in- 
staot, and (bitterly he continued) I should not 
now be standing before you with fettered 
hands.” 

“You reckon with certainty, then, on lodg¬ 
ing a ball at two hundred paces’ distance in 
the eye of a man ?” 

“ Ay, ten*—one after the other. They shall 
enter through the same hole!” 

“Pooh, impossible!” said the arquebuuem 
of the city, who assisted at the execution, with 
the banner of their craft displayed. 

“ Because you are all bunglers,” said the 
poacher, with an ill-suppressed sneer, “ p* 0 
imagine that I am no better: good! if you 
desire to be amused, I am ready, before I die, 
to show you how to handle an arquebust.” 

“Agreedd agreed 1” shouted several of tbr 
by-standera, eagerly closing with the proposal 

The senators did not oppose the wishes of 
the people, and the chief of the arquebuumr 
said 

“ Let a bottle be placed at two hundred 
paces’ distance. If the ball enter through the 
neck without breaking it, I would most humbly 
suggest, right worshipful senators, that a free 
pardon be accorded to this man.” 

“ A mere nothing!” said Rudner. 

“True,” saidanotherof thearquebnss troops 
“besides, chance might serve his turn, for the 
devil hath his luck. This lawless galhani hath 
borne off nine of the fairest maidens in all the 
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_ let kfeig’ d re i Ti ufith nine feaHs,writethe 

figu re of 9 upon the weathercock Which ®nr- 
nm 1 « the Thor Br—cfeei timer (a gate so 
aBe4); let him hang else !*’ 

The by-stauders roared out their applause. 

M If fee fail but once (oonthraed the same 
voice)—if one of the balls it ill placed, as- 
rere&y we will hang him." 

'"Good! good! oseelleot !" shouted the 
crowd, charmed at the idea of having two 
ashtiiMUad of one. 

“Agmd,” said Radnor. “If I do what is 
required rf me, I shall have my pardon ?" 

M Tea, yet,” cried the arqaebusiers; " we 
draft fared it!” 

The waters consulted together for some 
tires; ad, a* the majesty of the law boasted 
no gnat npremacy in those days, they in¬ 
foneed (Ladner that the condition was accepted. 

“ Let me have an arqneboss, powder, and 
■» fads,” said Rudner. 

“ Fha him beneath the gibbet," said tbe 
b wgD D s ter ; “put the rope round bis neck, 
and if be oot as good as bis word, pull until 


flan Rudner examined the arquebuss with- 
ret somiog to pay the smallest attention to 
the pres-taking and revolting laboriousness 
with vhieh the executioner disposed the fatal 
knot, eo that, at the slightest signal, he might 
creme tbe burgomasters order. Rudner 
charged the piece with powder and ball, and 
nasifld the wadding tightly down. After 
fashing these preparations with the minutest 
attention, he fired, and tbe weathercock, turn- 
ingoo its pivot, showed itself pierced through 
and through. 

“Oh, that’s nothing at all!” said one of the 
arqaebusiers. 

“Any one might do as much," said another. 
“ Pm waiting for the remaining balls," said 
a third. 

“I’ll wager a brace of florins," said a 
fereth, “ that he is hung before the third ball." 

“Ify business now is with the second, and 
sot with the third ball," said Rudner. “ Hold 
for a moment—look sharp—there it is. Is it 
refl placed ?" 

The arquebusier assented. 

“Now for a third," said Rudner; and he 
find. “ Does that describe the curve-line ac¬ 
curately?” 

“To admiration !" was the reply. 

“And the fourth—and the nfth?" quoth 
Rfidner: “ there, the 0’s made; I’ve only to 
pst tbe tail to it now." 

“Better and better!" cried out the asto¬ 
nished arquebusiers, forgetting their hatred of 
the man in tbeir admiration of his skill. 

“ Now for the sixth!’’ The ball flew from 
the mnxzle of Rudnevfa piece, and lit as accu¬ 
rately as if the head schoolmaster of the town 
had designated its place. 

“Long five Riidner!" shouted the crowd; 
“the foremost marksman in all the world!’’ 

Thousands of people, who, a few moments 
before, eagerly desired the poacher's death, now 
•fitted up ardent vows for his safety! Such is 
kmao nature. The arquebusiers trembled 
with apprehension, lest the remaining halls 
itadd not he so accurately placed: the young 
man who had been the involuntary cause of 
the situation of jeopardy in which he was 
placed, pressed her infant closer to her breast, 
aad her heart heat audibly, to think that one 
■ojk hall diverging in the smallest degree 
from the right line, might be the signal for his 


The three remaining haUs were fired, and 
ranged themselves in the order which was 
necessary to complete the figure of 9 with as 
much accuracy as if they had been placed there 
with the hand. 

“ Hurraa!” cried the young woman. 

“ Hurraa!" echoed the arquebusiers. 

“ Hurraa! ” repeated the people. 

Rudner was instantly released from his 
hempen cravat, and carried in triumph before 
the senators. 

“ What dost thou mean to do," was the first 
question asked, *• with the life which we are 
abont to render to thee ?’’ 

“ I will employ it in earning the character of 
an honest citizen." 

“Lawless man, why didst thou not begin 
sooner?” 

“ My companions prevented me. They are 
dead— may they rest in peace ! If this young 
woman consents, I shall become her husband 
to-morrow; and Frankfort shall possess no 
better citizen." 

Hans Rudner kept his word. He became 
“ an honest citizen, a good father, and an ex¬ 
emplary husband," in the familiar words of the 
epitaph engraven on I know not how many 
thousand head-stones. He was unanimously 
appointed chief of the arquebusiers of that city. 
Go to Frankfort on the Maine: above the gate 
which is called the Thor Ernschemmer, you 
will see a small Gothic dungeon, surmounted 
by a weathercock. Look closely, and you may 
read the figure of 9 traced upon it by the nine 
balls of Rudner Lincks-Auge. 

B. 


FALLING STARS. 

BY MBS. SOWiKD THOMAS. 

*• What we commonly call 1 a falling star,’ is 
believed by the Arabs to be a dart, launched by the 
Almighty, at an evil genius, and on beholding one, 
they exclaim * May God transfix the enemy of the 
faith!”’— Ckambert't London Journal, vol. ii. p. 68. 

Child of the desert 1 if thou view'st with dread 
The meteorite flashing o’er thine head, 

And deem’st the errant orb a fiery dart 
Launch’d from God's flaming bow, to pierce the 
heart 

Of unbeliever, sin-taught to forget 
The hand divine, that in the heavens set 
Those radiant sentinels, to overlook 
A Universe, He and Hia angels took 
In forming beautiful, peculiar care, 

That man, on earth, a type of Heaven might share, 
And sleep serenely, conscious through the night 
Those stars watch’d still, with eyes of loving light. 
Oh I how should we behold such messenger, 

Who boast a creed, that teaches to refer 
A sign of love or wrath to him, in all , 

Holding the merest atom cannot fall 
Without a special mandate from on high ? 

Yet, love or hatred we alike defy, 

Nor scarce believe his might, until the blow 
Of anger, long-provoked, prostrates us low I 
Oh, strange perversity! that man must be 
His duty ever tanght by misery ! 

Prosperity—ophthalmia of the soul! 

Blinds hia completely to the bland control 
Of heav’nly love, but when its rage appears, 

Lo I then he trembles—lo 1 the culprit fears ; 

And with a terror more profound than thou, 
Mahomet*s worshipper, he veils his brow, 

From what he knows are twice-barb’d arrows sped 
By the Almighty at his humbled head— 

Sickness and sorrow, hopes that ruin*d lie, 

Are ravages of stars, sent from the aky, 

By fats command, to force the stubborn breast 


To own the p ow e r, reluctantly contort. 

Oh ! would that every star that shines, might fee, 
Or fix’d, or fatting, warning still to me— 

A timeful warning—^that I may prepare 
To win his mercy, nor his anger dare— 

That faith in him, within mine heart, may far 
Outweigh the Arab’s dread death-missioned star. 

Note. —Since writing the above, I have met 
with a most appropriate illustration of the subject, 
among the poems of the celebrated James Mont¬ 
gomery, and so extremely beautiful, that I feel it 
unnecessary to apologise for introducing it at 
length.—T. T. 

** Amidst the surthall’d beets of night. 

Shone a star supremely bright; 

With marvelling eye, well-pleased to err 
I hailed tbe prodigy—anon 
It fell—it fell like Lucifer; 

A flash, a blaze, a train—*twas gone 1 
And then I sought in vain its place 
Throughout the infinite of space.’’ 


FRIEDRICH TRAUBEN; OR THE STU¬ 
DENT’S REVENGE. 

In the days of the Empire, when Napoleon's 
glory was at its height, and the recent disrup¬ 
tion of the ancient monarchical and aristocratic 
establishments of France— 

-“ Disastrous twilight shed 

O'er half the nations, ana with fear of change 

Perplexed roonarchs,”— 

the despotic powers of Europe felt themselves 
constrained to institute a most rigid censorship, 
with a view to prevent French propagandistn 
from finding its way into the hearts of their 
dominions, and arming their subjects with a 
portion of that revolutionary fury which had 
produced such disastrous results in France. 
But not all the vigilance of an almost Oriental 
despotism could prevent the electricity of 
thought from passing link after link through 
the chain of human minds, and confiscations, 
imprisonments, and perpetual exiles were rife 
in the Austrian and Prussian dominions. 

Amongst the marked victims of the Austrian 
government was a youth named Friedrich 
Trauben, not yet advanced beyond his two- 
and-twentieth year, but of great talents and 
commanding eloquence—possessed, in short, 
of every attribute which could concur ih 
forming an influential leader of the impetuous 
Burechen of Vienna. He had organised an 
extensive and powerful secret confederation, 
whose existence the most unforeseen treachery 
had disclosed to the government. Receiving a 
timely warning of the 1 fate which momentarily 
awaited him, he had been constrained to take 
refuge in France. Paris was of course his 
destination; and the influence of a few of his 
countrymen, resident in that then European 
metropolis, readily obtained for him the situa¬ 
tion of secretaire-interpr&te to M. de Marly— 
one of Napoleon’s councillors of state, and a 
man of great consideration at the imperial 
court. Friedrich’s great talents had made 
him extremely useful to the councillor in dis¬ 
charging the extensive duties of his post. But 
no approbation of the councillor—no marks of 
favour lavished on his prottgt— could ever dis¬ 
sipate the settled melancholy which bespread 
his intelligent countenance, or subdue the 
calenture with which he burnt for a resto¬ 
ration to his father-land. Often had he ap¬ 
plied to M. de Marly to procure the removal 
of his proscription by diplomatic intervention 
—for the governments of Paris and Vienna 
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were then upon passable terms of understand¬ 
ing, and the projected marriage of Napoleon to 
Maria-Louisa was whispered at the French 
court. But the councillor turned a deaf ear 
to all Friedrich’s entreaties, for the very suffi¬ 
cient reason that the youth had evinced too 
much capacity—too docile and laborious a 
spirit—to render it at all convenient to dis¬ 
pense with his services. A peremptory and 
final negative from the councillor made Fried¬ 
rich determine never more to address him 
on the subject; and, while high principle 
prevented him from abating his attention to 
the councillor’s affairs, his melancholy was but 
deepened in its intensity. 

The councillor was married to a very young 
and lovely woman, connected by blood with the 
ancien regime, in accordance with that portion 
of Napoleon’s policy, which aimed at consoli¬ 
dating his dynasty as much as possible by 
allying his “ men of the empire” with the old 
and illustrious families of France. The coun¬ 
cillor’s almost constant admixture with affairs 
of state, the unwearied assiduity with which 
he participated in the “ hurly-burly” of secret 
political discussions, his strong personal ambi¬ 
tion, and eager desire of aggrandizement, made 
him the very reverse of a domestic man. Be¬ 
tween him and his beautiful bride there existed 
but little sympathy; and, when the latter ap¬ 
peared with him at court, the only feeling with 
which De Marly regarded her was that of flat¬ 
tered vanity and reflected distinction. 

Under 6uch circumstances, no one will be 
surprised that Madame de Marly did not sur¬ 
vey the councillor’s interesting young secretary 
with eyes of indifference, but, on the contrary, 
felt a high degree of esteem for his character, 
and of respect for the shade of melancholy 
which clouded his personal history. To this 
was added no small portion of that feminine j 
curiosity which in all ages and countries takes 
such an amazing pleasure in penetrating a 
piouant veil of mystery. j 

Friedrich Trauben’s face was still more youth- | 
ful than his years. His complexion was so pure, 
and his features so delicate, that he appeared 
scarcely nineteen years of age. His counte¬ 
nance was open and engaging, his physio¬ 
gnomy pleasing in the extreme. His long 
light brown hair, divided on his forehead after 
the manner of the German students, fell in 
numerous ringlets on his neck ; his profile, 
very unlike that of the vast bulk of his coun¬ 
trymen, was of almost antiaue purity; his large 
blue eyes were surcharged with melancholy; 
and a sad, sweet smile almost uniformly played 
upon his lips. His figure was slender, but 
neat and gentlemanly, and his easy carriage 
lost nothing of its grace under tne simple 
clothes which he wore. His costume, strictly 
in accordance with that of the German uni¬ 
versities—for he was too true a Deutschlander 
to subdue his Biirschen reminiscences of Va- 
terland—consisted of a frock-coat of a rather 
coarse blue material, pantaloons of the same 
8tuff, and large black boots which came up 
almost as far as the knees. 

One evening that the councillor was wholly 
occupied in secret conclave with Napoleon, 
Madame de Marly, seated in one of her 
saloons, enjoyed the, to her, delightful plea¬ 
sure of hearing Friedrich sing some of his 
native melodies, with a fine tenor voice, of 
which he perfectly understood the manage¬ 
ment. 

At the conclusion of one of these spirited 
strains, Madame de Marly, addressing him in 


her peculiarly winning tones of voice, assured 
him of the deep interest which she took in his 
welfare, and entreated him to admit her into 
his confidence, and acquaint her with the mys¬ 
tery which hung over nis past life. 

Friedrich murmured a few indistinct words 
in reply, and kept his eyes fixed timidly on the 
ground. 

“ Friedrich,” pursued Madame de Marly, 
“ why do you refuse me this proof of your con¬ 
fidence ? Do not attribute my request, I be¬ 
seech you, to indiscreet curiosity, but rather to 
the most lively interest in your future for¬ 
tunes, and the most sincere desire to serve 
you.” 

Overcome by this kindness, “Alas! Ma¬ 
dame,” replied Friedrich, in a tone of indefi¬ 
nable melancholy, “ what shall I say to you ? 
There is nothing in my past life that can merit 
from you a moment’s attention. My mis¬ 
fortunes have been vulgar, sordid, monoto¬ 
nous. My life has been that of the poor 
and the orphan, in all its sad uniformity. In 
my griefs, Madame,” he added with bitterness, 
“there has been not one particle of poetry or 
sublimation.” 

“ Do you then wish to reproach me ?” was 
Madame de Marly’s gentle reply. “ Is the 
vulgar desire of amusement the interpretation 
which you put upon my question ?”—After a 
short silence she added: “You are right, I 
should not have made this request. It is only 
those who are happy that can look to the past 
with an eye of satisfaction or indifference. 
Alas! for the unfortunate every remembrance 
is a regret.” 

“ Yes,” replied Friedrich, with an air of deep 
determination, “but the wretch who reckons 
his years by his sufferings, can console himself 
by reflecting that each day his earthly task ad¬ 
vances to its close l” 

The look which he wore was that of resigned 
despair, and a tear trembled in Madame de 
Marly’s eyes. Perceiving this tribute of silent 
sympathy, Friedrich added : “ But, after all, 
Madame, I shall never he able to repay you for 
your kindness; and this is to me a new regret. 
You are the first—the only person that has ! 
ever condescended to give me a word of pity.” 

“ Of pity!” echoed, the lady, with a strong 
negative emphasis on the word. 

“ However the sad relation,” added Fried¬ 
rich, “ may harrow up my heart, I owe it to my 
benefactress.” 

“Ah! I can well understand the suscepti¬ 
bility of delicate minds. But be assured—I 
am not altogether unworthy of your confidence. 
Are not suffering souls sisters in affliction ?” 
added Madame de Marly, lowering at the same 
moment both her voice and her eyes. 

Friedrich seemed not to hear her, and com¬ 
menced his recital in the following terms:— 

“ I lost my father whilst I was yet an infant. 
He filled the humble but respectable post of 
receiver of imposts in a burg not far from 
Vienna. My mother survived him but for a 
short time. After his death, she concentrated 
all her tenderness on me. The sole remem¬ 
brances of my infancy date from that period. 
I waked at times by night, and found my 
mother almost uniformly in tears, dad in her 
mourning garments, seated near me, and 
regarding me with a look of fixed anxiety. 
I have piously preserved some lines traced 
by her hand during these tedious watchings. 
I was not able to read them until a some¬ 
what later period: * A secret presentiment 

warned her,’ she said, ’that there was but 


little time left her to live, and this brief inter- 
val she was determined to pass in gating oa 
her infant, depriving herself for that purpose 
of sleep. She would soon sleep but too 
much!’ ” 

“ Poor mother!” ejaculated Madame de 
Marly, wiping away a tear. 

Fnedrich continued in a tremulous tone of 
voice:—“Alas! she was not deceived, Mi- 
dame ! Her year of mourning had not expired 
when I lost my mother. I was left an orphan 
without the slightest provision. The pastor of 
my native burg received me through charity, 
for I had not one living relation in the 
world. This minister was the best of men; 
his disposition was of wonderful sweetness, 
bis piety perfectly angelic. But unfortunately 
for me, his wife’s character was the very 
reverse of all this. She saw with feelings of 
bitter hatred her husband lavishing on me al¬ 
most the same care and tenderness which he 
expended on his own children. It is useless to 
tell you, Madame, how much I suffered then. 
Much, much indeed! for I had rather have 
died than complained, rather have suffered any 
amount of torture than acquaint my benefactor 
with the repulsive treatment which I expe- 
rienced from his wife, and thus have probably 
embittered his days. Unfortunately, too, the 
minister’s two children were fiercely jealous of 
me like their mother. All the advances which 
I made towards them were repelled with dis¬ 
dain, and with cold contempt they kept them¬ 
selves aloof from the ’poor beggar;’ then I 
went to pray and weep on my mother’s tomb! 

“ The good minister, wrapt up in his studies, 
and in the discharge of his pastoral duties, was 
ignorant of all that passed. At first he re¬ 
proached me gently for my sad and solitary 
temper. His sons, more perhaps through 
playful cunning than malice, told him it was I 
that fled from their society, not they who 
shunned mine; and their mother, far from ex¬ 
posing this falsehood, confirmed their com¬ 
plaints. By degrees, the good pastor’s remon¬ 
strances grew more serious, and I liegan to 
perceive that he treated me with coldness. I 
do not accuse him,—my God! I do not accuse 
him. He believed me to have been guilty of 
the most indefensible conduct towards his 
children. Alas! how wretched this discovery 
made me. He was my sole protector—my 
only friend in this world. I endeavoured by 
every possible means to gain the good-will of 
his family, but in vain. Seeing this, I re¬ 
solved to try a last resource. Taking no man¬ 
ner of pleasure in the customary sports of my 
age, which I was obliged to partake of alone 
whenever I courted that d£la$sem*nt t 1 bad 
sought in the pursuits of study some distrac¬ 
tion from my various chagrins and anooyancei; 
and then the good minister was so delighted at 
m j success, that I applied myself to mv books 
with redoubled ardour. Often he addressed 
me thus with a sigh: * You are of a dark and 
haughty character. You shun the society of 
those who ought to be to you as brothers. 
But, at all events, you repay the care which 1 
have expended on your education. My sole 
regret is that my own children do not display 
your aptitude.’ In truth, the pastor’s two sons, 
idolized by their mother, were much less ad¬ 
vanced in their studies, though older than my¬ 
self, and in every class I was uniforml y before 
them. I thought that possibly my unwearied 
application and success had caused the jea¬ 
lousy and estrangement which I so much re¬ 
gretted. Determined, at whatever price, to 
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regain the pastor’s affection, who, doubtless 
irritated by false reports, became every day 
odder and colder in his manner towards me; 
feeling that I never could succeed in accomplish¬ 
ing this object so long as his wife and children 
retained their hostility, I decided upon allowing 
the boys to have the advantage over me in our 
common studies. With this view I designedly 
committed several gross mistakes, and for the 
first time in two years the minister’s sons were 
before me in class. Alas! I was cruelly de¬ 
emed; the triumphs which I rendered so easy 
of attainment to them did not in the slightest 
degree alter their disposition towards me.” 

44 Unhappy boy !” cried Madame de Marly, 
“ on the contrary, you, perhaps, forfeited tne 
only protector whom Heaven had left you.” 

“ Yes, Madame, the minister took for idle¬ 
ness and sloth the secret sacrifice which I had 
made to his dearest affections. He came at 
last—he that was so good, so generous! to 
throw in nry teeth the bread which be had 
given me, the roof with which he had shel¬ 
tered me; telling me that an idle, ungrateful, 
and haughty, headstrong boy, like me, was 
unworthy of the slightest interest! Oh! 
Madame, I will confess to you that for an in¬ 
stant 1 had the cowardice to be on the point of 
telling him all, and thus carrying away with 
me, as my only treasure, the affection of that 
exceDent man. With a heart full of bitterness 
to overflowing, I went to the cemetery of the 
town; my grief was so profound, that, clasping 
my hands, and throwing myself on my knees, 
I cried out, as if my mother could have heard 
me: 4 Oh, my mother! how they treat your 
child V ” 

*• Unfortunate young man J” ejaculated 
Madame de Marly, raising her eyes towards 
heaven. 

M I wept much, and arose more calm and 
submissive. The thought of my beloved mo¬ 
ther had inspired me with noble sentiments. 
I blushed for the dishonourable idea which 
had entered my mind, of unfolding to the 
minister the unjust and cruel conduct of bis 
family towards me, and thus rendering him 
miserable—him, to whom I owed every thing; 
him, who had been made, without being aware 
at all of it, the instrument of a domestic conspi¬ 
racy. I preferred to leave him, without causing 
a single painful emotion in his bosom.” 

•* Noble and generous soul 1” cried Madame 
de Marly; 44 and what became of one so 
young ?’ 

'* 1 was then just sixteen years of age, 
Madame. The minister, at the moment of 
parting with me, felt all his old attachment 
revive, and expressed his strong desire to re¬ 
tain me. I perceived that the causes which 
now compelled my departure would never cease 
to exist; I threw myself in his arms for the 
last time, and then took my leave. 

** I went to Vienna. Tne minister had re¬ 
commended me to one of his friends, a learned 
rofessor in that city. He employed roe as 
is secretary. He was brusque in his manners, 
and of a severe disposition. He quite over¬ 
whelmed me with employment, but at least 1 
gained a livelihood. As long as I could sup¬ 
port these fatigues, I supported them. To 
satisfy him, I laboured with all my strength; 
indeed, beyond it, for after a lengthened series 
of the most, distressing night-work, I became 
seripnaly ill, and was carried to the hospital 
for the poor. There I remained for a long 
time.. The greatest part of the suffering 
which I had to endure consisted in the sort of 


patronizing familiarity with which I was treated 
by mendicants of coarse habits, often of 
criminal disposition. The difference which 
education had created between us made this 
association perfectly odious in my eyes. In¬ 
capable of escaping from their persecution, 
and sometimes resenting it, I became the butt 
of every description of ill-treatment; I was 
weak and single, and I resigned myself to 
suffer.” 

41 Poor child!” said Madame de Marly: 
44 There is not a single human grief from 
which you have been permitted to escape!” 

44 Still I did not despair. The numerous 
employments in which I had been engaged 
during the two years that I remained with the 
professor, had completed my education, and 
enlarged my sphere of thought. I believed 
myself capable of making out a subsistence 
by dint of mental toil. On leaving the hospi¬ 
tal, weak and without means, I returned to 
the professor who had before employed me. He 
had engaged another secretary. Then I passed 
some hitter, hitter days! 1 became familiar 

with want; hunger was ever by my side; and 
I felt all the horror of those dreadful strug¬ 
gles, where necessity urges you to stretch out 
the hand, and shame restrains you!” 

44 Oh, my God, even this extremity!” said 
Madame de Marly, hiding her face with her 
hands. 

44 Unable to bring myself to beg, I became 
a prey to the most gloomy and desperate 
thoughts, when a happy chance brought me in 
contact with a friend of the excellent minister 
by whom I was educated. Through his agency, 
I obtained a place in one of the offices of the 
Imperial Chancery, and was thus saved. For 
some months I was perfectly happy, almost 
confident as to the future. I employed my 
leisure hours in perfecting my education, when 
a new blow 6truck me. The minister who had 
so charitably given me an asylum in his house, 
dying suddenly, left his wife and two sons in 
absolute penury. Though older than I, and 
indeed almost men, they were utterly incapable 
of making any struggle in the world. One of 
them enlisted in the army; the other was of a 
weakly constitution. I took him with his mo¬ 
ther into my poor abode. I now occupied my 
leisure moments in giving instructions in lan¬ 
guages and geometry; and I had the good 
fortune to be useful in my turn to the family 
of him who had so generously assisted me.” 

44 But that family had treated you with the 
utmost cruelty.” 

44 1 never recalled this to my memory, 
Madame, except to infuse into my conduct to¬ 
wards them all possible delicacy. I should 
have regretted nothing more than to suffer 
these unfortunates to perceive that I was desi¬ 
rous to take advantage of my position to make 
them repent their former injustice.” 

44 And in this laborious way of life, what 

ursuits did you engage in to distract you.— 

do not speak of pleasures r” 

44 When my incessant round of labours left 
me a short interval of repose, I went, during 
the summer, to take a stroll through the 
country. But these holidays were indeed rare. 
Upon the winter nights 1 read with delight 
the works of our German poets, and some¬ 
times those of France. I did not complain of 
my lot. It was obscure and humble, but peace¬ 
ful and honest. I was prond, indeed, I will 
confess, very proud of the idea of being able, 
young and weak as 1 was, to support two per¬ 
sons, in addition to myself, by ray own unas¬ 


sisted labour. Their ardent gratitude repaid 
me for all my toils; for that poor widow and 
her son, recognizing all the wrongs which I 
had previously received at their hands, recom¬ 
pensed me with an abundance of tender ac¬ 
knowledgments. My sole regret was that the 
good minister had possibly in dying retained 
the most unfavourable impressions against 

44 And what came to trouble a life so pure, so 
nobly and disinterestedly employed ?” 

44 A fatal impulse, with which I now some¬ 
times reproach myself, for it exerted a deplo¬ 
rable influence on the lot of those two poor 
creatures, whose sole support I was.” 

44 Ah, I perceive! was it not then that you 
became affiliated to a secret society ?” 

44 Yes, Madame. But if I regret the im¬ 
pulse which made me embrace the cause of 
liberty, because it compromised the means of 
subsistence of my benefactor’s family, 1 am 
still, and ever shall be, proud of the convic¬ 
tions which dictated my conduct !” cried 
Fredrich, his cheeks glowing, and his eye 
sparkling with enthusiasm. 

44 Oh, Madame, if you but knew how noble 
and holy was the war which we declared 
against tyranny, and egotism, and intolerance! 
We desired at once to rescue Germany from 
the invasion of France, and reclaim anu wrest 
from the antiquated dynasty which ruled over 
us, those young and vigorous franchises of 
which your sublime Revolution has sown the 
immortal seeds throughout Europe! Instead 
of continuing a bloody and fruitless struggle 
with France, we desired to raise her in arms, in 
the name of humanity, against the dazzling 
but disastrous despotism that weighs upon 
her still-” 

44 Silence! for Heaven’s sake he careful!” ex¬ 
claimed Madame de Marly, seized at once with 
fear and admiration, as she beard Friedrich 
expound his dangerous doctrines with noble 
exaltation. 

Friedrich, led on in spite of himself by the 
force of his violent opinions, proceeded without 
appearing to have noticed Madame de Marly’s 
interruption :— 44 We desired to blot out the 
last traces of tyranny from the face of the globe 
—we desired to enthrone justice on the ruins 
of lawless power. Amid shattered thrones and 
dynasties, we desired to extinguish the reign 
of destruction and violence. Wc desired peace, 
prosperity, and wisely restricted liberty—for 
the rich we desired less superfluities,for the poor 
more necessaries. We desired that men should 
be judged by their acts and their personal 
worth solely, and that the unjust privileges of 
birth should he abolished for ever. We desired 
that in France, as well as in our own country, 
acting still in concert with the pure spirits 
that retained their fidelity to the glorious 
emancipation of 1789, the broken frame of 
feudalism should not be permitted to rear itself 
again under a new form. But pardon me,” 
said Freidrich, lowering his voice, and exhibit¬ 
ing an air of graceful timidity, which presented 
a charming contrast to his momentary exalt¬ 
ation ; 44 pardon me, Madame, these words must 
wound your ear. It is ungrateful in me to pro¬ 
nounce them before you. I should not forget 
that 1 am now in France, and have been received 
there in a spirit of generous hospitality.” 

(To be ca&inucd.) 
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UTB8ATUME, Aw. 

The Amnesty; or, the Duke qf Altai* Mmd e re . 

Bj C, F. Ejxbrman, 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
Wran we took up these volumes for perusal, we 
certainly did not expect to And, in the diked of a 
novioe, a work so full of interest and information. 
Want of spaoe prevents us from m a ki n g such ex¬ 
tracts as would introduce our readers to the leading 
characters, and give them an insight into Mr. 
Ellernxan’s style of writing. We must content 
ourselves by briefly stating, that many of his scenes 
are full of life, and traced with a masterly hand. 

We were pleased with Don Orlando’s interview 
with the Minister, which shows clearly, that pre¬ 
ferment in bygone days, as in the present, was 
generally obtained by favour. The fate of the hap¬ 
less Eunice Mon fore deeply interested us. The 
author has cleverly painted seme scenes between 
the infuriated Iconoclasts and Roman Catholics. 
His descriptions of that merciless tyrant, the Duke 
of Alba, are good: and we experienced much regret 
at the untimely fate of the Counts of Egmont and 
De Horn. We were captivated with the pathetic 
interview between Fray Antonio and his long-lost 
Cordelia, which is drawn in a decidedly artistical 
manner. Old Herrera f s is a very good character, 
and his poetical letter is not a bad specimen of the 
author’s attempt to court the Muse. Young Fer¬ 
nando Alcantara’s soliloquy in the sculptor’s studio 
pleased us extremely, as did the grave-digger’s song, 
which is original. 

Mr. Ellerman has very quaintly brought to the 
Duke of Alba’s notice, that baneful custom of in¬ 
terring the dead in densely crowded cities. It is 
the more apropos at this moment, when petitions 
to Parliament are being signed for the abolition of 
so injurious and unhealthy a practice. 

That there are errors in the work we admit; but 
who is faultless? Perhaps there is a little too 
much dialogue; and yet this has its advantages, 
especially as we have seen with pleasure, that the 
author has endeavoured to be concise in.his style, 
and avoided wearying his reader by incessant repe¬ 
titions. We caution him to avoid some of his 
foreignism* for the future, and have no doubt but 
he may, if he persevere, become a popular novelist. 

We right cordially recommend ** The Amnesty" 
to all our readers and the public. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BOULEVARD DK8 ITALIENS, 

June 26 th, 1843. 

In former days fashion was rather a tyrannical 
Goddess, her least decrees were laws requiring 
uncomplaining submission; now-a-days, in these 
times of freedom, her reign is milder, and she ac¬ 
commodates her wishes to the caprices of her fol¬ 
lowers. The result is certainly favourable to general 
effect, that dull monotony has given place to end¬ 
less variety, and also the modification of various 
fashions which can never be becoming to all;—pro¬ 
vided style, good taste and elegance, are preserved, 
all is well. Thus may the demi-large sleeve be seen 
side by side with the tight one, without looking 
ridiculous or particular. The materials for the 
promenade, the most inquired for, are taffeta* 
in plaid of several colours, foulard* of small checks 
in three shades, taffeta* and badge* striped. For 
evening ntgligltaffeta* glach and plaid, barege* 
striped and checked, brocatelle d'4t4 of fit de 
chevre, pekin zebrl , See., ornamented with deep 
floances, or on wide biais, the conage* with dra - 
perie and short sleeves with two him*. Dresses 
for country wear are preparing of// de ehhrt , 
cartage a la Vierge * mouches A la rehgicstse, orna¬ 
mented with bouillon* and pretty caffs of Fs/en- 
cienne*. Some redmgote* of foulard in plaids have 
eortage* to lace, and open sleeves with puffs. 

The silks shot in three colours are the most ad¬ 
mired ; and this style is observed in all taffeta*, 


watered silks and pekin*: chine' plaids have suc¬ 
ceeded to the rich brocades of winter wear; they 
are without trimmings* the richness of the colours 
requiring no ornsment. 

Badge appears to be decidedly the favourite 
material of the season; there is much variety in it; 
some with satin stripes, stripes A jour , bouquet* 
forming colonne*, various colours on a white ground, 
or shades of the same colour; the make of them 
rather gives the stamp as to their use of nfgligl or 
dress. Tacks are generally preferred on them, and 
to render them a little less simple they are edged 
with fringe, or even laee, for evening wear; in this 
style a robe of badge , called Imperial, with shaded 
wreaths of bine on blue, was with four tucks, 
trimmed with application of Brunei* ; the cartage 
was A la Grecque, with inlet corresponding to the 
trimming; the cemture wee of badge trimmed 
also with lace tied at the side, the ends very long. 

The deep flounces maintain favour* and are par¬ 
ticularly suited to tall figures; when made of silk 
materials they are pinked, lighter materials are 
scolloped in worsted or silk. Ruche* of tulle are 
very pretty for coloured tarlatane*, of which mate¬ 
rial elegant peignoir* are made, accompanied with 
pelerine*, the sixe and form being modified to the 
degree of dress or nlgligl required. White is much 
worn of an evening, and as the gathers of the skirt 
are not worn quite so mneh in front, the embroi¬ 
dery on them is seen to more advantage; peignoir* 
of muslin trimmed round with Valeneienne* inlet, 
divided by plaiting* of ribbon, is a new style that 
pleases much. For young ladies, blouses A la Rachel 
of very clear muslin are made, resembling the 
Roman tunic, if they were not so long, and the 
mnslin so clear, and without any starch, to fall 
with grace; the only trimming is a little embroi¬ 
dery, or a wide riviere above the hem, the sleeves not 
lower than the elbow. 

Badgee for the promenade are usually orna¬ 
mented at the sides with two bouillons, and fou¬ 
lard* are with two rows of narrow trimming ; the 
point of the corsage is decidedly rounding, the 
backs plain or full in the centre. Many sleeves 
are made A la Louis XIV., the dresses for the sea¬ 
side, in preparation, are peignoir* of foulards, ecru* 
checked in bines or greens; others are white barege 
checked pink or blue; others of white poult de *oie 
with small shaded bouquet*; they all have large 
pelerine* trimmed with fringes of the same shades ; 
and sleeves demi-large, with revert, complete the 
nlglige. In a style less simple, the robes caml- 
Uon, with three deep flounces en biais, giving the 
effect of three skirts. Sleeves a la Louis XIII., 
and under ones bouillonnl* of muslin, small square 
collar A la Loui* XIII. , on a high body,—high 
bodies are very fashionable. There is not so much 
fulness worn on the hips, and a smaller toumure 
seems likely to be adopted. 

Glasgow plaids sre much worn, in Paris, the 
shades of which, and checks en biait, are much ap¬ 
proved ; they are generally trimmed at the bottom 
with three deep flounces en biais , or very deep 
fringes; the body is also ornamented with fringe 
or trimmings A la Pompadour, which, when ar¬ 
ranged with taste, have a pleasing effect. Poult de 
soie royal glad, trimmed with deep flounces 
pinked, and corsage a la Marie Thbese, is much 
used for visiting dresses, particularly of dark grey 
and marine blue. When the weather permits, (even 
in Paris,) white dresses are sometimes seen, a little 
in the style of the blouses peignoirs, worn some 
years since, with corsage A la Vierge , not quite 
high, full all round from the ceinture to the top; 
sleeves bouillownJe* with band of embroidery or fine 
plaiting at the top; these dresses are pretty in 
white batiste, as well as in badge, cot poly, tarlatane, 
and any transparent material; others are with 
tight bodies, the back being foil in flutes en even - 
tail , and ceinture of ribbon with long ends, biais 
or flounces on the skirt, headed by a ruche of 
ribbon bouillonni. Many redingote* also are made 
of gro* de lours * taffeta* de Berne, plaids shaded 


or glad, dvogmt r pokes* da Qrm a dt j with eemgm 
pointed and an kirns, Druanented .by two towief 
buttons; the skirt.open, having rsfonundi of ribbon 
bouUlamni on each-side. Pretty peignoir* offindud 
ecru* are made to dose with three warned vuj 
small buttons of mother-of-pearl* plaoed as dm 
as possible; but when as dresses, they sre vUh 
four tacks reaching nearly to the waist. Mity 
dresses are made of the guimpe form, with revert, 
which are wide on the shoulders, and very narrow 
towards the waist, and small pelerine*; the cm. 
tore * are now worn either with buckles, or of ribbot 
wkh long ends; the fulness of the skirt is confined 
at the height of the hips, by five or six tecoait 
pointe, which lengthen the waist, sad give nrach 
grace to the form. 

Redmgote* are also made with double deem 
that ia to say, divided in the middle of the irn, *> 
as to admit the end of the sleeve, either of the 
same material, or of white muslin; there redsngotu 
with short sleeves are pretty; the small upper one 
should be wide, rounded in front of the arm, and 
finished with bias*, ruche* of ribbon, or fringe, 
according to the trimming of the dress; some of 
batiste, with sleeves of musliu, were trimmed with 
inlets, divided by bouillon* of muslin all round. 
Two very pretty dresses recently worn, were, one 
of watered silk, the skirt trimmed with two deep 
flounces of black lace ; the corsage was a la Vierge, 
with small pelerine, forming berthe, finished round 
with a trimming festonnl in a point on the front, 
and reaching down to the jockey ; the other ww a 
plaid, the skirt was ora amen ted with two fionaeei 
placed about half the width apart, and headed by t 
gimp trimming, corsage en cctur, with rounded 
point and tight sleeves. 

Peignoir* of white baregee have also been made, 
lined with pink sarcenet, and trimmed withpotaJ it 
Venise, pink and white ; the fringed denleUes are 
also pretty, of fine worsted* to put round scarfs, 
shawls, and mantelet* of white barlge, now so 
fashionable. Many dresses are ornamented in the 
tablier style, but gimp is much replaced by recto 
of ribbon ; and in full dress they are of game or lace, 
as being lighter and more elegant; however, for 
watered silks and droguets gimp and braid continue 
to be used. 

Frange dentelle is a new creation; it is t kind 
of network of different sorts of open stitches, which 
by means of a running thread at the top any be 
drawn to any fullness, and ia placed on skawls sod 
silk mantelet* in white; it is sometimes wed to 
head two or three tucks on white badge dresses; 
berthe and sleeves are trimmed to match. 

Cannezous composed of inlet of lace and embroid¬ 
ery, are much in demand just now, as well ss the 
fichu Marie Antoinette, which is much used for the 
house, and with a dress of tarlatane the effect is 
very pretty, when trimmed round with inlei and 
fluted lace. 

The paletot* for summer wear are very pretty, as 
are also the scarfs catalanes , mantelet* Pompadour , 
mantille* a la vieille, mantiUe* Marie Antoinette , 
with the flat ruche*. A mantelet of embroidered 
mnslin, lined with green silk, was trimmed all round 
with broad lace ; a mantelet of blue-watered silk, 
round behind, hollowed ont at the arms, and foiling 
in front with rounded ends, high to the throat, and 
closed in front, was trimmed all round with a nar¬ 
row fluted frill, headed by gimp, the same trimming 
formed rabat round the throat ; a mantelet of 
taffeta* cTItalie was very short behind, full in front 
at the waist, where it was tied by a stored of sarcenet 
ribbon, and falling with long square ends in front, 
was trimmed all round with broad lace; a second 
small pelerine , forming revere in front, was also 
trimmed with lace as far as the waist, where it termi¬ 
nated ; another paletot of embroidered tarlatane at* 
with two pelerine* rounded in front, and each was 
trimmed with a double row of Valeneienne*; a third 
pelerine was formed of five rows of Fo/eacrewss,which 
terminated in a point in front at the waist; this 
paletot was lined with green silk* and dread in front 
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w hir mi wm ds off ribbov of the tame colour. The 
i—Tsfr fs A ic dacodesse are much approved, they 
no Bead with pink or blue, and trimmed with lace, 
haring idoabfe heading surmounted by embroidery 
in application ; this embroidery in application, the 
gu ye r is very fash i onable. 

PriEj dr rir tewed are o rn a m e n ted with a 
bnmhef lemma-blossom mixed with Bengal rosea; 
aari bon eta of deep bine hare a bouquet of feathers 
of theamne colour; and open straws are lined with 
odour*, haring feather matching. Some crepe 
bonnets are particularly small, and mostly white, 
ornamented by bine-bells, if of green crape, by a 
Bengal rose; the Penelope bonnet continues to 
enjoy the favour prognosticated for it, and will be 
likely to survive many seasons. Capote # of poult 
de so ie t of the ecru colonr, are lined with pink, 
organdy* with lilac or blue gaze. Capote* are, par¬ 
ticularly pretty, haring three or four bands of lace 
placed on the front, of a moderate size, a little 
wide at the ears, and slightly raised behind; the 
capotei of watered silk ornamented with three 
narrow bands of gaze marabout. Some bonnets 
are simply ornamented with plain ribbon in flat 
plaiting, particularly on common straws. Straws 
are very fashionable ; Leghorns, sewed straws, 
paille £e riz , and fancy straws. 

Capote s of paille de riz have been made, with 
crown of plaid silk, red and green, and capote* of 
white crape, with half-wreath of yellow roses and 
Parma violets ; a bonnet of pink poult de soie was 
ornamented with fonr rows of point d* Angleterre, 
laid flat on the front, divided by two small hiai* of 
crape, the first row being of lace, which edges the 
front; a long white feather fastened at the side by 
a narmd of pink sarcenet ribbon falling on the side. 

Caps for morning wear are very simple; the 
brettmne form is in request, with double papillon 
falling the length of the cheek; caps with hanging 
lappets without brides, and bonnets Lyonnais* with 
small rounded papillon*, admitting lace and come 
ribbon ; the papillon* trimmed with a twisted 
ruche are pretty. Caps h la Charlotte Cor day, 
and Marie Antoinette, of lace and lilac ribbon, with 
Swiss caps, are fashionable. 

A few words more before concluding; the trim¬ 
ming of dresses should be adapted to the material; 
that which looks very well on one kind will not 
suit another; some dresses of camtlebn silk are 
made with one or two deep flounces, almost always 
pinked, or with two very deep biais in long waves, 
edged with ruche* of ribbon ; these two styles of 
trimming are admired by those who like something 
a little out of the common way. Organdy* em¬ 
broidered in white or colours are pretty, and also 
tarlatan** printed in feuille de rote , and the colour 
of the Maltese orange, which is so becoming to the 
brune tte. 

Some dresses of pekin glad have trimmings 
pinked, or of plaited ribbon above the deep flounce, 
and generally short sleeves. A robe of organdy 
for a wedding dress had five flounces of lace, the 
top one not being more than the width of the hand 
from the ceinture; the effect of this style of trim¬ 
ming is the same as double and triple skirts, it is 
particularly pr etty for badge . Mantelet* trimmed 
all round with deep frills, edged with ribbon, plaited 
a in drill*, are becoming for tall figures. A new 
style of watered silk is made, possessing the softness 
of tachr m ire , and lets shining, resembling more the 
watered silk of bygone days; 

Au recoir , E.C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. 

Ifer. 1 . — PukHc Promenade Dree*. —Robe of 
camttSm silk $ the cartage bigh and a cceur, with 
MS' of laee, and rounded at the waist; tight 
sleeves with trimming d la vieille ; the skirt is 
ornamented down the centre with three rows of 
trimming & la vieille. Capote of gaze line in 
bouillon*, with wreath of flowers. 


No. 2.— Waiting Bret*. —Rdbe of earn fou¬ 
lard; the corsage is half high, with roundedpomt, 
and slsevesd la Loni* XIII., with under oner of 
muslin; three deep flounces on the skirt. Manteau 
of greeo iilk, with half sleeves, and rabat at the 
throat, ornamented with buttons, the whole 
trimmed round with narrow black lace, and wider 
laee at the arms and ends of the scarf. Capote of 
1 white tulle fluted, with ruche round the edge, and 
1 detm-guirlamde of field flowers, 
i No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of striped 
barege ; tbe corsage is h cceur, and fall from the 
shoulders to the waist, which is rounded; tight 
sleeves with jockeys edged with a ruche; two very 
deep bias* on the skirt, headed and edged with a 
small ruche. Bonnet of Leghorn straw, orna¬ 
mented with feathers, and cogue* of pink ribbon 
inside. 

No. 4.— Public Dijedner Dress .—Robe of glacl 
shot silk; tbe corsage is high, and lacing at the 
sides shows the white under body ; the centre of 
the skirt laces in a similar manner. Bonnet of 
paille de riz, with feathers, and Alglrienne scarf. 

No. 5.— Walking Dress. —Robe of pekin d'tti ; 
the corsage a cceur, with rever*; tight sleeves with 
biais. Bonnet of paille crape, back view of bonnet, 
Figure No* 3. 

No. 6.— PublicDtyednarDress. —RobeofAordye; 
the corsage a cceur, with rounded point, and frills 
crossing the shoulder, terminate at the waist; tight 
sleeves with frill at the top, and two very deep 
flounces on the skirt. Bonnet of pink silk,. with 
bird of Paradise and trimmings a la vieille. 

No. 7.— Walking Dress.- —Robe redingote of 
lilac silk; the corsage is high, with frill of lace, 
and with revert vandyked and edged with gimp ; 
tight sleeves, with similar trimming on the wrist 
and top, and two rever* of it descend the skirt 
en tablier. Bonnet of fancy straw, lined with pink 
and trimmed with pink ribbon. 

No. 8.— Young Lady's Dljedner Dress. —Robe 
of striped badge, with two flounces en biais, 
the top one headed by a ruche of the same; corsage 
of white muslin a coulisses, with lace frill, and 
long sleeves with jockeys edged by a ruche; cein¬ 
ture of ribbon with long ends. Bonnet of paille 
de riz, with carnations. 

No. 9.—Pink crape bonnet, with marabouts. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with roses. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille crape, with satin rou¬ 
leaux round the edge, and small ostrich feathers. 

Noi 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with silk 
crown. 

No. 13.—Bonnet composed of lace and pink 
ribbon, with bouquet of drooping flowers. 

PLATE II. 

No. 1.—Public Dejedner Dress. —Robe of green 
taffetas, the corsage is a little fall at the waist, with 
berthe trimmed with fringe, and long tight sleeves 
with fringe; two rows of very deep fringe round 
the bottom of the skirt. Mantelet of embroidered 
tulle, and crape bonnet with shaded feather. 

No. 2.— Walking Dress. —Robe redingote of 
Icru poult de tote; the corsage is high, and 
pointed, richly ornamented with gimp, half sleeves 
of two bouillons divided by gimp, and lower sleeves 
of muslin in bouillons; the skirt is ornamented in 
three rows down the centre, with gimp. Bonnet of 
green crape, ornamented with feuillage and mara¬ 
bouts. 

No. 3 .—Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of 
pearl grey silk ; the corsage is open to the waist, 
with revert of pink-watered silk, confined back by 
bands of gimp; the skirt is open in front with 
similar revert, and under-dress of watered silk, 
tight sleeves ornamented with braid. Bonnet of 
paille de rix, with small marabouts. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of badge ; the 
corsage with point and tight sleeves, with jockeys; 
the skirt has two very deep flbunces en biais, 
headed by ruches of the same. Cannezous of em¬ 
broidered muslin trimmed with lace. White lace 


& 


bonnet over pink gauze Urns, and *re*th ofsmnIl r> 
roees. 

Nb. 5.— Dimer Dress. —Robe of colored tar-" 
latane, the corsage is pointed, and with berth*, 
trimmed with Mage ; two rows of fringe ornament, 
the sleeve* and the btais on the skirt are edged' 
with fringe. Capote d coulisses of white silk end 
badge scarf. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress.—Peignoir of org a ndy 
over pink; the corsage is h cceur, with fulness from 
the shoulders to the waist, which is pointed ; a frill 
of lace is placed full round the top, and descends 
the body and edges; each side of the skirt in van- 
dykes, the points meeting with a nesud of pink 
ribbon. Coiffure of tulle and flowers. 

No. 7.— Young Lady 1 * Dinner Dress. —Robe of 
coloured tarlatane; the corsage is pointed and a 
cceur, with short tight sleeves and sabots of lace; 
small lace pelerine , deep tucks on the skirt; coif¬ 
fure of hair in ringlets, with gold pin and tassels at 
the back. 

No. 8.— Walking Dress. —Robe of barbge; the 
corsage is with rounded point, and berthe , with 
trimming & la vieille; long tight sleeves, with 
jockeys, and a very deep flounce on the skirt; 
headed by a trimming h la vieille. Capote of paille 
de riz, with wreath of roses. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille de riz, trimmed with 
lace and flowers. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of white lace, over green gauze 
lisse, with feathers. 

No. 11.—Cap composed of lappets of lace, with 
wreath of flowers. 

Na. 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz, trimmed with 
pink ribbon. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of paille crape, with feather of 
the same colour. 


PLATE III. 


No. 1.— Promenade Dress . —Robe of striped 
poult de soie ; the corsage is high and pointed, 
ornamented down the front with rich gimp trim¬ 
ming, which continues enlarging down the centre 
of the skirt; the sleeves are small bat fulled length¬ 
ways, with two bands of gimp across tbe arm. 
Capote of crape, with wreath of flowers on the 


crown. 

No. 2.— Public Dijedner Dress. —Robe of ca- 
mtlton silk; the corsage h cceur is pointed, with 
short sleeves; a ruche of silk ornaments the skirt, 
forming tnnic. Bonnet of white lace with long 
drooping feather, and mantelet of black lace falling 
very low on the dress, with pelerine of the same, 
trimmed all round with lace. 


No. 3.— Walking Dross. —Robe of shot silk, 
with tight body d cceur; the skirt is ornamented en 
tabUer, by biais and quillings of silk. Cardinal. 
pelerine of white tulle with rever*, and armholes 
trimmed all round with a plaiting of net edged with 
pink, and a pink piping in the centre. Bonnet of 
pakllt de riz, trimmed with shaded pink, and white 
ribbon and feathers to match. 

No. 4.— Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of 
barege; the corsage is open to the waist, with rever*, 
half sleeves d coulisses; the skirt is also open with 
biais en revere. Under dress of muslin made high, 
with fulness confined by bands of work. Capote of 
paille de riz, ornamented with flowers. Child's 
dress of white muslin, trimmed with lace. 

No. 5.— Morning Dress. —Robe of cotpaly; the 
corsage d caeur; but rounded at the waist, with 
sleeves of moderate fulness, and habit shirt with 
small square collar, trimmed with lace. Cap of 
tulle, trimmed with lace and green ribbon. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of gray silk; the 
corsage is with point, and berthe of the same, 
finished with a bouillon of silk and rosette; two 
deep flounces on the skirt, and sleeves with fulness 
and double jockeys. Cap of tulle , trimmed with 
blond lappets, and flowers. 

No. 7.— Young Lady's Morning Dress. —Robe 
peignoir of foulard t tbe corsage is high, a little en 
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cceur, and closes in front; the sleeves a very little 
full, with a jockey ornamented with soutache ; the 
skirt is similarly ornamented down the centre. 
Coiffure of hair in bandeaux. 

No. 8.— Morning Dress. —Robe of barege ; the 
corsage is high, and ornamented with fringe and 
gimp on the epaulets ; a gimp trimming descends 
each side of the skirt, rounding off at the bottom. 
Cap, back view of Fig. No. 6. 

No. 9.— Capote a coulisses of juai/fosilk, trimmed 
with biais of gauze lisse and flowers. 


No. 10.—Bonnet of pail/e de riz, with shaded 
marabouts. 

No. 11.—Morning cap formed of muslin, and 
inlets trimmed with narrow lace. 

No. 12.— Capote of lilac silk, with trimmings ft 
la vieille , of ribbon. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of pink crape, with bouillon of 
gauze lisse inside, and ornamented with small 
marabout feathers. 

Child's Dress , No 1.—Frock of barege ; the 
corsage is high, and long tight sleeves. Two tucks 


on the skirt, headed by soutache. Leghorn straw 
bonnet lined with pink, and ruche of ribbon at the 
edge ; long white feather laid across. Mantelet of 
black silk, trimmed with flat ribbon ruche, with 
double heading. 

Child's Dress , No. 2 .—Redingote of cotpoly, 
checked and trimmed with bands of velvet, fasten, 
ing with small buttons all down the centre; pelerine 
of the cardinal form, bonnet of fancy straw lined 
with lilac silk, and crown of silk with ruches 
ribbon and rosette at the side. 


THE SIMOOM. 

“ In colour (says Mr. Bruce) the simoom is like 
the purple part of the rainbow, but not so com¬ 
pressed or thick. It does not occupy twenty yards 
in breadth, and is about twelve feet high from the 
ground. It is a kind of blush upon the air, and 
it moves very rapidly.” Though he took the usual 
precaution of falling on his face and pressing it to 
the sand, he did not recover from the pestilential 
effects of inhaling the vapour, till long afterwards. 
—Trarels , vol. iii. p. 357, 4to edit. 

i. 

Lo! from the East a haze comes on, 

Like to the rainbow’s purple hues ; 

O’er narrow space ’tis thinly drawn, 

But all surcharged with deadliest dews ; 

Flat to the earth! and bite the sand, 

Pilgrim, unless thou court thy doom ; 

A pestilence sweeps o’er the land ; 

It is the fell simoom ! 

ir. 

There hangs a blush upon the air,— 

A burning blush, for from his wings, 

As lightning-fast his form they bear, 

Unerring death the demon flings. 


Flat to the earth ! and bite the sand, 

Pilgrim, unless thou court thy doom ; 

A pestilence sweeps o’er the land ; 

It is the fell simoom ! M. 

Hospital for Women. —Man, who in his 
4 ‘ pride of place,” thinks he knows everything, 
has certainly, unless he be a medical man, not the 
most remote idea of one thing—namely, the suffer¬ 
ings of women, from diseases peculiar to the sex, 
and which require the utmost care and skill in the 
treatment. Many thousand females in this metro¬ 
polis, are at this moment suffering physical tortures, 
from which our sex, with all their boasted fortitude, 
would shrink dismayed, and if obliged to bear them, 
would sink under the infliction. Of these, a very 
large proportion are utterly unable to pay for medi¬ 
cal attendance—and there is no hospital in which 
they can receive admission, as females suffering 
under female complaints. Out-door relief may be 
obtained; but in many of the cases the successful 
treatment, and best prospect of relief, in a great 
measure depend on proper rest from household 
duties, and out-door fatigue ; movement, of any 
kind being attended with renewed agony and risk 
of life. The instances of misery and deep suffering 
from these diseases, are much more numerous than 
would be generally supposed, being often concealed 


from delicacy of feeling, and despair of relief. A 
deep conviction of the misery, which the poorer 
classes endured from the want of a hospital espe¬ 
cially and peculiarly for the diseases of women, 
prompted some benevolent individuals in the 
metropolis, to project the establishment of one,and 
they have succeeded in obtaining most distinguished 
patronage,—and the nucleus of a fund for ulterior 
arrangements. A provisional Committee has been 
formed, of which the Duke of Rutland is President, 
and a suitable building having been procured, 
into which they will admit as many cases as their 
fund will at present warrant, and extend the be¬ 
nefits as their pecuniary means increase. J.Dean 
Paul, Esq., the banker, is the Treasurer to the 
Committee, and E. Futvoye, Esq. Secretary, (either 
of whom will receive subscriptions or donations,) 
and the medical officers are, Dr. Robert Ferguson, 
Consulting Physician ; Dr. Rigby, Physician; and 
Protheroe Smith, Esq,, Surgeon. We earnestly 
hope that Providence will prosper their benevolent 
intentions ; and that the rich and benevolent 
should not the rich be benevolent?) the Udi«s 
especially, will aid this attempt at ameliorating 
those woes “which flesh is heir to,*’ and which, 
as falling upon Woman, calls not only for our 
sympathy, but for our active exertions to re¬ 
lieve. 
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Andante con espress. 


OH! TOUCH FOR ME THY HARP AGAIN. 

THE POETRY WRITTEN BY MRS. LATHAM, THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY W. GRANTHAM. 



Oh! touch for me thy harp a-gain, And soothe my trou-bled 



breast; Oh! let me hear that plain-tive strain, ’Twill hush my griefs to rest. ’Twill hush my griefs tc 
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SECOND VERSE. 

Those soft melodious notes of thin* 
Like heav’nly music flow, 

And each tumultuous thought of mil 
Suspends its sense of woe. 
Then touch for me, he. 

THIRD VERSE. 

Mcthinks I hear a seraph’s voice, 
That bids my sorrows cease, 
Bids ev’ry throbbing pulse rejoice, 
And breathe the breath of pea*. 
Then touch for me, &c. 
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AUGUST, MDCCCXLIII. 


THE INFANTICIDE. 

BT MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

Blood has as oft, alas ! been spilt 
As much from woman's shame as guilt! 

81* will, the first dark crime to hide 
From mourning friends, and scorning: pride, 

Veil it ia one of deeper gloom ; 

Aodsiep by step descend to doom; 

Amioas but from each human eye 
To screen her act of sin-stain’d dye, 

Not fearing God’s,—which yet might save 
From crimes, that lead but to the grave. 

Margaret Watson, my laundress, being 
suddenly left a widow, with a large family, ana 
knowing her to be a most industrious and de¬ 
serving woman, I immediately took her third 
daughter, Ellen, then fourteen, into my ser¬ 
vice, to do plain work, and anything, in fact, 
of not too laborious a description in the house; 
and in a short time I had the pleasure of dis¬ 
covering that I possessed in the modest pretty 
looking girl a real treasure. 

To no one had Nature been more bountiful. 
She had a sweet countenance, with soft, blue, 
loving eyes,—a complexion faultlessly fair,—a 
profusion of beautiful light hair, ana a slight 
riDowy form, graceful in the extreme. But it 
**3 not Ellen's beauty which so much struck 
me, as her varied talents,—her affectionate, yet 
most respectful manners,—her innate sense of 
propriety and refinement. Had she been horn 
in a more exalted sphere of life, the commonest 
care bestowed on her education would have 
made her the highly accomplished and elegant 
gentlewoman. As it was, in a few months, 
and only from magazines and old dresses, she 
became a finished mantua-maker and milliner, 
and was accordingly inducted into the post of 
honour she panted to fill, that of my lady’s- 
maid. 

Residing for the greatest part of the year in 
the country, in a large mansion, remote from 
any town, with an extremely limited circle of 
friends,—a husband almost constantly engaged 
in business or pleasure, and with a sickly in¬ 
fant to attend to, I became, from Ellen’s con¬ 
stant and unobtrusive attentions, so attached 
to her as to insensibly convert her into a sort 
of humble companion. Yet, never in my most 
unreserved moments did she ever forget the 
difference of rank between us; still was she the 
grateful domestic— I, the kind considerate 
mistress. 

She watched with me over my sinking child, 
night and day; she wept with me at its incu¬ 
rable sufferings, and when it died her regret 
was long and unaffected for it. She sympa¬ 
thized with me in every domestic trouble, 
rejoiced in every happier change of fortune, 
and was in e ve r y respect one of those rare 
instances of a good ana faithful servant, occa- 
rionally met with, who takes a real interest in 


the welfare of those whose daily bread—daily 
prayers—daily joys and sorrows she shares. 

When she had been with me about two 
years, I was grieved to remark a most sensible 
change in her health and spirits: she entirely 
lost that exquisite neatness of person for whicn 
she was generally admired; her hair was no 
longer curled or braided smoothly over her 
forehead, but was thrust under her cap in the 
most slatternly manner: she was dejected to 
the last degree, and often when she answered 
my bell I could perceive she had been weep¬ 
ing. It was in vain that I questioned her with 
the tender anxiousness of a sister on the cause 
of her sorrow,—that I endeavoured to console 
her for it,—that I sought the best advice,— 
nothing appeared capable of doing her the 
slightest good, or luring her from her absorb¬ 
ing melancholy; her only wish was to leave 
me,—not to be a burden to me,—not to add 
to my other distresses,—but to this I would 
never consent. 

At length, one morning, to my inexpressible 
horror, I was aroused from slumber by my 
cook rushing into my room, screaming in 
breathless agitation, “ that Ellen Watson had 
just delivered herself of a child, which she had 
destroyed.” 

In an instant I was at the bedside of the 
miserable girl, who, pale and exhausted, was 
lying still aftd immoveable as a corpse. Not 
one resentful feeling mingled with tne tender 
| compassion I experienced for that poor despe- 
I rate young creature, but weeping over her in 
undisguised agony, I exclaimed, “ O, Ellen! 
had you but made a friend of me, all this 
misery and disgrace might have been avoided. 
Never, never, for one moment, did I suspect 
your situation! Never, never, for one moment, 
did I suspect you had a lover! Why, why did 
you not tell me all ? I have ever been a kind, 
indulgent mistress to you, and I am a woman, 
Ellen, like yourself, and can feel for you, pity 
you, and might have saved you from the awful 
consequences of your indiscretion.” 

“On, ray dear, blessed lady,” said the poor 
girl, raising herself up, and hiding her weeping 
shame on my bosom, “ you have indeed been 
most kind to such a wretch, most considerate.” 

“ If you really were so conscious of my kind¬ 
ness, Ellen, why not ere this have revealed the 
dreadful truth to me ? why, by concealing it, 
plunge so deeply, so inextricably into crime ? 
Oh! who to contemplate you, with your sweet, 
mild countenance, your childish look, your 
childish form, woula think it possible that you 
could calmly and deliberately have meditated 
for months on such an atrocity!” 

“ I did not meditate on it; indeed, indeed I 
did not. It was the act of an instant, the tut- 
premeditated act of an instant. I heard my 
babe cry—that cry which was to proclaim my 
shame and disgrace to all—that cry which was 


to proclaim it to you ,—and overwhelmed, fran¬ 
tic, mad— mad at the bare idea, I knew not 
what I did; and when I recovered, they pointed 
tauntingly to the mangled remains of my in¬ 
fant, and shouted murderess in my shuddering 
ear! Oh! they showed no mercy for the sud¬ 
den shame that overpowers a forlorn young 
creature in the hour of her sin and sorrow, 
when, too, she is quite, quite alone. Oh! they 
made no allowance for the strong temptation 
that then seizes the frail, weak heart, abandoned 
in her mortal anguish to the suggestions of 
Satan. But you are merciful,— you can pardon 
and pity your poor, lost, distracted servant!” 

Overcome by her excessive emotion, and ex¬ 
hausted as well by extreme physical suffering, 
she sunk back on her pillow in a state of com¬ 
plete insensibility, from which, however, she 
was speedily aroused by the unceremonious 
entrance of the constable into the room, with a 
warrant to apprehend the prisoner, followed by 
a troop of the excited villagers; and had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of my own sur- 

eon, for whom I had sent on the first alarm, 

really believe she would have been dragged 
from her bed to undergo an examination before 
a neighbouring magistrate, previously to her 
committal to the county jail; but on his pro¬ 
testing that the unfortunate culprit was not in 
a fit state to be removed, that, in fact, such a 
step would be attended with the most imminent 
risk—nay, perhaps endanger life, I entreated 
the constable to leave her until she was a little 
stronger, promising most solemnly that she 
should not escape, and that as soon as she 
could be moved without injury to her health, 
he should be informed of it; for that it was far 
from my wish to screen vice from justice, my 
only desire being not to act towards her con¬ 
trary to common humanity. This explanation, 
with a medical certificate, satisfied the humble 
functionary of the law, and he and his riotous 
train peaceably withdrew. 

Seeing that Ellen had dropped off into quiet 
slumber whilst we had been arguing this im¬ 
portant point, I said to the surgeon, in a tone 
of reproach, after having detailed to him all the 
horrible facts of the case, “ Oh, Mr. Rogers! 
if you had but informed me of the poor thing’s 
real situation, all this dreadful scene would 
have been spared; I might have sent her away 
without its transpiring, and she would have 
been saved from a premature or ignominious 
death;—for you could not be ignorant of it.” 

“ Certainly not, my dear madam; but it is a 
rule with us not to reveal any such affair, un¬ 
less the question is propounded to us first. 
Had you. Tor instance, asked me if such were 
the case, I should at once, and unhesitatingly, 
declared that it was.” 

“ How could I ask a question of which I had 
not the remotest suspicion?” 

“ That is most extraordinary, madam, in a 
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married woman, the mother of a family; for 
the girl’s appearance was certainly enough to 
awaken suspicion in your mind, and, indeed, in 
all those around her.” 

“ Not where you have hill confidence,—not 
where you imagine a being to be all innocence 
and purity: let her appearance be what it will, 
you cannot suspect ner—indeed, indeed, you 
cannot.” 

“ My dear madam, I .admire your xharity; 
but it would not have been professional in me 
to have voluntarily undeceived you.” 

And so, because I did not understand the 
conventionalities of the medical profession, I 
thought, a poor young creature has been hur¬ 
ried to perdition. 

At this moment Ellen awoke, with a most 
heart-rending shriek, as if she had just escaped 
the torture of some horrible dream; and was 
on the point of starting out of bed, but I laid 
my hand gently on her shoulder, begging her 
to be composed, and collect her scattered and 
agitated ideas. 

“ Oh, such a dream!” she said—“such a 
dream! But for you, you, who have no right 
to save me, they would have dragged me to 
the scaffold, without granting one hour for 
penitence or prayer.” 

The surgeon, having administered an opiate, 
left, with a promise of seeing her again early 
in the evening; enjoining, in the mean time, 
the strictest quiet to be observed in her room. 
I therefore resolved to establish myself as her 
only nurse for some hours, feeling nothing but 
pity for her, for she was a creature only to 
awaken it. Seated by her bedside, in mourn¬ 
ful contemplation of her sweet face, and marking 
the silent tears streaming unchecked from her 
mild blue eyes, upturned to the sky with an 
almost seraphic expression of repentance, I 
could but marvel how, even, in a moment of 
delirium, she could have committed an act, 
which filled me with horror to think of. 

“ I wish you could go to sleep, my poor 
Ellen,” I said, kindly taking her hand; “ it 
would do you so much good.” 

“ Good! ” she exclaimed, with a ghastly 
smile; “ O madam, nothing can do me good 
now ! And as for sleep! I dare not encourage 
ity for then I have such dreams, I feel all my 
horrid pangs over again, I hear my child cry,— 
oh! that cry, hark! Do you not hear it too ? 
No, no, you cannot; it is only heard by my 
heart, there it will resound so long as 1 live. 
Oh, it was a terrible cry, that poor murdered 
babe’s! ” 

“ Then you did murder it, Ellen ? That was 
horrible! ” 

“ They say I did,” she replied wildly, “ but 
perhaps it was only to frighten me! Was it to 
frighten me, ma’am ? ” 

“ Alas! no,—I fear it is only too true.” 

“ Then I shall be dragged to prison—tried— 
convicted—and hung,” she exclaimed in a pa¬ 
roxysm of despair. “ Oh, I will never live to 
bear that shame,—I will kill myself first.” 

“ Ellen, I entreat you to be composed; you 
must, indeed, if you do not wish to drive me 
away. The shame is not in the punishment, 
but in the crime that provokes it; and yet, 
you, who are so torturea by the commission of 
the one that has plunged you into such disgrace 
and misery, can talk of committing another of 
a more heinous nature still,—that of rushing 
into the presence of your Maker, with your 
- soul yet stained with the blood of your child, 
instead of abiding patiently and humbly his 
"good time, and enduring unmurmuringly what¬ 


ever penalty He may award you here, receiving 
it as an atonement for your turpitude. If I 
hear you utter such another sentiment, you 
wilk force me to believe; that, instead of being 
an 'object of commisemtion, you are a very 
wickea, hardened girl.” 

“ Oh, my dear, dear mistress, do not think 
* so of me—pray, pray do not; I knew not what 
I said. On, you do not know how your poor 
.Ellen’s.,head is bewildered. Mv senses seem 
almost to have forsaken me. 1 am ready to 
repent; only tell me what I must do to be 
saved,—I know I stand in an awful situation, 
madam.” 

“ You do, indeed, my poor thing,—I dare not 
attempt to disguise it from you; you have the 
outraged laws of your country to satisfy, and 
the just indignation of your God to appease. 

“ Little did I imagine, when two short ye a rs 
since I received you from your widowed mother, 
while she wept tears of gratitude to Providence 
for the brilliant prospects of her child, that at 
its expiration I should have to resign my charge, 
not to her arms but to the gloom of a dun¬ 
geon—to languish in grief and solitude, until 
tom from it only to meet an ignominious death. 
But such is the fate the indulgence of a criminal 
passion has entailed on you—a fate from which, 
if you live, nothing can rescue you. It is, 
therefore, your duty to prepare to meet it as 
becomes a Christian; the first step of which is 
entire and perfect forgiveness of your enemies. 
And where have you a greater than the villain 
who brought this shame and misery on you, 
and then left you, coward that he is, to brave it 
alone ? Tell me who he is,—tell me where he is to 
be found, and he shall come, and on his bended 
knees implore and receive your pardon. Only 
tell me who the monster is who has done you 
this wrong.” 

“ Oh! I dare not—I dare not tell you, 9 * she 
exclaimed, wildly wringing her hands, while 
her countenance underwent a most extraordi¬ 
nary change. “ Not for worids would I breathe 
his name to you —it would kill you to hear it, 
and you have been such an angel of goodness 
to me.” 

A dark suspicion flashed across my mind—I 
had a brother—I could not suppose him such 
a wretch as deliberately to plan the seduction 
of innocence: but he was young—Ellen was 
beautiful; I had often heard him admire her, 
and in an unguarded moment Heaven only 
knows what might have happened. I felt con¬ 
vinced that he was the father of her child; and, 
seizing her hand, I exclaimed, in inexpressible 
agony, “ Ellen, it is Alfred! ” 

“Your brother , madam! Oh, no! would 
that it werel” And, with a shudder, she 
snatched her hand from me, and burying her 
face in the bedclothes, sobbed convulsively. 

Wrought up to the most awful and intense 
anxiety, both by her grief and mysterious ex¬ 
pressions, I exclaimed, no longer able to endure 
the state of suspense, “ Ellen, who is it then ? 
I insist upon knowing.” 

“ Oh, my God! my God! ” she cried, “was 
there ever such a trial ? ” And ere I was aware 
of her intention, she started out of bed, flung 
herself at my feet, and clasping my knees with 
the energy of a maniac, screamed aloud, “ It is 
my master!” 

“Your master? my husband? Impossible!” 
I exclaimed, recoiling from her in perfect horror. 

“It is indeed, madam, but you would know; 
yet do not curse me, do not curse him. Oh, if 
you only knew what we have both suffered 
—what wild and visionary schemes we have 


planned to keep you in ignorance—what despair 
we felt,, when you, from kindness, opposed my 
leaving jou—how my master still loves you, and 
'dQSjnses fme,— *yeu would pity and forgive us 

I did not interrupt her—I did not heed her 
—I was astounded, overwhelmed with the tre¬ 
mendous idea that my husband was a seducer;— 
that my husband, under the same roof with his 
wife. and. children,-had so completely corrupted 
that young girl’s mind, by a long course of 
vice, that at sixteen years of age she had not 
shrunk from murder! 

My first impulse was to rush from the room 
and upbraid nim with his baseness; but I 
prayed to the Almighty to direct me for the 
best. I sat down to collect my distracted 
thoughts—to try to reflect. I had had troubles- 
sore, sore troubles, before—and he had always 
helped me through them. I had been reduced 
from affluence to poverty, by the speculations 
of my husband;—I had learned to forgive and 
forget that—to bear privation with cheerfulness, 
and to rejoice when another fortune was left 
me to bestow on him;—I had lost my first-born 
boy, just as he had begun to call on God to 
bless his mother, in his lisping prayers,—to 
that I had learned to bow with resignation, 
and be thankful for the two yet spared to com¬ 
fort me;—but this—this last fatal trial, how 
should I ever be able to survive it ? Howerer 
learn to forgive and forget such an injury to 
my love, my confidence, my hopes? My 
temples seemed actually ready to burst in their 
agonizing throbbings; I rose from my chair, 
and clasping my hands tightly over my brows, 
1 hurried up and down the room with the speed 
of a lunatic. 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” shrieked the 
wretched girl, alarmed at the wildness of ny 
manner ; “ forgive me ! for I feel that I hate 
but a few hours to live.” 

In an instant 1 was restored to reason ; I 
thought only of her danger, which certainly 
was imminent, she having remained on the cold 
floor so long. I took her in my arms, kissed 
her with passionate fondness, and placing her 
in bed, I resumed my watch by her side, weep¬ 
ing in subdued but cureless anguish. 

“ Do you forgive me ? eon you forgive me, 
madam ?” 

“ Yes, Ellen, from the depths of my soul ; 
may the Lord of Mercy pardon you, too.” 

“ Oh, madam! madam! you have given me 
more than life in those precious words!—But, 
pray, extend your pardon to my poor master,— 
he is no seducer! Oh, it was in a moment of 
temptation unthought of, wfeared of by us 
both! We did not—indeed we did not—medi¬ 
tate guilt. I would have died ere injured you; 
and you have been a witness of the silent sor¬ 
row that is eating away his heart. It was on that 
fatal night, when you left me alone, through 
my persuasion, to watch by your sick babe, 
after you had passed six sleepless nights by lus 
couch, that my master came as usual to take 
leave of the little sufferer; when, in the midst 
of a torrent of gratitude for my care of him,— 
when, in the midst of a torrent of praises for 
my virtue and goodness,—when, in the midst 
of despair and anguish lest he should low the 
darling I was watering and weeping over,—he 
actually made me the wvstch I am r 

Good Heavens! I mentally ejaculated, bo* 
inexplicable is the human Mart! What. » 
the dread hour of his ehUd’s^lweolution-when 
he knew that the wife he- had sworn to ^ 
and cherish, was pmventingthe nightwitcitfs 
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in weeping and prayer that its innocent spirit 
might pass away without one earthly stain, to 
load it with such an atrocity 1 Oh, how doth 
evil beset our path! Oh, how doth the Prince 
of Hell reign too in this world! 

When she had finished her harrowing re¬ 
cital, winch she did, by painting the anguish 
and remorse they had endured for months 
past, I begged of her, in the most solemn 
terms to tell me without any disguise, whe¬ 
ther any other human being had reason to sus¬ 
pect her intimacy with her master ? She assured 
me, in a manner which I could not doubt, 
that no one had. I then took my resolution, 
—1 then resolved to save my husband,—to pre- | 
serve the lather of my babes,—cost me what it I 
would,—be the sacrifice' ever so painful. I 
administered another composing draught to 
my poor patient, hoping, that now her mind 
was relieved “ of the perilous stuff that 
weighed upon it,” she would become more 
calm, and perhaps sleep. Rut, no—she con¬ 
tinued to grow more restless, until I felt so 
alarmed, that I dispatched a messenger for the 
surgeon’s presence. Her anxiety to see her 
mother was beyond description; it was in vain 
that I assured ner, she had not time to reach 
us; that she knew she was gone to nurse her 
sister Mary in her confinement. 

“ Nurse Mary! has she been confined, then ? 
Ah! she did not murder for baby! she had no 
occasion,—it was bora in innocence! But 
mine, mine, mane was the offspring of disgrace 
and ingratitude,—I was glad to hide it from 
y on /” 

“ My dear Ellen, let me beg of you to en¬ 
deavour to be more composed; shall 1 pray 
with you, my poor child ?” 

“ Do, do, do—not with me, but/or me; I can 
only listen,” she exclaimed, with terrifying 
energy. 

1 knelt down by the bedside, and clasping 
her hand between my own, while tears of 
anguish streamed from my eyes, I entreated 
that she might be pardoned, and received into 
the mansions of grace. In a few hours after, 
EHen Watson died;—and as i bent over her 
silent corpse, I vowed to keep the secret her 
dying breath had deposited in my bosom. 

While 1 was yet weeping over her, her mother 
arrived, and was almost distracted to find she 
was too late to bless and forgive her erring girl. 
Never, never shall I forget the scene of terrible 
and unaffected grief then presented to me. 
She took the insensate remains of her child in 
her arms, laid its head in her bosom, hugging it 
to it with the deepest affection, deluging it with 
her tears,—calling on it to speak to her,—to hear 
her blessing,—to pardon her for trusting her, 
so young and lovely, out of her sight. “But,” 
she said, turning her tearful eyes on me, “ I 
was too proud, ma’am—I was too ambitious for 
her, the prettiest, the cleverest of all my chil¬ 
dren. I thought if I could but get her into 
your service her fortune would be made, and I 
am punished for wishing to raise her above her 
brothers and sisters, who are all honest and 
virtuous.” 

Every word went to my soul, for my hus¬ 
band was tbie cause of this poor widow’s 
despair. Yet, in the midst of my compunc¬ 
tions for her sufferings, I felt a something 
almost amounting to joy, that she would never 
leant Ins guilt, that its knowledge was mine, 
and rwmn alone. I know not how he received 
fin intelligence of his victim’s death,—he learnt 
it fr o m the frantic shrieks of Ellen’s mother 
resounding from: the gloomed apartment. I 


had not courage to encounter his shrinking 
glance,—I had not the cruelty to wring his 
soul in its mortal agony,—to force him to crush 
the groans of his bursting heart. 

I saw him not until I had schooled my looks 
for the dreadful part of self-restraint 1 had de¬ 
termined to perform. It was no affectation to 
plead indisposition as an excuse for separate 
apartments—I was really ill with the conflict I 
had endured. 

For one whole year we lived in an awful 
state of estrangement; yet without one word 
of explanation being asked or given on either 
side for it. He was silent from conscious 
guilt, and I from the fear that if the subject 
was once broached between us, the fatal truth 
would be revealed, when my husband, driven to 
desperation by the humiliating idea that he 
was at my mercy,—that it was in my power to 
reproach and despise him for his perfidy,—might 
for ever banish from his bosom the “ still 
small voice ” that daily and hourly admonished 
him to repentance. 

That he was a sincere penitent I felt con¬ 
vinced. Every habit and pursuit of his life 
was changed. I read every struggle of his 
heart; I saw his eyes grow dim with tears as 
he gazed mournfully on me; I saw that the 
fatal sin he had committed was ready to burst 
in confession from his lips; I saw that his 
knees ached to bow before me to crave for¬ 
giveness, pardon, peace. But that was not my 
object; I wished to restore him gradually, but 
permanently, to self-esteem,—I wished to re¬ 
concile him to his own conscience,—I wished 
for hi m to remain for ever ignorant that I knew 
his former crime, or, if he guessed that 1 was 
unfortunately acquainted with it, he might learn 
from the deep, the intense love my silence 
evinced, not to fear my resentment;—I wished, 
in fact, to insure happiness for him, for myself 
and children, for the future, and not estrange 
him from the domestic hearth by useless up- 
braidings for the past. 

About this time his mother, who long had 
been in a declining state of health, received the 
welcome summons of releasement from her 
earthly pangs and afflictions. Yet, ere she de¬ 
parted to be no more seen, she wished that all 
ner children should be assembled around her 
t death-bed to partake of the holy sacrament to¬ 
gether. Nothing can be more affecting than 
to be called to the pillow of a beloved relative 
for such a melancholy purpose, even when 
only the ordinary regret of losing a being long 
endeared to the heart is to be borne, and who 
has for years been in a state of preparation for 
the glonous transition. But, on tins occasion, 
I felt agonized in the extreme. I knew that my 
husband would have to bow in the presence of 
his God by the couch of his expiring mother. 
Would he dare to do it ? Was his soul suffi¬ 
ciently purified for such an oblation, or would 
the upbraidings of a guilty and long pent-up 
conscience suddenly burst forth to overwhelm 
with terror and dismay her last moments. 
Pale and haggard he knelt down. I took my 
place dose to him, closer than I had been, far, 
far closer , for the last dieary lingering year. I 
received the sacred elements mechanically. I 
heard not “ that the body of Christ was given 
to preserve me to everlasting life,” nor “ that 
his precious blood was shed” for the same 
purpose. I heard not the pious responses of 
the dying Christian uttered m the joyful hope 
of a glorified resurrection. I heard not the 
g benediction of the devout minister. I 
only the convulsive sobs of my contrite 


I husband, who, with his face buried in the bed¬ 
clothes, was pouring out the anguish of his heart 
in the bitterness of remorseful repentance. 

“ William,” I said, and I laid my hand on 
his shoulder, “ dear, dear William, pray com¬ 
pose yourself.” He felt we were man and wife 
once more!—he seized my hand, and placing 
it silently on his throbbing heart, bowed over 
it with inexpressible reverence; how much of 
eloquent gratitude was in that one action 1 

“ Come nearer to me, my children,” said the 
resigned and venerable old lady, who was 
propped up with pillows, looking calm and 
serene as an already beatified spirit, “ that I 
may bless you again before I die.” 

We all arose from our knees, and approached 
her in solemn weeping sorrow, my husband 
still grasping my hand with the tenacity of a 
newly-recovered treasure. After calling on the 
Almighty to bless and watch over us, with that 
fervour with which a dying mother always 
bestows her last prayer, she continued, “ in a 
few short hours, perhaps moments. I shall 
stand before that gracious Being, who, through 
life, has blest me beyond my deserts, to thank 
him for the great and signal mercies be has 
vouchsafed me; but for none, am I more thank¬ 
ful, than for the joy and comfort you have 
been to me, oh, my children! you, and your 
wives, and your little ones. I leave you all 
happy, prosperous, and virtuous. I shall not 
have to plead for one crime committed by one 
of my children. Love and support each other, 
—be still virtuous, and you will still be happy. 
You, in particular, William, my first-born son, 
love and cherish your wife; for lo, I have 
studied her heart, and found it fruitful in 
gqodness and piety. Love and cherish her 
then, O my son! ” 

“ I will,” he exclaimed, straining me pas¬ 
sionately to his bosom,—“ 1 will, for I know all 
her worth.” 

Oh! as I felt his heart beat against my 
own,—oh ! as 1 once more encountered his 
eye, bent full upon mine, with a gaze of the 
holiest love and confidence,—I felt that my vic¬ 
tory was achieved—I felt that he would love 
and cherish me—I felt that he was mine unto 
the grave—that my silence had saved my hus¬ 
band, the father of my children—my silence 
had saved that old dying Christian mother 
from descending to the tomb in despair for the 
sins of her offspring. Was I not repaid for it ? 
was I not rewarded for all I had endured? 
Surely, surely, for my sacrifice and his suffer¬ 
ings, the angels would blot his one fault from 
the book of trespass, so that his sainted mo¬ 
ther might never, never know it to taint the 
bliss of that heaven to which she was hastening. 


LINES. 

I saw each well remember’d face 
With kind smiles softly beam ; 

I saw the old familiar place 
Of childhood’s happy dream. 

At that moment then I felt 
The joy of many a by-gone year; 

And to my God I grateful knelt, 

And thank’d him for his blessings here. 

Tho’ my heart with life’s sad care, 

Since youth, hath oft-times pain’d; 

I breath’d a fervent, heart-felt prayer, 

(Tho’ joys were lost) for what remain’d. 

When I see old friends’ dear faces, 

Smiling as in days of yore; 

And feel lock’d in their kind embraces,— 
Oh 1 I am happy then once more. 

O Ellen S. 
Uy L V 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Caen, in Normandy, the birth-place of this 
heroine of the revolution, is one of the most 
ancient and curious towns in France. The 
churches are numerous, the steeples grotesquely 
constructed, and surmounted with cocks ana 
arrows of a most venerable appearance. Caen 
also abounds with old houses, whose frame¬ 
works with wood are visible round their bor¬ 
ders, most fantastically sculptured and painted. 
The town is shaped precisely like a horse-shoe. 
In allusion to this circumstance a French topo¬ 
graphical writer has the following impudent 
remark“ Providence, or chance, is some¬ 
times pleased to write history with houses. 
Every one knows that Caen, under William 
the Conqueror, and at several other times, gave 
England several violent kicks of a horse's hoof 
of which England still bears the marks ” (donna 
aux Anglais de violens coups de pied de cheval, 
dont l’Angleterre garde les marques)! 

In visiting Caen some time since, 1 explored 
it with especial pleasure as the birth-place of 
Charlotte Corday, in whose story I took the 
liveliest interest. Strange to say, I met with 
some amongst her fellow-townsmen, who had 
never heard even her name! 

I inquired of several. To one I said: “ Will 
you be kind enough to inform me in what part 
of the town is the house that used to be occu¬ 
pied by Charlotte Corday ? ” 

** Monsieur, voici celle de Malherbe'' was 
the reply. 

Others gravely answered that they knew no 
lady in Caen of that name, and referred me to 
the post-office! 

This ignorance is, in a great measure, ex- 
lained by the extremely modest and retired 
fe which Charlotte Coraay led in Caen before 
the Mat of the great deed, of which Paris, and 
not Caen, was the theatre. 

Mademoiselle Maria Charlotte de 
Corday, the grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Corneille, was of a noble but reduced 
family: she was bora near the village of Saint- 
Saturain des Ligueries, not far from Caen. 
Like the maid of Orleans, she passed her early 
youth in the fields, clad in a simple russet 
gown, with bare arms and shoulders, running, 
with her loose hair flying in the wind, through 
a forest of orchards which abound in that part 
of Normandy. The straw roof of the house in 
which she was bora has been replaced with tiles. 
It has a court-yard attached to it, with some 
apple-trees in the midst of it, a bell hung in a 
turret, a well, an enclosing wall, and a tuft of 
ivy which forms a sort of cloak to a shoulder 
oi the wall. 

Near Saint-Satumin is shown the source of 
a streamlet, partly concealed beneath osiers and 
willows. Some old men assured me that they 
had seen Charlotte, while a child, lifting water 
from this source in the hollow of her hands. 
This humble streamlet, which loses itself in 
the grass, but which somewhere doubtless re¬ 
appears, quitting its solitude and silence to 
mingle with foaming billows, presented to my 
mind a touching image of the life of Charlotte 
Corday—calm and limpid in the rustic shade, 
but troubled profoundly at a later period, and 
in a great city, by the breath of revolution. 

Charlotte Coraay quitted this charming rural 
life to enter at Caen into the Convent of the 
Holy Trinity. This establishment, founded by 
Queen Matilda, the consort of William the 


Conqueror, had, with the advance of time, ac¬ 
quired great revenues and high prerogatives. 
The ReUgieuses of the order of Sunt Benedict 
wore black robes, with the exception of the 
auimpe , or stomacher, and the veil, which were 
both white. They lived under the same roof, 
but without being cloistered, and each had the 
privilege of taking one or two young ladies as 
boarders. Charlotte Corday was received into 
this convent, together with her sister, by Ma¬ 
dame de Lauvagny, their aunt, who had taken 
the vows. The vast and commodious buildings 
of the convent extended to a little hill behind, 
including gardens, courts, and oratories. The 
church, which is still standing, is a very curious 
edifice in the Anglo-Norman style of architec¬ 
ture. Its exterior chaste, grave, collected, with 
but few doors or windows visible, gives it very 
much the air of a veiled nun at prayer. It was 
evening when I visited the church. 'Hie wind 
sighed through its ancient towers. The moon 
rose behind them enveloped by a white cloud. 
She looked like a pale nun, in her snow-white 
wimple. What a sad, yet pleasing light does 
the view of places and objects cast upon the 
remembrances of history! It was indubitably 
at the Abbaye-des-Dames that Charlotte Cor¬ 
day acquirea that severe and sombre turn of 
of mind, which, excited by events at a sub¬ 
sequent period, resulted in so tragic a close. 

An aged Religieuse informed me that Made¬ 
moiselle de Corday applied herself at first to 
devotional pursuits with the utmost ardour and 
enthusiasm. But, mixed with her religious 
zeal, there was a fund of pride and obstinacy, 
which often produced a reprimand from her 
aunt. Here she learned to read and write, to 
draw and work at tapestry. But for the other 
ordinary employments of female leisure, she 
had the utmost repugnance. Her bold and 
firm hand was not made to hold a needle. 
When she had attained her seventeenth year, 
as her tastes were not centered in the cloister, 
and as the revolution, though 6till distant, pre¬ 
sented nevertheless a menacing aspect, and 
diverted numerous females from conventual 
life, Mademoiselle de Corday left the Abbey of 
the Trinity for the house of Madame de Bret- 
teville at Caen. 

After a very lengthened search, I at length 
succeeded in making out this house, in which 
Charlotte Corday passed so many of her adult 
years. It was situated in the Rue Saint Jean, 
No. 148. Though recently repaired, this 
house has undergone few changes, and through 
the portions which have been retouched it is 
easy to difcem its ancient form. Hid in the 
extremity of a small court, it has a perfect his¬ 
torical character. Well might a dark and 
terrible resolution ripen underneath that humid 
roof, thickly covered with moss, in an ill- 
lighted chamber, before a sad and solitary 
window, where the process of silent thought 
was never disturbed by the sight of wayfarers 
in the street. The sun seldom, if ever, shines 
upon the court. Its aspect is cold and severe, 
and it appears saddened by an eternal shadow. 
The massive staircase, which leads to the 
chamber formerly occupied by Mademoiselle 
de Corday, is of stone, with a voluted balus¬ 
trade. As an Italian monk compresses his 
lips and lowers his eyes in ascending the Santa 
Scala, I, a simple traveller, regarded for some 
minutes, with sad looks, the rigid steps of that 
stone staircase which Charlotte Corday de¬ 
scended on the 9th July, 1793, never more to 
press it with her footsteps. 

Upon the occasion of this visit, I got into 


conversation with an aged turner, who, when a 
child, occupied with his mother the shop situ¬ 
ated at the opposite side of the street. “ I see 
her still/’ he said, “ in that corner of the court, 
by the side of the well, with a blue-riding dress, 
a plain felt bonnet of a conical shape, set off 
with ribands, and a starched gauze fichu upon 
her bosom. She was a proud and beautiful 
young woman, who did not romp or sing like 
other girls, who laughed little, and spent her 
time in reading.” 

The only remembrance, in truth, that Char, 
lotte Corday has left behind her at Caen, is i 
remembrance of beauty and wisdom. The first 
circumstance appears the more remarkable, ais 
the women of Normandy are, for the mo6t part, 
good-looking. They are almost the only wo¬ 
men in France that know how to carry their 
heads properly. In whatever shape they twist 
their head-gear, whether into the form of “hel¬ 
mets,” of “ pyramids,” of “ cathedrals,” or 
of “ obelisks,” for they have all these shapes 
and designations—the cumbrous appendages 
being uniformly fastened under the chin with 
lace—they carry their heads well and proudly. 
This circumstance is no doubt attributable, in a 
great degree, to the superb style of coiffure, as 
well as to its positive weight. The women of 
Caen are 6aid to come next in the statistics of 
French beauty to Caux, which is admitted to be 
the Georgia of France. 

There is but one authentic portrait of Char¬ 
lotte Corday in existence. All the artists (and 
their name is legion), who, during the revolu¬ 
tion, and in these latter times, have applied 
themselves to the delineation of this historic 
head, have been content with the ideal. David, 
the painter, in his “ Death of Marat,” not 
having the beautiful model before his eyes, 
could only give his recollection of the face of 
this heroic woman, who was executed a few 
days after she had slain the monster, who was 
absurdly styled the ” Friend of the People.” 
Since that period, the artists of France nave 
invented a Greek head, a sort of goddess of 
Liberty, in the Girondiste taste, which they 
have christened at all hazards, Charlotte Cor¬ 
day. During the trial her likeness was taken, 
and thousands of copies of the engraving were 
bought up with avidity; but its fidelity was 
pretty much on a level with all such catchpenny 
productions. The true likeness of Charlotte 
Corday forms a most interesting historical 
document, of which we should be deprived, 
but for a felicitous and singular chance. 

M. Lecurieux, a celebrated French portrait- 
painter, walking one day under the pillars of 
the Halles, at Paris, discovered, exposed for sale 
at the door of a vendor of odds and ends of fur¬ 
niture, a smoked and dirty painting, which he 
suspected to possess some intrinsic value. It 
bore the traces of mutilation by sabre-cuts. 
He purchased it for three francs. Upon his 
return home Lecurieux washed the picture, 
and immediately there appeared, beneath the 
crust which covered it, a charming female head. 
Continuing his work of cleaning, the artist saw 
with delight these words forming thtemselves, 
and traced by a pencil with the same colour 
in which the robe was painted, “ Charlotte 
Corday .” 

This portrait, of which an initiated person 
would guarantee the resemblance, as in the 
case of those of Titian or Vandyke, without 
ever having seen the original, was evidently 
taken from nature. The date it bears is 1789; 
and Charlotte Corday was then in her twenty- 
first year. The painter has represented her in 
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the costume of the time, wearing a corset of 
silk, which gives considerable prominence to 
the bosom, and throws the shoulders very much 
back. The neck and bosom are very much 
uncovered by the robe, but partially concealed 
by a fichu; the hair very abundant, disposed 
in numerous tufts, and sprinkled with a light 
cloud of powder. The forehead is not very 
high, but beautifully shaped. The eyes are 
of a greyish blue, bike the sky of Normandy, 
and the look is fixed and resolute. The mouth 
is so fresh and pure-looking, that it seems never 
to have been touched by a human lip. The 
chin, slightly angular, announces a firmness of 
character which is equally read in the eyes and 
in the set of the head; but—what is particu¬ 
larly worthy of remark, and suggestive of sad 
thoughts, when we reflect upon the termination 
of her career—the most charming portion of 
the portrait of Charlotte Corday, tne most en¬ 
gaging by its softness and exquisite formation, 
the most perfect in grace and in dazzling 
whiteness, is that neck, which was afterwads 
severed by the guillotine! 

This portrait, which is a perfect masterpiece, 
both of drawing and colouring, affords no bad 
illustration of tne prevailing manners at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The gallantry and 
scented frivolity of that epoch may be read in 
the corsage of blue satin; in the extravagant 
shape into which the coiffeur has twisted the 
hair; in the coquettish sprinkling of powder; 
in the delicate rose-tints which bespread the 
cheeks; in the sweet and priceless dimples of 
the mouth; in the eyes, which are the very 
colour of love. The nascent revolution shadows 
itself forth in the look of severity and deep 
reflection, which the innate principle of thought 
imparts to those bright blue eyes; in the stormy 
pallor of the brow; the energetic expression 
which the lips, with all their sweetness, wear, 
and the imperious carriage of the head. That 
fair and graceful female figure is half in the 
roseate sphere of Louis Quinze, and half in the 
bloody sky of Robespierre ! 

A number of artists have been inspired with 
felicitous ideas in treating this subject, which 
has latterly been quite a “ rage ” in French 
studios. One of the prettiest of numerous pic¬ 
tures which I have seen of the Gallican Judith, 
was one by Schaefler, representing the heroine 
in her dungeon. Since M. Lecurieux’s dis¬ 
covery, it is to be hoped that, for the future, 
the real will in all cases be substituted for the 
ideal head. No beauty of abstract concep¬ 
tion can ever transcend the admirable and 
most suitable expression that breathes from 
every portion of tne recovered canvass. 

Charlotte Corday spent a very solitary life 
at Caen with her aunt. She passed almost 
all her time in reading; and her favourite 
authors were Raynal, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and her illustrious Grandfather Corneille. Hers 
was a devoted and susceptible soul. The 
French philosophy of the last century made her 
a heroine; Christianity would have made her 
a saint. Her chief companion and bosom 
friend at Caen was a young lady named 
Eleonore de Faudoas, who was guillotined in 
ho* sixteenth year! The beautiful neck of 
Charlotte Corday was spared for a few years 
longer, but, strongly illustrative of the stern 
horrors of that epoch, two young and lovely 
girls from the same village became the bloody 
victims of that worst of despotisms, the demo¬ 
cratic; and, associates in their lives, neither in 
their manner of death were they divided! 

Mademoiselle de Corday visited with her 


aunt at the first houses in Caen and its vicinity, 
and the character which she bore was that of an 
amiable and well-educated girl. Her manners, 
however, were in some degree found fault with; 
they seemed too masculine and brusques for the 
period. Her female friends, that is to say, her 
rivals, said that she was a boy disguisecl as a 
young lady. No doubt this disposition to rise 
Hupenor to her sex sprung from the strength 
and exaltation of her ideas and sentiments. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiens, 

July 26,1843. 

Chrre Amis,— 

As walking dresses at this moment claim most 
general attention, I, at once, shall proceed to de¬ 
scribe a few that have come under observation. 
Vcry pretty redingo tes of taffetas de Milan, de Sidle, 
de Valence, are trimmed in the centre with bouil¬ 
lons h la vidlle, as well as the dresses of taffetas 
Arabes, pekines , pekins cruises with sprigs, open at 
the sides, with high bodies and tight elbow sleeves; 
the skirt, body, and biais of the sleeves, closing with 
cords of the same colour as the dress. 

In ntgligts, dresses of muslin or batiste ecru 
are much worn; the corsage is full in the back, 
plain in front, and closing with 6mall agraffes, pe¬ 
lerine of the same, trimmed with sarcenet ribbon d 
la vieille, and three tucks on the skirt. A dress of 
pink barege was ornamented at the bottom of the 
skirt by three rows of pink sarcenet ribbon ruches 
a la vieille , placed about the width of each apart; 
tight high body, with rounded point and small pe¬ 
lerine forming berthe, tight sleeves, with jockeys 
formed of ruches. A dress of poult de soie, vert de 
mer, was ornamented in front by gimp in point de 
Venise , very narrow at the point of the body where 
it commences, and descending to the bottom of the 
skirt enlarging en tablier ; tight high body orna¬ 
mented with gimp in the fan-form, and tight sleeves. 
A dress of Scotch plaid waa trimmed at the bottom 
of the skirt with two deep biais in large Vandykes 
edged with a pinked ruche ; high body with point 
and small pelerine forming revere placed on the 
side seam of the body, and falls on the edge of the 
sleeve, rounding off behind at the height of a dress 
berthe , trimmed with a ruche all round ; tight 
sleeves with ruches forming jockeys. A dress of 
poult de soie, camflSon, was ornamented with three 
rows of /rids ribbon of the colour of the dress; 
high body with rounded point, and three rows of 
frisks ribbon from the shoulder gradually diminish¬ 
ing in size to the point; sleeves a Vorientate 
edged with/n>& ribbon, and nnder sleeves of cam¬ 
bric cut with three bands, embroidered and termi¬ 
nating with rich cuffs of lace. 

The Clementine check or carreau is a novelty 
which gives additional elegance to the plaid ; very 
pretty dresses are made of it with demi pelerines a 
emur, made rather low, allowing the chemisette of 
muslin to rise above it; the sleeves demi longues, 
showing the under sleeves of bouillons and inlet. 
Morning dresses, of the peignoir form, of coloured 
muslin, are encircled with three narrow trimmings 
fluted very small, and edged with Valenciennes; the 
large pelerine, or demi mantelet , may be worn with 
it of the same material and trimming. The loffetas 
d*Italic are much varied in patterns; the prettiest 
are checked green and Parma violet, violet and 
orange; indeed, the latter mixture is very general 
this season for everything. 

For summer evening dresses, the robes opale, 
camtlAm, arc en del , are decidedly the most ele¬ 
gant and suitable; their names indicate the light 
aerial effect which is produced by the skirt of- pink 
gauze under the araehnte muslin of blue embroi¬ 


dered in white, which gives the tints their names 
imply; the same style is also used for mantelets 
a la vieille, echarpes Pompadour, and mstntiliee 
Castellanes, which, whether trimmed with plaitings 
of gauze ribbon, or tulle festonni , or lace, are 
charming fantaisies of the season. 

Dresses for more simple wear, though not less 
pretty, are of poil de chevre or bareges des A Idudes, 
Ornamented with deep flounces, or wide biais in a 
wave; satin stripes on ecru ground are the.moat 
admired ; for dinner or petites soides , the most ap¬ 
proved style is white muslin striped, low body and 
tight sleeves, nd fichus of lace a la Marie Antoi¬ 
nette ; for the same purpose, there are robes of 
organdy or fancy materials, with tight bodies, with 
revers of the same forming berthe . For morning 
wear or negligi, nothing is more suitable than 
pique, either white or nankin colour, corsage a re¬ 
vers embroidered at the bottom, and up the front of 
the skirt, with round braid; sleeves h coude, also 
embroidered on the seams. When the weather it 
very warm, white is in demand in the peignoir form, 
made of embroidered jaconas, trimmed with ruches 
festonnts of India muslin, with inlets of Valen¬ 
ciennes, edged with Valendennes, of organdys with 
almost imperceptible stripes, pink, blue, or lilac, 
tied with nceuds of taffetas, with large sleeves 
raised halfway up the arm with guipure d*4t/. 
Coutil is much used for travelling and country 
wear; dresses of this material are trimmed with 
several rows of narrow velvet of the same colour 
as the dress. Nankin dresses are embroidered 
with white gimp, and others of barege fasten with 
buttons of turquoise ; a fichu made high, trimmed 
with broad Valendennes laoe, on which the em¬ 
broidery of the collar is continued, complete these 
costumes. The toils marquise, which is between 
bartge and gaze, is pretty for summer dresses. 
Pdgnoirs of taffetas scarabie are worn in warm 
weather; the sleeves are wide, with cuffs; the 
corsage a revers, and a demi pelerine in three 
points; the front open shows an under-dress of 
organdy with flounces; the ednture of taffetas 
with ends, a fichu of embroidered muslin trimmed 
with four rows of Brussels lace. 

A redingote of cachemire royal was ornamented 
down the front with a row of ribbon coques inter¬ 
mixed with small gold buckles; tight plain body, 
and tight sleeves with jockeys, on which were 
coques and buckles; pelerine crossing into the 
ceinture formed a doable fold on each side in front. 
A dress of cameMon silk had a deep flounce sur¬ 
mounted by a row of ruches a la vieille, tight 
sleeves trimmed in the same style, plain body, 
pelerine with point and sleeves forming joekey, 
trimmed round with ruches a la vieille. Robes of 
taffetas, either of camtlton or opal silk, have been 
made in rather a new style, the body and skirt 
being both open and laced with wide braid in the 
Tyrolien style; the sides of both body and skirt 
are edged with a bouillon u la vieille ; the sleeves 
are h la Medids; a mantelet of India muslin, edged 
with festonne trimming. A bonnet of tulle illusion, 
ornamented with peach roses, complete this recher- 
chic toilette. 

A dress of pink badge, with a deep flounce en 
biais , headed by a ruche of the same, body and 
sleeves a coulisses, was accompanied by a mantelet 
of green taffetas rounded behind, slightly hollowed 
out at the arms, and falling in front with rounded 
ends trimmed all round with a plaited frill; the 
small collar was trimmed with the same plaiting, 
not spreading beyond the shonlder, and met in 
front the trimming of the ends. A capote of pink 
crape ornamented with sarcenet ribbon, and voilette 
of pink crape, completed this toilette. A dress of. 
taffetas glad in shots of lilac was trimmed at the. 
bottom of the skirt with two rows of fringe; low 
body with berthe of the same, trimmed with frioge v 
tight sleeves with fringe which forms jockeys; 
mantelet of embroidered tulle, deep behind, cut 
square at the height of the arms, falling in front 
with long square ends, trimmed round the throat 
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with a fall of lace aad doting with a neeud of lilac 
ribbon. Capote of green crape in folda, interlined 
with blond. 

The capriciona changes of the weather daring 
this season bare rendered the pardessus more than 
usually useful; they are pretty generally worn of 
silk material with wide biaie, or a guipure of gimp; 
the more elegant are of muslin, lined with paille 
or lilac silk, and trimmed with lace; they are par¬ 
ticularly fashionable for the public promenades; 
they have half sleeves made very wide, and are 
confined round the waist with a ribbon ceinture; 
they have also the merit of being less common 
than the memtelets a la vieille, consequently are 
more recherchis. When the weather is really warm, 
of which we have only occasional days, the large 
black lace shawl or lace mantelet are worn, through 
whose transparent folds the figure is entirely seen. 
White mantelets are trimmed with lace, and lined 
with coloured crape, which does not interfere with 
their transparency. Mantelets trimmed with gimp 
are much in favour, as well as those of shot silk 
round behind, hollowed out at the arms, and long 
ends in front rounded, trimmed with six small 
ruches scolloped. Camails of muslin are trimmed 
all round with a ruche of the same fixed to the 
camail by a narrow pink sarcenet ribbon; a hood 
of muslin forms revert in front to the ceinture , and 
is trimmed with a ruche. 

Mantilles of taffetas , violet colour, and mantilles 
vieille femme of taffetas , puce colour, are worn, as 
well as those of India muslin, made long and 
rounded behind, trimmed with deep Valenciennes 
lace, headed by a bouillon lined with ribbon. Man¬ 
telets of black lace, trimmed round with lace 
plaited d la vieille are very elegant, and nothing is 
prettier than the paletots of taffetas d f Italie t fitting 
to the waist full on the shoulders and at the cein¬ 
ture, open in front, with revere and square collar 
trimmed with black lace; the lower part does not 
reach below the knees, is rounded in front, and is 
trimmed with black lace, which reaches to the cor¬ 
sage ; sleeves a Vorientate, tight at the top, and 
widening at the elbow to the centre of the arm, 
where they finish with a lace frill; a long ceinture 
of lilac sarcenet ribbon completes this dress. 

Though we can hardly look for much novelty at 
this moment in bonnets, elegant ones are always 
appearing. Leghorns, ornamented with a bunch 
of feuillage and green ribbon and pink flowers in¬ 
side. Bonnets of white taffetas d’ltalie, orna¬ 
mented with ribbon and lace ; pailles de riz, with 
ribbon capucines, and long feather, shaded to 
match the ribbon; bonnets of apple green crape, 
with a bunch of liseron , with feuillage of feather; 
capotes of white crape, ornamented with long 
lappets of crape and a bunch of lilac, &c. &c., with 
capotes of application, and capotes trimmed with a 
scarf. Crape bonnets have also shaded ribbons,— 
that is, trimmings of ribbon of the same colour, 
commencing with the dark shade and finishing 
with the lightest. The most elegant bonnets are 
of paille de riz, ornamented with ribbon, the 
shaded rosettes or choux imitating the rose in 
shades from the palest pink to the China rose; 
those of white tulle bouillonnS have a simple branch 
of feuillage. A branch of green leaves is much 
used on bonnets. A bonnet of paille de riz, with 
bunch of mignonette, and ribbon shaded green 
and white, is very pretty. 

White seems much approved for bonnets this 
season; pailles de riz and transparent crapes are 
in demand, and for nSgligS or demi-toilette, sewed 
Leghorns, capotes of gros de Naples, with folds 
ornamented with sweet peas, acacia, or camellias 
mixed with heath; open straws are transparent or 
not according to fancy, but generally have veils. 

In flowers and feathers nothing exceeds the light¬ 
ness of flowers of marabout ornamented with leaves 
of shaded velvet, panaches zephir, and plumets 
mates. 

The round caps termed & la pageamne, d la Babet ,, 
d la Bretanne, are frequently trimmed with dark | 


ribbon, deep blue or cerise shaded, which style is 
particularly adapted to young women; a wreath 
of floyers or ribbon is placed on them; they are 
particularly suited to light hair. 

Au revoir, 

E. C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress .—Robe of striped silk, 
with high body and tight sleeves. Mantelet of 
pink silk, trimmed all round with trillings of the 
same, and heading pinked. Bonnet of fancy straw, 
trimmed with shaded ribbons. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress, —Robe redingote of shot 
silk; the corsage and skirt are both open and 
laced with cord, the sides finished with ruches 
a la vieille ; half long sleeves with under ones of 
muslin, guimpe of plaited cambric with inlet of lace. 
Bonnet of fancy straw, with wreath of small flowers. 

No. Z.—Public DSjeUner Dress. —Robe of or¬ 
gandy; the corsage is full, with plain piece and inlets 
at the top ; long sleeves with jockeys edged with 
inlet, two deep tucks with inlets introduced near 
the edge on the skirt, and paille de riz bonnet with 
long drooping feather. 

No. 4.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of pearl gray 
silk; with pointed body and sleeves a la Louis 
XIV. Mantelet of black lace with double collar, 
trimmed with two rows of broad lace round the 
back, the ends rounded. Bonnet of fancy straw, 
ornamented with plume of cock's feathers shaded 
in paille colour. 

No. 5.— Walking Dress. —Robe redingote of 
striped silk; the corsage h cceur, with two rows of 
trimmings h la vieille, which meet at the waist and 
then continue down the skirt en tablier; sleeves 
& la Louis XIV., with under tight ones of the same. 
Bonnet of pink crape, the crown is of rather a 
novel form, trimmed with ribbons of the same 
colour. 

No. 6.— Morning Dress. —Robeof striped barege; 
the corsage is full from the shoulders, and confined 
round the waist with a cord; tight sleeves with 
double jockeys; a trimming d la vieille descends 
the front of the dress, enlarging towards the bot¬ 
tom. Cap of tulle with cogues of pink ribbon. 

No. 7.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of camiUon silk 
with pointed body and tight sleeves; pelerine of 
rich lace, with narrow fall of lace round the top. 
Bonnet of tulle illusion lined with paille gauze. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of striped tarla- 
tone; the corsage is pointed, with fall of lace round 
the neck and row of buttons down the centre; 
tight sleeves with trimming h la vieille ; the skirt 
is open in front with the same trimming at the sides, 
fanchon of lace with naeuds of lilac ribbon and 
flowers. 

No. 9.—Dinner cap composed of a small lace 
veil with flowers at the side. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz of the cottage 
form. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de riz trimmed with 
blue ribbon. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of white crape, with small 
plume of feathers tinted at the ends with pink. 

No. 13.—Dress cap of point lace, hanging low 
at the ears, with roses at the sides. 

PLATE II. * 

No. 1.— Public DQedner Dress. —Robe of glact 
silk; the corsage is pointed, and has two falls of, 
lace headed by a ruche, which form point in front; 
sleeves a la Louie XIII., with revere of lace, and 
under sleeves of muslin in bouillons; the skirt is 
open, and turns back en revere trimmed with If* ; 
the under skirt has flounces of lace. Bonnet of 
paille de riz, with feather laid across. 

No. 2.— Walking Drees. —Robe of foulard / 
the corsage is high, with revere ornamented with 


pliesd ribbon in diamond pattern, and brandenbovrgt 
at the points; tight sleeves with jockeys; the skirt 
is ornamented in a diamond pattern, with ribbon 
and brandenbourgs. Bonnet of crape with feather. 

No. 3.— Young Lady's Dress. —Robe of organdy; 
the corsage h la vierge, the fulness confined by 
lace inlets ; short sleeves, with full buds and white 
mittens ; the skirt is ornamented with several rows 
of lace inlet divided by work ; apron of gleet silk, 
embroidered and trimmed with fringe. Coffers of 
hair in plaits and ringlets. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of glac4 silk; 
the corsage is tight, and turns back in front, with 
ruches and buttons, and forms double point at the 
waist; tight sleeves, with cuffs, finished with a 
ruche. Bonnet of tulle illusion, with veil and 
flowers. 

No. 5.— Walking 'Dress. —Robe of striped silk; 
the corsage a revere trimmed with fringe, and s 
little fulness at the shoulders ; the sleeves a cou- 
lisses ; and bonnet of paille de riz, trimmed with 
paille ribbon. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of pink barige , 
the corsage h cceur, and tight sleeves; pelerine of 
point tTAngleterre, trimmed with lace, headed bj 
ruches d la vieille of tulle. Coiffure of hair in 
ringlets and plait. 

No. 7.— Evening Drees. —Robe of tarletane; 
the corsage is plain, with ceinture and berths com. 
posed of three rows of laoe, divided by inlets; two 
very deep tucks on the skirt. Coffure of hair in 
ringlets, with flowers at the back, and nteud of 
ribbon. 

No. 8. — Carriage Dress. — Robe of embroidered 
muslin; the corsage is a little full, with broad band 
| of work round the top, forming point in the centre; 

I the sleeves are full lengthways, and two very deep 
I flounces on the skirt, each edged with work; and 
the last headed by work to match. Capote of lilac 
gaze zephir, with marabouts and feuillage. 

No. 9.—Cap of point lace, with wreath of roses 
crossing the head. 

No. 10.— Capote of paille de riz, with wreath of 
flowers. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with feather. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille crape, with ruches of 
tulle and flowers. 

No. 13. —Dress cap, formed of a lace veil, droop¬ 
ing at the ears. 

The Parisian belles observe much simplicity in 
their out-door costumes. A barege dress, with 
three deep flounces ; a capote of crape, with flower 
or flat feather, and mantille of black lace, or tulle 
trimmed with broad lace. When the weather is 
chilly, a redingote of camil&m silk is worn, 
trimmed with ruches or plaitings of ribbon; cor¬ 
sage tight and pointed, with demi longue sleeves, 
and under ones in bouillons of mualin; scarf of 
barbge all white, with transversal stripes, or a re- 
dingote of short watered silk, buttoning from the 
throat to the feet with three rows of buttons; 
bonnet of white poult de soie lined with pink, or¬ 
namented with a neeud , forming double chou having 
long ends, which fall on the throat. Toilettes 
for the house are of quite a different style; many 
peignoirs are of shaded or plaid taffetas d Italic; 
the skirt is open, showing under one of white, with 
tucks or flounces festonne's. Many of these peignoirs 
are with short sleeves. Several new styles of the 
sleeves Louis XIII. have recently been made for 
a splendid trousseau; they are open from the wrist 
to the elbow, and the opening has trimmings to 
correspond with that on the dress; thus s rt- 
dingote of white barege was lined with pink, and 
trimmed all round with a ribbon ruche, which was 
repeated on the sleeve as above, and closed with 
ribbon. A redingote of foulard ecru, open and 
lined with bine sarcenet , was trimmed with broad 
fringe, which was also repeated on the sleeve. 
This style possesses the merit of originality, nor is 
it likely to become common. 

The scarfs worn this season are very elegant and 
rich. The Turkish stripes are very fashio n able 
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iatennized with beautiful pines. The most ap- 
pored are stripes of red and white, orange and 
tee, and particularly those with three or four 
colours. 

Some pretty paille de riz bonnets are orna- 
Bated with a scarf of light colour and white 
fences, and capotes of green tulle are with ruche* 
tad ehm to match. Bonnets are also made of 
Bnttrli lace, ornamented with marabout* of the 
colour of the lining of the bonnet. 

PLATE III. | 

No. 1.— Promenade Dress. — Redingote of glad 
strip ed fBk ; the corsage is high, with revere in 
TOodjla, edged with ruche* a la vieille , which, 
uwctiag it tie waist, are repeated on the front of 
the shirt, enlarging in size to the bottom ; tight 
ikevci with jockeys. Capote h coulisses of tulle 
iffitei, with wreath of flowers. 

Xa 2.— Public Dejeuner Dress. —Robe of 
cheeWkrtye; the corsage is high, with rounded 
paint ad frill of lace round the throat; tight 
sku , with lace jockeys, and two very deep lace 
flocan on the skirt, headed by ruches. Bonnet 
of fra crape, with drooping feather. 

Na 3. —Carriage Dress. —Robe of pahin glad; 
the a n y a toner, and rounded point, ornamented 
wish flu ruches from the shoulder to the waist; 
fcdf theres of silk cowered with flat ruches and 
lower ones of white muslin a coulisses; two very 
deep flonsces on the skirt, fesiands at the edge, 
and headed by a flat ruche. Bonnet of white crape, 
omacsted with gimp trimming and marabouts. 

5o. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of white muslin, 
with double row of embroidery above the hem. 
Mantelet of taffetas (Tltalie , with inlet h jour of 
guop, and trimmed all round with a bouillon of 
rilk. Bonnet, front view of one just described, 
Figure No. 3. 

No. 5.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of foulard , 
corsage with point and tight sleeves. Cannezous 
of embroidered muslin, with inlet and narrow 
dwtiugs of tulle. Capote of paille silk with full 
crown and field flowers. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of pinlc tarlatans; 
Ac corsage with point, and short sleeves with two 
fei*, two deep flounces on the skirt. Cannezous 
with collar of embroidered muslin. Coiffure of hair 
mbendeanr. 

No. 7.— Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of 
fe» Constantine t the corsage is very open en 
«w. with double revers f embroidered en soutache , 
fogtight sleeves; the skirt is also open, with two 
on each side corresponding to those on the 
body; fichu of cambric, with small double collar. 
Bomet of white crape ornamented with heath. 

No. 8.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of striped barege; 
tke corsage is pointed with revers trimmed with 
frill of the ssmefeatond; short tight sleeves with 
frill, and two frills descend each side of the skirt 
en teblier. Cap of lace, with puffings of ribbon 
dividing the front trimming, and terminating at the 
wide in flat nsends. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of blue crape, with bouillons 
of tulle illusion. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of white crape, similar style to 
one just described. 

No. 11.—Dress cap of point lace, with lappets 
md flowers. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille crape, with feathers. 
No. 13.— Capote of lavender silk, with wreath of 
ivy leaves. 
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THE YOUNG HEIRESS AND HER COM¬ 
PANION. 

BT MBS. KDWABD THOMAS. 


Wb came together, she and I, 

To her rich home, and glad ; 

Laughter was twinkling in her eye, 

But mine with grief was sad. 

Oh! she was going to her home, 

But I had just left mine ; 

I did not think of ills to come, 

Yet, could I but repine; 

My Mother I had left, to go 
For the first time—is that not woe ? 

Each inmate of the house came out, 
When we stopp’d at the door; 

I never saw so great a rout 
Of welcoming before; 

And then with kisses and with care, 

She was placed like a queen, 

Within an almost regal chair, 

To bask in the Yule’s* sheen, 

Whose flashings burnish’d o’er her face. 
And lent it a supernal grace. 

Her mother rose impatiently 
To kiss her o’er again, 

Firstly her lips, then eye by eye, 

And each blue forehead’s vein; 

And then she moved a little off 
With eyes full to the brim. 

Ye childless ones forbear the scoff. 

For Love, like Grief, can dim. 

Then sudden smiles those eyes illume. 
Like rays of Lattpyrisf in gloom. 

Then anxious thoughts of travel’s toil— 
Its racking wear and tear— 

Its feverish fatigue and moil, 

For one so frail to bear, 

Arose in that fond mother’s heart, 
Chasing those smiles away, 

As musingly she sat apart, 

To new-born fear a prey; 

Thinking her darling child look’d pale. 
And weeping for her fancied ail. 

The little kitten near me sat. 

And peer’d up in my face; 

I never saw a youngling cat 
With sfich a fondling grace; 

And then she sprung into my lap, 
Purring to welcome me; 

Her kindness seem’d to fill the gap 
Of lonesome misery; 

And, as I blest her from my sonl, 

My tears flow’d down without control. 

But, ah 1 for them I might have wept, 
Blinded to my despair 
By Joy, that those rapt parents kept 
Fetter’d unstruggling where 
The polar-star of all their hopes, 

Their only one, redined, 

Beauteous as sunbeam when it slopes 
To warm the western wind ; 

They could not heed the tears / shed, 

So I stole softly to my bed. 

I strove my aching eyes to dose, 

But, oh l twas all in vain $ 

A thousand home-fraught thoughts arose 
Of unexampled pain; 

My fearful heart could not embrace 
The ftiture dark and dread ; 

9 Yule-log, Christmas log. 
t Glow-worm. 


The arid, sandy desert space 
Unguided I must tread— 

Like trav’ller lone, who gains the height 
Of mountain, sees but waste in sight. 

I thought of that far happier one, 

Now on her father's knee, 

With the hush’d mother looking on 
In silent ecstacy; 

And then I saw her in her bed, 

That mother watching by, 

Or, bowing o’er her lovely head, 
Whisp’ring murmnringly— 

14 Bless thee, my dearest, deep serene ; 
Yon must be tired, my precious wean !”* 

As if she would not sleep in bliss— 

44 That child of many pray’rs I” 

Who had just felt a mother’s kiss— 

Just felt a mother’s cares. 

And Jealousy, with serpent crest, 

And Envy, pale with rage, 

Within my agitated breast 
An awful war did wage ; 

And Antiasf I cursed, that she 
Should so contrast our destiny! 

As sullenly I mused, a light, 

As if an Agnel’s eye, 

Broke on the gloominess of night, 
Replenish’d from the sky; 

And then methouhgt I heard a tone 
Close to my startled ear, 

Such as an Angel breathes alone 
Within yon choral sphere ; 

Exhorting me to patient be. 

And bow to God’s benign decree. 

When 1 rejoin'd them in the morn, 

A kinder sentiment. 

One of more social love, seem’d born ; 

But, no I their hearts content 
With having Nature’s claim fulfill'd, 
Could now diffuse to all 
The drops that Pity’s fount distill’d, 

That glitter as they fall. 

The mother saw I had not slept, 

And kiss’d the eyes that had so wept. 

And then she took me by the hand, 

And patted my wan cheek, 

Speaking in winning tones so bland 
As only such can speak— 

Women, with minds refined by love 
And Christian charity, 

Who only in the cycle move 
Of home-felicity— 

She said, 1‘ She’d school her heart to be 
My missing Mother unto me.” 

The father, in my face the while, 

List'ning his gentle wife, 

Gazed with a fond complacent smile, 

With kind approval rife, 

While their fair child, my sister-friend, 
With eyes of sparkling glee, 

To me her arms she did extend, 

How warm 1 how tenderly ! 

Clasping me fondly to her breast, 

Most lovely to be so carest! 

Then I recall’d with burning brow 
The murmurs of the night; 

And breath'd to God a secret vow 
Those errors to requite. 

My soul sobb’d with its new-found bliss— 
And then laugh’d with delight— 

Oh l what an hour of joy was this ! 

How fair was all , bow bright! 

I could not curb my ecstacy, 

But kissed the kitten in my glee. 

• Child. 

f The Goddess of Fortune. 
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LITERATURE, «o. 

Douglas JerroWs Illuminated Magazine. Nos. 1, 
2, 3. No. 2, Crane Court.. 

Tbs first attraction in this elegant monthly mis¬ 
cellany is the name of the Editor, who has long 
been familiar to our minds from his histrionic 
productions, the 44 Rent Day,” “ Hazard of the 
Die,” &c., and latterly by the talented, sarcastic, 
but philosophic, 44 Letters of Punch to his Son.” 
The Illuminated Magazine, under his able editor¬ 
ship, has become a valuable monthly for the library 
of the literary man, the drawing-room of the 
accomplished lady, or the study of thoughtful 
youth. A calm, manly, philosophic tone, gently 
breathes through the varied products of Jerrold's 
pen—truth and humanity are its invariable ad¬ 
juncts. The best, warmest, and kindliest feelings 
of our nature are ever instilled, which must pene¬ 
trate deeply into the youthful bosom, and lead us 
44 children of elder growth ” to look with sympathy 
on the infirmities or miseries of our fellow so¬ 
journers in the harassing conflicts of life. Were 
we desired to point to any particular article, we 
would at once name “ The Old Man at the Gate,” 
the 44 Order of Poverty,” and an article in the 
44 Button Holder,” on the speech of the French 
Ambassador. 

But enough of the Editor—be is ever on the 
alert to advance the benignant reign of reason; in 
such a cause can we but desire his success ? Let 
us now give a passing word to his auziliaries. 

In the 44 Boys of London,” by the well known 
successful anthor, Mark Lemon, we have a faithful 
portraiture of the sufferings, the early dawn of par¬ 
ticular characteristics, and the progress of vice from 
peculiarity of situation, in portions of the rising 
generation, which display a keen perception of 
human character, and will point to the philan¬ 
thropic mind the evils he may be able to assuage 
or remedy by a knowledge of their cause. The 
44 Passages in the Life of Smudge,” lifts the curtain 
which hides the quackeries and impositions of mere 
picture painters and picture dealers, to the injury 
of genius and art.. The singular and* well written 
tales of the 44 . Sisters of Berne,” and 44 The D6omed 
Son,” are startling proofs of fact being stranger 
than fiction. 44 Sindh and its Ameers,” appeared, 
in conjunction with the late news from that un¬ 
fortunate county, singularly apropos — the cele¬ 
brated and talented authoress, Mrs. Postans, has 
also contributed another brilliant and vivid sketch 
of Aden.' 44 The Philosophy of the Pistol,” by 
Mr. Postans, also bore the appearance of a fore¬ 
knowledge of the painful and inhuman affair which 
has to be the subject of a criminal court. 44 Death 
and the Drawing Room,” and 44 The Employment of 
Factory Children Commission,” are articles causing 
us gravely to reflect, .to feel shame, and to resolve’ 
that such things shall not blear the fair fame of 
our enlightened and Christian country. 

The elegant graces of poetry also adorn the 
pages of this work, judiciously selected for their 
intrinsic worth and beauty. We must conclude by 
observing that the pages are interspersed with 
beautiful wood engravings from the magic pencils 
of Kenny Meadows, Leech, Hine, Brown, &c., 
and the delicate and truthful burine of Landells. 
The work is printed in quarto, encased in an elegant 
wrapper, and published at such a price that startles 
us in our consideration from whence can arise any 
remuneration for such a goodly gift. We earnestly 
solicit our readers to judge of the faithfulness of our 
remarks by a perusal of this first-rate miscellany. 

A Short Treatise on Life Assurance: with the 
Mates of all the Offices in London, Mutual, 
Mixed , and Proprietary , alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged. By Frederick Lawrakce, Esq. 
London : Pelham Richardson, Cornhill. 
Entertaining, aa we do, very strong feelings on 
the great importance of Life Assurance, we hail 
this admirable little work as a messenger sent forth 


to thousands, who have, up to this time, known 
nothing about its mysteries ;—for mysteries indeed 
have the unexplained tables of many among the 
44 ninety Offices” appeared to the casual reader. 
Mr. Lawrence deserves well of his country, for the 
talent he has displayed, and for the manner in 
which he has arranged the matter that composes 
his very useful book. Every one who looks into it 
must also be pleased with the liberality, of the 
Author. To read the Preface is sufficient to in¬ 
sure a perusal of the whole. Mr. Lawrence is 
himself the Secretary of a Life Assurance Com¬ 
pany—and one, too, among the many, which is 
founded on most advantageous arrangements for 
the public; still he offers no recommendation in 
favour of his own particular Office, but concludes 
his Preface thus a — 44 With this object, (the public 
good.) and solely with a view to increase the number 
of Policy-holders, this small work is published, at 
a price (One Shilling) which must oome within the 
means of thousands of persons. The Author most 
distinctly wishes it to be understood ', that he does 
not intend to advocate the interest of any one par¬ 
ticular Office; each will be allowed to stand on its 
own m*r>7*, and no doubt will meet with the proper 
proportion of business, arising from an increased 
knowledge of the science .” This is the way to 
treat. a subject of such vast importance to every 
Father—to every Mother—and to every Child in the 
Kingdom ! 44 The world was not made for Csesar,” 
—and while Mr. Lawrence has performed an im¬ 
mense service to the public, he deserves the thanks 
of every Assurance Society now in existence. We 
conclude these brief remarks by urging every 
father to buy this shilling book,—to read it atten¬ 
tively, —and not to lose a day in making a certain 
provision for his family, according to his means and 
station. And it is a duty which every mother 
owes to herself, and to her children, to urge the 
subject upon her husband’s attention. We hope 
to recur to this useful little work again in our next, 
with a few remarks from its suggestions, as regards 
Family Endowments . 

I Astley’s Amphitheatre. —Through the kind 
indulgence of Mr. Batty (the present proprietor), 
we lately enjoyed the treat of a private view of his 
most beautiful stud of horses. We were never 
more gratified ! We know not whether most to ad¬ 
mire the great beauty and docility of. the noble 
animals,which draw forth our nightly applause, by 
their admirable training' and wonderful feats in the 
circle,—or the extreme neatness.and order in which 
they are kept. But, certainly, the greatest curiosity 
of all, is in the pony stable. It is quite a little 
fairy;—the .smallest horse in the known world ! 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, was thqught to pos¬ 
sess the most diminutive of the species, but he is 
quite a giant , when compared to Mr. Batty’s ! 
The ponies are mostly from the Isle of Shetland, 
and they are, indeed, all perfect, specimens of the 
breed. Many of our readers, in their visits to the 
Amphitheatre, must have been struck ^wifh the 
beautiful spots of the horse 44 Tdglioni ;” and of 
another in the stud, still more regularly marked. 
When enjoying the spectacle, we have repeatedly 
heard persons near us observe, that these, spots 
were artificially produced ! We take this oppor¬ 
tunity of contradicting the popular error.' We 
have not only seen the horses cleaned, and have 
handled them ; but we have Mr. Batty’s assurance 
that they are, as the leopard, bom with their 
spots: —indeed, a contrary opinion always seemed 
to us most-absurd. But, from the horses,—one 
word for the performance. This cannot be sur¬ 
passed; and the very crowded houses which have 
attended Mr. Batty, : since his opening, show the 
high estimation in which his endeavour to please 
the public has : been held. We wish him, as he 
deserves, continued success. 

The Chinese Collection. — Each time we 
visit this magnificent Museum, we are hiore struck 


with its grandeur. The late events of the war, and 
the success of British prowess in the Celestial Em¬ 
pire, render every thing connected with that extra- 
ordinary nation of intense interest to almost every 
one; and the fashionable attendance which wewitness 
whenever we go to the Exhibition, fully proves that 
it is as much excited now as at the first openin'. 
The known world does not contain any thing io 
unique; or which places the intelligence, enter- 
prise, or industry of a single individual in so con¬ 
spicuous a light. It is almost past belief, when 
looking at the immense variety, whether of natural 
or artificial curiosities, to conceive how it was pos¬ 
sible to combat the prejudices and the jealousies 
of the Chinese, and to transport even their very 
gods to this country. To afford some idea of the 
immense value of these curiosities, it may be mffi. 
cient to state, that the King of the French lately 
offered the proprietor of the Chinese Collection 
one hundred thousand pounds f that he might be¬ 
come its future owner; and which large sap vti 
declined, as not being near the value. We hope 
that the anxiety of the French monarch to enrieh 
his collections of virtu will not prompt him to 
amend his offer, and thus deprive the British pub- 
lie of the opportunity of viewing one of the most 
splendid Exhibitions in the world. Our own Par¬ 
liament ought rather to step in, and by s grant 
of money commensurate to the value, make the 
Chinese Collection national property. 

The Patent Rice Starch. —This admirable 
production has so successfully rooted itself in public 
estimation from its superiority over every other 
kind of starch, that it wants not our humble testi¬ 
mony to its excellence—still we cannot withhold 
our mite. We have tried it in our household, and 
we find it to be, what every body who has used it 
says it isthe only starch that deserves the urn. 
It is prepared in the same way as 44 other starch, 
by boiling,but without wax , gum, 8c c. which would 
be injurious,”—and it is used by Mrs. Weigh it 
the Royal Laundry at Kensington Palace, and by a 
host of Laundresses, each employing from 50 to 1W 
hands, vyho .have all seut testimonials which cor¬ 
roborate our own. But it is not merely for the 
Laundry that this excellent article is superior; but 
for its use in the various manufactures where i 
stiffening is required, it stands unrivalled—as the 
experiments of scientific men have established. We 
have been induced to offer these remarks, because 
our investigation establishes the ground we took, 
when the Patent Rice Starch, was first announced 
to the public, to have been correct. We were to¬ 
tally unknown to the patentee, even by name, bat 
we argued against three other persons that this 
article would supersede all starch l We argued 
from a knowledge of the properties of the grain 
from which it is made, through our having aied 
Rice for a different purpose. For the sake of the 
enterprise which has 1 been employed to bring this 
article to its present perfection, we rejoice that we 
were right. 

The Human Hair. —The climate of England 
affects the constitution in that particular way, 
whereby seven persons out of ten, of both sexes, 
begin to lose their hair at, the .age of from* twenty- 
two to thirty-five. Variouh remedies have been 
proposed as a preventative ; such as wearing-flan* 
nel next the akin (to those who do npt , adopt 
clothing of that material), sleeping without a night¬ 
cap, &c. &c.; but experience has shown that it is 
needful to employ some external stimulant to the 
Hair, whereby it shall be strengthened to meet the 
relaxation consequent on the sudden alterations io 
the temperature of the atmosphere. For this pur¬ 
pose there is none equal to a preparation sold by 
Mr. Labern, of Judd-street, and by him styled 
44 Botanic Cream.” We have ourselves tried this 
admirable, innocent, and very elegant article, sod 
have never found any other to have the desired 
effect. 
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WHY AM I BLEST f 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY CARLO MINASI. 



blest when thou art near, In lone-ly cave or si - lent cott Or wherefore 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEAUTY. 

BT MRS. EDWARD ?HOMA8. 

" What I hare, therefore, here to say, tally regards 
the ***** part of the sex, whom for certain reasons, 
which the reader will hereafter see at large, 1 shall 
distiiifnQsli by the name of Idols. An Idol is Wholly 
taken up with the adorning of her person. You see in 
every pasture of her body, air of her face, and motion 
of her lead, that it is her business and employment to 
gain adorers.**— Spectator, Vol. Ill., p. 183. 

“ Heigho !” sighed the beautiful Dora Lis- 
more, rousing herself from a long, and, to judge 
from the shadow on her fair brow, by no means 
pleasing reverie. 

“ What a woeful sigh, Dora,” exclaimed her 
equally lovely friend, Mina Stratton; “ what 
could cause it, dear ? ” 

“ Regret—regret—regret, Mina, bitter, heart¬ 
torturing regret. To-morrow I shall be eight- 
end-twenty, and vet unmarried! Is it not enough 
to make one sign ? ” 

“ Why, I candidly confess,” replied Mina, 
“ that I do think it rather strange that you still 
wear the willow, Dora; but it must be your 
own fault, ma chkre, for you must have had 
many, many most desirable offers, I am con¬ 
vinced, so beautiful as you are, and so much 
in high society, of course, as you have been. 
Come, do tell me why you rejected them, that 
I may shun the fatal Scueil of disdain which 
has kept you single until now, ma belle desotee” 

“ No, Mina, mortifying as the confession is 
to my amour propre , I never had but one seri¬ 
ous, honourable proposal in my life ? ” 

“ Is it possible ? What could have been the 
reason of such an extraordinary ophthalmia? 
parmi ha kommes, mon Dieuf I can scarcely 
believe it—you! so lovely, oh! who could look 
on you.ana not idolize you? I, as a woman, 
worship your resplendent beauty; am never 
weary of gazing on that angelic countenance, 
that matchless form.” 

" Ah! if you knew the odious, the hateful 
heart that beauty concealed, you would fly 
from me with terror and abhorrence. Beauty! 
my beauty is hut a veil flung over a mass of 
loathsome hideousness. Would you believe, 
to look at me, that I was envious, malignant, 
false to my dearest friends,—incapable of one 
generous sentiment,—shrinking at no crime to 
obtain my own desires,—lying,—deceitful,— 
base,—ret all, all for nothing; m every scheme 
have I been defeated—every one, and at eight- 
and-twenty am still Dora Lismore!—Oh! I 
could die with shame and mortification to think 
what an idiot I have been;—to think the sins I 
have committed for nothing—for nothing /” 

“ Dearest Dora! your violence quite alarms 
me; I cannot, I dare not believe there is any 
truth in these bitter self-upbraidings. Do not 


think any more of a subject that evidently gives 
you such pain; I only spoke in jest.” 

“ Jest! It is no jest, Mina, to he forced to 
look hack on the past; —to read the crimes 
and follies written on the heart by the indelible 
hand of Time;—to feel that we have wasted its 
most precious boon, misapplied every talent, 
and laid up for ourselves an inexhaustible 
store of bitter regrets, of self-reproach, and 
anguish, which even the sincerest repentance 
cannot obliterate. Oh! it is no jest, I repeat, 
to ht compelled to mourn over ourselves with 
the grbaning agony of a despairing spirit, yet 
to feel deeply, enduringly feel, that every pang 
is richly merited—is only a just retribution— 
only what we deserve . 

“ But as you, my dear Mina, are only on the 
verge of the flowery path which I have trodden 
and found so thorny, I will, for your benefit, 
detail the dreadful facts which rendered it so 
to me; and, oh! may you profit by my faults 
and my sufferings. Yet, alas! how difficult is 
it for the warning voice of experience to awaken 
a saving echo in the heart of youth!—to guard 
it against the dangers which beset every ad¬ 
vancing step of life. No, though one rose from 
the dead, it would not he checked in the im¬ 
petuous career of passion; yet, as sure as there 
is a God to judge right from wrong, a con¬ 
science to approve or condemn, so sure will it 
find that every good deed conduces to felicity, 
and every had one to unutterable misery.—May 
you not find it so, as I have done, too late! 

“This language, no doubt, appears strange 
from me—me, apparently always so gay, so 
thoughtless, so happy,—hut it is the only 
language native to my heart now,—the only 
language 1 hold when I commune with it 
alone. 

“ It is painful to reflect on a mother’s me¬ 
mory, save with that holy and reverential re¬ 
signation which blunts tne sting of sorrow; 
hut to her most culpable indulgence, her inju¬ 
dicious education, must I refer every misfortune, 
disappointment, and disgrace, which have over¬ 
whelmed me up to this moment. 

“ Oh! if women only considered how sacred 
was the deposit entrusted to them by the 
Almighty, when he bestowed on them the 
guardianship of infancy, how careful would 
they be to train their children worthy to be 
restored to him. But, alas! how few mothers 
think that every precept, every example of 
theirs is for ever engraven on tne young and 
ductile minds of their offspring; that the child 
looks up to its mother as to a superior being, 
and that all she does, every word she utters, it 
remembers, and cherishes for imitation and 
observance through life. 

“ Everything that surrounded me from earliest 
infancy was artificial; I was reared in an atmo¬ 
sphere of deceit and adulation; falsehood was 
on every tongue, dissimulation on every counte¬ 


nance ; I heard the friends—the menials, filter 
my mother, in her presence, for follies and weak¬ 
nesses they censured and despised her for in se¬ 
cret; and I have heard my mother laud and extol 
to the very echo those who, as soon as they left 
her, were the victims of the most cruel sarcasms, 
the most atrocious ridicule. Was it not na¬ 
tural that I should soon learn to stifle every 
generous emotion, to fawn on those I detested, 
to consider friendship a convenience, and love 
only to be tolerated as a promoter of ambition, 
or a gratifier of vanity? As for religion, I 
knew nothing of it—absolutely nothing;—my 
mother thought it gloomed the mind, awakened 
disagreeable reflections, and brought on prema¬ 
ture old age—a thing she had a perfect horror 
of,—beauty being, in her estimation, the one 
thing needful. As soon, indeed, as reason 
dawned on my mind, I was taught its para¬ 
mount importance;—every article of food, every 
movement, having reference to the advantage 
it would he to my complexion. The invariable 
command given to Ma'm’sefie Tricoter was, 

‘ Let lajolie petite run about in the Park; ex¬ 
ercise is so beneficial to the complexion ’—an 
injunction she was very willing to obey, as it 
enabled her to flirt more at her ease with a 
handsome young surgeon, who always acciden¬ 
tally joined our daily walks. I think I see the 
artful creature now, shrugging up her shoulders 
with well-affected astonishment at his appear¬ 
ance, exclaiming at the same time, * Est bien, 
vous encore, monsieur ? En verity cela est hien 
Strange.’ But I was young then, and piously 
believed that we really did meet him sans des- 
sein, mes yeux ont £t€ desilUs by experience, 
since then, merveilleusement . 

“ When I had attained my fifteenth year, 
and verified all the prognostics of my family, by 
growing up exceedingly beautiful and accom¬ 
plished, my mother thought it time for me to 
he launched on the troublous tide of fashion. 
Not one admonition did she give me to warn 
against the seductions of the world;—not one 
prayer did she breathe that the child of her 
bosom might escape the snares and temptations 
it spreads for youth and beauty, and that I 
might eventually land in the haven of virtuous 
love and domestic peace. No; her exhorta¬ 
tion was to carry myBelf gracefully, to practise 
all the minauderies she had taught me with 
such care, and to he especially attentive to my 
dancing; her vow was, that ere long I might, 
by my unrivalled charms and graces, obtain a 
coronet for the fair brow she kissed, in almost 
adoration of its loveliness. 

‘ A young baronet of our acquaintance 
coming into a large additional fortune, and 
giving a splendid Dali in consequence to the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, an aunt of 
mine (for my mother artfully affected the most 
perfect indifference about my establishment 
m life, the better to succeed in her ambitious 
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plans,) hailing this event as an almost provi¬ 
dential opportunity for me to make my coup 
d'essai in the beau monde, contrived to get an 
invitation for me and herself to remain an en¬ 
tire week after the balL with the ' select’ and 
envied circle of intimate friends, who were to 
enjoy a succession of festivities during that 
time. * . 

“ How she did it I have no idea, for she was 
by no means popofar with tbeBarowotf a wi-> 
dowed mother, who resided with him. It must 
have cost her an infinity of cringing, falsehood, 
and humiliation, I am convinced; hut of that I 
.was, happily, ignorant. 

"No expense was spared on the occasion. 
I had thetno8t elegant dresses from town, and' 
not a word was allowed to be spoken to me that 1 
could in the slightest manner either depress 
my spirits or affect my temper; I was lfterally- 
fed with the ambrosia of flattery, until it abso¬ 
lutely palled J on my satiated vanity; yet why I 
was so adulated, wny I was neither to be vexed 
or dispirited, was kept a profound secret from 
me; my motherand aunt thinking me too im¬ 
mature in the ways of intrigue to be rnade privy 
to their plans. 

“ I was, as my sagacious auntpredicted, the 
belle of the room,—the admiration of aH,—and 
the object erf' the yorog baronet's especial and 
exclusive attentions. Yet, although it was, 
literally speaking, my first ball,—the fitsttime 
I had ever been so expensively and becomingly 
dressed,'—the first time I learnt the glorious 
ascendancy of superior beauty, and enjoyed its 
triumph, in the iu-concealed envy of others—I 
had, however, none of those thrilling Hans 
ductxnr, arising from the spontaneous gladness 
of an innocent, untainted unsophistication of 
mind. Passionately fond as I was of dancing, 
and really excelling in that elegant accomplish¬ 
ment, I did not dance, as I have seen girls of 
fifteen dance since, with a happy gleefdlnese of 
spirit, an enchanting oblivion of all save the 
fascinating amusement in which they were 
revelling, delightful to behold from its pure 
unworldliness, its beautifhl freshness and sim¬ 
plicity of soul. No! all I did was for effect*— 
every movement; look, word, or action, all, all 
was for effect. Ih fact, art’ had completely 
superseded nature; I was a lovely, a matchless 
piece of falsehood: During the whole evening, 
while others thought only of pleasure, I was 
devoured by an insatiable curiosity to know 
the impression my beauty bad made,—what 
every one thought of me; my restless glances 
; wandered round the room to see if every eye 
• was attracted by my charms, and the fever-spot 
of vanity burnt almost to blistering my glowing 
cheek, as I tried to catch the whispers of the 
young men, as they stood apart in groups, cri¬ 
ticising the ladies; who, also in groups, affected 
to laugh with a joyous hilarity at the insipid 
niaiseries which women think it becoming to 
utter on such occasions, at the same time dying 
with spite and mortification at the barbarous 
want of gallantry of the lords of the creation, 
which reduced them to the ennayemte necessity 
of amusing each other. 

“ On retiring for the night, my aunt; in whose 
apartment I slept, questioned me most anxiously 
as to the conversation which had taken place 
between our handsome young host and myself, 
assuring me she had serions reasons for wish¬ 
ing to know whether he had said anything 
particular to me. I repeated every word to her, 
as far as I could remember, which certainly 
did not amount to much, for he was naturally 
a shy youth, not long from college, and con¬ 


sequently not very au fait at lee petite some; 
so pleasing to our sex. There was another 
youth on whom she catechised roe more se¬ 
verely still, the H onwuratole Frank Gaythorne 
the fidns Achates of Sir Arthur B&rckm, over 
whom, from superior tact, a brilliancy of ima¬ 
gination, and a felicitous talent at repartee, 
joined to an unerring, judgment in horns and 
dogs, he had obtained a most powerful and 
(dangerous -ascendancy. Ho was the younger 
brother of a peer, wno, from great losses on 
the turf, had been obliged to live, abroad for 
years. 

44 Such an one, you can readily imagine, 
would be most obnox i ous to my scheming 
aunt; shethereforeexpresredthferoost unmiti¬ 
gated detestation of’ him, exaggerating his 
faults and ble mishes of diameter most out¬ 
rageously, and cautioning mt against his arts, 
actually with team in her eyes. But there was 
no occasion for this display of tender regard 
for rny wetfere; I felt, from the first moment, 
an rnievroqueraMe aversionforhim— it seemed 
as if at a glance he had read my character, 
and enchained me as if by a demoniac spell to 
his dread influence. I;shrank from his caustic 
remarks, hie hiring sarcasm, hie intimate know¬ 
ledge of tbe wilee^mdineidieweneaa of my own 
heart, hit daring profligacy, his undisguised 
profaneness, his defiance of ail laws, moral or 
divine. 

44 Supremely designing himself, he instantly 
penetrated my aunt’s motives in introducing 
me, in the fuH flush of youth and beauty, to 
his inexperienced and wealthy friend, whose 
comfortable mmso* degarpm, was far too con- 
venient to him, to be inconsiderately converted 
into a w&mg* de familk pour met beam yem. 
He therefore determined to defeat my aunt’s 
laudable plans for my early establishment in 
life; and this he did by affecting to be intensely 
enamoured of : roe himself, knowing the almost 
chivahic generosity of h» friend, in affiant 
du cteur. 1 did net know then the reasons of 
his disgustingly persevering attentions, during 
the evening, and, in fact, every hour of my visit, j 
I only learnt’them long after, in an impertinent 
explanation he had the audacity to make me, 
when L casually met him at Cheltenham. 

44 For four days succeeding the ball there was 
nothing but gaiety and amusement thought of, 
—carpet dances, concerts, theatricals, and 
every thing the young and prosperous could 
devise to beguile the time, and banish reflection. 

44 It was-evident that Sir Arthur was struck 
with my exceeding beauty, but that he was re¬ 
strained by friendship from avowing his predi¬ 
lection. Every night I went through the same 
wearisome ordeal; and 'every night 1 was com¬ 
pelled to make the same disappointing re¬ 
sponse, * Sir Arthur had not said anything 
particular to me.' Not that I was anxious 
that he should,—a baronet was by ne means 
sufficient to satisfy my aspirings. 

“My aunt, desperate atthis total failure of her 
hopes, and yet convinced of Sir Arthur's pre¬ 
possession, resolved, on the lastnigtitof our 
visit, on a sublime coup de mattresse, to force 
him, if possible, to a declaration. On retiring 
as usual for thee night; she, to my great>asto- 
mahment, took out a charming rooe de nmt y 
from a box, and holding it up to my admiring, 
eyes, said, * Ah I I see you think it lovely; put 
it on, Dora; the ponceau ribbon and the lace 
will suit you delightfully, dear." 

444 Good gracious, aunt! why should I wear 
such a night dress ? It*s more fit for a bride, 

| than me!' 


44 4 Never mind what it's fit for, put it on—1 
have a reason for wishing to see how you look 
in it, love, that is not worth while explaining.’ 
I accordingly complied with her request, not 
without wondering what’on earth could be her 
secret reason for making it,—it certainly be¬ 
came me h merveille. When she had suffi¬ 
ciently extolled the effect it had on my appear¬ 
ance, she suddenly exclaimed, with well-affected 
alarm, ‘Good God! what a smell of fire! 
don't you perceive it, Dora ? ’ then snatching 
the combs out of my hair, she let it fall over 
my shoulders in a studied confusion, as if I had 
just awakened from a sound sleep,—(it curling 
naturally, as it does-now:) when, seizing me 
by the arm, she rushed into the corridor, ex¬ 
claiming wfldfy, ‘Fire! fire!* The first person 
who appeared was Sir Arthur, in his robe de 
chambre , when my aunt, with matchless effron¬ 
tery, said, 44 Oh! my dear Sir Arthur, I am 
ready to expire with terror, and my sweet timid 
Dora has actually fainted; do support herwhik 
I run for a restorative,' saying which, sir 
forced me into the bewildered young man’s 
arms* who was literally too tbahi to offer any 
resistance, and vanished. What could 1 do 
then but affect to faint, which I did, by dosing 
my eyes, and falling heavily on his shoulder, 
sehn lee regies des belles , and heroines of ro¬ 
mance. Scarcely had I effected this interesting 
post, when Frank Gaythorne issued from his 
apartment, smelling abominably of segan, 
when beholding us, he exclaimed, 4 By Jove! 
Barden, but you’re in luck! How the deuce 
came that lovely creature in your arms, at this 
“ witching hour of night ?" almost in ‘juris 
naturaUbue ,' too, if not entirely so. 

44 Belle sans ornament, dan le simple appsreil 
D’une beautt qu’on vient d'arracher m swwneL’ 

44 * Hbw lovely she looks,' he continued, bend¬ 
ing over me, until I felt his hot breath actually 
on my cheek, 4 does she not ?' 

14 4 Had I t hi* cheek 

To bathe my lipa upon ; this hand, whose touch, 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler's soul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here. 

That I might touch! 

Bat kiss; one kiss !* 

Only one, for no doubt, Bardon, you have been 
first in the field,' and he attempted to kiss me. 

44 4 By heaven, Gaythorne ! you shall not 
toueh her/ exclaimed Sir Arthur, energeti¬ 
cally. 

“ 4 Oh ! pardonme 9 mon preux cavalier! But 
do inform mine ignorance, how Miss Lismore 
came to be in this delectable situation ? V» 
vrai coup de thddtre, to catch you. I'll answer 
for it.’ 

44 4 Nonsense! her aunt smelt fire.* 

44 4 Ha! ha! ha! and thought you’d stasd 
fire 1 n’est cepas f Capital, upon my soul! Fire, 
indeed! it must be spontaneous combustion, 
then, winch, ,by the bye, is most probable, for 
Mrs. Golonel Cahir, as *she glories in being 
called, imbibed monstrously at dinner.* 

' 4 Imagine my feelings during this detestable 
sally.— 

44 4 Then ma nifae chdrie* he continued, 4 to 
second ma tante so admirably! it is delicious! 
I never saw a young lady in a more complete 
pbint!” 

44 'Fearing to hear more, I affected to revive, 
and gazing round with a. pretty bewilderment, 
I exclaimed— 

44 4 Where am Ii where, is my aunt ?’ 
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“<Oht* died Freak Gaythorne, with pro- dors h laddesse, i. e. in a slate of nudity, and 
taking mi micry, 4 where is my smt, indeed!' strongly advised my aunt, in case of another 
“ Fortunately for me she app ea red at that alarm of fire, to wrap mein a blanket, to escape 
m o me n t, or t I really should halve fainted from the d&eg rtm e n t d'vn rheme 9 In fact, the 
shame and mortification; she was followed by wretch seemed resolved to hold up my aunt’s 
several of the guests, and ether inmates of the * folly pour dgager the clique he had around him, 
house, whom she had needlessly roused < from and as the carriage drove off, bowing with mock 
their beds, and who presented a group, which, solemnity, he cried, 4 Adieu, cmrevoir y ma>belle, 
had I not been so prominent an actor in the I shall never forget your agonizing /tint ! 9 
fogracerful comedy just enacted, would have Never, never shall I forget the ringing laugh 
highly diverted my sarcastic humour; but as that echoed around at this finale of unmaiui- 
it was, grotesque as the scene undoubtedly ness. You may marvel, perhaps, at such a 
was, 1 was glad to hurry from it, and conceal display of malignity, but, as I said, he was a 
my disgust and vexation in our own bed-room, man without the slightest principle of honour, 
where, as soon as we arrived, amidst a torrent very handsome, very vain, and very poor, and 
of tears and sobs, I upbraided my aunt for 1 1 really believe, as far as such a man could 
exposing me to such humiliation, making me spare any portion of his affections from himself, 
the tool of her shameful and most unfemmine - he bestowed them on me; but seeing my marked 
stratagems. I detailed every word that had aversion for him, and undisguised preference 
passed between the two young , men, even net for his friend, whose wealth alone he deemed 
concealing the insinuation respecting her sup- his superiority, the baser passions of his heart 
posed intoxication, when, to my perfect horror, were naturally roused: hatred, jealousy, and 
she replied with the utmost sang freid , and . revenge, for such, alas, is human nature; and 
impossibility, 4 Don’t be vexed, Dora, if this hence the exercise of that wit, only bestowed 
little innocent scheme has foiled; I have twenty to wound. 

others to put in practice for you, dear, al- 44 1 sincerely hoped 1 should never behold him 

though I don’t think this stupid young baro- again, but that hope was fallacious; we met 
net worth trying them on. So go to sleep, frequently afterwards, and although he never 
and don’t spoil your eyes with crying. A wo- renewed nis obnoxious attentions in a pointed 
won of the world, love, like me, is not very manner, he yet sought every covert opportunity 
easily discouraged.’ Saying which, she gave of humbling the proud girl, who* even at fifteen, 
me a fond bon soir, turned on her side, and had been insensible to the talents that led cap- 
was aoon fast asleep. Brit it was in vain that I tive so many gross adulators, 
endeavoured to follow either her advice or 44 A year after this eventful period. Sir Arthur 

example, 1 lay awake weeping for hours, and Bardon married a young Welch lady, with not 
never knew, until then, the heart could shed one half of my personal pretensions, and totally 
sueh bitter and contrite tears. I had often portionless; so that 1 am convinced, had- it not 
wept before from suppressed passion, from been for Frank Gaythome’s base interference, 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitable- I should have been Lady Bardon. He was the 
ness, but never, never from feeling, from first to announce the marriage to- me, taking a 
wounded sensibility, from outraged delicacy, malignant pleasure in exaggerating Sir Arthur’s 
Oh! that odious night ought to have been a admiration of his wife, his wealth, the splen- 
lesson to me; would that it had ! but the na- dour of his establishment, and, in fact, enlarg- 
turaUy corrupt and perverted heart soon for- ing an all those points he knew so well would 
gets the transitory emotions awakened by a wound and mortify me to the quick; taking 
virtuous sorrow, and relapses to all its former care, however, to suppress his own Quarrel 
arrogant pride, and mundane turpitude. with his friend, and contemptuous banishment 

44 In the morning it was no affectation to plead from his house, concluding Dy observing, ' that 
indisposition, to avoid joining the breakfast when I had found all my manoeuvres fail, I 
party, nor did I descend to the library until I might perhaps . remember with gratitude his 
hoped all the gentlemen had departed for the slighted affection, and sarcastically advised my 
chase. My aunt carried off the nocturnal ad- repentance not being too late; as he held une 
venture with admirable presence of mind,‘pro- mettle fille en horreur 9 I would rather have 
testing her dread of fire was a perfect mono- died than have conceded one particle of the 
pathy, and that she never would be for the abhorrence in which I held him, to have ob- 
foture unprovided with a patent fire-escape in tained his most servile submission. His very 
her bed-room.’ I saw by the smile of incre- idea terrified me; it was so fearful to reflect 
dnlity curling the disdainful lips of her fair upon. Nature had indeed created in him a 
auditors, and their furtive glances from me to beautiful monster, but every quality, both of 
each other, that Frank Gaythorne had been mind and person, was rendered subservient to 
amusing them with the humiliating truth; I was his villany. Never, in all my experience, have 
therefore completely navrte, and overwhelmed I had the misfortune to meet with any other 
with shame and distress, and rejoiced when the man so consummate in vice, bo finished in de- 
carriage was announced to take us from the pravity. 

hateful scene, glad that none but my own sex 44 For the next three years I was hackneyed 
were there to sneer at my mortification. Short about to every ball, race, or public exhibition, 
was the triumph of self-gratulation, for on the hut without avail; not but what I was .univer- 
steps of the terrace stood Frank Gaythorne, sally admired, but all ended in empty flattery, 
and a knot of young men, evidently assembled Nothing can expreaa the disgust and ennui I 
there by him, to be spectators of the effects of his felt, even in the gayest circles, knowing the 
unmanly wit upon my aunt and myself. On see- object for which I was paraded and tricked out 
ing ns approach, <he hastened with exaggerated in the extravagance of fashion, and knowing 
rwiLiiTf mmrnf to offer his arm, which I feared to also that every one was aware why I was thus 
rrrase; then, with affected solicitude, 4 he hoped literally hawked from one scene ot ibUy to ano- 
I had taken no cold from my very exposed situs- ther. Oh! there is a heavy penalty to pay the 
tkm on the previous night,' observing, 4 in this world for being a beauty, 
brutal climate it was dangerous for young ladies 44 It is inconceivable what mortifications and 

to wander about such confounded cola com- rebuffs my mother and aunt submitted to, to get 


me invited to houses, where, witaout such de¬ 
grading efforts, i was, from my birth and edu¬ 
cation, entitled to be admitted, as an honoured 
guest. Oh! the times I have blushed at their 
want of pride and self-dignity! Oh ! • the times 
I have been almost tempted to mar, with my 
own tinghng fingers, tingling with shame, the 
fatal loveliness for which they endured such 
humiliation ! I used to shrink with an invx*. 

I luntary dread from entering a place where I 
was only- tolerated for my beauty, and shown 
up for the amusement of unprincipled profli¬ 
gates. But by degrees, these salutary returns 
of better feelings became extinct in my soul; I 
took the world in utter detestation, and re¬ 
solved to be avenged of it, by seconding my 
mother’s views in. every way, and winning a 
splendid prize by my fascination. 

44 For this laudable purpose, a fresh field was 
necessary; and after much consultation, ay 
mother oethought her of a relation living in 
very good style in Scotland, but with whom, 
from a variety ef circumstances, she had not 
hadmueh intercourse, but never, luckily, any 
quarrel. 

44 She therefore wrote to Lady Glenferne, 
stating that my health was extremely delicate, 
and that being ordered a. more bracing air, my 
mother and self would . hare much pleasure in 
visiting Glenferne Castle for a time, and renew¬ 
ing the delightful intercourse, whose. long in¬ 
terruption had been a source of unceasing 
regret to her. 

44 This artfully warded. epistle obtained an 
immediate answer, and most kind invitation 
from the unsuspicious Lady * Glenferne, ex¬ 
pressive of the pleasure *he anticipated in a 
reunion with such long-estranged relatives, 
whom, however, she had never forgotten; she 
also added an invitation for my aunt, Mrs. 
Colonel Cahir, which, of course, was most 
readily accepted. 

44 I must inform you, that previously' to my 
mother^ writing to this dear and long-neglected 
relative, she had ascertained that Glenferne 
Castle and Laurieatonet Castle estates joined; 
that the Earl of Laurie stone fras young, hand¬ 
some, rich, and disengaged, and that the two 
families were on the closest terms of intimacy. 
Here, at last, then, her hopes would be crowned, 
—she should see her daughter, her lovely idol¬ 
ized daughter, & Countess. 

44 How was I admonished to take advantage 
of this providential circumstance 1 How was I ■ 
entreated to study the young Earl’s tastes, 
and to conform to them!—to be gay if he ad¬ 
mired vivacity, or pensive if he inclined to 
melancholy! Again was the all powerful aid of 
dress called into requisition; and as it was to 
be the last expense, as I was to become a 
Countess so soon, my mother was most profuse 
in her orders, and I started for Scotland with 
a toilette the most reeherebde and becoming. 

44 On reaching Our destination in Perthshire, 
we found Lady Glenferne living in a state of 
almost feudal splendour, in a magnificent cas¬ 
tle, in the midst of a rich and noble forest, and 
backed by inaccessible mountains, with an 
expansive lake at the bottom; she was sur¬ 
rounded by a retinue of servants so numerous 
as to resemble rather a standing army than 
mere private domestics. . She received ns with 
that warmth of cordiality which so eminently 
characterises the Scotch nation; you felt imme¬ 
diately that the welcome was of the heart , not 
the cold conventional one of affected and. cere¬ 
monious affability. She was tall and elegant 
in .her figure, with a mild beaming ceunte- 
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nance, and most winning smile; she must *oo ambitious to resign all hopes of obtaining his 
have been superbly handsome; and, although titled brother. Yes,—to disguise noneof my 
an early disappointment had kept her single to baseness from you, that you may mark its retri- 
beyona the middle of life, she had none of the butiou, and take heed of it,—1 concealed the ex¬ 
asperity of a mortified old maid, on the con- tent of my passion, taking care, however, to give 
trary, she was full of the gentlest amenity and him sufficient encouragement to keep alive his 
benevolence, with a cheerful and constant piety hopes, that I might be sure of one if I failed in 
/regulating every thought and action; her heart my attempts to obtain the other, and begged of 
r appeared to be continually overflowing with him to observe the greatest circumspection be- 
tnankfulness; she really inspired virtue in all fore my relatives, who would not consent to 
those who came in contact with her; I felt, for such a marriage; while I, on my part, the more 
a time, purified. My mother and aunt were completely to deceive all parties, would affect 
totally different beings, after a few days; the the utmost indifference for him. This 1 did, 
demon of ambition, apparently, being totally that he might not be astonished at my conduct 
and entirely lulled to sleep in their bosoms; towards his brother, on whom I intended to 
but the magic name of the Earl of Lauriestone essay the whole force of my charms, ere 1 re¬ 
awoke it to all its wonted vigour. signed the coronet he had to bestow. I was 

“ Lady Glenfeme was exceedingly struck with now quite a* fait en toutes les malices des files 
my beauty, and expressed a desire, as soon as h marier ; agiter met mains en relevant des 
my mother thought 1 was sufficiently strong to boucles qui ne sont pas d6rang£s, faire voir mes 
bear the fatigue and excitement, to give a ball, poignets en prient im jeune homme de Uri rat - 
for the sake of introducing me to the neigh- tocher une manchette, but all was useless on the 
bouring nobility: this was just the thing 1 was impassible Lord Lauriestone; his indifference 
secretly sighing for, I had long been weary of perfectly confounded me. At first 1 imagined 
playing the invalid, simulating an interesting it was assumed, to mislead his mother, who, 
cough, and hearing my splendid natural colour watchful as a lynx—as widowed dowager coun- 
called sadly hectic; so 1 declared myself sud- teases generally are—seized every opportunity 
denly quite recovered, that the change of air of thwarting my plans, as 1 fancied. But when 
had had a magical effect on me, and that the we were alone he paid me no more attention, 
ball would do me good rather than harm; con- Then came the idea, like a flash of lightning, 
sequently, cards of invitation were immediately of his affections being pre-occupied, perhaps 
issued for it, and preparations made on a scale by some unworthy object. In fact, 1 soon be- 
of extraordinary grandeur. Some families were came convinced that it was so; but how to 
invited for some days, and among them, the detect with whom perplexed me in the extreme. 
Earl of Lauriestone’s. It would be vain at- My mother and aunt had so far lulled Lady 
tempting to describe the rapture of my mother Lauriestone’s suspicions of their having any de- 
and aunt, and even my own, at this near con- signs on either of her sons, by affecting the 
summation of our schemes; which exultation, strongest desire to keep me unmarried, that 
however, we carefully concealed from Lady she graciously invited us to spend some time 
Glenfeme, who was too pure and high-minded at Lauriestone Castle. One evening, about a 
to lend herself a moment to anything so base week after we had been there, I took a book, 
and dishonourable. with the intention of reading it in a retired part 

“ I was too well aware of the effect of dress, of the garden, or rather, m the hope of en- 
to neglect h on such an occasion. My mother countering Lord Lauriestone, who was absent 
and aunt were in ecstacies at my appearance, from home, and who was very likely to return 
Lady Glenfeme declared I looked perfectly by the path I had chosen. I had been seated 
angelic, and, in fact Je me sentis orgueilleusement some time on a knoll of soft moss, screened by 
heUe, and certain of conquest, llfallut que ma a thick cluster of American shrubs, then in 
physiognomic me trahU, when I was introduced profuse flower, and more absorbed by my own 
to the Earl of Lauriestone, for I beard Lady conflicting thoughts than the poem 1 held in 
Glenfeme say to my mother, ' Mais regardez my hand, when I was suddenly startled from 
done Dora—jamais je ne Fai vue si jolie.’ I my propriety, by hearing the voice of Lord 
found him eminently handsome, with that quiet Lauriestone in earnest ana tender conversation 
elegant deportment and manner which distin- with some person with whom he was walking: 
guish our young nobles. There was one cir- they approached close to where 1 was, and 
cumstance attending his wished-for acquaint- seated themselves, totally unconscious of my 
ance which we had never calculated upon, and dangerous vicinity; for I was completely 
which rather disconcerted us at first. We na- hidden by the thick foliage which embowered 
turally thought to meet him alone in his glory, me. 

and therefore made no particular inquiries “ His companion was evidently a woman, and 
respecting him. But, lo! he came attended by young; she was weeping bitterly: I heard him 
two most important personages in the drama— kiss away her tears ; 1 heard him, from the 
his mother, a shrewd, observant woman, and a rustling of her dress, draw her closer; and 
younger brother, handsomer, more engaging I was sure, from her stifled sobs, that her 
than words can express. Lord Lauriestone head was buried in his bosom. 'Be corn- 
paid me only the polite attention which the posed, I implore you,’ he said, in a voice of 
courteous and well-bred man shows indiscrimi- modulated sweetness; ' you do not know how 
nately to every one of the gentler sex; but your tears distress me.’ 

Charles Morton, his brother, soon—too soon— “ ‘ I do endeavour to be composed always 

learnt to worship me, taking every opportu- before you, dear Edmund,’ replied a soft le¬ 
nity of pouring out the rich tide of his gloribus minine voice. ' But, to-night, 1 cannot control 
affections at my feet. It was impossible to my tears. Oh! you do not know how many, 
resist his passionate eloquence—his devotion, many I shed! I am conscious of no crime, 
I had never heard the voice of affection before yet my soul is heavy within me. I am 
—never been loved. I could not close my heart bowed down with an oppression as of guilt; I 
to his earnest pleadings; I could not close my am weary of this long concealment—this clan- 
eyes to his superlative beauty; and I returned destine intercourse. When my father blesses 
lus love, truly and sincerely; yet was I, alas! me, and calls on God to bless his innocent 


child, the confession of our hidden love flies to 
mylip8, to stop his blasphemy, for God knows 
I am not innocent.’ 

“‘ Not innocent! where is the angel more 
pure ? oh! my own Linda, my own betrothed, 
do not, for mercy, indulge such terrible ideas. 
You know how I love you; oh! for my sake, 
bear with this necessary deception yet for a 
little while; my mother will consent at last’ 

"'Never, Edmund, never; I know her 
haughty spirit too well.’ 

“ * Then, dearest, still you shall be my wife. 
Have I not loved you almost from infancy' 
Did we not both receive our earliest lessons of 
piety together from the lips of your father? 
All that is good and gracious in me 1 owe to 
him! Did f not kiss away your first tears of 
sorrow from those dove’s eyes, when your 
saintly mother died ? Yes,’ he added enthu- 
elastically, 'my love is beautiful! she hu 
dove’s eyes!’ 

“'Ah! you always flatter me, dear Ed¬ 
mund,’ she answered; and I could picture the 
sweet smile, and blush, which accompanied 
those words, as she looked up with those 
dove's eyes into his face. * But alas!’ she 
continued more sadly,' do not imagine for a 
moment that my father would ever consent to 
my becoming your wife without the sanction 
of your mother; nor could I wish it 1 am 
not proud ; but I could not bear to be spumed 
from her bosom, Edmund!’ 

''' Nor shall you, Linda; she shall learn to 
love you, to bless you, for her son’s happi¬ 
ness.* 

“ ‘ Oh! how precious it would be to believe 
you! But I dare not be so sanguine; and this 
unfortunate separation fills me with an incon¬ 
ceivable terror, that 1 cannot shake off.’ 

“' It will not be for long, dearest; your cou¬ 
sin will soon recover. Besides, can we w* 
write as usual ? the faithful Jessie will surely 
be our friend a little longer. Oh ! with whs 
impatience shall I fly to the old beech tree, to 
receive your dear letters, and deposit mine!’ 

"' What! will you really write to me, deer 
Edmund ?’ 

“ ‘ Write to you! When did I ever miss a 
day, Linda ? ’ 

“ ‘ Never before, but now—’ 

“ ‘ Now! what ? do I not love you every hour 
more fervently, more enduringly ? What can 
you fear ?’ 

*'' The temptation of greater beauty, higher 
accomplishments—Miss Lismore—’ 

“' Miss Lismore!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
annihilating contempt; “ do not dare to de¬ 
grade yourself by the comparison! Are you 
not all that is pure, holy, and innocent, and she! 
—but I will not insult your ears by my opinion 
of her; I only fear for poor dear honest 
Charles falling a victim to her arts; for myself, 
I defy them.’ Here, after mutual protesta¬ 
tions of love and constancy, they rose to re¬ 
trace their steps, and I hurried to my own 
room overwhelmed with the discovery I had 
made of Lord Lauriestone’s engagement to 
another, and his horrid, horrid opinion of my¬ 
self. 

“ I was so overcome with the shame and hu¬ 
miliation of standing so low in his esteem, as 
not to be considered even worthy of his younger 
brother’s affections, the man I still sincerely 
and fondly loved, that I could not conceal my 
grief and agitation from my mother and aunt, 
but made a candid confession to them, not con¬ 
cealing Charles’s affection for me, and ray own 
for him, even imploring my mother with team 
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to sanction it, which I really believe, for the 
sake of my future happiness* she would have 
done, had it not been tor my demon of an aunt, 
who ridiculing mes r€ves de jmme file, as she 
designated the only pure feeling that ever J 
wanned my selfish heart, actually promised me i 
the affections of Lord Lauriestone, despite of j 
the apparently insurmountable obstacles now 
in the way of so desirable an object. 

“ My mother’s momentary tenderness vanished 
at this assertion, and even my own love for 
Charles was forgotten in the superior desire of 
bringing his brother to my feet, and forcing 
him to atone for his lately utter contempt. 

44 My aunt’s vile plan of success was to inter¬ 
cept the letters of the lovers, then to awaken 
Lord Lauriestone’s jealousy, and while he was 
smarting under the supposed infidelity of Linda, 
(who I found was the only daughter of ’ the 
clergyman of the parish,) I Was to step in, like 
the angel of pity, and pour the 4 oil and wine’ of 
tender sympathy into his wounds; in fact, to 
present ‘ some new infection to his eye, that 
the rank poison of the old might die.’ 

“The most important step was to secure the 
letters; that required a confidante —whom to 
trust we knew not. My aunt was old—my 
mother delicate and timid; they must be se¬ 
cured at night. I knew the old tree well, and 
1 undertook to visit it alone, in the solitude and 
stillness of midnight, when rest was on the face 
of the earth, and all but God and angels slept, 
for one of the most nefarious purposes that 
ever entered into the imagination of evil, that 
of severing two fond, young, trustful hearts, 
which were all in all to each other! My courage 
amost faded me in the first attempt, out when 
I had secured the letter of Linda, and clutched 
it with the strong grasp of hate, jealousy, and 
nervous terror, I felt emboldened to persevere 
in my crime. How I gloated over its artless 
and passionate contents! how truly did this 
mountain-child of nature know to love! what 
urresistible power in her unstudied eloquence! 
her unsophisticated tenderness! Wei] might 
her noble lover idolize her as he did! 

“The next letter I obtained was from Lord 
Lanrie8tone, expressing a thousand fears for 
her, on account of her silence —a thousand pro¬ 
testations of unalterable love. Then came one 
from her, filled with tender reproach, and vague 
jealousy. Then one from him, taxing her with 
fickleness, and upbraiding her with falsehood. 
The pot of destruction was seething beneath 
the fire our desperate plot had kindled, which 
my*annt augmented by artfully phrased com¬ 
ments about the reported marriage of Linda 
Murray, with a cousin of hers, a gallant son 
of Mars, and strengthening these reports by 
anonymous letters, wbich she contrived to place 
m his way, while 1, on my part, affected a pro¬ 
found melancholy, appearing indifferent to all 
the gaiety and pleasure which surrounded me, 
and taking delight only in the profoundest so¬ 
litude. My mother and aunt continually en¬ 
deavoured to call his attention to my altered 
health, and depressed spirits, vainly conjectu¬ 
ring the cause of my evident suffering, but 
fearing , sadly fearing, it arose from unrequited 
love. 

“ At first, he was totally insensible to these 
covert attacks, being really too much absorbed 
by his cruel disappointment in Linda’s affec¬ 
tion. But gradually he began to take an in¬ 
terest in my health, and did not shun me with 
the unaffected abhorrence he had invariably 
done since his break with her, when we met. 

u At length, one evening, on retiring to my 


room, my maid gave me a note, * containing 
merely these few words, written with a trem¬ 
bling hand—* Be in the back drawing-room, 
to-morrow, at eleven o’clock, if your pity is 
really sincere for the miserable Lauriestone.’ 
* Then 1 have succeeded!’ I exclaimed, in an 
ecstacy of triumph, forgetful of the presence of 
my maid, whom, however, I had no reason to 
distrtist, * I shall be his countess. I shall 
force him to retract his odious opinion! I 
shall hear him, in that thrilling voice, call on 
Heaven to witness his love for me! He will 
kiss my dove’s eyes! He will worship my 
beauty! He will be my slave, and 1 shall be 
avenged of those words which yet blister my 
heart.—“And she! but I will not insult your 
ears by my opinion of her.” Proud haughty 
lord! will you not more grievously insult her 
heart , by your opinion of me now ? Ha! ha! 
ha! already 1 hear her cries of anguish and 
despair! Weep onl Weep on! he will not 
kiss the tears from your dove’s eyes now! ’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


LINES. 

A aosE I pluck’d from its tender stem. 
Blooming bright and gay; 

But within the flowery gem, 

A noxious reptile lay. 

44 Thus oft,” exclaim’d I, with a tear, 

14 Doth painful grief and woes 
Consume the human heart, as here, 

This insect doth the rose.” 

While in beauty’s richest dyes 
Thus blooms the outward part, 

The world, ah 1 little dreams what lies 
Corroding at the heart. 

Ellen S - . 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

( Concluded from page 61.) 

Mademoiselle de Corday was, in ac¬ 
cordance with the fixed rule that all educated 
French ladies must figure as politicians, a warm 
adherent of the Girondiste party, of which the 
bloody Marat was the bitterest enemy. For 
more than six months Marat’s paper, VAmi du 
People , pursued the heads of the party of the 
Gironde with unwearied animosity, and, of 
course, represented Marat as the Cato of the 
revolution. All the diatribes in his journal— 
all his speeches in the tribune, terminated thus: 
— 44 We . must destroy the Gironde!” Made¬ 
moiselle de Corday saw in these efforts the de¬ 
struction of liberty. 

With that patient assiduity and unwearied 
tenacity of purpose, which at disturbed and re¬ 
volutionary eras are almost equivalent to genius, 
Marat, at length, succeeded in destroying the 
Gironde. To use his own phrase, he passed 
his besom ( balai ) through the Convention. 
Charlotte Corday swore his death from that 
hour, and coolly and deliberately did she exe¬ 
cute her threat. It was not the deity of Ven¬ 
geance, but of Justice, that she invoked. She 
reasoned thus: his death was necessary for the 
preservation of liberty, and for the public 
safety. She felt perfectly assured that, upon 
immolating the idpl of a large section of the 
people, her head would inevitably roll upon the 
scaffold. But she scorned this result, as an 
item not to be introduced into her exalted cal- i 
culations. 
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Whilst I was at Caen, an old man was 
pointed out to me, who in his youth was 
attached to Charlotte Corday; and I fortu¬ 
nately succeeded in drawing him into conver¬ 
sation. “ She was one of those lovely and, 
striking women,” he said, 44 whom one loves to 
adoration, without ever daring to tell them 
that they are * loved. Her hair was abundant, 
and of a beautiful chestnut colour, her counte¬ 
nance a. perfect oval, her profile regular and 
bold, her cheek tinged with a roseate bloom of 
unsurpassed freshness, her mouth very noble 
in its formation, her bust that of a Venus, her 
hands remarkable for their whiteness, and 
slender as those of an Italian beauty. But 
what was still more striking about her, and 
what went most direct to the heart, was her 
voice. Image to yourself,”,he proceeded, “a 
tone perfectly angelic. If it were possible to 
note down speech, as is done with song, I 
would render you sensible of its beauty now 
upon paper, so deeply, after the lapse of so many 
years, is that exquisite voice recorded in my 
memory. I used to meet Mademoiselle de 
Corday sometimes at the H6tel of the Faudoas 
family. She spoke seldom, and seemed to 
reflect much. But, when she did speak, how 
ahe enchained every ear! she was a truly per¬ 
fect creature, full of all graces and accomplish¬ 
ments ; and who might be justly styled 4 the 
Virgin of the Gironde.’” 

As the old man spoke with a faltering voice, 

I silently examined his old-fashioned shoes, 
with silver buckles, his white stockings fur¬ 
nished with clocks, his short lower garment of 
black velvet, his grey coat, his hair powdered 
by the hand of time, not of the coiffeur, his. 
queue, a tolerably long one, enclosed in its 
silken bag, his deeply-furrowed brow, his eyes 
red and bloodshot, his nostrils crammed with 
snuff, his mouth with scarcely a tooth left, his 
cloven chin which approached the tip of his 
nose, his cheeks seamed with the ravages of 
time, his horribly lean and withered hands, and 
I thought sadly within myself how miserable 
and ridiculous are the ruins of love. 

The revolutionary government, knowing well 
the empire that beauty exercises over the minds, 
of men, applied all its energies to efface the 
halo by which the name of Charlotte Corday 
was surrounded, and caused a brutal para¬ 
graph to be inserted in the Gazette Nationals 
with an order to the provincial journalists to 
copy it, of . which the following is a literal* 
translation 

44 This woman, who is said to have been very 
handsome, was not handsome at alL She was 
a virago more fat than fresh, with a masculine. 
gait, and the stature and carriage of a romp, 
without either grace or cleanliness, as almost^ 
all philosophers are, and 4 remarkably clever ’ 
females. Her head was a frantic chaos of 
lectures of every description. Her features 
were hard, common-place, defaced by erisype- 
las, and their expression insolent, &c. &c., 
Charlotte Corday was twenty-five years of age;, 
and her manners those <tf" a confirmed old 
maid.” 

in spite of these unmanly calumnies, truth 
has prevailed at last; and Charlotte Corday 
has remained beautiful, both in mind and in. 
person, beneath the taunts of revolutionary 
journals, and the blows of revolutionary 
butchers. A. E. 
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TO 

THE PLAGUE-SMITTEN. 

BY MBS. IDWAKD 'THOMAS. 

The vivid bloom of beauty broke 
Upon her cheek, as if a stroke 
Of Sol had laid a rosebud bare, 

Leaving its sudden blushes there. 

Her lips—oh 1 hew describe-her lips ? 

They'd tempt self-tcoarging oenobite; 

The cygnet that in Cayster dipt, 

Beside her teeth, would shew less white. 

Magic was in her lustrous eye, 

Which only Love could rightly reed, 

Young Hope's enchanting prophecy. 

Hereafter to become his creed. 

When gracefully her willow neck 
She bent, to sweep with fingers light 
The silver chorda of her zebec, 

She seem'd a harping seraph bright. 

But, oh! the greatest charm of all 
Was the seducing witchery 
Of her wild glee, which did enthrall 
• Bach one by its sweet coquetry. 

And this glad thing was on the eve 
' Of wedding one she did adore; 

Had Fate designed she ne'er should grieve, 

Because she ne'er had grieved before ? 

The forty drachms of threads of gold 
Were weaved to form her nuptial tress, 

Falling in many glittering fold 
Increasing but her loveliness. 

Within the carpet's sacred verge 

She knelt with modest, bashful grace. 

While thoughts of maiden shame did urge 
Swift blushes o'er her beauteous face. 

In robes of gold and violet 
God’s Viceregent did ready stand ; 

Why tarries he—the one who yet 

Comes not to claim that fair bride's hand ? 

Dark glances shot the circle round— 

And common foe, and common friend, 

Feeling alike in that cause bound,' 

Did hazardous conjectural blend.— 

And one was there, who hoped the bride 
Would never now by him be claimed. 

Whom all, in anger, and in pride, 

Save only she, indignant blamed.— 

Would she employ the arm most strong— 

(His were a giant's in its power) 

To 'venge this unexampled wrong, 

His rival should not live an hour 1 
A doubt arose—and then a fear— 

Then— then a horrible surmise— 

While no one dared to check the t ea r 
Fast gathering in that maiden's eyes. 

At length, the dread suspense was broken, 

Stifling each heart, by but one word,— 

O God 1 that it had ne'er been epoken ! 

O God! that she had never heard 1 
44 The Plague !" she shrieked—with lightning’s 
speed 

She fled—ere from the stunning blow, 

Priest, friend, hsd roused to mark t he deed, 

Or soothe her in her m an i a c woe. 

The Cashmire floated in the wind 
That giraed round her slender waist, 

The bridal veil was flung behind, 

Not to impede her frantic haste; 

Soon were the Seven fated Tow'rs 
Gained by her—fainting nbw for breath, 

(O'er which the yellow banner lours 
That marks them the abodes of death) 

He was not dead—but, oh, he lay 
A^Hvid mass of putrid pain* 

She turned inagony away; 

But Pity bade her yet remain! 

Was he the beautiful—the same— 

She’d loved with passion's wild excess ? 

He call'd imploringly her name, 

And she forgot his loathsomeness. 

She kissed his lips, she kissed his brow, 

She bathed him with her flowing tears; 

Once more she breathed her early vow, 

And in her sorrow lost her fears. 


Hour after hour by bis bedside 
She knelt invoking Heav Vs aid, 

She never left him till he died, 

Nor yet till he in earth was laid.— 

And then she knew her doom was seal’d, 

She felt she was Plague-smitten too; 

Dark livid spots her brow reveal'd: 

So, to the Asian hills she flew— 
lYet ere she stole away to die, 

Without the succour of one friend, 

(Alone—in awful agony,) 

A last farewell she long’d to send 
XJnto her mother—so she stood 

Apart from one in youth she'd known. 

One who had shared each merrier mood 
Ere grief had changed her heart to stone— 
Bidding the shrinking maiden bear 
“ To the dear home no more she'd see, 

Her latest blessing—latest pray'r— 

Her hope to still remember'd be.’* 

They found the bones the vultures le^t 
After their obscene revelry, 

In a chasm the tempest cleft 
Where she had crouch’d unseen to die, 

Her limbs were twisted in a knot 
As she had writhed in anguish sore, 

15 re the last spasm was forgot 

Which told her earthly pangs were o’er; 
And those distorted bones pick'd bare, 

(Hear it, vain Beauty, humbled, hear) 

Were all they found of one so fair— 

All, all they found of one so dear; 

Yet, her last act of holy love 

Embalms her mem'ry with perfume, 

That rises gratefully above, 

And also round her mountain tomb. 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard deb Italikns, 
August 26, 1843. 

Chere Amis,— 

The month of August may truly be considered as 
the one, par excellence, most sterile for fashion, 
or rather for changes in fashion, the expiring sum- 
mer no longer calling for novelty, and Antumn still 
too distant, we would fondly hope, to admit of its 
engrossing our attention so as to require any 
marked change in our toilette; we can, therefore, 
hardly be expected to offer much novelty at such a 
moment; the toilettes of the passing day that merit 
attention, and a few furtive glances at the future, 
will afford our fair readers some little matters for 
consideration, whether we remark on the simple 
morning dress of fancy material of the redingote 
form, corsage half high, and full in the blouse style, 
round ceinture and Amadis sleeves, or redingotes 
of taffetas glad, with plain body, tight sleeves; 
skirt with two flounces in deep Vandykes, headed 
by a plaiting a la vieille , or a robe de sotrie of 
barege des Indes , with corsage it la vierge, short 
tight sleeves trimmed with rich muslin lace, &c. 
Many pink badge dresses have been made lately, 
trimmed with a deep flounce, en biais, headed by a 
ruche of the same, the bodies high a coulisses as 
well as the sleeves. 

A dress of pink barege was recently made, orna¬ 
mented at the bottom of the skirt with two deep 
laceflounees laid on flat, each headed by asmall ruche 
of pink sarcenet ribbon, high plain body with 
rounded point, frill of lace, tight sleeves en biais, 

> with wide lace placed at the arm-hole, and falling 
to the elbow. Another was of pekin , violet glad, 
having two scolloped flounces, headed by a plaiting 
d la vieille of the same material; high body, with 
rounded point with two plaitings from the point of 
the body to the shoulder, the second a little apart 
from the first, felling on the edge of the sleeve, 
which was short and trimmed with two rows of 
plaiting similar to the body, white muslin sleeves 
with bands of work completed this toilette. A 


dress of tqffeia* cameUsn Lad two deep flovacea oa 
the akirt in large Vandykes edged with t ruche* 
la uieille of the same material, the corsage high ad 
pointed, with amtdlpelerine forming revert desemd. 
ing to the point in front, and rounded behind as a 
pelerine, trimmed with a ruche of the same, tick 
aleeves with round jockeys, also with a rack. 
Walking dresses of poult de soie term are embroU 
dered on the front with three rows of gimp, the one 
on the centre from the point to the edge of the 
skirt, the two other at the height of ths hipt; 
pointed high body with gimp, forming dreperit, 
that is, from the shoulder to the seam in the canto; 
sleeves Louie XIII., with two bouffants finishing 
below the elbew, divided by gimp; the lower pit 
of the sleeve of India muslin bouilUmde. The 
dresses also of lilac silk, open in front, with 
one of white silk, and laced across the whole length 
with lilac cord, confined by buttons, have bees 
mueh approved; the body high, pointed, with tbe 
three divisions, and open on each side with 
as the skirt; tight sleeves, with manchellet of lice, 
falling on the arm, and rising up the * ftmrn to tbe 
elbow. 

Many dresses of dear materials have been worn, 
as plain transparent organdys and bareges satinet; 
the make for these materials is either with a single 
tuck, and sleeves bouillondes from the top to the 
elbow, tbe corsage foil and a carer, or with phis 
skirt and corsage busqui , with revere forming herthe, 
finished with a double biais bouillounl; tight plain 
aleeves, with biais. 

For the redingote style, the c ors ages Josephine 
are much liked; .they are half high behind, and 
open in front en carer to the waist; the cortege e 
la Lucrece, which resemble those a la vierge, are 
also in favour; the one is made with two runners 
at the top and waist, the other with straight 
shoulder-straps—the bottom, if of thick material, 
with nervures —if thin, with fulness a little spread. 

White barege of fine texture is very fashion* 
able for scarfs peignoirs , lined with pink or blue 
sarcenet; and also as dresses for small evenig 
parties, when it is trimmed with two or three deep 
flounces, biais and edged with a very narrow firiagt w 
feetonnfs in a straight feston ; they are also pretty 
with four or five deep tucks; short sleeves and 
berths fichu , encircled .with an open trimming of 
worsted and narrow fringe, forming feston, cow- 
poeed of gimp, which is also pretty to trim scarfs 
and redingotes of barege, and is preferred to hinge 
by many. Barege is indeed so much in favour that 
it is seen every where; generally speaking, tbe 
bodies are drawn h coulisses, and the skirts not 
much trimmed, many are quite plain; some were 
lately seen, however, with six and even eight 
flounces, diminishing in width as they ascended the 
skirt, bnt the effect is neither light nor pretty. 

A style much approved for peignoirs of amtil de 
lame is with a plain piece on the top of the body, 
forming a point, which descends till lost in the 
ceinture; sleeves with revere; the same style is 
adopted for redingotes of foulard, pekvu, and 
stripes glades and shaded ; very little ornament is 
used for these, except a trimming d la vieille on 
the body, descending the skirt. 

Pelerines and cannezous have met with renewed 
success since the spring, but there is a change is the 
form, which may also be applied to mantelets, Ac.; 
the former pelerines were composed of two pieces, 
which frequently were faulty at the shoulder; the 
j new ones are composed of three pieces; the back 
i is without a join, the front pieces being joined st 
the shoulder, and shaped to avoid the folds. 

Cannezous are very varied in their make; seam 
are quite high, with sleeves partaking more of the 
spencer style; in this case they are generally pi*"* 
of muslin, organdy, or cambric, which, in Paris, 
are principally used for riding. Other emmezens 
are with runners all over the body as well as the 
sleeves, with Brussels or Mechlin lace; some are 
demi-can*ezous fastening into the waist, and are 
sometimes trimmed with a bouillonnc forming 
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revert; some in this style are trimmed with bands 
of work feetosmfe. 

It is remarked that the fichu* bourne femme hare 
received some little change in the form; they do 
not conceal the figure to moch y and are trimmed 
with broad lace, of which three or four rows are 
placed on them. For morning wear, small collars 
of Mechlin or Valencieunee are worn, lined with * 
ribbon. 

Children's dresses are also matter of moment to 
many, and the fashions are frequently accommo¬ 
dated to their youthful form; thus we see the 
b&eanieee open at the side, with gimp on a skirt, 
with embroidered body, which forms the grande 
toilette of a little girl; with the straw bonnet and ’ 
white feather, for the house frocks of muslin, or or- 
gandyof pale colours, generally of the form Anglaise 
with braid trimmings, and little aprons of shaded 
silk, with ruchee all round; also frocks of em¬ 
broidered Jaconae with demi mantelet*, also em¬ 
broidered, crossing in front and tying behind. 

In fancy articles we must name a novelty, in 
use both for catmexou* of cambric, and morning 
caps, which is an embroidery of very fine braid in 
IB fBeoeee ; so fine and so well executed, that it 
has the effectof rich embroidery for the crowns of 
caps; it is done on muslin, intermixed with open 
stitches, and has a very novel effect, but the braid 
should be made of the finest thread; braid is also 
smde of white silk to work in patterns on dresses 
of dear organdy, which is very pretty for petite* 
sendee. 

Mittens of watered silk lacing, and trimmed with 
nanow ribbon a la vieille, ere quite the rage in Paris. 

- For bonnets, we still see paille* de riz, crape and 
has, which compose the prettiest style for summer 
wmr. Capote* with the fronts of paill* d* riz , and 
crowns of poult de eoi *, are very fashionable for 
■Mi n ing wear; a wreath of field daisies or beart’s- 
easa may be added, but not ruche*, which are rather 
gone by, and no ribbon but that required for 
strings. Elegant capote* of tulle bouillonni, and 
in every colour, have feathers of light texture, or 
bouq uet * of Bengal roses. 

Capote* of pink silk, with wreaths of jessamine 
and mignonette, sky blue covered with lace, and 
white with a branch of pervtnche encircled with 
lace; which, when the weather did not permit of 
crape. See. were much in request, and are again 
appearing. Bonnets of green poult de toie, orna¬ 
mented with a plume of cock’s feathers, and voi- 
lette of British point lace, are very pretty, as well as 
capote* of pink silk, with trimmings of fries’ sarce¬ 
net ribbon ; nor must we forget bonnets of white 
nr pink crape, the first covered with embroidery of 
^eengimp, and three marabout feathers shaded 
with green; the other had folds placed transversely 
and apart, on a plain crape of the same colour, oi- 
nanented with wild roses, with buds and feuillage. 

There is mock simplicity as well as elegance in 
Use capote* negligee* of gro*de Naples , ornamented 
■with a ribbon ruche, in the centre of which is a 
assail ruche of tulle to match ; the form of bonnets 
continues of moderate size and straight, which pro¬ 
tects rather than conceals the face; capote* of gro* 
de Naples pliesd ornamented with poppies and bar¬ 
ley, are pretty. 

Deep veils are gradually becoming fashionable, 
and will soon sapersede the voilette entirely; al¬ 
ready they are seen as low as the waist, some even 
reaching to the knees* Capote* of crape or organdy 
are very pretty with these long veils of very fine 
pjain tulle, merely finished with a broad hem, they 
ase also worn of lace and blond. China crape 
shawls have also been in favour in Paris, the rich¬ 
ness of the embroidery en ha n c es their value much. 

A pretty mantelet of black lace rounded behind 
and a little gathered up at the arm, and falling in 
roonded points in front, was trimmed all round with 
broad laoe; another of tulle brodd very deep behind, 
woe cot square at the arms, and closed rather at the 
throat, des c en din g with square ends to the bottom 
of the dress—another very pretty mantelet of black 


net was rounded behind, with long square ends in 
front, trimmed all round with two rows of lace, 
headed by a plain tulle plaited a la vieille. 

Mantelet* of silk of different colours are rounded 
behind, hollowed out at the hips, and descend with 
-rounded ends, and a deep trimming of the same 
fluted. Ar ag on aiee mantille* of tuUe dentelle are 
trimmed round with a ribbon under a laoe inlet. 

The last new style of cap is so pretty, with mere¬ 
ly three folds at the back of the head, without 
trimming or ribbon, yet have so elegant an appear¬ 
ances that its name, h la pine belle, will satisfy our 
fair readers of its being something a little out of 
the common way, and having neither ribbon nor 
lappets to fasten it, it is confined by two pins with 
pearl heeds, which sometimes support flowers. 

Having mentioned the robes Josephine, I will, 
before concluding, give you a more detailed de¬ 
scription of tbem, as they are something between 
the redingote and peignoir, and seem to be much 
liked; they are made in batiste, muslin, lined 
jaconot, mouseelm* de iaine, striped groe de Naples, 
foulard plaids, or other light materials, of gay and 
lively colours; the c ort age e are generally made with 
the baeln high and a little full, in the fan form, 
when it is drawn round the waiefrbya double runner, 
which is seen outside, and which marks the waist; 
the fronts are high, but may turn beck and show 
the habit-shirt; the skirt is open, without strings 
or nmud*; a trimming of the same feetonnde, a 
ruche, a chicerde, or lace, trims the body and skirts ; 
of the Josephine robes. Some ladles admire dresses 
in the habit style, quite tight and buegud, with 
revere turning over to the waist, and fastening with 
a button, in the waistcoat style. The little Caps a 
la vieille , worn by our ancestors, are new in request; 
they are small, round and pUm ft, leaving the ear 
exposed; they- are ornamented with nmud*, or 
puffings of ribbon, end have lappets of lace, with 
double border, which may be tied or left loose. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of spotted 
taffeta*; the corsage is tight and high behind, open 
in front en cceur to the waist; tight sleeves, with 
large hanging jockeys ; two very deep flounces on 
the skirt, feetonnds, and headed by a ruche. Bon¬ 
net of crape, with feathers. 

No. 2.— Public Ddfedner Dress.—-Robe of or¬ 
gandy; the corsage is tight and pointed, with cem- 
titre and deep berths, composed of’ two falls of 
organdy, edged with laoe ; the skirt is double, with * 
broad hem; short sleeves, with mittens which 
button. Leghorn bonnet, ornamented with green 
ribbon and feathers. Ceinture with long ends of I 
ribbon. j 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of glacd silk,! 
with corsage h cceur, finished with a frill of narrow 
lace; tight sleeves, with lace caffs. Mantelet of 
silk, rounded behind, and trimmed with broad lace, 
with heading; a second row of lace is placed mid- j 
way, and meet* the lace of the revere at the waist. 
Capote & eott/wmof pink glad silk, with marabout j 
feather. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe redingote of green 
silk ; tbe corsage is h cceur, with pelerine in folds, 
crossing a little in front, and trimmed round with 
a small bouillon; a trimming composed of small 
nceuds descends the side of the skirt. Bonnet of 
citron crape, ornamented with flowers and small 
ruches round the front and crown. 

No. 5.— Dinner Dress .—Robe of badge; the 
corsage a cceur, with trimmings of ribbon & la 
vieille, which descend the centre of the skirt; 
sleeves a la Louie XIII., with under ones of muslin 
h bouillon*. Pelerine meeting in a point at the 
waist, composed of rows of lace. Capote h coulisse* 
of white silk, with nceuds of shaded ribbon on the 
top, and flowers inside. 

No. 6.— Evening Drees of camdldon silk; the 
corsage^* pointed, with folds on the top, and short 


sleeves of three biaie, with rosace of gimp in the 
centre; a single very deep flounce en fontange on 
the skirt, with heading, and open at eaob side to 
show the gimp rosaces, which descend the skirt en 
tablier . Dress hat of rose-coloered erape, with 
small flowers on ooe side, and shaded feathers on 
the other. 

No. 7 .—Young Lady's Evening Dree *.—Robe of 
pink tarlatan* with double skirt and plain body 
with rounded point. Pelerine of tulle trimmed 
with lace and meeting in front with rosace of rib* 
bon, the ends of the pelerine being pendant. 
Coiffure of hair in full ringlets. 

No. 8 .—Carriage Drees .—Robe redingote • of 
striped silk; the corsage is open to the waist, with 
revere trimmed with ribbon a la vieille; two revere 
also descend the centre of the skirt, each edged with 
trimmings a la vieille; tight sleeves with jockeys, 
edged with the same trimming. Capote a coulisses, 
back view of No. 3. 

No. 9 .—Capote of pink crape, with small ostrich 
feathers. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille silk, with feathers of 
the same colour. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de riz ornamented 
with green feathers and ribbon. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with wreath of 
flowers. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of white silk ornamented round 
the front with trimmings a la vieille. 


PLATE II. 


No. 1 .—^Public Promenade Dress*—Redingote 
of camdldon silk'; the corsage h la Josephine, laced 
across with cord, the sides finished with ruchee a 
la vieille; tight sleeves with jockeys similarly 
trimmed; the skirt is open in front, lacing across 
with cord, and finished with ruchee a la vieille. 
Bonnet of piuk silk, with ostrich feathers and 
bouillon round the edge of tulle. 

No. 2.— Walking Drees. —Robe of printed or- 
gmndy; tbe corsage is full, with half long sleeves, 
edged with lace, and two deep flounces on the skirt, 
edged with lace; guimpe of muslin in coulisses , 
with ruche round the throat. Capote a coulisses of 
white silk, ornamented with flowers. 

No. 3.— Walking Dress.—Robe of barege , with 
corsage a cceur, and tight sleeves. Mantelet of 
tulle, lined with gauze liesd, and trimmed all round 
with broad laoe, which forms robot at the throat. 
Bonnet of white lace, with flowers. 

No. 4.— Carriage Drees. —Robe redingote of 
glacd silk; the corsage & cceur, trimmed with rib¬ 
bon ruchee h la vieille, which descend the centre of 
the skirt. Mantelet of black lace, with deep fall at 
the back and square ends. Bonnet o Lpaille de riz, 
with wreath of flowers. 

No. 5.— Young Lady's Public Dijedner Dress.— 
Robe of organdy over pink; the corsage a cceur, 
with frill of lace narrowing to a point at the waist; 
sleeves a little full, with bouillon trimmings on the 
top and wrist; very deep tucks on the skirt, having 
the effect of a double skirt. Capote a coulisses of 
pink silk. 

No. 6.— Morning Drees. — Peignoir of barege; 
the corsage a la Josephine , open to the waist, with 
trimming ala vieille, which is continued down each 
side of the open skirt, the corners at the bottom 
rounding off; half-long loose sleeves, with under 
ones a coulisse* of muslin. Cap composed of three 
rows of broad lace, rounding off at the ears, with 
rosettes of pink ribbon. Under dress of muslin* 
forming guimpe to the throat. 

No. 7.— Young Lady's Dinner Dress. —Robe of 
figured organdy, with plain body and short sleeves, 
with biaie; tucks on the skirt, reaching nearly to 
the waist. Cannezou* made of tulle, and inlets 
trimmed with lace. Coiffure of hair in ■ bandeaux. 

No. 8.— Dinner Drew.—Robe of foulard ; the 
corsage is plain and rounded; the waist with 
sleeves h la Louie XIII., and two very deep 
flounces, fichu of tulle trimmed with lace, rounded 
behind, the ends meet in front in a tie. Bonnet of 
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white lace over pink, with demi-guirlande of 
flowers. I 

No. 9.*—-Dinner cap of tulle, with two rows of 
lace laid flat across the forehead and rounded at the 
ears, with rosette of ribbon. 

No. 10.— Capote ft coulisses of lilac silk, trimmed 
with ribbon and lace. 

No. 11.—Morning cap of muslin,* trimmed in 
rows of lace and small puffings of ribbon. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille silk, with lace laid on 
round the edge, and very long feather crossing the 
crown. 

No. 13.—Dinner cap of tulle, trimmed with lace, 
and a plaiting ft la vieille of ribbon, which crosses 
the head, with coquet at the ears. 

PLATE III. 

No. 1.— Public DijeHner Dress .—Robe of or¬ 
gandy; the corsage is high and full, with ruche ft 
la vieille of tulle or muslin ornamenting it; long 
sleeves a bouillons divided by lace edgings; the 
skirt has two deep biais edged with lace, and the 
upper one headed by a ruche . Bonnet of white 
lace, with wreath of flowers. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of lilac 
silk; the corsage a cmmr , and pointed with trim¬ 
ming a la vieille of ribbon round the neck; sleeves 
ft la Louis XIII., with under ones of muslin ; the 
skirt is open in front, and the sides finished with 
trimmings ft la vieille. Under-dress of muslin, with 
deep flounce. Capote ft coulisses of tulle , with 
shaded feather. 

No. 3.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of barege; the 
corsage is high and pointed, with tight long sleeves, 
open at the lower part, with booffants of muslin ; 
the skirt is ornamented with three rows of rich gimp 
trimmings with fringed ends. Bonnet of lilac silk, 
with lace round the edge, and white feathers. Scarf 
of white cachemire trimmed with gimp and fringed 
ends. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of green silk j 
the corsage is ft cceur, and with rounded point, and 
has three falls of silk pinked, forming small pele¬ 
rine ; half-sleeves of silk, and under ones of muslin ; 
two very deep flounces on the skirt, pinked in deep 
scollops, and headed by a ruche of the same. 
Ceinture with nesud of ribbon in long ends. Bon¬ 
net of paille de riz, with two small feathers shaded 
with pink. 

No. 5.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of barbge; with 
corsage ft cceur, and tight sleeves. Mantelet of 
tulle, trimmed with two rows of lace. Bonnet of 
lilac silk, ornamented with white lace, which is 
turned back flat on the front, and intermixed with 
nceuds of lilac ribbon on the crown. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of organdy; the 
corsage is ft canny with a little falness at the 
waist, and frill of lace round the top, sleeves plain 
at the top with two frills of lace, and the lower part 
of the sleeve in fulness across. Cap of point lace, 
with short lappets; a satin ribbon simply crosses 
the head, with small flowers at the side. 

No. 7.— Dinner Dress.— Robe of paille organdy ; 
the corsage is pointed with deep berths of point 
lace; short sleeves with nceuds of ribbon, and deg) 
tucks on the skirt. Coiffure, composed of a fichu 
of tulle, trimmed with lace and twisted round at the 
ears, encircling a bouquet of small flowers, the ends 
falling on the neck. 

No. 8.— Carriage Dress. — Redingote of silk; the 
corsage is very open en cceur, with small revert 
braided; the sleeves are of muslin, with jockeys 
braided of silk; the skirt is open in front, and 
braided on each side, under-dress of muslin. Bon¬ 
net of pink silk with lace laid on the edge, and 
small white feather. 

No. 9.—Bonnet of paille silk with feathers. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with rose- 
coloured ribbon. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of blue silk, with white feather. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of green silk, with ribbon of 
the same. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of paille silk, with nceud of 
ribbon. 


LITERATURE. 

Douglas J err old's Illuminated Magazine, for 
August. No. 2, Crane Court. 

Thb progressive improvement of this Magazine 
is very striking in the part for August, both as 
regards its editorial and pictorial departments, as 
well as printing. The benevolent tone of its 
editor is sustained with great beauty and vigour, in 
a story, promised to be continuous, entitled “ The 
Chronicles of Clovernook," wherein the reader is 
led into a kingdom, named 44 As you like it/* and 
the humane aspirations of the virtuous are supposed 
to be realized. In this article the poignant shafts of 
ridicule are levelled at many of our perverse and 
hypocritical conventualities in society, and troth, 
justice and humanity, are supposed to reign domi¬ 
nant. So beautiful and enticing is the picture, that 
we cannot help venting a hope that such things 
may be, and a sigh that they are not so. The 
“ Folly of the Sword 99 is a paper of the highest 
character, as regards its moral tendency, in awaken¬ 
ing our reason and feelings against the brutality of 
war. 44 The Alligator Tank/’ by Mrs. Postans, is 
an excellent picture of Indian superstition and 
manners. 14 Anesquette,” by Miss Costello— 44 The 
Last Stage Coachman/ 9 by W. Wilkie Collins— 
44 Mr. Jeffries/ 9 by MissPardoe— 44 Poole's Lane/ r 
and 44 Modern Accomplishments, 99 —are all delight¬ 
ful little historiettes. 44 Dogs 9 Tales," by R. B. 
Peake, and 44 The Ideal and the Actual/ 9 are 
pieces of genuine wit and humour. 44 The Old 
Problem," by R. H. Horne,is a philosophical poem, 
in which is contained many materials for deep 
reflection. The embellishments are worthy of the 
characters of the artists whose names are appended, 
and their execution reflects honour on Mr. Landells. 
We did intend to particularize them, but really it 
would be invidious, for, upon examining them 
again, they all deserve commendation. We can 
confidently recommend this handsome and talented 
Monthly to our readers, feeling conscious those 
who adopt our advice will warmly thank us for 
having given it. 


Saloon or Fashion. —The facility of commu¬ 
nication between the French and English Capitals, 
which is now presented, by the Dover Railway, to 
Folkstone, and by the steamers belonging to the 
Commercial Company, from thence twice a day to 
Boulogne (performing the journey from London to 
Paris in sixteen honrs), has induced the indefati¬ 
gable proprietor of the Saloon qf Fashion, in Rath- 
bone-place, to visit Paris, this month, for the pur¬ 
pose of making arrangements for a constant sup¬ 
ply of French novelties, every third day, during 
the approaching season. We hope that this exer¬ 
tion to meet the wants and wishes of his patrons, 
will receive its due reward. The Saloon opens next 
month. 


Apslzt House.—We understand the celebrated 
China Vase at Apsley House has been completely 
restored by that ingenious artist, M. Von Gerretz. 
The number of separate fractures was fifty-four. 
The adhesive agent employed was Pooloo’s Chinese 
Cement, and so complete and perfect is the repair, 
that the eye cannot discover the joining. This 
superb work of art is valued at 750 guineas.— Post. 

Molineux’s Patent Tallow Lights.— 
Some months since we took occasion to call the 
attention of our readers to this very admirable in¬ 
vention. The season again approaches when long 
evenings must be spent in reading, writing, or in 
the exercise of the needle; and if our readers will 
permit us very sincerely to recommend a lamp— 
which we have proved—and with which we are 
completely satisfied, we should say, procure Mo - 
lineux's. We would support this recommendation 


by observing, that we ourselves continue constantly 
to use one of these lamps; and whether for meUow. 
ness and excellence of light, for economy, or for 
cleanliness, we have never found its equal, nor 
could we be comfortable without it. 

Life Assurance. —It may have been seen that 
at a general meeting of the proprietors of the Bri¬ 
tannia Life Assurance, the sanguine expectations of 
the directors have been fully realised, and that ii 
the short space of five years upwards of 4,ON 
policies have been issued. This success is to be 
attributed to the peculiar principles upon whieh this 
establishment is founded : amongst which is the 
novel one of retaining the profits as a double 
guarantee to the assured—a principle which ought 
to be more fully carried out, for it is the want of 
faith which in a great degree prevents those who 
are desirous of insuring, and thus providing for 
their families, from taking s<vnecessary a coarse. 
It is not the habit of the journalists to allude to ok 
society more than to another, but here the very 
novelty observed upon demands a passing expres¬ 
sion of congratulation, and it is freely accorded to 
those who have assisted by their confidence the 
spirited projector of the experimtnt.— En say 
Paper. 

O'Connell in Ireland. —In the midst of all 
the agitation going on at the present time in the 
Sister Kingdom, we are glad to find that the trade 
of some parts, and under some managements, was 
never in a more flourishing state. The National 
Linen Company have just had an arrival, at their 
London Branch Establishment in Fleet-street, of 
an immense and beautiful variety of goods from 
their factory and bleaching grounds at Lisbon, 
where we understand their hands are all fully em¬ 
ployed. From the arrangements made by thb 
Company, in keeping a retail branch in London, 
the prices to the public do not advance with ifid 
trade, which is the case where {rapid return* of 
capital are not effected. The manufacture of ttes 
Company’s table-cloths appears to be brought to 
the highest state of perfection; indeed, all their 
fine goods are of a very superior character, ind 
their cheap goods cheaper than they could be ren¬ 
dered if they were not the man^facturert.—From 
The Sentinel. 

London and Paris. —In consequence of the 
facilities afforded by the London and Dover Rsilwiy 
to Folkstone in three hours, from the terminus new 
London-bridge, and by the Emerald and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wallace steamers, belonging to the Commer¬ 
cial Company, twice a-day tb Boulogne-sar-Mer, in 
three hours from Folkstone, and vics oersd, the 
directors of the Paris diligences of the Memageries 
Royales and Lafitte’s, are having new light coacbei 
constructed, that will run from Paris to Boulogne 
in 16 hours/instead of 22, as heretofore; so that 
the whole distance will be performed within ft J 
hours from the French capital to London, which 
will be nearly as rapid Us the Post Office e rigfttfc fJ 
This new arrangement is to commence, if possAH 1 
this week, and will be of the greatest advantage to I 
the town of Boulogne, which is the grand route for | 
tourists proceeding to Paris, Switzerland, and 
Italy, being so much preferable to that by Cahfe. 
Travellers starting from Paris at 6 in the morningi 
will arrive at Boulogne at 10 o'clock-the same 
evening, in time for the night steamer to Folkstonet 
or, by leaving at 6 in the evening, will arrive at 10 
next morning, in time for the steamer by the noon 
tide, and be in London between 5 ‘and 6 fr*riock is 
the afternoon by the South-Eastern Railway. 
weekly average of passengers to and from Boulogne 
is 2,000 to 2,500 since the opening of the rail**! 
to Folkstone, and the new steam-packet statioa 
thence to the opposite coast. Two new irou stehmen 
are being constructed, which are expected to^per¬ 
form the voyage in two hours, or two hours and • 
quarter. 
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OH, MY LOVE HATH AN EYE OF THE SOFTEST BLUE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 

Let me not hear the nightingale sing, 
Though I once in its notes delighted, 
The feelingand mind that came wtiiperiigfod 
Has left me no music beside it: 

Who could blame had I lov’d that face 
Ere my eye could twice explore her, 
Yet it was for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm, warm heart I adore her. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BEAUTY. 

ST MRS. EDWARD THOMA8. 


{Concluded from page 69.) 


*' Wbat I have, therefore, here to say, only re (cards 
the ram part of the sex, whom for certain reasons, 
wfeieh the reader will hereafter see at lam, I shall 
A—inp aJi by the name of Idols. An Idol is wholly 
taken mp with the adorning of her person. You see in 
CTery postate of her body, air of her face, and motion 
of her head, that it is her business and employment to 
wiennJ* — Spectator , Vol. IU. t p . 183. 


“ The excitement of my mind was so great 
as totally to preclude sleep, and I lay revolving 
a thousand ambitious schemes, a thousand 
triumphs over happier rivals, a thousand mor- 
t&enSonn for the still most abhorred Frank 
Gavthorne (who had blighted my early hopes, 
and induced my subsequent turpitude)—and a 
thousand tender excuses for my conduct to my 
too credulous, too adoring Charles. 

M I devoted the greatest attention to my 
toDette in the morning, studying his Lordship’s 
taste exactly in it, and when it was completed, 
I really was fit & mettre sous verre. Fever and 
agitation lent the most vivid colour to my 
cheeks, partially shaded with my profuse hair, 
hope lent a brilliancy to my eyes and an elas¬ 
ticity to my frame, and I felt I had never 
looked more lovely, more seducing. 1 gained 
the place of rendezvous ft la derobte , and seat¬ 
ing myself sur vne causeuse , dans une de ces 
attitudes oft la science est cackle sous un naturel 
eequis, une de ces poses ttudites, cherchies , 
qui mettent en relief cette belle ligne serpentine 
qas preud au pied , remonte gracieusement jusqu'h 
2i hancke, el se continue par cTadmirables ron- 
deurs jusqu'aux dpaules , en off rant au regard 
tout le profit dm corps . It was my favourite 
attitude, one I had studied with incredible 
labour, and one in which I was conscious I 
was not to be resisted. 

** Lord Lauriestone did not allow me to 
languish long in suspense—entering almost 
immediately; his handsome countenance, re¬ 
lieved from the languor which had of late 
overshadowed it, beamed with joy and anima¬ 
tion. He was struck with admiration at my 
a ppe a rance, and seating himself on the cdu- 
sense, he seized my hand with the impetuous 
eagerness of a privileged lover, and gazing on 
me with a bold expression, exclaimed, ‘ How 
beautiful you look! How beautiful you are! 
Who could withstand such charms, adorable 
Dora? Who would not glory in laying rank, 
wealth, titles, liberty, all, all at your feet ? O 
Dora! behold me your slave, your captive, 
—lead me to bliss, lead me to forgetfulness. 9 

“ Much as my vanity was gratified by this 


declaration, I will still confess, that I could 
not help being struck with the great difference 
in his Lordship's manner to me and Linda. 
There was none of that respectful timid tender¬ 
ness which had actuated every word to her. 
the holiness of love was wanting, passion was 
too visible, too undisguised, too nude , not to 
wound and mortify me. Still he had offered 
me his hand, and still I was resolved to accept 
it, for was that not the price of crime? the 
reward of iniquity ? 

“ * Say,’ he continued, observingmy thought¬ 
ful silence, 4 that you do not utterly hate me, 
that I may not absolutely despair ? ’ 

“ 4 Hate you, my Lord ? Alas! had I hated 
you, the too inconsiderate Dora Lismore would 
not have been listening to that dangerous voice 
now! ’ 

44 4 Never, never shall you repent—never have 
occasion to repent your sweet candour, dearest, 
loveliest girl; for ever shall I be devoted to 
you, studying your every wish, anticipating 
your every thought, divining your very dreams, 
prompting them! for will they, beloved, not be 
all of love and the happy Lauriestone ? Oh! I 
am intoxicated with tne prospect of our feli¬ 
city! Let us fly instantly from the hateful 
world ! let us fly from the odious beings who 
so mistake you, as to blame my adoration for 
such perfection! Will a house, which I will 
transform into a perfect paradise—carriages, 
servants, or rather slaves —every luxury that 
money can command, or love devise, while I 
live, and fifteen hundred a year, should I be 
taken from you by inexorable death, satisfy 
you, my own beautiful love ? * 

44 4 On! such munificence is far, far more than 
I was bom to expect—far more than I de¬ 
serve.’ 

44 4 Will you be ready to leave this detested 
spot to-night? Will you be willing to take 
snelter for ever in the arms, now trembling 
with ecstasy to embrace you ?' 

44 4 How dare I take such a step unsanctioned 
by your mother—by my own ? Why not ra¬ 
ther make them privy to our marriage at once, 
and —’ 

44 4 Marriage!’ he exclaimed, interrupting me, 

4 1 thought you superior to such vulgar pre¬ 
judices. I thought you felt with me that — 

i “ Lore free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies." 

Think of our dearer union of souls, our more 
passionate, more enduring ecstasy—think of 
the joy of clasping you without any cold com¬ 
pulsion, to my bosom, thus,’ and he pressed 
me to his wildly throbbing heart with terrifying 
violence. 

44 4 My Lord!’ I exclaimed with indignation 
at this insult, struggling vainly to extricate 
myself from his strong embrace, 4 if you do not 
instantly release me, I will alarm the house, 


and expose your unmanly conduct,—I will, by 
Heaven!’ And just as I was preparing to exe¬ 
cute my threat, the door was flung open, and 
Charles entered, with an open letter in his 
hand. He appeared most strangely excited, 
with a countenance pallid as death. At seeing 
us, he became flushed to a most extraordinary 
degree; yet, affecting composure, although his 
lips quivered with suppressed emotion, he 
said:— 

44 4 1 thought to find you alone, Edmund,—the 
servants saying you were here for the purpose 
of writing letters. However, it is as well as it 
is, for this letter concerns Miss Lismore as 
much as yourself.’ 

44 1 cannot express the indefinable terror that 
took possession of me at these words, nor the 
culpnt-like appearance of Lord Lauriestone, 
who, having started from my side, at the en¬ 
trance of his brother, stood apart like a guilty 
thing, to hear some dreaded sentence. 

44 When Charles had surveyed us both with a 
glance of contemptuous scorn, he began reading 
the fatal letter aloud. It was as follows:— 

44 4 Sir,— 

44 4 Linda Murray is dying—dying of your 
brother’s supposed desertion. But I know how 
grossly his Lordship has been imposed upon; 
ner letters to him nave been intercepted—his 
letters to her have been suppressed. She has 
been traduced, vilified, maligned, slandered; 
and by whom ? Whom ? Dora Lismore, and 
her infernal aunt, Mrs. Colonel Cahir! Charge 
them with it, and you will see their cheeks 
blanch with conscious guilt! Charge them 
with it; I defy them to dare a lie in contradic¬ 
tion. Dora was seen to take the letters from 
the old tree; her aunt was seen to scatter the 
venomous inventions of her serpent heart in his 
credulous path. Oh ! yet how could he doubt 
the affection, the constancy of one, than whom 
the angels above are scarcely purer ? Oh! yet 
how could he desecrate the holy shrine of her 
love, by kindling on it the libidinous flame of 
passion ?* 

44 4 Wretch ! monster ! ’ exclaimed Lord 
Lauriestone, in a voice of concentrated rage 
and agony, seizing my arm with the grasp of 
an infuriated giant, and not waiting to hear 
the conclusion of the horrible letter, which I 
saw, at a glance, was written by Frank Gay- 
thorne. 'Where are those precious, those 
stolen letters ? Give them up—give them up 
instantly! O Linda! pardon, pardon for my 
unintentional crime ! Charles, Charles! beware 
of that sorceress—see! she even bewitched me 
with her vile arts ! But, I never loved her; I 
only wished to seek, in the tumultuous excite¬ 
ment of illicit pleasure, a distraction for the 
anguish which was devouring me! Do not 
be the dupe, I implore you, of one whom your 
brother scarcely deemed worthy to be his 
mistress ! 1 go to save Linda—1 go to force 
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my mother to receive her as my wife. But, 
for the love of mercy, let the house be purified 
from the infecting presence of that beautiful fiend 
as soon as possible!' saying which, he left the 
room, and was about to be followed by Charles; 
but I, desperate at this exposure, ana the fear 
of losing him for ever, flung myself at his feet, 
and clinging to his knees with frantic agony, 
screamed like a maniac, ‘ Charles ! Charles! 
if you leave me^thuein anger,.! ahull die !* 

“ ‘Woman! touch me not/he cried furiously, 
retreating shudderingly from my contact—at 
which I fell prostrate on the floor: ‘ O God! 
O God!’ he continued, ‘ to think how I have 
been deceived! Last night, I knelt down and 
invoked your blessing on that creature’s head 
—last night, I closed my eyes in the sweet 
consciousness that, if an angel visited my 
dreams, it must be in the form of her sur¬ 
passing loveliness 1 And to-day, to-day —oh! 
1 da re not think of it! I am a foiiorn, miser¬ 
able, broken-hearted wretch!* and overcome 
with this reflection, he burst into tears, and 
sobbed in uncontrollable anguish. Never, 
never, shall 1 forget the mortal throes that 
seemed to be bursting his soul. 

“ ‘ O Charles ! dear, dear Charles! forgive 
me/ I exclaimed ; ‘ I always loved you, I do 
love you,—I call upon the judgment of Heaven 
to blast me at your feet, if I ao not speak the 
sacred truth. Think how I have been Drought 
up—think how I have been schooled in dissi¬ 
mulation—think of the pernicious counsels 
daily, hourly, instilled into me—think of the 
natural frailty of our nature. Oh ! do not be 
inexorable to my repentance! Oh ! do not 
shut your heart to pity;—you did love me once, 
is it all gone for ever?* 

“ ‘ Yes! Dora, for ever!’ he replied, with a 
degree of calmness, which, alas! assured of the 
truth of the assertion* ‘ I did, indeed, love you, 
not so much for your glorious beauty, although 
that might challenge universal homage, as for 
a sort of infantile purity, and appearance of 
candour and artlessness, which only my ima¬ 
gination endowed you with, and wmch is the 
delusion of all lovers. This letter has destroyed 
that delusion;—this letter has lifted die veil 
from your heart, and revealed all its- terrible 
blackness,—showed it to be festering in crime 
and iniquity. I could have, perhaps, pardoned 
your infidelity to me—your attempts to obtain 
my brother—had your projects been stimulated 
by only an ordinary ambition; but, but to de¬ 
scend to such fearful turpitude is indeed un¬ 
pardonable.’ 

“ I was so prostrated by despair, that I did 
not attempt the slightest interruption to this 
dreadful analysis of the crimes I had com¬ 
mitted ; and when, as he reached the door to 
leave me for ever, he cast his eyes up to heaven, 
exclaiming, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
* O God! grant that I may never, never, behold 
that awfully dangerous and beautiful being 
again!’ I still remained in a passive state of 
stupor on the floor, where my maid, whom he 
haa sent to my assistance, found me. 

“ On reaching my room, I found my mother 
and aunt in a state of the greatest rage, at the 
insult, as they called it, iust received from Lady 
Lauriestone, who, in a brief and chilling note, 
‘ requested we would instantly take our depar¬ 
ture, as she, and her son, Lord Lauriestone, 
had gone to Callander to make preparations 
for his immediate marriage with the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss Linda Mturay.’ 

“ I was dragged away by them from- Scot¬ 
land a few days after, with a broken heart—a 


-tarnished name—and a blighted love. Lady 
Glenfeme having learnt the whole transaction, 
was so shocked at our duplicity as hardly to 
find courage to take leave of us. I read Lord 
Lauriestone* s marriage two months after our 
return to Ireland, whither we went to meet 
Colonel Cahir, who had retired on half pay, 
after twenty ypars service in die East Indies*— 
For a long time nothing could induce me to 
t qpit the. solitude in which L buried both my¬ 
self, and'still cherished; although mostlucklfess, 
love. But I gradually resumed my former 
habits—seeking, rather than shunning, gaiety, 
to dissipate the distressing ennui which preyed 
upon my soul with an intolerable anguish. 

“ About two years after my separation from 
my ever idolised and regretted Charles, I re¬ 
ceived a letter from Frank Gaythorne, informing 
me, in a pribndly manner, ‘ as he sarcasti¬ 
cally termed it/ that Lady Glenfeme was dead, 
and that she had disposed of all the property 
over which she had control, which was nearly 
all in fact she possessed, in favour of Mr. 
Morton, as a small compensation for my 
treachery to him. That he was looking hand¬ 
somer than ever, and was going to be married 
immediately to a cousin of Lady Lauriestone’s, 
an exquisite creature!—the identical one whom 
Linda went to nurse, when I invented that 
innocent little stratagem to separate her from 
Lord Lauriestone, which was so unluckily 
frustrated by the unexpected contretemps, 
which also dessiUait les yeux of the enamoured 
Charles, which respect to myself. That the 
dowager Lady Lauriestone was absohsmcnt foUe 
about her sweet and lovely belle-JUle, whose 
gentle virtues had completely subdued her 
imperious heartconcluding'by observing, I 
know you will thank me, my dear Dora, for 
sending you this most authentic account of the 
felicity of your ci-decant amis in Scotland. 
By-the-bye, I understand, it is not Morton’s 
intention to make any alterations in Glenfeme 
Castle at present. You must remember what 
a deucedly comfortable place it was—it was to 
have been yours; but ladies of a certain age 
are so confoundedly changeable; mais, n*imporie, 
ma ckhre , your dear Charles has it instead, at 
which I: am sure you will rejoice.’ 

“ And I did rejoice, and prayed for his feli¬ 
city, from the depths of my aiming heart, de¬ 
spite the malicious insinuations of that evil- 
disposed torturer. 

“ Since then, I have had many, many admi¬ 
rers—some, I am confident, most sincerely at¬ 
tached to me. But, from some mysterious in¬ 
fluence or other, none ever made me a decided 
offer of marriage. No! with the exception of 
Charles Morton, no one ever wished for Dora 
Lismore as airtfe—if indeed I omit the vague 

E reposal of Frank Gaythorne, which, however, 
e has had the audacity of renewing in a more 
tangible form no later than yesterday, in a letter 
which 1 will read to yon. I ao not know what my 
futurefatemay be, Mina, but if it lead to an union 
with him, it will be most most horrible. Still, 
I cannot conceal, although I shudder whilst 
owning the terrible conviction, that daily and 
hourly he is gaining more power over my mind, 
—the power of intimidation, which I can neither 
resist nor defy; and the monster is fully aware 
of his fatal ascendancy, as is but too clearly 
shown in every word of the audacious ana 
triumphant letter he has presumed to address 
to me. Hear it, Mina* and pity, my despair, my 
grief. 

“ ‘ Dora Lismore,— 

“ When I first met you,, (whether for good 


or for evil, God only knows,) you were fifteen— 
now you are eight and twenty! A fearful age 
to be still unwedded for one whose very religion 
was a rich husband. How beautiful you were 
then, perhaps I alone of all your friends re¬ 
member 1 How T idolized tnat beauty, my 
own heart, alas, can alone bear witness!—and 
how you disdained its true and loyal homage, 
your own heart cannot have forgotten!—And, 
for what ? — for what ? — why. Decause I wag 
cursed with a later existence man the first-born 
son of my father, who was no Esau to sell bis 
birth-right for a greater bribe than Jacob offer¬ 
ed. Good God! did I not see you, you, a very 
infant in years, .lavish your sw eetes t smites— 
practise arts—display blandishments and fas- 
emotions which would have awakened the envy 
and emulation of the most blasSe coquette, to en¬ 
trap a man every way my inferior, save in the 
fortuitous circumstance of wealth ? Did l not 
see your infamous old aunt ready to prostrate 
herselfbeneath the Juggernaut-car ofthis favour¬ 
ed son of Mammon ? Did I not see her ready 
to place your hand under his foot, so servile 
was her ambition—so slavish her adoration of 
money ? Did I not see the lynx-eyed old mon¬ 
ster watch my every approach to you, as if infec¬ 
tion hovered in my train? It did—the plague* 
8pot of poverty was on me ! How I writhed in 
agony at her detested avarice 1 How I deplored 
to behold your angelic beauty prostituted— 
your mind corrupted-—your innocence defiled— 
and every feminine attribute of your nature 
sullied and polluted for ever! But, rendered 
cynical by the world/ and your scorn, I only 
showed my horror and abhorrence of such de¬ 
pravity, by sarcasm and irony;—but I wept in 
secret for you,—I prayed for you—I mourned 
over your ruin; tor I loved you to adoration. 
Do you remember, when half jestingly I offer¬ 
ed you my hand and heart, die withering look 
of contempt—the proud haughty words—with 
which you blasted me byrejecting them ? That 
look bums on my very eye-balls now—those 
words yet tingle on my ears—on my soul— and 
will for ever! Hbw did I rejoice that I had 
concealed the bleeding truth under that gay 
disguise! But, between my clenched teeth, I 
swore you should neverbe another’s. That oath, 
registered by hate, jealousy, and despair, I hive 
until now solemnly observed—you are still un¬ 
married—and will be, until I choose to burst 
your bonds—yes ! you will yet be mine. I have 
watched your every movement—I have never 
lost sight of you—I have haunted you in every 
imaginable disguise;—and for what ?— as much, 
perhaps, for revenge of your contumely, s» ad¬ 
miration for your beauty; mais quoi! destm 
fagon d? aimer, ceUe-la ! How I thwarted your 
nefarious plots in Scotland, you know—but you 
do not know that, if I had seen you really in¬ 
fluenced by the sublime and disinterested affec¬ 
tion such a being as Charles Morton ought to 
have awakened in your bosom, struck with ten¬ 
der admiration at that redeeming virtue in your 
selfish nature, and humbly yidding to his god¬ 
like superiority, I swore, I would for ever have 
abandoned my persecutingsiwurtifoaeeoveryw, 
and left yon to the calm enjoyment of ttat*£ 
licity which an union with mm must hare lmaj- 
libly produced. But* no ! although youoouW 
not resist loving him for his estimable quahues, 
(for who indeed oould ?) you must still 
your demoniac arte to ensnare his brother^ 
man whom yon did not lbve, but who waakveti» 
as you were folly aware of* by a sweet truatnu 
young thing, witn thatholinessof aflhctMmajwcn 
God and angels sanction and’ approve. Then 
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from a rigid sense of duty, I stepped in and 
exposed you. 

“ ‘ Since that period hare I not also render¬ 
ed every other scneme abortive ? Surely, then, 
I deserve the recompense due to such a long and 
virtuous perseverance! And I repeat again— 
1 shall have it —you will yet be mine ! Who, 
sere mjseh, could have survived so many 
years of your contempt? Who, save myself, 
would still offer die hand and heart rejected by 
you so many years since ? And who, save myself, 
would encourage the certainty of their being 
accepted with even gratitude ?—which they will. 
You will yet be mine —you are in my power 
—you cannot escape. I have weaved a spell 
around your destiny from which nothing can 
extricate. But you are not sufficiently bro¬ 
ken in spirit for me yet.— Metis j’attend, ear 
&est h genousc, entendez vous, femme orgueiUeuse, 
c*est d genotuc que vous me suppKerez cTavoir 
pitid de voms, e'est dgenmix que vous me suppkerez 
de vous fpouser . Then, taking compassion on 
your abject humiliation, I will marry you. 

‘ Frank Gaythorne.* 

“ If ever I do marry that man, ” continued 
the heart-stricken Dora as she concluded her 
eventful narrative, “ I shall consider it is an or¬ 
deal through which I must pass, to atone for my 
former transgressions, ana obtain the pardon 
of the Father of Mercy for them. Let no one 
say therefore, that retribution does not over¬ 
take the culprit even in this world. Yea, thy 
sin, O sinner, will find thee out on barYh !” 


TEARS. 

Oh ! chide me not, when thus I weep— 

Say not the sorrowing drops are vain ; 

To woe like mine, so sad, so deep, 

They bring a soft respite from pain. 

Tears 1 sweet fountains of the soul! 

Give to the care-worn heart relief; 

When words are powerless to console 
Sad and overwhelming grief. 

With tears we breathe the tender love 
To those on earth we hold most dear, 

And oh 1 if far from them we rove, 

We mourn them also with a tear ;— 

Or when the needy and oppressed. 

With generous warmth we strive to cheer. 

How sweet the gratitude expressed 
In a bright but silent tear! 

Ellbn S. 


Thu Health of Infants. — Thousands of 
ahfldren die yearly from the sole cause of giving 
them improper food. Their powers of digestion 
are not matured, and those dreadful convulsions 
which are often mistaken for fits, arise, in nine 
eases out of ten, from our not having considered 
the difference between the digestive capacity of our 
own stomachs and those qf more tender age. Mach 
has of late been published on this important sub¬ 
ject, and science has been directed, in consequenoe, 
to an enlarged investigation of those vegetables 
which contain farina suitable for human food, and 
-particularly for the food of infants. The result 
establishes, that an article sold under the name of 
the “ Prince of Waled Food,” is very superior to 
arrow-root, sago, sonjee, or any of the preparations 
formerly used. It has received the unqualified 
sanction of the medical profession as the best food 
tor children ; and in every case .of a weak stomach 
or of an impaired digestion, it is strongly recom¬ 
mended, as 44 a mostdoticioiisandhighly nutritions 
aliment, of *ery c*ey di»estion.”—From the Sen. 
Mnel, 


THE RECLUSE OF THE BLUE 
MOUNTAIN. 

It is now a matter of thirty years since I left 
Chamber8burg, Pennsylvania, on an excursion 
through the valley extending west of the 
Juniata. I have often traversed the same por¬ 
tion of country sinee; but circumstances occur¬ 
ring on my first visit have fixed that indelibly in 
my memory, while my recollection scarce re¬ 
turns any subsequent impressions. By the way, 
poets who have sung of the beauties of nature 
“ on Susquehanna’s side,’* ought to visit the 
most lovely of its western branches. The 
Juniata has hut recently been celebrated by 
the pencil of American artists, though its 
banks present every variety of the bold and 
beautiful in scenery. Fair and fertile meadows, 
wild and romantic glens, moss-shrouded rockst 
shady forests and picturesque wooded cliffs, 
mark the progress of this enchanting stream, 
from its rise in Bedford County to its junction 
with the parent river. The bold features of 
the mountainous region of Pennsylvania are 
here blended with the fairy-like loveliness - of a 
country less sternly wild. 

My design was to proceed to Harrisburg. 
Though the roads were in a most uncivilized 
condition, vet I apprehended no inconvenience 
or discomfortin travelling on horseback, pro¬ 
vided as 1 was with a stock of youthful strength, 
that bade defiance to fatigue. The valley of 
Tuscarora, now smiling with fertile fields and 
the abodes of industry, was then but imperfect¬ 
ly cultivated ; a few houses, rude in structure, 
were occasionally seen; and the half-felled 
woods, and fields rough with stumps, the good 
former’s abomination, bespoke a country newly 
settled. Further westward, the traces of hu¬ 
man habitation disappeared; and a dense, dark 
forest spread for many miles, so ancient and 
impenetrable, that it acquired the popular name 
of the Shades of Deatn. The sturdy Dutch 
settlers that vegetated on the borders of this 
lonely region, were not gifted with the curiosity 
or enterprise of New Englanders; the Shades 
of Death had rarely echoed the sound of an axe, 
or the voice of the cheerful labourer. The sole 
disturber of its recesses was now and then a 
traveller, who ventured, like myself, to pass 
through them in quest of a more hospitable 
country. 

I was ever a lover of nature in her wildest 
moods. It was with no slight feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment that I threaded these dreary woods strug¬ 
gling along over many obstacles, like the stream 
whose eastward course I followed. The land¬ 
scape around me was primitive, though my 
range of vision was of necessity limited. Here 
were oaks that had stood perhaps for centuries 
before the white man set foot on the soil of the 
Western World, now hoary and crumbling, 
and foot yielding to the vigorous growth of their 
posterity—stately, luxuriant trees, that seemed 
to spurn the prostrate forms of their ancestors. 
The solemn verdure of the tall hemlocks, of 
foliage like the cedar, was contrasted with the 
vivid green of the silver pine, peculiar to nor¬ 
thern woods. There, also, radiant in the ves¬ 
ture of autumn, were the other sons of the 
forest:; the American poplar, with its gar¬ 
ment of deep yellow, the spreading beech and 
maple, dropping their leaves of glowing red, 
mingled with a variety of foliage of every inter¬ 
mediate hue. The creek flowing at my feet 


wee fringed with the most luxuriant under¬ 
growth of alder, brake, &c., through which I 
was sometimes compelled to force a way. I 
had often likewise to pass into the stream, where 
thick boughs, drooping in the water, impeded 
my advance. The difficulties in my road offer¬ 
ed a succession of little adventures, which, 
however, interfered not with my enjoyment of 
the grandeur and novelty of tnis wild scene. 
On either side, within a few miles, rose the pine- 
crowned heads of a range of mountains. The 
tops of the pines were bathed in sunshine; gra¬ 
dually the streaks of fight faded, and presently 
the bosom of the whole valley was wrapped in 
deep gloom. The forms of the tell trees grew 
indistinct; ere long I could only discern those 
that stood in relief against the «ky; and then 
the mountains appeared like vast masses of 
shadow, undistinguishable from the heavy 
clouds that rested on their summits. Night 
was at length upon me: at every step I plunged 
into deeper darkness, and only by its gurgling 
murmur could I discover the sluggish stream. 
As I pressed on at a very tedious pace, 1 endear 
voured to beguile the time by dreams of my own 
bright fireside, and the happy faces that would 
welcome me ere another evening had closed. My 
visions were at length broken by low mutterings 
of thunder,and I became sensible that I was about 
to be overtaken by a storm. I tried to quicken 
my pace, in hopes of reaching a better road; 
but soon found that I should be obliged to 
make haste very slowly. All was still for a few 
moments after, except the moaning of the wind 
through the trees; and then came a frightful 
burst of thunder, instantaneously following the 
flash. The startling peal rolled along the side 
of the Blue Mountain, on my right, and was in¬ 
stantly echoed from the opposite range of the 
Black Log, reverberating heavily from one to 
the other, till the smothered sound was lost 
in the thick plashing of the rain, that now de¬ 
scended absolutely in sheets. I had not been 
prepared for so sudden a bath; 1 dismounted, 
and comforting myself as well as I could with 
my streaming dress and reeking saddlebags, I 
was fain to betake myself - to a slow and labo¬ 
rious stumping onward. But even this was 
more easily resolved upon than accomplished. 
The violent rain soon swelled the choked stream: 
at everv step I sank mid-leg deep in the mire, 
and only by the flashes of lightning, that came 
almost incessantly, could I direct my course. 
The hour was late. I determined, at all hazards, 
to plod on. Daylight might fail to show me a 
better path, and I should be yet further from 
the end of my journey. I toiled for another 
half hour; as nearly as I could conjecture I was 
twelve miles from any dwelling of man. The 
tempest-did not abate; the wina fiercely rocked 
the trees over my head; and I began seriously 
to repent my undertaking. I half looked upon 
myself as a fool: judge if my impressinos were 
not in some measure deepened, when I found 
myself fairly in a morass, and covered with mud 
to the shoulders! Trees were thickly imbedded 
in the slimy soil; and the twang of some thou¬ 
sands of frogs that came to my ear seemed to 
mock my perplexity. The log on which I step¬ 
ped had yielded to my footing, and disappeared 
m the soft green mass beneath. By sheer good 
luck I had not yet dragged my horse after me. 
I extricated myself as speedily as possible from 
my perilous situation, scrambling out by the 
assistance of overhanging boughs, and proceed¬ 
ed to put in execution a desperate resolve. 

Remounting, I urged my horse, with voice 
and spur, into the creek, to swim or wallow 
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along its bed, till I could obtain a secure foot¬ 
ing on its opposite bank. The good steed, 
however, had arrived at the conclusion that it 
was hopeless to think of going further. He re¬ 
fused to move another step, standing already 
up to his haunches in the water; and I was 
casting in my mind what more potent means 
of solicitation I should employ, when to my 
utter surprise I caught the sound of a human 
voice. I took it for an echo; but the voice 
came again from the other side of the stream. 
u This way, stranger—this way! ” I saw a 
faint gleam of light; it seemed miles distant; 
but ere many seconds had elapsed, a pine-knot 
blazed out close at hand, and without more ado 
I dashed into the creek, crossed it, and came 
up with the person who had hallooed to me. 
“ This way, ” the voice repeated; " follow 
me; you had better lead your horse.” We 
ascended a steep path through the thickest of 
the woods. The light flared on the tall figure 
of the man who carried it; but I could not see 
the habitation to which he was leading me. 
At last he stopped before a lodge, or rattier an 
artificial cave, constructed in the side of the 
hill. The roof was supported by stakes, and 
clumsily covered with earth. The interior, 
however, which I had leisure to survey while 
the stranger took my horse, had more of com¬ 
fort than I expected. A bright fire of pine 
faggots threw light upon the narrow walls. 
One side was furnished with shelves, on which 
books were piled in much disorder. A dingy 
muslin curtain across the farthest corner was 
partly drawn, and revealed a cupboard well 
stored with old bottles and dilapidated crockery. 
The oaken table was covered with books and 
papers, and a small lamp was burning upon it. 
A chest, a few wooden chairs, and a bench near 
the fireplace, completed the list of furniture. 
I had hardly glanced round the den when its 
owner appeared, assisted me to divest myself of 
my dripping overcoat, and welcome me with ap¬ 
parent cordiality to the shelter of his abode. He 
promised, if I would stay for the rest of the 
night, to direct me on my way as early as I 
might wish on the morrow. I need not say 
how willingly I accepted his proffered hospi¬ 
tality. He forthwith set about preparations 
for our evening meal. The dingy cupboard 
was resorted to, and yielded from its recesses 
better cheer than appearances promised. A 
loaf of bread, and the remains of a saddle of 
venison, were flanked by a bottle of prime bran¬ 
dy, and an earthen jug of water. I soon gain¬ 
ed spirit to laugh over the disasters 1 had met 
with in “The Shades,”—palpable memorials 
of which were visible on my torn and soiled 
dress. My host was extremely prepossessing 
in appearance, though he looked like one in ill 
health. He conversed freely, but responded 
not to the jovial tone I assumed. I thought 
him grave and stem; and when, half an hour 
after supper, he rose, and opening a small door 
opposite the fireplace, showed me a closet where 
a little straw ana a couple of buffalo-skins were 

S red for my bed, and closed the door after 
ng me good night, I confess 1 had some 
slight misgivings. Through the chinks in the 
door I saw him stretch himself on the hearth, 
after heaping the fire with more logs; and hav¬ 
ing fortified my mind against visions of robbers 
by placing my pistols under my head, I resigned 
myself to sleep. Once lost in forgetfulness, I 
slept soundly, notwithstanding the rushing of 
the wind through the numerous crevices in 
my small apartment. A sunbeam streaming 
through one in the roof awoke me next morn¬ 


ing. On going to the outer division of the 
cave, I found my host had already gone abroad; 
and took advantage of his absence to inspect 
the books with which his shelves were fifled. 
It looked strangely to see books in the midst 
of such a solitude* What was my surprise to 
find there a large collection of the classics, and 
of the older Bntish poets and prose authors 1 
My feelings changed towards the Recluse. I 
had discovered him from his conversation to 
be a man who had seen the world; I saw in 
him now the devoted scholar, who had re¬ 
nounced the world that he might enjoy unin¬ 
terrupted the. pursuits of learning. With en¬ 
hanced respect I bade him good morning when 
he entered, and thanked him for my night’s 
refreshment. I was prepared to accept an invi¬ 
tation to share his solitude a few days longer; 
but as such an invitation was not extended, I 
had nothing better to do than to take my leave, 
having previously arranged that I would ride 
to a village some dozen miles off, to breakfast. 

How lovely was the morning after the storm! 
The distant mountain summits were gorgeous in 
the sunshine. A light breeze stirred the foliage, 
and breathed of freshness and fragrance. The 
blue sky was seen in patches through the leafy 
canopy over our heads, for there was no clear¬ 
ing about the cave of the Recluse. The swollen 
stream flowed at the foot of the hill. Its mur¬ 
mur was mingled with the rustling of leaves, 
the screaming of birds, and all the other sounds 
of life morning calls forth, even in the deep fo¬ 
rest. A little to the right, further up the hill, 
was a small clearing, in the midst of which 
stood a rude and evidently deserted hut. 

“You have chosen a wild, but a cheerful 
spot, for your abode in the woods,” said I to 
my pale and melancholy host, who accompani¬ 
ed me some distance. “ Do you not find diffi¬ 
culty sometimes in procuring the comforts of 
life ?” 

“ No,” he answered. u We need little; most 
of our wants are imaginary. I have more than 
I need. I can procure abundance of game and 
fish; the rest comes from the settlements not 
far distant.” 

“ You have shown a true love for study in 
thus secluding yourself for the sake of its pur¬ 
suits. Do you never visit the city ?” 

“ I have not done so once,” he replied, “ in 
the many years I have lived here.” 

“ Our Pennsylvania forests,” I observed 
after a pause, “ can boast few scholars; do you 
not sometimes wish for congenial society ? ” 

The brief negative with which he answered 
me, and the cloud that came over his face, 
warned me that my curiosity was displeasing, 
and not likely to be gratified. So, after re¬ 
ceiving instructions as to my road, I parted 
from him. A brisk ride of three hours brought 
me to a small settlement—if a clump of Tog 
houses may be so called—at the head of Tusca- 
rora Valley. I alighted at the tavern, at the 
door of which hung a most inhuman portrait of 
General Washington; and while discussing a 
substantial breakfast of venison steaks, hot 
coffee, and buckwheat cakes, I could not refrain 
from relating my adventure of the night, and 
asking if aught was known of the solitary stran¬ 
ger. 

“ Oh my dear young sir! ” cried the land¬ 
lady, who sat by the nre in her clean cap and 
chintz apron—for the rare occurrence of a gen¬ 
tleman guest called for her special attendance— 
“ Have you never heard of our Blue Mountain 
Hermit ?” And quietly refilling my cup of 
coffee, she commenced a story, which, omitting 


her somewhat tedious recapitulations, I will 
repeat as briefly as possible. 

The hut I had observed not far from the cave, 
was once inhabited by an old man and hu 
daughter. Various stories had been in circu¬ 
lation respecting him among the honest set¬ 
tlers ; but it was generally understood that he 
had been a soldier of no mean repute in the 
war of the American Revolution, and the Indian 
war that followed. Rewarded by nis country, 
like too many others, with poverty and neglect, 
he had withdrawn from the world to this lonely 
spot, where he supported himself by the labour 
of his hands. His leisure hours were devoted 
to the instruction of his daughter, who grew up 
most lovely in person, and in mind all that a 
fond parent could wish. 

At the time of the Western or Whiskey In¬ 
surrection in the counties of Pennsylvania 
lying west of the Alleghanies, it chanced that 
one of the officers in M&cpherson’s troop of 
Jersey Blues, despatched to attack the rioters, 
was engaged in a skirmish near this place. He 
was severely wounded, fell from his horse, and 
was left by his men for dead. He had but 
swooned from loss of blood. On his recovery 
he found himself on a bed in the cottage. He 
could scarce credit his senses when he saw a 
beautiful face, animated by an expression of pity 
and sympathy, bending over him. An old man 
came in from the spring with water. He dress¬ 
ed the sufferer’s wounds with much skill, and 
the young girl prepared and administered a 
composing draught. 

The stranger owed his life to the care of the 
father and daughter. He slowly recovered; 
and it was with a perpetual astonishment that 
he discovered every day some new charm inhii 
youthful nurse. A girl of superior education 
in the heart of such a forest l Was it surprising 
that he became deeply enamoured of her? It 
would have been strange if he had not loved, or 
if she had not returned his passion; for he was 
in the prime of life, handsome, pleasing in 
address, and a soldier. Weeks passed, ana the 
stranger could no longer even feign illness as an 
excuse for lingering. He said not a word of 
his intended departure, but it was a matter of 
course. He ana his kind entertainer had a long 
conversation the evening before he purposed to 
set out, but it concerned the state of the coun¬ 
try, in which the old man felt a deep inter¬ 
est, though he had suffered neglect at its 
hands. Alice—that was the maiden’s name— 
joined not in their discourse; and it was only 
by chance, while busied about her work, that 
the officer discovered she was weeping bitterly. 

He rose betimes and went forth next morning. 
On the brow of the hill above the cottage was 
a rock covered with thick green moss, and 
shaded by tall pines. A clear spring gushed 
from its bed, and trickled down the hill-side, 
spreading into numerous sparkling rills. The 
officer saw Alice go up to this spring; he fol¬ 
lowed her. He was startled to see how pale 
and sad she looked; but he endeavoured to 
speak cheerfully of his departure, and asked 
what he should send her from the city ? 
“ Nothing can please me when you are gone! 
sobbed the poor girl, and with a passionate 
burst of tears, she threw herself on the ground 
and buried her face in her hands. 

The stranger felt as if his heart was torn in 
twain. He had won the love of a fair young 
creature, whom he could never make happy, 
for—he was already married. What a return 
for the hospitality of his kind host! He dashed 
his hand against his forehead in self-reproach. 
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The truth must be told to the beautiful, weeping 
girl before him, and she would execrate his 
memory. He knelt at her feet, and laying his 
forehead in the dust, uttered his confession. 
He told her, in wild and broken words, of his deep 
love, of his despair; then starting up, rushed 
sway without daring to look upon her again; 
and mounting his horse, was speedily out of 
sight. 

“ You would have wept,” said the landlady, 
wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron, 

“ to see the poor young creature deserted, and 
fading like a blighted flower. She was always 
delicate as a fairy, with bright blue eyes, and 
cheeks fair as the white rose. She soon ceased 
to interest herself in the affairs of the house, but 
would sit for hours listless at the door, or 
wander away through the woods by herself. 
Nay, she would sometimes rise from her bed to 
walk out, and would be very angry when her 
father opposed her so doing.” 

The good dame paused a space. I felt so 
much interest in her narration, that I deferred 
my journey till I heard the conclusion of her 
story. 

Poor Alice was drowned in the stream oiie 
night that she had gone out without her father’s 
knowledge. The old man kept his woe to him¬ 
self, suod refused to accept the bounty of his 
neighbours. His chief pleasure was to visit 
her grave, which they dug, at his request, at 
the top of the hill. 

It was but a few months after her death that 
a stranger passed through the valley on horse¬ 
back. He was earnest in his inquiries after 
the old man and his daughter. It was the 
Philadelphian officer whose life they had saved; 
he was dressed in deep mourning, and had wi¬ 
dower’s weeds on his hat. Who can describe 
his emotions when he found, instead of the 
lovely young bride he came to seek, her freshly 
soddea grave ? Her father—grief had reduced 
him to a state’of helplessness, almost of idiotcy— 
he was no longer able to provide himself with 
daily bread. The stranger built himself a rude 
cell, close by, roofed it with logs and earth, and 
dwelt there alone, providing secretly for the 
wants of the bereavea father, who in his mental 
imbecility never thought of asking whence came 
the plentiful provisions that every day appeared 
in his hut, or who had hired the servant that 
waited on him. 

“ It is two years,” continued the dame, “ since 
the old man cued. A large number of the coun¬ 
try people attended his funeral. A stranger, 
dressed in black, of fashionable appearance, 
mingled among them. Few recognised, in this 
well-dressed stranger, the Recluse who had lived 
so long in the forest; but I well knew it could 
be no other.” 

Such was the landlady’s story. A love-tale 
bo romantic might have suited the ruins of some 
feudal castle, under Italian skies. Its tragedy 
had been enacted in the depth of an American 
forest! Surely the passion is well named uni¬ 
versal! 

Some years after, in passing through the! 
Tuscarora Valley, I felt curious to learn what 
had become of the Recluse in the Shades of 
Death. None could give me information. He 
had left the scene of nis sorrow and his repen¬ 
tance ; perhaps driven by impulses of a rest¬ 
less spirit, to mingle once more in the world. 
A neat church has been erected by the honest 
and thriving settlers, upon the very spot where 
bis hermitage stood. I learned that it was a 
favourite custom with the country maidens to 
go and strew with flowers the grave of the un¬ 


fortunate Alice. Nay, the old women sometimes 
repeat a story that was long current, of her ghost 
having been once or twice seen on the brow of 
the hill, where she last parted from her lover. 


THE FIELD OF WHEAT. 


Firld of wheat, so fall and fair, 
Showing thus thy shining hair, 

Lightly waving either way 
Where the gentle breezes play, 

Looking like a sunny sea. 

How I love to gaze at thee ! 

Pleasant art thou to the sight, 

And to thought a rich delight 
Then thy name is music sweet, 

Silken-sounding field of wheat 1 

Pointing upward to the sky. 

Rising straight and aiming high, 

. Every stalk is. seen to shoot, 

Like an arrow, from the root; 

As a well-train’d company, 

All in uniform agree. 

From the footing to the ear— 

All ip order strict appear; 

Marshali’d by a skilful hand, 

All together bow, or stand 
Still within the proper bound ; 

None o’ersteps the given ground. 

With its tribute held to pay 
At his nod whom they obey. 

Each the gems that stud its crown, 
Will in time for man lay down. 

Thou with promise art replete, 

Bearing precious sheaves of wheat 1 

How thy strength in weakness lies I 
Not a robber bird that flies, 

Finds support whereby to put 
On a stalk her lawless foot; 

None her predatory beak 
Plunges down thy stores to seek, 
Where thy guard of silver spears 
Keeps the fruit and decks the ears ; 

No vain insect that could do 
Harm to thee, dares venture through 
Armoury like thine, to win 
From the sheath the grain within. 

What a study do we find 
Open'd here for eye and mind t 
Who that sees thee as thou art, 

Can disown a grateful heart ? 

Here, upon this favour’d ground, 

Faith is bless’d, and Hope is crown’d; 
Charity may find the bread 
Wide abroad her gifts to spread; 
Wisdom, Power, and Goodness meet, 
Beauteous, bounteous field of wheat I 

Newburyport , Mass. 


Influence of Hope.— He who has the least 
fear of dying has, eaeteris paribus, the fairest chance 
to survive. Hope is a modification of joy, or rather 
joy by anticipation. It exercises a remarkably tonic 
influence on the body, and is so pleasing and in¬ 
vigorating that it has been termed emphatically the 
44 balm of life.” It preserves the mind from stag¬ 
nating in its present possessions, corrects the un¬ 
easiness of desire, and animates the mind to strug¬ 
gle fearlessly with the difficulties which may beset 
it. He who gave away all he had, reserving, only 
hope, made not so ill a bargain as may be imagined; 
he took for himself that which is sweetest in life.— 
Dr. Winslow. 


THE LUTE. 


“ Lute of the green wood, bower, 

Lute of the lonely glen, 

Lute of the purple twilight hour, 

Awake thy notes again. 

441 Not so, not so—my rest is deep 
Where the willow boughs expand, 

My chords for thee no music keep, 

I brook^no stranger hand.’ 

“ And hath thy lonely rest been snch ? 

And is thy breathing mute ? 

Alas ! 7 have no stranger touch, 

Mine own familiar lute. 

11 Thou knowest how we together roved, 

’Mid the heather’s hanging bells; 

Thou knowest how oft we sought and loved 
The wild-bee’s honied cells. 

44 Around the hill, beside the tree, 

Amid the tangled brake— 

Mine is no stranger touch to thee; 

Beloved lute, awake 1 

44 4 And is it thou, the rambling ohild 
Of mountain, lake, and stream ? 

And are tby hopes still bright and wild 
As in thy girlhood’s dream ? 

44 4 Thou, whose laugh of thoughtless glee 
Rang o’er the green hill side ? 

And comest thou still with feelings free*. 

As in those days of pride V 

44 Question not, oh ! question not, 

There hath been much to blame ; 

Enough, again I seek thy grot, 

But come not as I came. 

44 Enough, the tears of life, the taint 
That earth’s dark shadow flings, 

Are round my path; and sad, and faint,. 

, Once more 1 touch thy strings. 

44 4 And is it thus the fair dreams pass 
From the bounding heart and true ? 

And is it thus thou comest ?—alas 1 
What time and life can do.* 

44 There! take again thy childhood’s chords,. 

And wake—but vain, oh ! vain,— 

They echo but to burning words— 

They breathe of nought but pain. 

44 Away 1—the change is deep and dark 
That o’er thy soul hath poured; 

No breath of thine can wake the spark— 

No music melt the chord.” 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Boulevard des Italiemb, 
September 26, 1843. 

Chbre Amis,— 

Caehemires , velvets, silks of evej 7 description 
and beauty, and displaying peculiar taste and 
variety in colours and style, arc now preparing for 
Autumn wear. Gimps will not fail to be the fasliion- 
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able accessoire of the toilettes, particularly as we 
see tassels, cordelikm, fringes, points en reeille d , or. 
Silk and beads are the foundations of our coiffures, 
and trimmings of silk dresses; bugles are also still 
likely to be continued in favour; fringes, reeillee, 
berthes and coiffures, are all ready to receive the 
rose, noeud of velvet or bunch of jet, whioh •stamps 
its use for negligee or dress. 

We observe that every thing spotted is much in 
favour in embroidery, either the round spot or 
oval of the shape of ooffee berries. Osumesous, 
collars, crowns of some caps, all are edged or 
sprigged with spots of the coffee berry of every, 
size, either in satin-stitch, application, or crochet 
Suisse; round spots are without end; organdy 
dresses have been made with flounces covered with 
rows of spots of increasing size, the larger ones* 
being of the size of a franc piece, other dresses, 
with tucks are equally worked in spots of different! 
sizes, the lower ones being as large as a two francj 
piece ; this is occasionally varied by placing large: 
spots above and below smaller ones, which is also 
pretty; this fashion has even extended to pocket 
handkerchiefs, on which the spots are sometimes 
worked in colours. 

Among articles of fancy we must remark a 
guimpe of muslin, plaited from the ahoulder to the 
centre join, with rabat or frill formed of two rows 
of muslin fes townie ; another guimpe was also of 
India muslin, but had a rabat of lace. A muslin 
mantelet also, embroidered with two pelerines not 
reaching below the waist, very much hollowed out 
at the arms, descending in front with long ends 
square and trimmed round with rich lace. Sleeves 
and chemisettes h la Jeannette will be very pretty 
with silk dresses; the sleeves are short but intended 
to pass the still shorter one of, the dress, they have 
three rows of trimming of organdy richly em¬ 
broidered, and placed as the .trimmings (Ua Ninon; 
the short silk or velvet.sleeve is very tight and 
very short, setting off the triple trimmings very 
prettily on the arm ; the chemisette is in the 
same style, and forms rabat or fall of muslin 
all round tbe corsage, remaining open in the 
centre, like the little corsage paysmme ; it is made 
more or less high inside the silk body as re¬ 
quired. 

In walking dresses the following have been re¬ 
marked ;—one of pink boom Constantine, the other 
of camiUon silk; the first was with open skirt 
having double revers en biais embroidered with 
braid, the corsage open to the waist with double 
revere forming pelerine behind, crossing in front at 
the waist and embroidered to match the skirt, tight 
sleeves and under-dress of Scotch cambric; the silk 
one was open in front, and trimmed with plaitings 
a la vieille of the same material, tight body with 
rounded point, and ornamented with a row of silk 
buttons, tight sleeves with a plaiting forming 
jockey and puffings of white muslin at the open¬ 
ings ; under-dress of cambric trimmed with two 
rows of lace. Two barege dresses—one of vert do 
mer was ornamented with three deep flounces fee - 
tonnes, high body, full at the waist and tight at 
the top, demi-larges sleeves with round jockeys 
trimmed with two flounces festonnSs, frill and cuffs 
of lace, ceinture of wide ribbon pink and green $ 
the other was striped pink and white with two deep 
flounces en biais, corsage a la vierge, full at the 
waist and with band to edge the top, short sleeves 
tight and trimmed with flounces to match. We 
may also mention dresses of taffetas (Tltalieof the 
redmgoteform, opening on a high dress ; some for 
negligi are of nankin, with tight bodies, puffs on 
the sleeves and three tucks at equal distances on 
4be skirt 

A pretty dinner dress was of paille poult desoie , 
open in front and rounded at the bottom, edged all 
round with a plaiting d la vieille ; the body high 
on the shoulders and open in front to the waist, 
also edged with the plaiting, which meets that on 
the skirt; sleeves h la religieme, with under ones 
of muslin, and inlets and cuffs of lace falling on 


the hand. Another was of poult de soie vert de 
mer, with two deep flounces fesUmnbs iu silk of a 
deeper colour, and headed by a ruche also festen- 
ni; corsage half high, tight, with fichu Marie 
Antoinette of the same festonni as the flounces ; 
sleeves .d P ori e nt ate featownias, and long under ones 
of muslin bouillonnie; long ceinture of green sar¬ 
cenet ribbon. 

Peignoirs of cachemire have three folds all round, 
on which is elegant embroidery; the pelerine has 
three smaller folds also embroidered on each fold, 
and a wide ceinture of the colour of the dress; under 
skirt of watered silk or gros de Naples (white); 
redingotes in checks of pink and white or pink and 
green with ruches h la vieille formed of ribbon half 
pink and half white or green, form charming neg¬ 
liges. 

A dress of white crape with double skirt had tbe 
upper one ornamented with embroidery of green 
silk above the hem, which was repeated on the 
under skirt, rising up en tablier in front; the 
sleeves were short, open, and embroidered all 
round; the corsage h la Qrecque, embroidered 
round the shoulders. A dress of pink barige em¬ 
broidered in white silk all round in light work, 
which widened in front, covered the whole of the 
front breadth rising in a point to the waist; the 
second skirt was much shorter, and open in front, 
with double rovers embroidered and headed by 
similar embroidery to the under one ; the sleeves 
full but short, prettily worked, and corsage of the 
tunic form. Dresses of India muslin have been 
made trimmed with two deep flounces embroidered, 
and the upper one headed by embroidery to match 
worked on the skirt; low body, full at the waist 
and finished all round the top with a broad band of 
work ; the sleeves full in the seam and round em¬ 
broidered jockeys. A stylish evening dress of tar- 
latane embroidered, and with double skirt, the un¬ 
der skirt of which was pink and very'long, and the 
upper one considerably shorter, of a rather deep 
blue; corsage with rounded point and fichu Marie 
Antoinette of embroidered muslin, trimmed with 
three rows of date, fastening in .front with noeud and 
long ends of pink sareenet ribbon. 

The fineness of the weather during the whole of 
the month has caused all tbe light elegancies of 
summer to be continued, and the pailles de riz 
with long feathers, or pink flowers with ribbon of 
the same colour. Dace bonnets lined with green 
silk and ornamented with a sprig of heath, fancy 
straws with ribbon /rise, and a bunch of roses in 
the inside, edged with a ruche of sarcenet ribbon, 
have all been in favour. The capotes of white 
crape, with bouillonnies lined with lilac silk and or¬ 
namented with a demi-guirlande of daisies of the 
same colour, have been very much admired, as well 
as bonnets of lilac gauze embroidered with silk 
and having small marabouts attached by ornaments 
of fewUage; pink crape bonnets have been made 
with two rows of lace hud on the edge, and orna¬ 
mented with white marabouts; white point lace 
bonnets have been lined with white crape, and or- 1 
nameoted with a bunch of pink flowers; fancy 
straws are trimmed on the front with two rows of 
plaitings of lilac ribbon, and a cock's feather yel¬ 
low shaded with lilac at the side. 

The Autumnal capotes are of satin or gros de 
Tours in pink or blue glad with white, and orna¬ 
mented with a feather the colour of the bonnet; 
white satin lined with pink and ornamented with 
rich.point lace, forms at once the most elegant And 
becoming coiffure. Velvet is already in use; and, 
among the prettiest in reserve are bonnets of violet 
or green velvet, ornamented with aigrettes of tbe 
heron or tails of the Bird .of Paradise shaded the 
colour of the bonnet. Capotes of satin with the 
feather laid flat are also numerous. A bonnet of 
deep blue velvet lined with pale sulphur yellow 
was ornamented with a new aigrette called aile 
d'oiseau moucheti. Another of velours de Gre¬ 
nade with shaded ribbon and bunch of plume 
bruybres. 


OurQueen did not visit tbe French t e r rito r y with, 
out causing some stir among the Parisian modistes; 
and no doubt many of our new fashions will derive 
their names, at least, from her. Already, a pretty 
new coiffure is termed coifftre Victoria; it wss 
composed forthe occasion, and was formed of pink 
gauze ribbon, intermixed with sprays of emeralds 
mounted on light branches of green; the same 
style may be adopted with any ribbon and jet or 
bead ornaments; it would be pretty with black 
bugles mixed with pink ribbon, or small white 
beads with green ribbon; pretty turbans were also 
made of small lace scarfs lined with pink gauze, 
without caul, and the front rather narrower than 
the back, it forms a small coronet over the fore¬ 
head ; this coiffure requires the back hair to be 
rather raised, the ends of the scarf in a wormf atthe 
side, in the oentre of which is a cogue of lace and 
a single rose; this is called la coiffure Peri. The 
Flora is pretty, in which the flowers almost usurp 
the place of blond; and the little cap P rav mf d, 
with its long ends of blond, and ribbon falling so 
gracefully. 

The little coiffures Secil lie n nas will, we doubt 
not, be received with much favour; they are with 
cauls to cover the hair, and a band or kind of lap¬ 
pet, which is attached to it like the head-piece of 
a cap, falls on each side the throat, finished with a 
fringe; this cap is fixed on each side by a band- 
some pin, or pompon of pink satin ribbon, or a 
flower without leaves, according to the degree of 
dress required. Small caps are also made with¬ 
out brides on pattes formed of a head-piece of 
cirise or blue velvet, with cow r on i ie and popu¬ 
lous of blond, a few ffowers mixed in the folds; 
others more simple are of tulle, with coun m e 
of gauze ribbon with coloured edge, ruche al 
round, and papiUon nf blond, taming round at tbt 
cheeks. 

Scarfs of white barege , muslin, or Brussels net, 
are most fashionable; they are worn very wide, 
so aa to form folds about the waist. Caimezous 
are also much worn with barege dresses; they 
are generally embroidered all over in spots or 
barley seed, and finished with a trimming fee- 
townie. Mantelets in large spots are also trimmed 
with muslin plissi a la vieille; a ribbon is passed 
through the bouillons of the middle, and some¬ 
times through the narrow hem which edges the 
fluted trimming. 

Echprpes mantelets will be introduced en at¬ 
tendant the pardessus, in the meantime we must 
observe the scarfs guipure, with long ceinture of 
lilac gauze ribbon ; also mantelets of tarlatam 
gathered up in front to the waist, rounded behind, 
and trimmed with three rows of muslin/setose* 
ending at the bend of the arm; the ends are long 
and rounded, trimmed with a single flounce; all 
these styles will no doubt be adopted as the season 
advances, in materials of warmer texture; indeed, 
already, notwithstanding the really summer weather 
we have enjoyed the last month, Autumnal man¬ 
telets of satin, pehins or velvet, have been made em¬ 
broidered and trimmed with lace; scarfs of satis 
plain, merely trimmed with a row of Vsndienne 
laid on plain, and pelerines withlongenda in front 
These ends are long and n a rr o w, passing under the 
ceint u re ; the back is .round. 

A few words more before concluding: flowers <s 
bonnets and caps of blond or lace, are worn in 
wreaths, and even on dresses when used they are 
placed very close; the same may be said of feathers, 
they are laid on the front and fastened, so as to re¬ 
sist the wind; the following are some of the new 
flowers in the style required. A cordon of roee 
leaves in velvet, with a large China rose at either 
end ; this cordon is to be placed above the bavolet, 
and the two ends meet in the centre of the front; 
branches of femUage of mousse velvet, shot with 
green, forming rainbow, roses of satin shot with 
various colours, ficc. &c. Mantelets in satin ofthe 
basguine form are pretty in violet satin, trimmed 
with three rows of lace they are very pretty; ako 
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ecarfs with collars tied at the throat by a nosud of 
ribbon. Striped pekmeee and camlUons glacis in 
four or five colours, appear the moat fashionable ma* 
tniala just now, though plaids and cheeks are still 
worn,.bat stripes predominate. Pekin* t Luereee, 
crape, ca c h e mir t of Thibet wools, in checks and 
stripes, are the novelties of the season for dresses* 
A very large scarf has been introduced, called 
souf of Dochleven, of tartan plaid,, so much more 
voluminous than hitherto worn, enveloping the 
shoulders, person, and arms, that should it be 
generally adopted, it will rival with the new monte* 
laty in preparation for the oold season. 

A ecus, lee. 

K.C. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Promenade Dress.— Robe o fglad silk; 
the corsage is open to the waist, with trimmings A 
la vieille of ribbon meeting at the waist; long 
tight sleeves, and three deep flounces on the skirt, 
pinked at the edge, and also on the heading. 
Capotes of pink gauze lissi with folds laid on, and 
very deep veil of tulle with broad hem. 

No. 2.— Carriage Drees. —Robe redingote of 
glnef aflk ; the corsage is with pelerine forming a 
deep point and trimmed with small s tra ps confined 
by a button ; the same is repeated down the cen¬ 
tra of the skirt, and on a much smaller scale down 
the long sleeve ; rich scarf of cachemire-. Bonnet 
of white satin, lined with pink, and ornamented 
with small white feathers placed high on the 

No. 3.— Walking Dress. —Robe of striped barbge; 
the corsage is high and en aster ; tight sleeves with 
jockeys and cuffs, and two very deep straight 
Aamrei i on the skirt. Bonnet of poult de sate, of 
the capote form, ornamented with flowers and veil 
of tulle. 

No. 4.— Young Lady'e Promenade Drees .—Robe 
of striped barege; the coreage a ceeur and pointed, 
and sleeves with jockeys edged with ribbon A la 
vieille. which also forms the heading of the second 
deep flounce; capote h coulisses of white silk, edged 
with bum of gauze, and trimmed with flowers, and 
violet-coloured ribbon. Mantelet of shot silk, 
limning pelerine behind, and long ends rounded on 
one side, trimmed with gimp. 

No. 5.— Public Promenade Drees. —Robe of 
checked silk; the corsage is high, with small pelerine 
fastening with buttons and trimmed with plaitings 
A la vieille; the sleeves are half long, with under 
com of muslin in fulness confined by bands; the 
ririrt has one very deep flounce edged with the 
same trimming as the pelerine. Capote A coulisses 
of pink silk, ornamented by a ruche. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of tulle over 
satin; the coreage is pointed and covered by a rich 
lace berths which is double and entirely conceals 
the sleeves; the slrirt is looped up twice on the left 
aide by two bouquets of roses, the second placed a 
little above the other. Coiffure of hair in plats, 
ornamented with flowers. 

No. 7.— Walking Drees .—Robe of Am silk; the 
cortege is high and with pelerine of the caunezou* 
form, trimmed round with a ruche of the same, 
which also forms heading to one deep flounce on 
the skirt; plain sleeves; and bonnet'of Hue poult 
da soie, with feathers. 

No. 8.— Public DSjeGner Dress.—Robe oTglacd 
aflk with pointed body and short sleeves; mantelet 
of embroidered tariatane with trimmings A la 
wieille of tulle. Bonnet of paille de riz, trimmed 
with ribbon A la vieille placed round the edge, and 
crossing the cro w n with nceud at the side. 

No. 9.— Capote of bine silk, ornamented with 
lace. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with flowers. 


No. 11.—Dinner cap of tulle trimmed with lace, 
rounding off at the ears, and bouquet of; flowers. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with piume of 
shaded cock's feathers. 

No. 13.— Capote of pink silk, with single flower 
at the side. 

PLATE IL 

No. 1.— PromenadeBressi —Robeofsatin Tare; 
the corsage A c a rer wi th revere forming epaulette on 
the shoulders and meeting in a point at the waist 
trimmed with points de Yenisei the sleeves are loose 
with under ones of muslin, cuffs and frill of laoe* 
two deep flounces edged and headed with points 
de Veniee. Bonnet of poult de soie, ornamented 
with puffings of ribbon and frill. 

No. 2.— Young Lady's Walking Drees. —Rohe 
redingote of silk; the corsage is of the habit form, 
fastening with buttons and falling a little over the 
skirt, narrow velvet edges the revere on the body, 
the sleeves at the hands, and five rows descend the 
centre of the skirt. Bonnet of poult de soie , with 
biais round the edge, and wreath of daisies entirely 
crossing the crown. Habit shirt of cambric with 
narrow frill round the throat. 

No. 3.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of barbge; 
the corsage, which is high, is as well as the sleeves 
a coulissesi and rather pointed at the waist, with 
long cemture of ribbon, three tucks of moderate 
width on the skirt. Bonnet of fancy straw, with 
wreath of flowers crossing the crown. Very small 
oollar of lace. 

No. 4.— Public Dfjedner Dress. —Robe of striped 
organdy; the corsage is in fulness from the 
shoulders to the centre and round at the waist, 
sleeves a la Louis XIII. with under ones of must 
tin a coulisses , two rows of deep fringe on the 
skirt matching the dress, and headed with points de 
Veniee. Bonnet of crape, with biais round the 
edge and ornamented with flowers and lace. 

No. 5.— Dinner Dress.* —Robe of green velvet; 
the corsage is pointed and with deep folds on the 
top, nearly covering the body and upper part of the 
sleeves, which are of black lace in bouillons , di¬ 
vided by inlets— guimpe of tulle with two rows of 
narrow lace round the top. Bonnet of pink silk, 
ornamented with feathers and a lace veil. 

No. 6.— Walking Dress. —Rohe of leru poult de 
soie; the body is quite high, and pointed at the 
waist, narrow frill of lace round the throat, and 
tight sleeves unornamented. Bonnet of fancy straw, 
with wreath of flowers. 

No. 7.—Fotm^ Lady's Walking Dress. —Rohe 
of checked barbge; the corsage is high on the 
shoulders hut open in front to the waist, and laced 
across ; long loose sleeves with under ones of mus¬ 
lin ; one very deep flounce on the skirt. Capote A 
coulisses of green silk, with full ruche of ribbon on 
the crown. 

No. 8.— Carriage Dress. — Robe redingote of 
foulard; the corsage is high, and round at the 
waist; long tight sleeves with jockeys edged with 
ruches, a similar rucAc descends the skirt en tablier , 
and rounding above the hem is continued round 
the skirt. Bonnet of crape, ornamented with lace 
and flowers. 

No. 9.— Capote of blue silk, with long flat ostrich 
feather. 

No. 10.—Bonnet of citron satin, with plume of 
three small feathers. 

No.. 11 .—Cap of tulk trimmed with lace, which 
crosses the forehead and rounds off at the caret 
which are ornamented with loops of ribbon. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with two rows 
of time laid on flat; and demi guirlands of flowers. 

No. 13 .—Capote A coulisses ofpinksHk, with 
wreath of rotes. 

ELATE m. 

No. 1.— Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote dYca* 
melton silk; the corsage is high and round at the 
waist, ornamented by a trimming forming lozenges, 


2 ? 

in the centre it crosses the shoulders to the-waist, 
also forms jockeys to the tight sleeves, and orna¬ 
ments the skirt «fi tablier. Bonnet of pink satin 
edged with biais of ganze Used, and plume of three 
feathers. 

No. 2.— Walking Drees.—Redingote of satin 
Turc; the corsage is high and tight, with trimming 
A la vieille, enriched by bauds of gimp laid across, 
continued from the throat down the centre of the 
skirt; sleeves of moderate fulness. Bonnet of 
citron poult de soie trimmed with lace and flowers. 
Small cambric collar trimmed with lace. 

No. 3.— Walking Dress. — Rohe of taffetas 
d'ltalie; the corsage is high and quite plain with 
point; the sleeves tight with jockeys; a single very 
deep flounce on the skirt headed by a double 
bouillon. Scarf of white barbge . Bonnet of 
paille silk, almost covered by the trimmings of 
lace. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress.— Robe of barege ; the 
corsage is of similar form to the one just described, 
with tight sleeves ornamented by a double row of 
plaitiugs A la vieille of ribbon; the same forms 
heading to each of the three tucks, the last reach¬ 
ing nearly to the waist. Bonnet, front view of the 
one mentioned above, Fig, No. 3. Small worked 
collar. 

No. 5.— Young Lady's Dinner Dress. —Robe of 
barege; the corsage is full from the top to the 
waist, with narrow lace heading it, sleeves full 
lengthways into the seam, and long ceinture with 
nceud of checked sarcenet ribbon. Bonnet of 
green silk, with biais round the edge and flowers at 
the side. 

No. 6.— Evening Dress. —Robe of tariatane; 
the corsage is with point and'embroidered berthe, 
short sleeves with jockeys of lace, and three rows of 
embroidery on the skirt. Coiffure of hair in-ring¬ 
lets, and nceud of ribbon at the side. 

No. 7.— Young Lady's Dinner Dress. —Rohe of 
organdy; the corsage is with point and stomacher 
I formed with bouillons of the same, two of which 
go entirely round the top of the body and edge 
the short sleeves; as many as fourteen rows of the 
same sized bouillons ornament the bottom of the 
skirt; nceud and long ends of rich ribbon at the 
waist. Coffure of hair in bandeaux and flowers in¬ 
termixed. 

No. 8.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of glad silk ; 
the corsage is high and a cceur , with tight sleeves. 
Mantelet of blacklaaa formingdeep pelerine behind, 
and hollowed at the arms, it falls in long ends 
trimmed round with broad lace; a quilting A la 
vieille of tulle round the throat, which is continued 
down the centre, the mantelet meeting in front. 
Bonnet of paille de riz, with demi guirlande of 
flowers; 

No. 9.—Bonnet of pink silk, ornamented with 
lace and a single large rose at the side. 

No. 10.— Capote of paille de riz trimmed with 
sarcenet ribbon. 

No. 11.—Bonnet of paille de riz, with shaded 
plume of cock's feather laid across; 

No. 12J— Capote A coulisses of pink silk, with 
flowers. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of citron satin, with feathers of 
the same colour. 


THIS- WORLD KNOWS NOT THE POET'S 
WORTH: 

BT MRS. ZD WARD THOMAS; 


The world condemns—it judges not— 
Nor questions, if there is a blot 
Attach'd to a transcendent name, 
Whether it be of guilt—of shame*— 
Or basely stamp'd by envy there, 

To dim* what else had shone too fair 
As artists, for the contrast-sake. 

Will smirch a picture, hut to. make 
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The other parts appear more bright, 

To fascinate the gazer’s sight. 

Rise 1 Genius’ sons, elastic rise 
Proudly shore your enemies, 

Their futile arts to injure, scorn, 

Proclaim for glory ye were bom, 

True to your splendid destiny 
Their evil auguries defy. 

’Gainst ye their shafts are vainly hurl’d, 

11 Ye're in, but are not of the world!” 
With fear, the timid shrink surprised 
From malice, thus antagonized 
To talent, which is ever prone 
To conquer’d bow, at the first stone 
Cast at it by malignity. 

Nor struggles, but submits to die 1 
The breath upon the polished steel, 

Rubb’d instant off, does but reveal 
A brighter surface—but left there, 

It will corrode—when utmost care 
To move the rust, is spent in vain, 

Nought can obliterate its stain. 

Oh ! so the breath of spite doth dim 
Too oft the brilliant name of him 
Whose only crime is being blest 
With tones the seraphs first possest. 

The strains that were in Heaven sung 
Ere this terraqueous globe was bung 
By hand divine—when, lo ! on earth 
Flaming the Poet blazed to birth,' 

Warbling below, how saints express 
Their Paradisean happiness 1 
Ye Parias of Prosperity, 

Ezult! wealth would be obloquy 1 
Lift high your foreheads to the brand 
That stamps ye Caine throughout the land, 
That, as above the world ye tow’r, 

Its sordid sons may. feel a pow’r 
Is guiding safely to the goal 
Where Fame’s resplendent aureole 
Glitters to wreathe your throbbing brow, 
Aching, alas, with anguish now 1 
Heed not the pangs, which angels wait, 
With tender love, to mitigate; 

Healing the guileless hearts which bleed, 
By hatred probed, for no misdeed. 


UTSRATURS. 


“THE HEROES OF AFFGHANISTAN.” 

A Song written and respectfully dedicated to 
Lady Sale, by Mice Hamilton. The Mueic by 
F. Flowers, Esq., Mus. Bac . Oxon. 

With the increasing taste for music in this conn- 
try* it is much to be lamented that we have had no 
Modem National Song—nothing to embody the 
feelings of the people, to render them happier and 
better, when they think of Britain’s Glory. To 
“ The Heroes of Afghanistan” we assign the long 
vacant throne. Who can read these descriptive lines 
without intense feeling for the struggles and the 
triumphs they record! 

The melody is at once simple and effective. 

“ Britons, who many a battle-field have won— 
Recorded deeds of many a gallant son. 

New triumphs sing—let Fame's loud clarion 
sound 

Afgha nis tan’s conquerors* names the wide world 
round. 

Oh, it was glorious thus to stand, 

O’er the wild despots hold command, 

Arouse to life the mountain strife 1 — 
k*A quell the rebels of a ruthless land: 

To arms! to arms l and death defy! 

Your comrades fall—their ranks supply. 

If England’s voice our souls inspire, 

Where is the tyrant who shall quench its fire ? 


Sons of the brave, on Ghiznes plain. 

Who died their honour to maintain— 

With conquest flushed the insulter hurl’d 
Defiance to the Western world 1 
Hark I hark! ’Tis liberty appears. 

And high to heav’n her banner rears ; 

Triumphant still the cause shall be— 

Think of your homes, and follow me. 

Wives and infants doom’d to shame, 

Shout each fond remember’d name— 

Thro' the rocks to glorious day— 

Love and freedom force their way; 

Crown’d with victory, chieftains come, 

Welcome to your English home I 
Long your deeds shall live in story 
Beauty's theme—your nation’s glory.” 

A worthy tribute from a soldier’s daughter to a 
soldier’s wife. 

The Association for the Aid and Protection of 
Dress Makers and Milliners. 

Press of matter this month obliges us to defer to 
the next some remarks which we feel it our duty 
to make regarding this admirable Association. We 
are delighted to see ladies of the first families in the 
kingdom—rank and fashion standing forward to 
promote this holy workl A glance at the sub¬ 
scription list is sufficient to show the determination 
with which these ladies have taken the thing in 
hand. On the Committee we see the names of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Countess of Kenmare, Lady 
Francis Egerton, Lady Ashley, Viscountess Can¬ 
ning, Lady Georgians S. Wortley, Lady Georgina 
Bathurst, Lady Louisa Finch, Lady Pirie, Mrs. 
James Taylor, Miss Burdett Coutts, Mrs. D. Laing, 
Mrs. Grainger, Miss Milner. 


The Illustrated London News. Strand, and all 
Newsmen and Stationers. 

This very beautiful publication was the first of 
Illustrated Newspapers ; and, though many rivals 
have! attempted to steal its laurels, first it remains 
—and first it will continue, as long as its spirited 
proprietors maintain the same unwearied zeal in 
catering.for the public taste. The idea of em¬ 
bellishing a weekly newspaper, which should be 
stamped to forward through the Post-office, and 
give the news of the week, Ac. for Sixpence l was 
at first looked upon as ridiculous; but the present 
unprecedented circulation of the “ Illustrated Lon¬ 
don News,*', and the great success which has at¬ 
tended it throughout, shows that the projectors 
well calculated on the amount of public taste in 
England. 

The wood-cuts are generally sp well executed, 
that it would not be doing justice to the publica¬ 
tion, to select any.particular weekly number.on 
which to bestow our encomiums. 

The paper of the 23rd September is highly in¬ 
teresting, in the various scenes which describe our 
gracious Queen’s reception in Belgium ; and when 
it is considered that eminent artists are sent pur¬ 
posely on these occasions, and at a great expense, 
to take the views, Ac. on the very spot, the guaran¬ 
tee of correct representation increases the value of 
the work. We should say that more is known of 
the Queen’s late visits to the Continent, by glan¬ 
cing at the pictures of the “ Illustrated London 
News," than by reading ten times the amount of 
letter-press, where the pencil has not assisted the 
writer. All the back numbers are sold in elegantly 
bound and gilt volumes, which form an ornament 
to the library or drawing-room, as well as an inter¬ 
esting epitome of the times in which we live. 

May the proprietors long enjoy the success 
which they now have, and which they so richly 
merit 1 


A Question foe the Ladies. —There is one 
circumstance in the march of imprbvemeat that has 
been in a great measure overlooked,—and that is 
the facility of transport by means of a reduced 
postage. We appeal to the Ladies, if “Know¬ 
ledge ” is not truly “ Power,” when they can have 
transmitted to them, a whole series of such admi¬ 
rable and useful works as those published at Is. 
each by C. M itch ell, Red Lion Court,'Fleet Street, 
London, through the Post ?—Nor is the Publisher’s 
enterprise to be overlooked in this matter. For t 
remittance of the above sum, or its amount in Pos- 
tage Stamps, he ensures any one of his books FREE 
to all parts of the Kingdom 1—Need we name his 
Guides ,—those invaluable appendages to every 
Lady’s Work or Reading Table ?—Who has not 
heand of his “Fancy Needlework and Embroidery;” 

“ Knitting, Netting, and Crochet“ Domestic 
Needlework and Baby’s Wardrobe“ Guide to 
Female Happiness, through the Paths of Virtue 
“ How to Keep House,” *nd the “ Ball Room 
Guide ?”—And it is gratifying to find Her Majesty 
has extended her patronage to this Series, as an ex* 
ample,—for a liberal encouragement dan alone 
repay the Publisher ; and we are quite certain, that 
the intrinsic value of the Guides, and the easy and 
original manner of obtaining them, will ensures 
very extended sale. Every gentleman should 
present them as tokens of esteem. 

It often falls to our lot to speak of inventions, 
the practice or employment of which may affect the 
commerce, or overthrow the custom of nations. 
It is not less pleasing to us to riotice improvements 
which add to individual comfort, and particularly to 
the convenience of the invalid. We would, there¬ 
fore draw attention to the locomotive, reclining-and- 
self-adjusting chair, brought out by Ingram, in the 
City-road. The machinery is so simple, and at the 
same time so effective, that the sufferer has it en¬ 
tirely under his own command,. and > can thus alter 
the position of his body without the least painful 
effort. This contrivance is of the greatest value 
in spine complaints, Ac. 

Heads of families cannot be too strongly ad¬ 
monished against the common but pernicious prac¬ 
tice of administering to their children in any of 
their little ailments those drastic powders, all of 
which contain more or less of calomel, which they 
are so constantly in the. habit of procuring from 
their apothecary or chemist; for although the con¬ 
venience of their minute bulk and absence of nau¬ 
seating taste is great, yet the frequent repetition of 
such medicines produces a softening of the bones 
and premature decay of the teeth mos.t prejudicial 
to the constitution during the whole period of life* 
Of late years there have been made great improve¬ 
ments in Vegetable Chemistry, by which the active 
principles of many, simple and innocent medicines 
have been separated from their inert and nauseat¬ 
ing parts. The greatest hoop hps.been conferred 
upon mankind, and more especially upon the rising 
generation, by separating the active principle of 
that universally esteemed purgative, Senna, by Mr. 
John Freeman, a practical chemist, living in the 
Black friars Road, who has removed all its nau¬ 
seating and griping properties, and rendered.it*® 
peculiarly pleasant to the taste, that children will 
take it with a positive relish. This preparation, 
which he denominates Sweet Essence of Senna*” 
is sold by most respectable Druggists,. ejeten^vdy 
patronised by the Queen’s Physicians as a valuable 
acquisition to the Royal .Children, and its moderate 
price places it within the reach of the most bum¬ 
ble.— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
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EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, ARRANGED WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE HARP AND GUITAR* 

NOVEMBER, MDCCCXLIII. 




I wish, Ladies and Gentlemen, that you knew my Uncle i 
Savory—he is such an excellent fellow—such an adept at ^ 
composing (for it is nothing less) a salad, brewing a jorum of H 
punch, or filling the chair at a club dinner. His eye is as V 
bright as the Bude light, while his face looks like a map of 
good humour, every wrinkle being the boundary of some S*/ 
merriment. He promises to be as fat as a butter firkin, 
though my grandmother has a picture of him when he was ! 
as slim as a threescore and ten spinster. He was 
in love at that time, and this very likeness was in- 
tended as a gift to his dulcinea. Luckily, uncle ' 
rafjl; found her out before he had so far committed him- 
H WjlUj self as to present her with his fffigie. She jilted 
MjWf him most shamefully, and Uncle Savory took his 

disappointment so seriously to heart, that he - u— VSjl flu 7 
|WMf became misanthropical, and retired from the world . 

with no other companion than a bottle of Irish 
whiskey and a German tobacco-pipe. He remained ; \ < 

. |S; j|ip in a state of seclusion for eight and forty hours, 

tgSBj r and was for years as broken-hearted a man as love ! Wm 

ever subjugated. He resolved to avoid the chances i-jy/ / K7 

uSH of a second attachment; so gave up housekeeping, I j 

By IBB took chambers in Lincoln’s-inn, dined promis- J / v y 

HHUQB cuously, drank moderately, retired to rest when- f r f 

ever it suited his humour, and exercised the envi- J J 

BraA able privilege of letting himself in by a latch-key. AjY 

f There is a little club called the “ Ringdoves.” 

It derived its name from the members being all 
married men, with one exception, and that one was 
my Uncle Savory. The Ringdoves hold their 
of the metropolis, gether those convivial fasces j and whenever 

:y to good-fellow- ^ the S 011 * held him at home by the toe, the 

“ Ringdoves” seemed another set of beings, 
let of rovsterers; * or, as one of them remarked, “They all 

sry tolerable song, I seemed at home," which, according to their 

slse had departed. illustration of that popular phrase, signified 

which bound to- that they were insufferably dull. 
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' The consequence of this popularity of my 
Uncle Savory was a world of misrepresenta¬ 
tion ; and a few weeks since, the malignity to 
which he was exposed brought him into such 
a state of despondency that he was actually 
detected drinking a tumbler of unadulterated 
filtered water —mark the peculiarity of his dis¬ 
order—the water was actually filtered ! 

As I shall not be able to frame an apology 
for my uncle thus degrading himself, I will 
merely detail the persecution which induced 
this pitiable physical and moral prostration. 

Women (Goddesses that they are!) have a 
logic peculiarly their own. With them it is an 
axiom, “ that their own husbands can do no 
wrong but at the instigation of others.” 

I have said that the “ Ringdoves” were mar¬ 
ried men, and consequently received from their 
respective spouses the benefit of the aforenamed 
immunity—alloyed, however, by the infliction of 
those “ pains and penalties” which wedded 
ladies know how to administer so admirably. 

Reader, you must fancy the return home of 
Mr. Brown, of the Ringaoves, and a colloquy 
something like the following:— 

“ Oh, it is you—nice time to come home, 
Brown—past one—and the fire out.” 

“ My dear, Pm ashamed—” 

“ Oh, nonsense.” 

“ I am, indeed. Is that the boot-jack ?— 
but I couldn’t get away; and—ugh !—curse 
the boot! ” 

“Not get away? you talk like a child. 
There, don’t drink cold water in that manner 
—you had better take a couple of Cockles! 
There’s two striking.” 

“ Two! Really, my dear, I’d no idea of the 
time. Is my nignt-cap on your side ? ” 

“Here!” 

“ Well, you needn’t throw it into the ewer. 
You’re angry.” 

“ Angry—isn’t it past two ? ” 

“ It wasn’t my fault. There was Jackson, 
and little What’s-his-name that keeps a pony, 
and Savory.” 

“ Savory !—that man ought to be ashamed 
of himself; he never goes home. I should 
like to tell him a little of my mind.” 

“ He’s my fri—end,—my dear, and puts— 
less—oil in his—punch—” 

“ He’s a perfect nuisance, and oughtn’t to 
associate with married men. Brown!—Brown! 
Why you’re snoring! ” 

During the above, Mrs. Jackson may be also 
indulging in a soliloquy, and a fancy portrait 
of her husband’s friend—Uncle Savory. 

“ These coals ar’n’t worth a farthing—Brown 
ought to be prosecuted for selling such rubbish 
—Jackson’s a fool to deal with him. Two 
o’clock ! Jackson’s with that Savory again. 
What a brute that fellow must be—how Jack- 
son can degrade himself by making a friend of 
such a low—red haired— I hate red hair—red 
faced—tipsy—I wonder if he’s ever sober— 
abandoned rout. Jackson never used to go on 
in this way till he knew Savory—quarter past 
two— that Savory’s a villain. I wonder what 
he has been—a gambler—a smuggler—(that’s 
Jackson’s step! No it isn’t)—a pirate—a spy 
—(there’s a cab. No, it has stopp’d next door) 
—a forger—a returned convict. Gracious me! 
can any thing have happened to Jackson? 
Has that Savory been playing tricks with him ? 

Has-.Oh! there he is. I’ll lock up the 

liquor bottle, let him in, and tell him what I 
think of Iris friend Savory.” 

These scenes are not altogether imaginary; 
—the phraseology alone partakes of the ideal, 


but every lady of every member of the “ Ring¬ 
doves,” looked upon Uncle Savory as their 
husband’s friend, and abused and misrepre¬ 
sented him accordingly. Poor uncle! little did 
he think, that whilst he listened to the eulogy 
of first one and then the other of the “ Ring¬ 
doves,” and felt the blood in his heart bubbling 
with honest pride at their commendations of his 
salads and punch, his songs and admirable 
conduct in the chair, that their fairer and better 
moietias were loading him with “ curses not 
loud but deep,” as the primary cause of the 
consumption of rushlights and connubial ab¬ 
senteeism. 

The veil was at length removed from his eyes 
towards the heel of as pleasant an evening as 
ever gathered upon the orgies of the happy 
fraternity of the “ Ringdoves.” Jackson twitted 
Brown with being a nightly auditor to a private 
lecture on the “ conjugal duties;” Brown re¬ 
taliated upon Briggs, whose laugh was the loud¬ 
est at the marital penance of his fellow “ Ring¬ 
dove ; ” Briggs revenged himself upon Dobbs, 
who had been betrayed into an expression of 
sympathy for his nocturnal snubbings; Dobbs 
filliped Smith; Smith grilled Jones; Jones 
roused White; and so on, until each member 
of the club had confessed to keeping “ a grey 
mare,” and laughed heartily at his own do¬ 
mestic thraldom. Uncle Savory was paralysed; 
for every man had ended his acknowledgment 
with the same harrowing assertion— 

“ My wife says it’s all Savory's fault! ” 

He had fancied himself indifferent to the 
opinion of the world in general, and of the 
fairer portion in particular; but now that he 
heard himself a by-word by men’s hearths—a 
social vampire th^t was feeding upon the do¬ 
mestic felicity of a dozen hearts—he felt the 
punch become ice in his bowels, and the fra¬ 
grant fumes of his beloved weed change to the 
unsavouriness of an expiring candle. 

The last “ Ringdove” had departed, and still 
my uncle sat with an empty jug before him; and 
it was not until the waiter, surprised at the 
phenomenon of his abstinence, informed him 
that it was three o’clock, that he laid down his 
long exhausted pipe, and retired to his lonely 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

How desolate appeared his condition ! He 
would have given half that he was worth for 
one of those curtain lectures of which he had 
heard so much during the past evening; 
but there was nothing sitting up for him but a 
little night lamp, that burned as steadily as 
though it were upon the altar of a Romish saint. 
If it had only sputtered, my Uncle Savory 
would have been gratified. No, he was alone! 
No angered voice, yet gentle in its anger, re¬ 
proached him for the lateness of his return, or 
excused his regretted absence by the attractions 
of some husband’s friend. He felt the whole 
weight of the convivial delinquencies of the club 
rested upon his devoted name, and he shud¬ 
dered at the conviction. Uncle Savory doats 
upon children. In the humour he was in, the 
strangest fancy found ready admittance into 
his brain, and ne imagined that all the infant 
Ringdoves, in their prayers for protection, were 
taught to lisp his name in conjunction with that 
of the wicked one. He thought he heard the 
angered mother threaten her perverse child to 
“ send for Mr. Savory; ” and then he recalled 
the visions of his early love, and began to specu¬ 
late upon the possibility of his heart sprouting 
again. 

The latter idea acted as a sedative, and he be¬ 
came sufficiently calm to mix a small glass of 


brandy and water, and resort to his old friend, 
the maerschaum. 

The twittering of the house sparrows at 
length warned him of the day-break, and he 
crept into bed with a very confused head, the 
result either of drinking or reflection—my own 
opinion leans to the former supposition. 

For some evenings the Ringdoves saw no¬ 
thing of my Uncle Savory, and the only in¬ 
formation they could gain of him was from a 
small piece of paper which they found wafered 
on his door, inscribed with this laconic sentence 
—“ Gone out; ”—but where ?—that was tk 
mystery; and serious thoughts were entertained 
of advertising the missing gentleman, when to 
the great relief of the little community, Unde 
Savory made his appearance at the Thursday’s 
meeting. 

Many were the inquiries as to the cause of 
his absence, but upon this point he refused to 
satisfy them; and as his wonted humour dif¬ 
fused it3 influence amongst them, they soon 
ceased to care for the past in the enjoyment of 
the present. The fact is, my uncle had stolen 
quietly down to Gravesend, in order to argue 
over in his own mind what he ought to do in 
his present state of feeling. At first he inclined 
to matrimony ; but recollecting what a violent 
change it would necessarily produce, he gave up 
the pleasing dream, and set to work to free 
himself from the odium attached to a husband’s 
friend. The plan he decided upon was a simple 
one, and accident enabled him to execute it at 
much less trouble and inconvenience than he at 
first anticipated. 

It so happened that Mrs. Brown had issued 
invitations for a tea party, on the evening suc¬ 
ceeding my uncle’s return, and he learned with 
extreme delight that the visitors included alltk 
wives of the “ Ringdoves.” A little badinaqt , 
cleverly introduced by Uncle Savory, induced 
every husband to promise to attend at the club 
and abandon the tea-table—a resolution which 
was strengthened by the assurance of my uncle 
that he should consider their presence on the 
ensuing evening as a personal obligation to 
himself. 

The morrow evening came, but not Uncle 
Savory, and numerous were the conjectures of 
the “ Ringdqves” to account for his absence. 
As I have no wish to keep the reader in suspense, 
let me beg of him to conceive the drawing-room 
of Mrs. Brown, crowded with the wives of the 
“ Ringdoves,” and at that point of time when 
the marital misdemeanours were the universal 
subject of conversation. 

“ Of course you have heard of Savory ?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

“What! that fellow! ” exclaimed Mrs. Dobbs. 

“ A little imp /” said Mrs. Jackson. „ 

“ The greatest nuisance that I know,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Briggs. 

“That—what shall I call him?” continued. 
Mrs. Brown, pausing for a word sufficiently 
comprehensive to express the fulness of her 
disgust—“That—that— friend of my hus¬ 
band—” 

“And mine !” said Mrs. Briggs. 

“ And mine! ” said Mrs. Dobbs. 

“And mine!” said Mrs. Jackson--" m** 
friend is the tempter—the Mephistophnes tna 
leads my poor J. into late hours and incipien 
intoxication.” . j 

Briggs, Dobbs, Jackson, &c., were decJarea 
to be equally victims. , » 

“ I do believe if I were to see that wretcn, 
6aid Mrs. Brown, “that I should—’ ^ re ^ , 
paused to peruse the inscription on a card w 
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the servant had just delivered to her—her lip | 
whitened—the bird of Paradise in her turban i 
shook as with an ague as she gasped out the | 
name of : 

Mr. Roger Savory. 

Bad a bomb-shell been suddenly dropped into 
the tea-urn, the party could not have been more 

r ic-stricken—a feeling that was not allayed 
the entrance of my uncle—the universal 
bugbear, the " Spring-heeled Jack”—to their 
domestic quiet! 

My uncle paused at the door—he bowed— 
(he is celebrated for his bow). Mrs. Brown 
rose and hinted—mind, only hinted— a curtsy. 

“Iam afraid that I am an intruder,” said 
my uncle in the blandest of tones; “ but”— 
md he paused. 

“0 dear, no!” replied Mrs. Brown, “ pray” 
—(her conscience smote her as she uttered tne 
request)—“ pray be seated.” 

“Thank you,” said my uncle, depositing his 
goodly person in a chair. “ I expected to have 
found Mr. Brown here.” 

“Here!” answered the lady, “surely, Mr. 
Savory, you could not have expected Mr. Brown 
had returned home—at—this—early—hour.” 

Mrs. Jackson had been bursting to speak. 
“ Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Savory knows his own 
attraction*; and considered it probable, that as 


he was away, Mr. B. might have thought of his 
wife and friends.” 

It did not coincide with my uncle’s purpose 
to understand the drift of Mrs. Jackson’s 
remarks—he therefore smiled. 

“ My object in calling,” he said at length, 
“ was to leave my address in Paris.” 

“ In Paris! ” exclaimed the ladies simultane¬ 
ously. 

“ In Paris!” continued my uncle. “ I leave 
town in three hours; and I fear it will be— 
years”— (here my uncle blew his nose griefully) 
—“ ere I return to my native land.” 

A beam of pleasure stole over every counte¬ 
nance in the room. 

“ Pray take a cup of tea,” said Mrs. Brown; 
“ as you are going to travel, it may, perhaps, be 
agreeable.” 

“ You are very kind,” answered my uncle— 
and drawing his chair to the table, he accepted 
the proffered beverage. 

By degrees he contrived to lead the ladies 
into conversation; and by touching upon those 
topics only which he conceived to be most ac¬ 
ceptable to them, contrived to prolong his visit 
until within half an hour of the time he had 
named for his departure. He rose, and grace¬ 
fully took his leave, requesting that his best 
wishes might be conveyed to the absent hus¬ 


bands. The ladies declared that Mr. Savpry 
was anything but a disagreeable man. 

No sooner had the street door closed upon my 
uncle than he threw himself into a cab, and or¬ 
dered the driver to convey him to the locality 
of the “ Ringdoves.” He rushed into the room, 
as though breathless from exertion, and ten¬ 
dered a thousand apologies for his unavoidable 
absence, ordered in a bowl of punch as a piece 
offering, and commenced a fusillade of jokes 
that soon set “ the table in a roar.” The clock 
chimed three as the merry roysterers turned into 
the street, each voting Uncle Savory “ the 
best fellow in the world.” 

The result was exactly what my uncle antici¬ 
pated. Not one wife would admit the old excuse 
—“ It was that Savory! ” 

“ Savory, the agreeable gentleman who was 
then snonng in the Dover coach ? Impos¬ 
sible !” 

From that night all the ladies were convinced 
that my uncle was an injured innocent, and the 
Ringdoves, fearful of exciting more illiberal 
suspicions, never sought to palliate their delin¬ 
quencies by the mention of the name of their 
“ friend Savory.” 

(From the M Illuminated Magazine ,” by permission 
of the Proprietors.) 



HALLOWED GROUND. 

Where, oh where is hallowed ground ? 
Listen where the night-winds sound, 
Murmuring though the lonely pile 
Of some old cathedral aisle ; 

Where, with rainbow colours stained, 
Moonlight though the windows rained, 
Falla upon the marble tomb, 
Glimmering starlike through the gloom; 
While the silent banner droops, 

O’er the sculptured warrior groups; 
Here the song of praise hath stirred,— 
Here the organ peal been heard,— 

Here hath waked the voice of prayer,— 
Surely hallowed ground is there. 

Yes l and yet not only here; — 

Cone unto this church-yard near; 


Where the gentle whispering breeze 
Softly rustleth through the trees; 
Where the moonbeam, pure and white, 
Falls in floods of cloudless light, 
Bathing many a turfy heap, 

Where the loWlier slumberers sleep; 
And the graceful willow waves, 
Banner-like, o’er nameless graves: 
Here hath prayer arisen like dew,— 
Here the earth is holy too. 

Lightly press each grassy mound; 
Surely this is hallowed ground 1 

Holy these; yet not alone. 

Oft, where neither name or stone 
Of the parted keep a trace, 

Is a consecrated place ;— 

Oft, “ the huts where poor men lie” 
Have an unseen dignity;— 

Oft the halls of stately pride, 

Are to holy ground allied: 


Many a mountain, many a tale* 

Scene of some inspiring tale 
Of the olden chivalry, 

Seems a sacred spot to be,— 

Seems to say that hallowed ground,. 

May in every land be found. 

Yes ! where mighty names have been 
Linked unto an earthly scene :— 

Where the poet and the sage 
Poured their hearts upon the page ;— 
Where the patriot loved to tread, 

Where he found his warrior bed ;— 
Where the messengers of God 
In a stranger country trod, 

Bearing first the tidings high 
Of man’s glorious destiny ;— 

Where the martyr’s blood sublime 
Sowed Heaven’s seed for future time . 
To these spots our hearts are bound,—* 
Here, indeed , is hallowed ground l 
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THE BACHELOR IN SEARCH OF 
LODGINGS. 

BT MBS. EDWARD THOMAS. 

** There’s not a gram of faith or honesty 

In all your sex : you’ve tongues like the hyena. 

And only speak us fair to ruin us; 

You carry springs within your eyes, and can 

Outweep the crocodile, till our too much pity 

Betray us to your merciless devouring*.” 

Shirley’s Love's Cruelty. 

“Commodious Accommodation for Unmarried 
Gentlemen.”—“Ah!” said Mr Peter Simons, 
iBsunngly, after he had carefully perused the 
above notice more than once, as it hung sus¬ 
pended by a blue ribbon in the recently-cleaned 
fit&Ufloor window of a remarkably attractive- 
looking residence, situated in the centre of 
Victoria Terrace, Somers Town,—“This cer¬ 
tainly appears more promising than the one I 
was on the eve of engaging yesterday, where 
* "Single Gentlemen Were Taken In and Done 
For. 1 

“ How extremely fortunate I did not fully de¬ 
cide then: there is nothing, after all, like sleep- 
Ufr wpon an important affair—nothing like 
taking time to consider—to reflect—to weigh 
deliberately all the pros and cons. Nothing! 
And this laburnum, too, festooning the windows 
with its wreaths of bright golden bells, gives the 
house quite a rural and romantic character, 
making it altogether a ‘ Rus in urbe.’ 

“A man must be dissatisfied indeed, who could 
not take up his rest here—who could not enjoy 
his ‘ Otium cum dignitate,’ and snap his fingers 
at care. There is even something peculiarly 
pleasing to a sensitive mind, in the very phrase- 
ology of this announcement—it has none of 
the hackneyed vulgarity of —‘ Apartmesste for 
Single Gentlemen’—nor the more horribly ter¬ 
rific threat of ‘ Single Men Taken In and Done 
For.’ 

“What awful apparitions does the imagi¬ 
nation, startled from its propriety, instantly 
conjure up, at the appalling sentence ‘done 
for.’ In a moment, the ghost of Burke rises, 
holding in his demon hand the Cirewa cop, 
(not exactly containing ‘ Crdme de CStroneH®*— 
Huile de Venus — or Huile Angelique,’ but, 
‘Brandy Cocktails—Gin Slings—Mint Julep, 
or Purl, the Nectar and Ambrosia—the “Crihne 
d’Abricot” of the canaille ’)— which was to 
hocus subjects for Mr Brooks’s interesting 
pupils. There stood his amiable coadjutor, 
Hare, with the plaster of bitumen ready steeped 
in that infernal Lake of Pitch, which slum¬ 
bers grimly between Point Nassarina and 
Point Breca * that was for ever to stifle— 

'The maiden’s organ, shrill and sound,’ 
the croaking querulous voice of age, when-— 

* His big* manly voice 

Turning again towards Childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound 

and the trumpet-tongued warrior* whose tones 
of encouragement, rising above the cannon’s 
roar, on the battle field* renewed the flagging 
spirits of his fainting comrades, and excited 
them to fresh efforts. 

“While lo! ensconced behind the door, behold 
Thurtell, the redoubtable Thurtell, armed, like 
Vulcan, with the hammer with which, as was 
delicately insinuated on his trial, he once in- 


• Vide Webster’s Investigation df die Pitch Lakes 
of Trinidad, made by die rtder of Government. 


tended to welcome the ill-starred Weare—his 
‘ Ami du cceur ’—his ‘ Fidus Achates 1 —his 
victim at the last! 

“ Now here, on the contrary, is an intimation 
that a wifeless, childless, middle aged gentle¬ 
man will be perfectly safe from every murder¬ 
ous assault—that he will be taken every care of, 
his little wants attended to, and, in fact, where 
he will be able to enjoy the comforts of a home, 
without the inconveniences of matrimony. No 
wife to contradict, no babies to distract, no 
grown-up daughters falling in love with some 
young scamp’s false mustachios, no gambling 
fox-hunting sons, wishing the Governor six feet 
under ground, that they may squander then* 
substance at Crockford’s or Melton. These 
are a few of the salient realities that spring out 
of the dream of love. Facts which must ever 
keep a prudent man single.” 

Mr. Peter Simone was leaning over the gate 
of the house in question, basking in the noon¬ 
tide Tays of a July sun, during this long solilo¬ 
quy, and certainly no house could present a 
more favourable appearance exteriority. Three 
stories high besides the kitchen, with two spa¬ 
cious, showy sash windows in each room, the 
front newly pointed, a flight of six stone steps 
leading up to an olive-green painted door, 
handsomely decorated with a brass knocker, 
knob, and bell-pull—which said steps, knocker, 
knob, and bell-pull, were of immaculate purity, 
although it was vmt Saturday—as were also the 
window-curtains; and then the laburnum! who 
could resist that? Not Mt. Peter Simons; so 
opening the gate resolutely, like a man who 
has brought his courage to the sticking place, 
he ascended the steps with a firmness truly ad¬ 
mirable in sudfe a fearful moment, and grasping 
the k n o cker , as if sefoed on the mtmte with the 
MfenAh mania of wishing to wmefc it of; 
■Utarod it to vibrato three thaes; when has sma- 
«om was a ns were d in the - sh ame s* possible 
tpaaeof tame, by the smallest of female domes¬ 
tics* who, with her mistress, hod been anxiously 
watching the lengthened cogitations “ de notre 
garson,” and who, like skitfol anglers, knew, 
ran his hesitation, that be was nibbling at the 
beat, and only wanted plenty of line to be theirs. 
She was such a tittle maid as might km served 
Naaman’s wife, with a clean brown hoQaend 
pinafore, nearly white from its close intimacy 
with the washing-tub, and a snowy mob cap, 
whose narrow border appeared as if actually 
plaited by the hand of a fairy, it was so beauti¬ 
fully small and regular. She was evidently a 
parish apprentice. 

“You have apartments to let, I see,” observed 
Mr. Simons, looking round the elegantly fur¬ 
nished parlour into which she ushered him, 
with great complacency. 

“ \ es, sir,” she replied, dropping a curtsey. 

“ What are the terms ? ” 

“ Don’t know, sir, but I’ll send missus,”— 
then suddenly recollecting that there were such 
lusus natures in the world as venerable-look¬ 
ing gentlemen swindlers, she rang tbe bell 
instead of quitting the room, keeping her clear 
blue eye fixed on every movement of the un¬ 
conscious stranger, who, ignorant of her dark 
suspicions, was perambulating the apartment 
quite at his ease, inspecting everything it con¬ 
tained. 

On the arrival of Mrs. Morrison, the land¬ 
lady, Molly, as she called her, immediately 
disappeared. 

“ A widow ! ” exclaimed Mr. Simons, men¬ 
tally, stealing a furtive glance at her; “ that is 
Snot exactly the sort of thing I wished. But, 


however,—-ahem 1 yon bore ap artm e nts to kc 
ma’am?” 

“Yes, sir; what should you reprire, pay.* 

“ Only a sitting and sleeping room—nothing 
more—I am quite alone.” 

“ That is precisely what I have to dispose of* 
This is the parlour you would have, with abed- 
room above, with a dear httle deesring-roan 
attached to it.” 

“Oh ! I shall not went that, ma’am.” 

“ I charge no more for it, sir; it nasally goes 
with the apartments, and in ge ner a l, gentleaen 
who are of neat habits, are very glad of it ti 
put away their trunks, nr any nasty kuobor 
that might otherwise render their bed-room 
untidy. I am sure, sir,” she added, most insi¬ 
nuatingly, “ that you would find it a great ad. 


ery probably^-und what are the tanas, 

ma’am ? ” 

“ By the year, sir, or week ? because that 
makes a slight difference: by the year, with 
linen, plate, cooking, and attendance, fifly-twi 
guineas; by the week, for the same, thirty 
shillings, if you please. I keep an excellent 
cook.” 

“Well! I will take them by the week at first, 
to see how they suit me, and then, please God 
I live, by the year.” 

“ Live, sir! I never saw a more healthy-look- 
ing gentleman; besides, this is a most salu¬ 
brious situation—pure water—no horrid gas- 
pipes out of repair, to offend tbe olfactory 
nerves, and compel one to keep the windows 
closed at midsummer, at the risk of suffoca¬ 
tion ;— the houses built on a fine bed of gravel, 
renders tbe walking before the Terrace truly 
delightful, tbe pathway being as dry as this 
room in the depths of winter. 

m l assure you, sir, we have some very n* 
Bookable cows of longevity in this very Terrace- 
yeryremarkable ones, indeed! Two ola gentlemen 
in particular, who came here many, many years 
ago, as they said, ‘ to die, 9 with terrible obsti¬ 
nate coughs on them, poor things! are now 
alive at ninety-six, and seven , as hale and hearty 
as boys; but you shall see them.” 

Mr. Simons had coughed once or twice in a 
very suspicious manner, which Mrs. Morrison 
haa observed; hence her sanatory commenda¬ 
tions of Victoria Terrace—hence her unqualified 
assertions that it was tbe infallible regenerator 
of men of a certain age. 

“ That is all very satisfactory, indeed, ma’am; 
but there are two points I should wish you to 
inform me of without any disguise—pray do not 
be offended at my questions—but have you any 
grown-up daughters unmarried ? and do you 
keep a regular house ? ” 

A flush of indignation passed over the lady’s 
face, at the implied maturity of the first ques¬ 
tion, while the insinuation contained in the 
latter totally confounded her. She at length 
summoned sufficient fortitude to assure Mr. 
Simons, “ that she was never fortunate enough 
to be blessed with children; that she certainly 
had two daughters-in-law, mere chits, who 
were still at a boarding-school in thacmmtrv— 
and as for a regular house! she would defy 
Scandal itself to even hint at die slightest de¬ 
viation from the most rigid d ecor um and pro¬ 
priety in her establishment. She rose punc¬ 
tually at 8even, breakfasted at eight, haring 
prayers previously, dined at three, took tea at 
halt past six, and was always in bed by ten, 
went twice to church on the Sabbath, attended 
serious lectures throe time a week, never went 
to a theatre, hot touched a card. I have never 
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given occasion to the adversary to speak re¬ 
proachfully of me, by learning to be idle, wan¬ 
dering about from noose to house—and not 
only idle, but a tattler also and a busybody, 
speaking things which I ought not.” In fact, 
from her own showing, she lived with the purity 
of a saint. “ Nor need I,” she continued, “let 
lodgings from necessity, as her poor dear Mr. 
Morrison left her perfectly independent of the 
world; but she considered it was better for the 
hrwrT, which was her own, to keep all the 
apartments aired.” 

" Here’s a coil! ” thought poor Mr. Simons ; 
but he saw bis only remedy was patience, as 
listen he must, there being no chance of es¬ 
caping the torrent of her volubility. 

** A dearth of words a woman need not fear. 

But ’tis a task indeed to learn—to hear.” 

** If you do become my inmate, sir, I am con¬ 
vinced yon will soon he obliged to admit, with 
the greatest gratitude to Providence too, that 

a never were so comfortable in your life 
re. 

“ The advantages of the situation are incalcu¬ 
lable—the new patent omnibus passes every 
half hour direct to the Bank, with the politest 
of Jehus and the most attentive of cadsthen 
suddenly recollecting, that some gentlemen did 
not like it to be thought that they had funded 
ptupcrt) , she added, with infinite tact, “ or to 
any other part of the city.” 

** Indeed! that is very convenient—but I have 
not observed one since I have been here, 
ma’am.” 

“ Oh dear, no! Bir, nothing vulgar passes by 
the Terrace, not even a donkey cart with vege¬ 
tables ; they all stand at the comer, which is but 
a mere step.” 

“Then I think I’ll engage them at once, 
ma’am, and take possession immediately.” 

“ Do you generally dine at home, sir, or do 
yeu belong to a club ?” 

“Adub! no, I abominate them.” 

"So do I, sir—leading gentlemen into all 
sorts of wickednesses.” 

“No—not exactly wickednesses, ma’am, 
but—” 

“ Very true, sir, as you justly observe, but 
exposing them to dangers in coming home 
alone of a night. La! I could not bear to 
think of what might befall you on such occa¬ 
sions.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, ma’am, for your 
concern, hut I am tolerably cautious. 

“ So I’ll go now, and get my things. Shall 
only want a chop and potato to-day,”—saying 
which, with a profound bow to her as profound 
curtsey, Mr. Simons took his leave for the pre¬ 
sent. And while he wends his way to the 
Easton Square Hotel, mid she pope up stairs 
just to take a peep in the looking-glass, and see 
that aH is correct for the gentleman, I will take 
that opportunity of making my readers better 
acquainted with them— Place aux dames . Mrs. 
Morrison was a widow, and owned to thirty; of 
course she left something to the imagination— 
hut then it must be by the rule of addition, 
not subtraction; however, she certainly was not 
j her figure was rather above the middle 
rise, Mid of a ruvismmte enbonpoint; of her 
eomptarion you would say— 

" Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and canning hand laid on 

eyas were of a light hazel, full and spar- 
and every fe ature was of corresponding 
Rtaeemdbeattty; sbehad away,when convening 


with the lords of the creation, of casting her 
eyes bashfully down,—but whether from a sense 
of their superiority, and her own unworthiness, 
or whether with a view to the better displaying 
of her long dark eye-lashes, deponent sakhnot. 
She had also another way , when conversing, of 
naming her fingers over the hem of her pocket 
handkerchief,—hut whether that was to show 
her hands, which were remarkably white, and 
finely formed, must also be left to conjecture;— 
suffice to say, these ways gave her a very pretty 
and becoming air of feminine timidity. 

She had just entered on the second stage of 
widowhood—the most interesting female cos¬ 
tume—the shroud-like ruff under the chin be¬ 
ing superseded by the broad-hemmed strings, 
tied with a dtgayee bow on one side; a pelerine, 
bim decoUette, attached by a handsome jet 
broach, and her “ petit tablier de grisette” ren¬ 
dered her tort-h-fait tres app&issante. She 
had seen what is termed “ better days; ” that 
is, that although her father had been in trade, 
and her husband also, still, from both having a 
flourishing business, and living thoughtlessly 
up to it, she enjoyed the utmost luxury, as an 
only daughter, after she left a very expensive 
boarding-school, and also as a wife, when she 
married the supposed wealthy silk-mercer, Mr, 
Morrison, whom, as a widower, and with a fa¬ 
mily, she would not have thought of throwing 
herself away upon, with her beauty and accom¬ 
plishments, had he not been very rich indeed. 
At liis death, she discovered her lamentable 
mistake, and resolved, if ever she entered into 
the holy state again, to be quite, quite sure of a 
comfortable income, should she have the mis¬ 
fortune to survive her second husband. Sfiie 
had not yet met with the favoured individual 
who was to realize this innocent scheme of in¬ 
dependence. Metis, nous verrons. 

Mr. Peter Simons might be fifty-five, or he 
might be sixty—he certainly was there or there¬ 
abouts j of a tall, spare make, with a fresh, 
healthy complexion, and remarkable neatness 
and precision in his dress, which was uniformly 
of black; (he having been originally of the clerical 
profession, he thought it more consistent than 
changing with every fashion;) he was still what 
might be considered a catch with some ladies; 
he wore his hair powdered, and combed back 
off his forehead, which was lofty and intellec¬ 
tual ; while his clear grey eye bad an expression 
of penetration which showed deep reflection, 
when it met yours, which was, however, seldom, 
being restrained by a painfully nervous temper¬ 
ament from regarding even the persons he 
conversed with often. 

(To be continued .) 


THE CELESTIAL COURSE. 

A SCANDINAVIAN IDEA. 

BT MBS. COLONEL HARTLEY. 


The Man of the Moon is an archer bright; 

When he draws the cord of his silver bow, 

The shot stars fell ’midst the dead of night, 

For his beaming arrows, of bnmished light, 

Strike with a radius tree. 

When the Pointers spring from their sparkling lair 
To follow the Wane of their master’s cheer, 

They hunt the Lion and they race the Bear 
And Signs of the Zodiac round the sphere, 

As seasons revolve for the coming year. 


THE YOUNG MOURNER^ 

BY M&&. EDWARD THOMAS. 

Out when I think of thee, my heart is fain 
To bide thee ihere, and whisper, “ Peaee! be still 1” 
How affluent is that heart in wishes vain ! 

To make thee blest how prodigal in will! 

1 long to aid, till wishing doth attain 
The giddiest pinnacle of wild excess, 

When, the brain reeling with extremest pain 
Sinks rapid in the void of nothingness. 

Oh I call not love a blessing—’tis to me 
The direst curse that I have ever known, 

Nor for myself I heeded poverty; 

But, oh my God 1 its weight for thee alone. 

Why is that mighty sympathy between 
Young hearts, whose hopes are merest mockeries ? 
Why are the ties of Nature strongest seen 
In those who feel but passion's agonies ? 

At times, 1 wish that we had never met; 

Yet soon the B&orilege my heart forswears; 

For that devoted heart can ne'er forget 
It has been exquisite to soothe thy cares. 

My beautiful 1 for thee I fortune ask, 

That thou mayst once again look brightly blest; 

I cannot picture to my mind the task 
That would seem irksome if it gave thee rest. 

O thou so young! feel’st nought of youngness left—*■ 
Thy chsek is pale as Age’s, with long woe ; 

For, oh thine heart of sunshine is bereft, 

Which ought to lend that cheek a roseate glow l 
Dim are the eyes where pleasure ought to beam. 
The sadden’d eyes of life’s most laughing years; 
Nor can Love light them with his radiant gleam, 
For they are veiled in ever flowing tears! 

When to deceive me, thou essay'st to smile, 

No shade of joy in the attempt I trace ; 

Then cease, for ever cease the pious guile: 

’Tis the heart’s gladness must illume the face l 
Weep, weep for ever 1 rather ever weep, 

Than so distort thy grief-sealed lips again. 

It racks me waking—but, oh, when I sleep, 

Comes that feint smile to lend night-visions pain 1 
Weep, then, my idolized, I’ll weep with thee, 

Since tears must be thy portion here below; 

I’ll search my bosom’s depths of misery, 

And ope the sluices of perpetual woe. 

Yet spite thy suffering, my sanguine heart— 
Hope’s prophet—fondly now predicts to me, 

A Salem in this wilderness will start, 

Of joy, and happiness, and love for thee; 

For Virtue, dearest, cannot ever grieve— 

Nor yet can Sorrow ever here abide— 

“ Hope on, hope ever,” then, still, still believe, 
Though prosperous scorners thy true faith deride. 
Hark ! hark that music! ’tis an angel sings, 

From Heav’n descending, with command of love, 
To dry thy flowing tears with its soft wings: 

And whisper, ** Seraphs never weep above !’* 


FROM 

OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Cherx Amje,— 


Boulevard des Italiene, 
October 26, 1843. 


Every variety of silk, mousst&ines de laine , cache - 
mires, the richest tissues of Smyrna, reps imperial, 
pekin damas with satin stripes, pekins of two 
shades, poults de soie shot, pekins Person shot 
with gold colour, velours 4fricain in curious 
patterns, fbulards sprigged with pines, brochSes 
with olives, Ac., Irish poplins, poplins h doubles 
reflets and brochdes, camSl/on Singapore, reps 
Marquise , camteon a facettes and la Royal Peri , 
Ac., are the fashionable materials for the season* 
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It is considered that there is much improvement in 
worsted materials of dress; for simple and every¬ 
day wear, each entires in plaids Douglas Stuart , 
or Glasgow, are in much variety as to shades and 
contrasts of colour, which will also be the case with 
flannellcs Ecossaises and crapes of Thibet wool, 
checked and striped, as well as pekins de laine : 
these will be principally used as robes redingotes , 
peignoirs ferrds, high dresses of a simple make, 
with full backs and tight sleeves, merely orna¬ 
mented with jockeys, godets, or double biais ; the 
pelerine of small size, which covers the shoulders, 
and may be buttoned from top to bottom, will still 
be made with these dresses; they are much re¬ 
stricted as to trimmings, which are generally con¬ 
fined to some light gimp, or fancy buttons; the 
corsages continue to be made long waisted, but not 
to the extreme ; a little busqul, but without making 
a very sharp point, and the skirts still very long ; 
and with these, negligls pockets are still made, 
their great convenience favouring their continuance. 
As a general observation, I may say the make of 
dresses is high, in the style of the redingote puri- 
taine. Gimp still continues to form a favourite 
article in trimmings, and to enrich it, gold, silver, 
beads, or jet, &c. &c. frequently vary it in style; 
resilles , fringes in chenille , or cord in coloured silk, 
will also be very fashionable to ornament the redin¬ 
gotes of satin or velvet; points de Venise and gui¬ 
pure of silk will often replace the open gimp ; the 
point de Venise is very elegant intermixed with 
beads or bugles, and has been much used for cover¬ 
ing dresses; it is placed of three different widths 
at the bottom of the skirt, and as berthe round the 
corsage , and sometimes forms three guilles on front 
of skirt. 

In dinner dresses we observed a redingote of 
lilac silk open in front, each side finished by a 
plaiting of the same; corsage half-high on the 
shoulders, open en coeur in front, the back part 
trimmed with plaitings, and lacing in front to the 
waist; a guimpe of muslin, sleeves a VOrientate, 
narrow at the top and enlarging from the elbow 
half-way down the arm, edged with a plissf ; under 
dress of Scotch cambric trimmed with broad lace 
flounce, surmounted by embroidery ; a dress of 
blue poult de soie ornamented with three rows of 
gimp; high body with point; tight sleeves with puff¬ 
ings of muslin to the elbow. Dresses of scarabee 
taffetas are ornamented down the front of the skirt 
with a double revers en biais , wide at the bottom 
and rising in a point to the corsage , edged on each 
side by a plied of the silk material of the dress; 
high body with revers commencing at the point 
and widening in the pelerine form on the shoulders, 
closing with small buttons; tight sleeves, round 
jockeys trimmed with a plissS. Dresses of gray 
poult de soie are made with a flounce of the depth 
of half the skirt, surmounted by a plissi a la vieille 
of the same material; high body with three seams 
covered by aplissl; tight sleeves with two rows of 
plisst forming jockeys. A dress of Irish poplin 
was ornamented en tablier by three wide biais of 
green satin, very wide at the bottom and diminish¬ 
ing to the point of the corsage , which is half-high, 
tight and pointed, with drapery of satin forming 
berthe , and falling a little on the sleeve. Another 
of taffetas vert d’Ispahan glad with pink was 
ornamented in front with three small frills fes- 
tonnes in green silk arranged en tablier , very nar¬ 
row at the point of the body, widening towards the 
bottom of the skirt, rounded off at the side, where 
it terminates ; the corsage was high and tight, with 
revers festonnfs from the shoulders, forming jockeys 
on the sleeve a V Orient ale, also finished with revers 
and lined with green silk. 

The following evening dresses are among some 
of the latest that have appeared. A robe of lilac 
barege , having six tucks on the skirt, commencing 
very high near the corsage , which was with rounded 
point, cannezous of muslin with inlets of Valen¬ 
ciennes, and trimmed round with lace. A dress of 
pink muslin had a very deep flounce surmounted by 


a plisse h la vieille of the same material; corsage 
h coulisses , with long ceinture of pink sarcenet rib¬ 
bon ; short tight sleeves and numtille of applica¬ 
tion lace. A dress of tarlatans with double skirt, 
the under one long, with very deep hem; the upper 
one shorter, open in front, and trimmed all round 
with broad lace, which is continued up the sides ; 
plain body with point, and small pelerine forming 
berthe , trimmed with lace; short tight sleeves, 
without trimming. A dress of taffetas , blue Marie , 
had six small tucks edged with lace, pointed body, 
berthe of the same, trimmed with lace. Another 
of azure blue brochS satin, was trimmed with three 
guilles of Brussels lace placed on front of the skirt; 
a very deep berthe and Venetian sleeves of point 
lace attached to the bottom of the small satin 
sleeve ; the upper part being covered by the berthe, 
which was open in front in a square form, showing 
a row of diamond buttons, or a suite of ornaments 
in antique jewellery. Pompadour now in high 
fashion; a dress of pink watered silk had trim¬ 
mings of Alengon point lace arranged so as to form 
quite a tunic of lace. 

As the season advances, the demand for furs be* : 
comes more general ; not only muffs, but trim- j 
mings of dresses in swansdown, chinchilla , gribe , 
pelerines and camails of ermine, sable, marten, 
fox, Ac., are all in preparation ; and as we may 
reasonably expect a cold winter, they will be much 
worn. Camails with hoods and twines de dames 
are bordered and even lined with fur; they are 
wide, with a tight corsage , high and with revers, 
which may be crossed or not, being merely fastened 
by buttons or olives ; they are made of cachemire 
cloth, ornamented with braid, lined with fur, and 
have a small collar similar to that of a man’s coat; 
the sleeves also of that form, but wider at the top, 
to admit the under sleeve; this style threatens to 
supersede the paletot Russe. 

Muffs are also in preparation, and many camails 
and cardinal pelerines of velvet and satin will be 
lined and bordered with the most expensive furs. 

There is no doubt that pelisses , toumous and 
manteaux will be all worn this winter ; they will at 
least bear the same names, though the form, orna¬ 
ments,* &c. will offer some variety and novelty. 
The new scarf called tcharpe yacht Victoria , is a 
tartan plaid, in large checks of warm soft texture, 
and very large size. Pelisses (cloaks) of cachemire 
are lined with satin, quilted like embroidery; scarfs 
of velours camllton are with revers and half sleeves ; 
the pelisses of velvet, with large round collars and 
half sleeves, will be very fashionable; the mantel 
of marron satin brocht en reliefs velouUs , lined 
with pink or blue, quilted and trimmed with broad 
lace, will form an elegant addition to the carriage 
dress. A manteau of cachemire of a reddish gray 
colour, very full in the skirt, was with a large col¬ 
lar richly embroidered in crochet and passe in the 
renaissance style; this large collar formed pelerine 
behind, and finished in front with ttole ends; it 
was deep enough to cover the opening of the arms, 
which could be closed, if wished, and exclude the 
cold air. 

Veils, whose revival is so recent, will long con¬ 
tinue fashionable; lace is also much in use for 
winter bonnets, and intermixes well with satins, 
velvets, velours kpingU, figured silks, Ac., the pre¬ 
vailing materials now in use. 

The autumnal bonnets continue to be made 
small and low at the ears, a little more rounded in 
the crown, the fronts more open; capotes plissees 
are trimmed with honeysuckle, stocks, sweet peas, 
and those of gros de Naples with a cock’s feather 
and mancinis of wild flowers. Satin capotes co¬ 
vered with lace, and capotes quilted of pink, black, 
or pearl gray, are fashionable, as well as bonnets of 
satin enveloped in a voilette of blond with long 
lappets; and bonnets of violet velvet are lined 
with velours epingU , and have a bouquet of short 
full marabouts; borinets of velvet of NapoUon 
blue, or camdUon , are ornamented with a bird of 
Paradise mouchete placed between two cretes of 


ribbon; for demi toilette , a capote of pensfe satin 
plied had each fold covered by a black lace en¬ 
twining above the satin. Green velvet bonnets have 
been made lined with white velvet, and ornamented 
with a long green feather, carelessly placed on the 
front. White satin bonnets are lined with pink, 
and taffetas d’ltalie have small feathers arranged 
en demi guirlande. 

Many pretty velvet bonnets are ornamented with 
birds having the plumage shaded, and flexible as 
the finest ostrich feather ; these birds mounted in 
the style of bird of Paradise, but much smaDer, 
are shaded to match the colours suitable for b<m. 
nets ; sometimes two are placed inclining to the 
lame side, and have a very elegant effect, in white 
for instance, on a capote of white satin—in black 
diamente with blue or flame-colour, on a bonnet of 
black velvet. One of the prettiest novelties ire 
the bonnets of velvet colibre ornamented with 
marabouts, also colibri , that is a mixture of 
blue and red glad with white, which forms t 
charming effect; the capote Andalouse is likely to 
be much approved ; the graceful manner in which 
the voile <? charpe is disposed renders it one of the 
most elegant novelties of the moment. A capote 
of marine satin entirely covered with rich black 
lace is very elegant. A bonnet of violet velvet 
lined with citron was ornamented with aigrette! 

| and marabouts; inside were oreilles (Tours inter- 
| mixed with roses. 

All articles of embroidery, as we mentioned in 
our last number, run on large spots, rings, or 
coffee berries; after these, running patterns a 
vermicelle, filiagree in chain stitch, tambour, or 
braid ; the new manteaux chalet, pardessous , and 
echarpes Victoria, are also embroidered. Hand¬ 
kerchiefs are always with borders composed of 
large coloured spots, scrolls of one or two coloan, 
running wreaths, with the corners and initials. 

Muslin caps are trimmed wiyh Alengon lace, aad 
ornamented with flowers made of ribbon; caps lit 
vieille, so prettily rounded and plaited with so 
much nicety, have neeuds and agrimens of ribboa 
and lappets of lace ; caps without border, or patta, 
are formed of a crown of velvet, a couronne or 
papillon of blond, and trimmed with flowers, intro¬ 
duced with taste in the folds ; in caps, the paysannt 
form predominates ; the crown is small, the head- 
piece flat on the forehead, with long lappets reach¬ 
ing below the cheeks, and ribbon either of gauze or 
satin shaded in one colour, from the white edge to 
the dark one. 

It is remarked that coiffures of hair are gene¬ 
rally worn rather higher; en neglige they are in 
bandeaux, with tortoiseshell comb; in the evening, 
or for small parties, some flowers are mixed in, or 
a wreath of roses is placed above the forehead; on 
each side of the bandeaux, a small bouquet of myo- 
sotis , if more fulness is required. A dress hat of 
pink crape is pretty, having on one side three small 
marabouts , and on the other a bouquet of flowers. 
The coiffure Peri, Castillone , and Montespan. the 
latter formed of blond lappets and shaded vehet 
ribbon, are very pretty. 

An elegant little coiffure recently worn, termed 
Thamar, was composed of a demi voile qf dent tile 
d'or, or tulle embroidered in gold and silk, en¬ 
veloping the back hair, the two ends falling very 
low on one side, and finished with a gold and silk 
fringe: this description of turban is worn very 
backward on the head ; but that which gives it a 
foreign look is the bandelette of gold or precious 
stones which crosses the forehead at the roots of 
the hair, and is attached to the turban at the sides ; 
large tovffes of hair at each side the cheeks suit 
well with this style of coiffure; it has also been 
made in a resille of gold and poncean silk, with a 
torsade of gold and poncean for bandelet. We have 
also the coiffure Aragonaise ; the coiffures a Is 
reine Berthe and the little couronne a la ^ er ^f 
gold and beads a jour forms the circle of the head, 
and fastens behind with tassels; a resiUe cored of 
chenille or red silk intermixed with branches ot 
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coni is very pretty encircled with a rouleau of 
nme in silver or gold. A vous, Hfc. E. C. 

p jj,—Black, which for some time has been so 
(utooable in every article of dress, still continues 
ishvoor; petms striped and checked, satins brocket 
ud plain, damn, levantmee, velvets, &c., all are in 
fan* in black. A black satin eurtout is a pretty 
vital costume, reaching very little below the 
bee, ind ornamented at the bottom with a deep 
foB a Waif plaited in large folds, which is edged 
oamm black lace, surmounted by a ruche of 
nds; the two sides in front, the armhole, and the 
■ail collar, are all likewise trimmed with a ruche . 
Pdermet are made in four pieces, two for the front 
tvo for the back to the top of the shoulder, 
tibew last uniting in a straight seam. Morning 
ho of Aipaga checked bine and black are 
moated down the centre with a row of silk 
taw; the body is high of the Amazon form, 
with buttons which meet those of the skirt; 
itnaif Orientate, with under ones of muslin and 

Ik latest novelties in bonnets are those of 
nfavr lomf, with feathers shaded in two colours. 
Bfacfc Tibet bonnets trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
kick and pink, and a long black feather shaded 
wh pink, are pretty. 

Bobei h la ChdteUtine, reeillet h la Chdlelaine, 
mfvm b la Chdlelaine, allure in vogue; one of the 
litter is composed of a light feuillage of every 
ibde of green intermixed with small seeds of gold 
or drer, which after forming demi- couronne , the 
foUi m or seed falls at the side from the ear to 
tie drat, with the hair in bands or plaits ; the 
efecti pretty: the guirlcmde Eelelie is also pretty ; 
it is formed of small pink and white or blue and 
riitc lowers forming a wreath placed above the 
fobad, and ties behind with two ribbons matching 
decolours of the flowers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress.— Robe of mousseline 
admire; the corsage is high to the throat, with 
•dj i small ruche ; a band of velvet descends to 
tk vast, which is rounded ; sleeves & la religieuae, 
dpd with bands of 'velvet, and under ones of 
; two tucks or folds of velvet on the skirt. 
Boset of dahlia-coloured velvet, ornamented with 
fab rotad the edge, and long tinted feather. 

No. 1- Carriage Dress. —Robe redingote of 
*31 d the nankeen colour ; the corsage is quite 
ornamented with soutache (braid) in a 
bek de«g«, which is repeated down the centre and 
dc bottom of the skirt; tight long sleeves. Bonnet 
°f piak satin, with biais round the edge, and 
foven. 

No. 3.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of satin and 
***tdet of velvet, trimmed all round with a band 
rf checked velvet of the same colour, of the round 
fdamt form behind, with long ends in front. 
k°oet of white satin, ornamented with blond 
fa* **d feathers. 

No. 4.— Walking Dress. —Robe of shot silk, and 
nenleau of cachemire with col pelerine of velvet 
*bkh descends the front, ending in a point with 
duels, and edged with gimp ; bands of velvet also 
fae the front. Bonnet of black velvet, ornamented 
lace and roses, and nceuds and brides of pink 
tihhon. 

No. 5.— Promenade Dress. — Manteau of satin, 
*7 tmeQ ted with velvet collar, and bands of velvet 
^ rontid, also from the shoulder and armhole con- 
taa «d to the bottom of the manteau , and orna- 
•eeted with brandenbourgs. Bonnet of pink 
“ho, with demi- guirlande of flowers, with feuil- 
hft. 

No. 6.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of shot silk ; the 
is open & cceur nearly to the waist, and 
i **oss; it is finished round the neck with 

ribbon, which meets at the waist, and or- 
***** rite skirt en lab tier. Cap of tulle , in 


folds crossing the forehead, and rounded off in a 
little fulness at the ears, and puffings of ribbon 
placed across it. 

No. 7.— Young Lady's Morning Dress.—Robe 
of gros de Naples t the corsage is high and pointed at 
the waist, with revere laid on from the shoulders, 
which are scolloped; three rows of the same trim¬ 
ming ornament the tight sleeves; the two deep 
flounces on the skirt are scolloped to match, the 
upper one has heading of the same. Coiffure of 
hair in long ringlets. 

No. 8.— Manteau de soirie of dahlia-coloured 
velvet, with collar pelerine , and large sleeves; 
the whole trimmed round with marten fur. Coif¬ 
fure of hair in bandeaux , and torsade of black hair 
crossing the summit of the head. 

No. 9.—Leghorn bonnet trimmed with ribbon 
and feather of the same colour. 

No. 10.—Straw bonnet trimmed with pink rib¬ 
bon plissi, and feather of the same colour. 

No. 11. —Dinner cap of lace, with flowers, 
without brides. 

No. 12. —Bonnet of green silk, with ruche and 
trimmings of the same colour. 

No. 13.— Capote of pink silk, with demi-gutr- 
lande of flowers. 

PLATE II. 

No. 1.— Walking Dress. —Robe redingote of 
green satin ; the corsage a cceur, with revers edged 
with point de Venice, brandenbourgs down the 
centre of corsage and skirt, which is also orna¬ 
mented en tablier by point de Venice ; sleeves h 
r Orientate , with under ones of muslin in bouillons. 
Capote of paille poult de soie, ornamented with 
flowers and plissis of ribbon. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of levantine; the 
corsage is pointed at the waist and square at the 
top, with bands of velvet laid across ; sleeves d 
V Orientate, lined with pink and edged with velvet, 
under ones of muslin ; two velvet tucks ornament 
the bottom of the skirt. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
with wreath of small flowers on the crown. 

No. 3.— Morning Dress. — Robe de chambre of 
cachemire ; the corsage is tight to the throat, with 
pelerine of embroidered velvet, which is continued 
en revers down the centre of the skirt; moderate 
size sleeves with under ones of muslin in bouillons. 
Cap a la paysanne of embroidered muslin. 

No. 4.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of striped cache¬ 
mire, with high body. Polonaise of satin, with 
revers of velvet; it is open in front, and attached 
to the waist by a cordeliere ; sleeves a V Orient ale 
and under ones of muslin. Muff of ermine. Bon¬ 
net of pink satin, ornamented with puffings of rib¬ 
bon, and very rich deep veil of white lace. 

No. 5.— Young Lady's Dress. —Robe of foulard 
Ecossais ; the corsage is pointed, with nceud and long 
ends of ribbon ; it is high, and has a revers forming 
berthe of the same, trimmed with a plissi of ribbon ; 
the sleeves are tight, ornamented with s plissi; a 
very deep biais ornaments the skirt, which is looped 
up at the sides by a plissi of ribbon, giving the 
effect of a double skirt. Capote of green silk, 
ornamented with a demi guirlande of roses, and 
white tulle ruche at the edge. 

No. 6.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of mousseline 
cachemire, and manteau of satin ; it is full, and 
reaches a little below the knees, and has a pelerine 
with long ends, and revers trimmed with biais put 
on a little full, and headed by a bouillon , and large 
loose sleeves. Bonnet of pink satin, ornamented 
with flowers and bands of narrow black velvet. 

No. 7.—Carriage Dress. —Robe of striped poult 
de soie; the corsage is with rounded point and 
revers trimmed with frill of the same festonni; 
sleeves a bouillons, and flounces festonnis on the 
skirt. Bonnet of blue velvet, with guirlande of 
white feathers. 

*JNo. 8.— Young Lady's Dress. —Robe of mous¬ 
seline cachemire; the corsage is high and rounded 
at the waist, with folds from the shoulders to the 
waist; tight sleeves, with double jockey orna¬ 


mented with gimp cord; three flounces on the slrirt 
festonnis and headed with gimp cord. Bonnet of 
black velvet lined and edged with lilac, and knot¬ 
ted marabout feathers of the same colour. 

No. 9.—Dinner cap of tulle trimmed with lace 
and flowers. 

No. 10.— Capote a coulisses of paille satin, with 
trimmings of the same. 

No. 11.—Dress cap of point lace, formed of 
lappets, which round off at the ears, where a small 
rose is placed. 

No. 12.—Bonnet of pink satin, with wreath of 
flowers. 

No. 13.—Morning cap of muslin trimmed with 
lace, which is plain round the face, and rounds off 
with a little fulness at the ears, and puffings of 
green ribbon. 

PLATE III. 

No. 1.— Carriage Dress. —Robe of camilion 
silk ; the corsage is low, with rounded point and 
berthe of the same trimmed with fringe; ceinture of 
ribbon with long ends ; long tight sleeves, with 
jockeys edged with fringe; guimpe of muslin plissi, 
with double row of lace edging round the throat. 
Capote of poult de soie of a very straight form, 
trimmed with plissi of ribbon of the same colour. 

No. 2.— Carriage Dress . —Robe of striped pekin; 
the body is high to the throat, with small em¬ 
broidered collar ; sleeves a la riligieuse, with under 
ones of muslin ; two very deep flounces en biais 
on the skirt. Bonnet of pink satin, with flowers. 

No. 5.—Promenade Dress.— Robe of mousseline 
cachemire, with flounces edged with ruches, and 
mantelet of velours camilion forming deep pelerine 
behind, and long ends in front, with revers at the 
throat; the whole trimmed round with flutings of 
the same, which at the back is in two rows. Bon¬ 
net of white satin, with single ostrich feather laid 
across. 

No. 4.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of glad silk; 
the corsage is plain and with ceinture, and has a 
berthe of the same, which is open on the shoulders, 
and finished all round with a plissi of ribbon; 
long tight sleeves, with two rows of plissi; three 
rows of similar trimming, but wider, ornament the 
bottom of the skirt. Bonnet of pink velours 
epingli, with feather of the same colour. Guimpe 
of plain muslin, with narrow edging of lace round 
the throat. 

No. 5.— Walking Dress. —Rohe redingote of 
levantine silk ; the corsage inclines to the Amazon 
form, with collar of the same; sleeves h la Louis 
XIII. with bouillons forming epaulets and edging 
the lower part; under ones of muslin a coulisses. 
Bonnet of the straight cottage form, with wreath 
of flowers laid across. 

No. 6.— Morning Dress. —Robe of watered silk; 
the corsage is moderately high, with folds from the 
shoulder meeting in a point in front; the sleeves 
are rather small, with jockeys and revers at the 
hands; under ones of muslin. Cap of tulle t with 
three rows of narrow lace round the face and puffing 
of ribbon round the crown. 

No. 7.— Morning Dress. — Robe de chambre of 
checked bourre desoie lined with lilac ; the corsage 
is full, with collar of velvet and loose sleeves, with 
revers of velvet; ceinture of ribbon with long ends. 
Cap of tulle, with two rows of lace plain over the 
forehead and rounding off at the ears, ornamented 
with rosettes and leaves of ribbon. 

No. 8.— Walking Dress. —Robe of mousseline 
cachemire ; the corsage is high, with revers from 
the shoulders, and ceinture tying at the side ; three 
tucks en biais graduating in size on the skirt. 
Bonnet of velours ipingli, with ostrich feathers. 

No. 9.— Capote a coulisses of lavender silk, with 
Camilla of velvet. 

*|No. 10.—Bonnet of paille satin, with wreath of 
flowers. 

No. 11.—Morning cap of embroidered muslin, 
with narrow lace round the edge and band of ribbon 
crossing the head, with nceud and flowers at the side. 
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No. 12.—Bonnet of white satin, with ostrich 
feathers tinted with pink. 

No. 13.—Bonnet of wilour* 4pimgU , with cock’s 
feather. 


Fraud. —A new species of artifice has just come 
to our knowledge, against which we feel it our duty 
to put the public on their guard. It is well known 
that Messrs. Rowland and Sons have, by a 
series of labours and highly successful experiments, 
succeeded in discovering and preparing for the 
toilet, articles which have obtained a universal re¬ 
putation all over the world. Some vile and un¬ 
principled imitators, destitute alike of honour and 
of talent, have conceived the nefarious idea of fa. 
bricating articles, so closely resembling those of 
Messrs. Rowland, as to require a somewhat care¬ 
ful observation to detect the difference. The 
objects consist of some pernicious and injurious 
compound, which is offered to the public under the 
name of Real Macassar Oil for the Hair, or 
Kalydor for the Complexion —articles which, 
as prepared by Messrs. Rowland, are universally 
preferred and esteemed. The only mode for the 
purchaser to avoid the imposition, and escape the 
baneful effects which their vile counterfeits will 
infallibly produce, is to inspect, with great care, 
the bottles and labels, and to ascertain that they 
bear the actual signature of Messrs. Rowland and 
Sons. No others are genuine. 


C0 CTarredpanbentd. 

We feel again called upon—egotistical though it be—to 
talk of ourselves ; and we feel assured of a patient hearing, 
aa it is for your benefit, gentle reader, we dilate. To show 
that we fully estimate the extensive and daily increasing 
patronage bestowed upon us, and also to meet the wishes 
of many of our Subscribers, we have made arrangements 
for giving a set of Quadrilles and a Walti ; and as the 
festive season commencing a new year is generally deemed 
the most congenial time of “ tripping it on the light fan¬ 
tastic toe,” they will be given in the Nos. for December 
and January. 

v J. R., Celia, and Mephiatophilea are respeotftilly de¬ 
clined. 

We shall be glad to hear from Julia. 


LITERATURE. 

Summer Offerings. By William Gaspey, Au¬ 
thor of 44 Poor-Law Melodies, 7 ’ &c. &c. Lon¬ 
don : Thomas Cadell, Strand. 

Summer Offerings —Ay, truly; for never did 
Flora wreathe a more fragrant garland for its esti- 
ferous brow I It has been said, there is no book, 
however had, but what some good may be derived 
from its perusal. The one before us is all good— 
pure—elevated—permeated by a wholesome piety, 
and a trustfulness in Providence, it would be well 
if all felt with equal fervour. We sincerely wish 
it that public patronage its intrinsic merits entitle 
it to ; and we hope it will meet with it, as the 
price, even by the most parsimonious of literary 
supporters, cannot be an obstacle—being only 
ope shilling! 

The Illuminated Magazine. Edited by Douglas 
Jerrold. Vol. I. Published at 2, Crane Court. 
A half yearly volume of the above superb work 
now lays before us. The coup d'ceil of the exterior 
is fascinating—twinkling with chaste, brilliant stars, 
truthfully illustrative of the coruscant genius 
which has entranced us within, and, traced with all 
the charming delicacy of nature, representations 
of flowers delightfully commingling—all being in ex¬ 
cellent keeping to render the union of art and litera¬ 
ture, even to the outward covering, perfect in this 
unique Monthly. We carefully raise the glittering 
back to revivify our memory with some of its 
talented pages, when our eyes are greeted with a mag¬ 
nificent, illuminated title-page, singular and beauti¬ 
ful, adding another grace to the work, and rendering 
us conscious that it must be under theguidanceof one 
possessing a refined and cultivated taste—as even 
in trifling details we find all harmonize in creating 
unalloyed elegance, in which no expense appears to 
deter the efforts to obtain such result. How 185 


engravings, 98 original articles, and 348 pages of 
large sized letter press,—the production of authors, 
artists, and engravers of the highest acknowledged 
celebrity, in magnificent gilt edged binding, oaa be 
afforded for the trifling hud of eight shillings, is a 
mystery beyond our ken. We certainly are of 
opinion, as other purchasers of the work must be, 
that the beat of the bargain is poaseseed by the 
public. We cannot, this month, enter into a 
review of the various articles of the two last 
months’ Numbers ; but having heartily laughed at 
many of the strange, philosophic conceits expressed 
in the article by the Editor, entitled 44 Chronicles 
of Clovernook, 7 ’ we select for the amusement of 
our fair readers the following singular passage by a 
deep and observant writer of the opposite sex, 
wondering, and asking our readers to wonder, if ever 
such things can be:— 

44 1 will take a man,” said the Hermit, 44 who on 
his outstart in life, sets his hat acock at matrimony 
—a man who defies Hymen and all his wicked wiles. 
Nevertheless, sir, the man must wear a shirt; the 
man must have a washerwoman. Think you, that 
that shirt, returning from the tub, never wants one 
—two—three buttons ? Always, sir—always. Sir, 
though I am now an anchorite, I have lived in your 
bustling world, and seen, ay, quite as much as any 
one of its manifold wickedness. Well, the man— 
the buttonless man—at first calmly remonstrates 
with his laundress. He pathetically wrings his 
wrists at her, and shows his condition. The 
woman turns upon him her wainscot face, and 
promises amendment. The thing shall never hap¬ 
pen again. The week revolves. Think you, the 
next shirt has its just and lawful number of but¬ 
tons ? Devil a bit I” * * * 

44 Well, sir,” said our host, after an effort, 
44 week after week the poor man wrangles with his 
washerwoman: from the very gentleness of even 
maidenly complaint, the remonstrance rises to even 
a hurricane of abuse; and still the washerwoman, 
as it would seem bound by her oath to her un¬ 
married sisterhood, brings home no shirt complete 
in all its buttons. Man—the fiercest of his kind— 
cannot always rage. He becomes tired;—ashamed 
of clamour. He sighs, and bears his buttonless 
fate. His thoughts take a new turn. In his me¬ 
lancholy his heart opens; he is softened—subdued ; 
and in this, his hour of weakness, a voice—a de¬ 
mon voice—whispers to him, 4 Fond, foolish man 1 
why trust thy buttons to an alien ? Why helplessly 
depend upon the needle and thread of one who 
loves not thee, but thy shilling ? Take a wife; 
have a woman of thine own, who shall care for thy 
buttons! 7 ” * * * * 

44 Sir,” said the Hermit, 44 ’tis not a thing to 
idly laugh at. Take fifty matches, and be assured 
of it, if you sift ’em well, out of forty, at least, 
you’ll find buttons in some shape at the bottom of 
’em.”— 44 It may be,” we said.— 44 It is,” cried 
the Hermit, with emotion. 44 Asses are led by 
their noses; men by their buttons.” 


We have much satisfaction in directing the at¬ 
tention of our readers to the advertisement which 
appeiffs in the present Number of our Journal, 
explanatory of the objects and intentions of the 
44 Association for the Aid and Protection of Dress- 
Makers and Milliners.” It may, perhaps, be neces¬ 
sary that we should give a slight sketch of the cir- | 
cis m stances which led to the establishment of this 
Institution. 

Although from time to time the attention of the 
public has been called to the long hours of work 
exacted in this occupation, the details of the evils 
resulting from the present mode of conducting the 
business, as disclosed in the Parliamentary Report 
of the Children’s Employment Commission, caused 
a feeling among all ranks of society, that the time 
was arrived when some decided effort was necessary 
to rescue from exhausting toil the many helpless 
beings, who sighed in secret over their nnhappy 
lot. This feeling it was which led some (ladies of 


the highest rank to step forward in order to remove 
what may well be called a national disgrace. 

It has been our good fortune to see the legisla¬ 
ture engaged in the noble work of defending chit 
dren and infonts from the bondage in which they 
had been so long held, and sdll more recently haw 
we witnessed the extinction of the abominatknu 


which were so long concealed in the gloom of the 
mine from the public eye. May we not iadaige 
in the pleasing hope, that by choice, rather than by 
coercion, the poor dress-makers may bo plsccdis 
a position as favourable as that which the factsy 
child has obtained by an Act of Parliament ? Thau 
whose character and interests are more eapeealy 
concerned—the principals of establishments—lam 
through the countenance and support of an Astoria- 
tion boasting in its list of subscribers the highest 
nobility of the realm, an opportunity of ricud| 
their business from imputations which, altboogfc 
they may have sometimes been e xa gger a ted, htve 
had, it is to be feared, more foundation thanoeamb 
with the character and standing of a respectfoh 
calling. 

The objects of the Association, an set forth in tk 
advertisement we have noticed, are such as tocan- 
mand our cheerful and earnest support.—To it* 
duce the hours of work within the limits obaerrri 
in other occupations; to afford, at a trifling cost, 
superior medical advice, and, what is often of mm 
consequence, pore air and repose; to encourage 
provident habits, and thus to secure the unprotected 
and youthful dress-maker from all the evils of pe¬ 
nury and destitution.—Such are the ends for vhkb 
the Association was established. For ourselves we 
are convinced, that objects like these, carried out 
by ladies whose only wish is to do good, must in the 
end be equally beneficial to the employers as veil 
as to the employed. That the present system a 
not the most successful one, the many foilms 
which occur plainly indicate; and we believe it i 
strictly in keeping with the trnth to state, that tbe 
houses in which the longest hoars are kept, iri 
the least consideration has been evinced for tk 
welfare of (he young people, are not those which 
have been the most fortunate in business. 

The class on whose behalf we plead, appeal, ini 
peculiar degree, to all the better and more gene¬ 
rous feelings of our nature: youthful, unprotected, 
often orphans, can there be a situation more tr- 
gently demanding the sympathy and the support of 
all whom a beneficent Providence has entrusted with 
the means of mitigating the sufferings andtbe 
afflictions of mankind ? The long list of sabmriben 
to the Association evinces that the public are wi¬ 
ther indifferent to the evils of the present system, 
nor unwilling to render their aid in removing dm** 
But a duty, than which one involving a higher re¬ 
sponsibility cannot be imagined, yet remains to be 
performed. The employers of those young women 
are called upon, by every consideration, to second 
the exertions of the Committee of the Association. 
By devising an improved mode of managing thl 
work-room, and thus of economising time; by en¬ 
couraging their salaried workwomen to join the Pr* 
vident Society; sod by evincing a sincere desire t» 


avail themselves of all feasible improvements, awj 
we are convinced may be accomplished. It fonH 
possible for any one, who is acquainted withtbeittn 
rior economy of our manufactories andwlher aUhd 
branches of industry, not to perceive tint mwb*j 
the existing evil must be laid to the charge.ef fol 
heads of these establishments; and until tbestp®" 
ties are brought, by religious conviction, toko®* 
and to feel the duties they have to ditchaige* 
efforts at amelioration will be rendered difowJJ 
inoperative. In the pre sent ess e, however, w sbWi 
better hopes; and doubt not, tins the pW> 
thropic objects of the above Association begin* 
more generally known among employers, that fog 
will cheerfully aid in promoting the happiuite*** 
welfare of those who are placed under fori* *•* 
trol, but who are, at the same time, entrmtej te 
their kindness, their sympathy, slid, above mU® 
their protection. 
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THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 


Mode rut o. 


COMPOSED BY \V. GRANTHAM. 



wake my slumb’rkig soul to madness. 
i ad lib. , 



, SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE, 

ng on, ring on, for since your chimes Ah, ring such pensive peals as when 
Shall never now my wedding hallow, In these tall groves I wander’d sighing, 

be the voice of other times, And listen’d to the best of men, 

And rouse their joys like spectres sallow. Who now in yonder grave is lying. 


FOURTH VERSE 

Ah, ring such peals as may recall 
Those happy hours now gone for e 
And whilst the bitter tear-drops fal<> 
And once my soul and reason sever* 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dxs Italiers, 29 th December , 1859. 

Chvri Amis. —Moires antique and French moires, brocatelles, 
pc kins sating, and materials with lozenges, are the novelties of the 
moment; brocatelles on black, marron, violet, or dark green grounds ; 
for carriage or visiting dresses, dark colours are preferred. This ma¬ 
terial, being very thick, is expressly used for plain skirts without 
trimning, still less with flounces. On black or marron satin, designs 
in lozenges, brocatelles in small black biais checks, large stripes, 
rebars Imperatrice and moire fran^aise, or satin and moire unitea by 
small Pompadour wreath. This material is in light colours, for full 
dress, bouton d'or, mat's, pink, blue, etc. Another pretty material is 
of black satin, with small lozenges and sprigs of violet, groseille, mar- 
ran or deep blue. Velvets are also worn of every colour; black for 
carriage and home wear ; light velvets, pink, mauve, blue and white, 
for weddings, are very fashionable. Velvet dresses have taken an 
important place again; the Pekin velvet, in stripes of two colours, 
make very handsome dresses; one of pink velvet had the front orna¬ 
mented by hands of mauve Terry velvet, attached at intervals by flat 
buttons, high open body, tight sleeves, with revere of Terry velvet, 
and mauve buttons. 

The materials of morning wear are simple; they are mostly of 
pekins, popelines in plaids or plain, velours de laine, velours epttigl6s, 
rips, alpaca in doable stripes, transversal, plain taffetas, particularly 
black. Woollen materials are now much used, and may be made as 
elegant ss silk ; the skirts are in deep hollow plaits, and the sleeves 
generally closing with wristband, or demi large with revers. The 
•orasges round, and ceinture with purple ; thick materials have long 
tight casaques the same as the dress; a pretty guimpe adds much to 
the elegance of these toilettes. 

Many ladies have again adopted the apron; it is pretty and con¬ 
venient, and sires a tone of simplicity to the fireside toilette, and 
accords well with the easaque Zouave. 

Morning dresses and carriage dresses are in general made of very 
handsome thick materials, of dark colours. The bodies of morning 
dresses are made open, with chkle or revers turning back ; rather an 
old fashion revived, and they are with tight sleeves ; a newer style is 
that given in osir model of a body closing at the top, but crossing over 
zt the waist. 

It appears wery singular that so much uniformity seems to be 
observed in sleeves ; variety in them is as desirable as in other things, 
and there are eeyeral pretty styles, the tight, the straight, the mode¬ 
rately wide with revers, the moderate pagoda is again worn, particu¬ 
larly of an evening, when the lower part of the arm is uncovered and 
the bracelet worn. 

Flounces are no longer worn, or very rich silks, pattes of velvet, 
large flat buttons, trimmed with lace, have replaced flounces, and 
often the skirt is quite plain. 

The akirt# are worn very bouffante at the bottom, which forms the 
difference with those of last winter, they are not so full at the top, but 
the fashion of the double raised skirt alone would prove that the man¬ 
ner of pntting on the skirt in deep plaits at the waist makes it hang in 
fall hollow flutes thst has a handsome effect. 

Ball dresses will still patronise the double skirts ; the bodies will be 
with points and draperies. Fancy berthes remain in favour. A dress 
of pink tulle over satin had eighteen flounces, plissls a la Pompadour, 
covering the skirt from top to bottom ; tight body, pointed before and 
behind; berthe of tulle, covered with four rows of pHss£. also of tulle 
ss the skirt; small bouillon «hort sleeves, covered by large floating 
sleeve of tulle, simply trimmed ; a double akirt of tulle is arap4 over 
the flounced one. and raised pn the left side by a cordon of flowers. 
White tulle will be mpstjy used, sometimes with three skirts, the upper 
one being double and raised, which, with red flowers and green foliage, 
sprinkled with gold, is very pretty; the same style is also pretty with 
white flowers. 

The easaque Zouave is very fashionable, in various styles, coloured 
cloths braided with black, black doth bnrided with colours or with 


silk of the same colour, black velvet with galons or embroidery of gold. 
The veste orientate is also very much admired; these aye rather snort, 
either square or round in front; others again are long, and form a 
deep point behind, these are termed Cantinieres. 

The paletot sac is adopted in preference to all others, though all are 
worn. The Siberian is a paletot trimmed with Astrakan plush, a kind 
of curled plush which is very fashionable, and has the same warm and 
heavy appearance as fur, but is less weighty to wear; but furs are 
also used to trim the paletots, lace and guipure for mantelets. The 
opera cloaks are of the Burnous form, of white plush or satin, or velvet 
and plush, bordered with swan's down or grebe. Small capes are 
made of satin, quilted and wadded, to throw over the shoulders; an 
elegant and new style of Burnous, made of satin lined with plush, 
instead of hood, had a deep pelerine of plush, trimmed as the Burnous, 
which is with a band of Terry velvet, edged with swan's down; these 
are made in white, grey or black satin. 

The paletot form is very generally adopted for negligl pardessus, 
made or black, brown or violet velvet, but more frequently of brown 
or black cloth; one of noisette cloth was trimmed with velvet a shade 
darker. Paletots are trimmed with galons and guimpe, rich fringes 
with or without bugles to adopt to the pelerines or m*nte**u of vel¬ 
vet ; it is the only ornament considered to be in good taste, replacing 
the hood, which Is only worn on the small evening cloak. 

A new style is introduced for morning caps, which are of blond, 
with pompons of pinked taffetas, shaded velvets mixed with black 
lace, and a large noeud is also placed on these negligt caps, and cover¬ 
ing and concealing the crown. 

The materials for bonnets are very various; a new one is Terry 
velvet, either black or of dark colours glac£ with white ; this makes a 
very elegant bonnet, ornamented by a casoer or ostrich feather, either 
black or white. The brides or strings this spason are mostly not 
ribbon but cut biais from the material, and increasing in width to the 
bottom, not unfrequently trimmed with narrow black lace. A simple 
morning bonnet was of black drawn silk, the crown soft and of crim¬ 
son taffetas, covered by a guipure, ornamented by a torsade encircling 
the crown, and continued as brides, on the side a noeud of crimson ana 
black ; it was lined inside with crimson taffetas, a noBud of black blond 
at the side, strings of red taffetas embroidered in black. A dress 
bonnet was made of white imperial velvet, wit h drapery of white yel- 
vet, confining a splendid feather, white and black, drooping at the 
side, no cap inside, but * torsade of mauve velvet and nseud of black 
lace; the torsade may be varied in colour to suit the dress. A bonnet 
of bla^k velvet had a crown of white satin, covered with black lace, 
with black and white feathers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l.—Carriage Drees. —Robe of taffetas, with three flounces, 
headed by bouillons; nigh body buttoning to the throat. Bonnet of 
sarin and velvet, with flowers. Cachmere shawl. 

Walking Dree*. —Robe of violet moire, with plain skirt and high 
body. The Empress Eugenie Mautle of superfine grey cloth, with * 
handsome frontlet of black velvet, ornamented with three sets of 
mignlettes pendant, and collar of velvet. The front being of velvet, 
lined with silk, in addition to the cloth underneath, is an excellent pro¬ 
tection for the chest. Bonnet of black velvet, with trimmings and 
feather of mauve. 

The Eugenie Mantle in plate I., and the Zouave jacket in plate IIL 
are from Ford's Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford Street, where an elegant 
assortment of Mantles, Jackets, and Opera Capes are on view. 

Walking f>rm .—Man teas of black velvet, with plain piece on the 
shoulders, forming pelerines, to which the body of the cloak is attached, 
under a plisse ana rich fringe. Bonnet of white satin, with trimmings 
of black velvet, apd clusters of small poppies, bavolet of black lace. 

PLATE II.— Djnner Dret$.— Robe of green taffetas, with open body, 
edged by a plissl of shaded ribbon ; bell sleeves, with epaulets, both 
trimmed as the body, and the same trimming, wider, is placed above 
the hem of the skirt. Coiffure of cerise velvet and black lace, with 
roses. 
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Walking Dress — Manteau of black cloth, trimmed with black velvet. 
Bonnet of mauve velvet, with flowers to match. 

Dinner Dress— Robe of grey moire, the body closes to the throat, 
with rose-coloured buttons, ceinture of the same colour of taffetas, with 
long ends, very wide sleeves lined with white, and edged by rose-coloured 
guimp; the skirt is ornamented by three rows of the same guimp in a 
wave, with nceud of taffetas in each scollage; torsade ana nceud of 
rose-coloured velvet in the hair. 

PLATE III.— Child’s Dress,— Frock of cachemire, with square body 
and basque, trimmed with narrow velvet; tight sleeves, with cuffs and 
jockey, the skirt trimmed with two different widths of velvet guimpe 
and sleeves of muslin. 

Young Lady’s Morning Dress.— Robe of popeline, with very full plain 
skirt. Jacket h la Zouave of superfine black cloth, elegantly em¬ 
broidered with gold, lined throughout with silk, and quilted. This 
jacket can be worn open from the throat so as to display a white silk, 
or muslin vest underneath. 

Morning Dress. —Robe of cachemire, with jacket of velvet. Coiffure 
of hair, with ornamental comb. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of mauve satin ; the body pointed with berthe 
of black lace aud nceud of ribbon, with long ends ; the skirt ornamented 
by five flounces of black lace, with small plisse of ribbon heading the 
top flounce ; the skirt in deep fluted plaits at the waist. Coiffure a 
l'Eugenie, with flowers. 

The Eugenie Mantle in plate I., and the Zouave jacket in plate III. 
are from Ford's Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford Street, where an elegant 
assortment of Mantles, Jackets, and Opera Capes are on view. 

PLATE IV.— Evening Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with four bouillons 
at the bottom; upper skirt of black lace; the body is pointed with 
bretelles of satin ribbon crossing the shoulders, the ends hanging to 
the bottom of the lace skirt; sleeves of two bouillons. Coiffure of 
hair and chainettes of gold. 

! Carriage Dress. —Robe of popeline, with double skirt; the upper one 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 

Tune—" The Monks of Old.” 

Summer hath praise Quaint stories told, 

For its length of days. To the mind unfold. 

And the blossoms that deck the Bright visions of days gone by ; 
lea ; And the festal song, 

i And laughing Spring In the listening throng, 

| For the birds that sing Wakes many a tender tie 

! On every green-clad tree :— And some perchance, 

| And Autumn, too. In the mazy dance. 

For the golden hue, Heed not the ancient lore; 

I That forest and field assume, But with ardour strive, 

| When the sun looks down To preserve alive, 

I From his azure throne. The game so beloved of yore. 

I And smile. on the harrest home. The cellar pour* 

And tho' Winter’s gloom Forth its choicest stores, 

Checks the flowret's bloom And the larder its richest fare ; 

I And the thicket is leafless seen; And the brimming bowl. 

The spray embossed Dispels the scowl. 

With a silver frost. Of sullen and gloomy care. 

| Glitters with diamond’s sheen:— And while thus we meet 
And holly crown'd, In communion sweet, 

Old Christmas, round The hours glide onward fast. 

Flings mirth with unsparing hand; As we sing and laugh,— 

As the misletoe. And the wine-cup quaff. 

Waves to and fro. To the days of the golden past. 

I O'er the heads of the festive band. 

I African Game. —The numbers of large game above Libonta are 
| prodigious, and they proved remarkably tame. Eighty-one buffaloes 
| defiled in slow procession before our fire one evening within gun-shot; 
i and herds of splendid elands stood by day without fear at two hundred 

| yards' distance. They were all of the striped variety, and with their 

forearm markings, large dewlaps and sleek skins, were a beautiful sight 
to see. The lions here roar much more than in the country near the 
lake, Zouga and Chobe. One evening we had a good opportunity of 
hearing the utmost exertions the animal can make in that line. We 
had made our beds on a large sand-bank, and could be easily seen from 
all sides; a lion on the opposite shore amused himself for hours by 
roaring as loudly as he could, putting, as is usual in such cases, bis 
mouth near the ground, to make the sound reverberate. The river was 
too broad for a ball to reach him, so we let him enjoy himself, certain 
that he durst not have been guilty of the impertinence in the Bushman 
country. Wherever the game abounds, these animals exist in propor¬ 
tionate numbers. Here they were very frequently seen, and two of the 
largest I ever saw seemed about as tall as common donkeys; but the 
mane made their bodies appear rather larger.— Dr. Livingstone's 
Travels. 


bordered by a wide plissA Paletot of velvet, trimmed with Astracan 
plush; large loose sleeves, with broad band of the plush, and deep 
collar of the same. Bonnet of white Terry velvet, ornamented with 
fauchon of black lace and flowers. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of velvet, with body and skirt without separa¬ 
tion, banging in deep flutes from the waist; the body is high and plain, 
ornamented by handsome guimp buttons, which are continued down 
the centre of the skirt; the sleeves are tight, with two bouillons and 
ornaments of guimp, n<Bud of velvet at the back of the head. 

PLATE V.—Dress cap of blonde, trimmed with pink satin ribbon 
and flowers. 

Habit-shirt of muslin, collar trimmed with lace and narrow black 
velvet. 

Dress cap of lace, trimmed with white camelias and crimson velvet. 

Bonnet of grey straw and tartan ribbon, ornamented with rosettes 
of narrow velvet. 

Bonnet of tuscan straw, trimmed with a black lace curtain, orange 
coloured ribbon and flowers. 

Under sleeve of cerise plush. 

Evening cap of tulle, trimmed with rosettes of blue and broad 
figured strings. 

White sleeve of jaconet, trimmed with violet ribbon, edged with lace. 

Bonnet of grey satin and straw, trimmed cord and tassels of the 
same colour, and black velvet, and a large pink rose on the front. 

Head-dress of black lace and pink feather. 

Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with black blonde over the back, 
and round the strings. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The accompanying pattern is of a high plain body, crossing in front 
at the waist, which is novel in style, as it will be observed that it closes 
at the top, and only crosses over from about half way; the sleeve 
suitable to it is a tight one. 


A Savage's Notions of Houses and Ships. —Every one re 
marked the serious deportment of the Makololo. They viewed the 
large stone houses and churches in the vicinity of the great ocean with 
awe. A house with two stories was, until now, beyond their compre¬ 
hension. In explanation of this strange thing, I had always been 
obliged to use the word for hut; and as huts are constructed by the 
poles being let into the earth, they never could comprehend how the 
poles of one hut could be found upon the roof of another, or how men 
could live in the upper story with the conical roof of the lower one in 
the middle. Some Makololo, who had visited my little house at 
Kolobeng, in trying to describe it to their countrymen at Linyanti, 
said, " It is not a hut; it is a mountain with several leaves in it." 
Commander Bedingfield and Captain Skene invited them to visit their 
vessels, the Pluto and Philomel. Knowing their fears, I told them 
that no one need go if he entertained the least suspicion of foul play. 
Nearly the whole party went; and when on deck, I pointed to the 
sailors,’and said, " Now these are all my countrymen, sent by our Queen 
for the purpose of putting down the trade of those who buy and sell 
black men." They replied, " Truly! they are just like you !" and all 
their fears seemed to vanish at once, for they went forward amongst 
the men, and the jolly tars, acting much as the Makololo would have 
done in similar circumstances, handed them a share of the bread and 
beef which they had for dinner. The commander allowed them to fire 
off a cannon; and having the most exalted ideas of its powers, they 
were greatly pleased when I told them, “ That is what they put down 
the slave trade with." The size of the brig-of-war amazed them, " It 
is not a canoe at all: it is a town *" The sailor's deck they named 
"the Kotla;" aud then, as a climax to their description of this great 
ark, added, 11 and what sort of a town is it that you must climb up 
into with a rope ?" 

Herrings. —"The lovers of fish" may be glad to learn what a 
bloater is, a mystery which I endeavonred to unravel when lately on 
the Norfolk coast. A bloater, 1 was informed, is a large plump 
herring (as we say a bloated toad,) and the genuine claimants of the 
title fall by their own weight from the meshes of the net. The origin 
of the simile—"As dead as a herring"—may not be generally 
known. This fish dies immediately upon its removal from the native 
element (strange to say) from want of air; for swimming near the 
surface it requires much, and the gills, when dry, cannot perform 
their functions.— Notes and Queries. 

A Good Idea. —A sentimental chap intends to petition Parliament 
for an act to improve the channels of affection, so that henceforth the 
“ course of true love may run smooth." 
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NORAH. 

Heavilt chimed the hour, breaking upon the stillness of the night 
like the voice of an accusing angel. It was midnight. Had the time 
act length arrived ? and must I now, like the spirit of desolation and of 
evil, steal from the hospitable roof that had sheltered mine infancy from 
misery, and my youth from guilt and all its attendant horrors ? Heaven 
knows, the thought was agony ! Turning, I half retraced my steps 
when I thought of Metacom! Disappointment acting upon the wild 
fury of a temper soured by adversity, alas! perhaps by crime, rushed 
upon my recollection. I loved him almost to madness! Could aught 
else have prompted this rash, this treacherous flight ? Do you ask 
me why I loved him ? For his very savageness to others. 

I had ever appeared gentle, playfal and timid as a young bird; but 
the spirit of my Indian race dwelt deep within my bosom, like an 
anf fnchable fire, burning for ever amid the towels of the mighty 
esth. on whose surface blooms the fragrant flowers, and rich, wide- 
spreading verdure, until the voice of nature, amid the strife and clash 
dF elements, sends it forth to desolate and overwhelm the land. 
Metacom was a savage. Call him so if you will. The bright and 
glowing image of the Deity was stamped upon hia brow. What to 
him were the inventions of civilised man ? Their luxuries but enerv¬ 
ated ; and the strong arm of the law executed the revenge which their 
pole and cowardly souls shrank terribly from wreaking. Had not the 
dominion of our fathers extended from the green isle of Aquetnet far 
into the distant wild, where the foot of man grew weary with wander¬ 
ing ? And now Metacom was a wanderer and a fugitive ! 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my bosom, as I crept with 
stealthy steps through the quiet and soundless streets. 

How solemnly falls the moonlight upon the dark foliage of the 
forest, like bright shadows of the past, illumining with a momentary 
lustre long years of misery and despair. Nature and man alike ap¬ 
peared to repose. At this hushed and holy hour, the spirit of solitude, 
with her deep mysteries and earthly superstitions, roamed unmolested 
by the contaminating presence of man. A strange feeling of awe for 
the first time oppressed my spirits. Hark! a crashing of boughs, a 
light, quick step, and Metacom stood beside me. 

“ Norah P* he murmured. 

At the sound of that loved voice, which thrilled through ray frame, 
I raised my eyea to his, and met bit kindling gaze of rapture and of 
love. 

44 Speak, my beloved ! Norah lives but in the joy of thy glance.** 
Slowly and sadly he spoke: 

“ The eagle flies to the mountain and the panther to his lair, but 
Metacom hath no refuge from the storm. When I cross the silent 
water, or gaze upon the lightning’s flash; in the dark hour when 
prowling wolves are heard ; by day, by night, the spirit of my father 
shouts, 4 Metacom! revenge! revenge 1* They have passed like snow¬ 
flake* upon the mountain, when the hot sun glares fiercely on its side. 
I must perish Norah; the last chieftain of my race. Listen ? Ere 
movn breaks upon yon smiling village, wrapped in a cloud of flames 
thou shalt behold it crackling and blazing, a bright hetacomb to the 
manes of my slaughtered followers. Then the remembrance of past 
injuries will cease, and the sweet stream of revenge, like the balmy 
fountains of the west, will heal my wounded spirit. All must perish ! 
The borne of thy childhood, she who snatched thee from the burning 
hot, (when the pale fiends upon our people burst, nor spared, of all our 
great and happy tribe, scarce one to tell the tale), she who nourished 
thee with all a mother’s care, must perish! Remember the wide 
forests that our fathers swayed, their bones that bleach upon the 
scorching plain, a perished race of warriors ; and I, homeless proscrib¬ 
ed. a price npon my head—shrinkest thou !—have I not sworn by the 
Great Spirit we worship, by all the powers of darkness and of evil, to 
j fulfil my vow !** 

| 44 No, Metacom, I shrank not.” 

“ Tis well. The western tribes have leagued together. Like the 
i roar of a torrent in its strength, we will rush upon the pale-faced race.” 
Silently and swiftly the chief departed. I returned to that dwelling 
which was soon to be wrapt in desolation and despair. At the fifth 
honr I had vowed to fire the roof, which was to be a signal for the 
work of murder. Heavily crept the time. I nerved myself for the 
task. Snatching a brand from the earth, I threw it upon the bed; 
and watched, with a savage satisfaction, the progress of the flames. 
Another moment, and the yell of myriads burst upon mine ear, 
Opening the window, I sprang out and fled to the shelter of the 
forest. Could I remain in safety, and be, the idol of my existence, 
perilling his life amid the fiery element ? I rushed back to the 
Tillage. Oh heavens! what a sight met my agonized gaze! Mother 


and child crashed and bleeding! The foster brother of mine infancy, 
the playmate of my childhood, the kind, the gentle toy turned his 
dying gaze upon me. I fled along, seeking him for whose love I had 
perilled soul and body. I found him. Great heaven ! have mercy on 
me ! My blood runs thick, and my brain is whirling now. Must I 
never forget his frantic look, his demoniac gesture, his body drenched 
in blood, and that fair young child clinging for mercy ? He raised 
his arm—the murderous axe gleamed in the flames—utterance failed 
me—I essayed to speak—the words were choking in my throat. I 
shouted, 44 Metacom !’* It was too late! The heavy weapon cleft the 
innocent brow, blinding my maddened gaze with the blood of the 
young martyr! I would have fled, hut Metacom, detaining me in his 
grasp, exultingly cried: 

44 Shades of my fathers, well art thou avenged 1” 

At that moment of triumph and exultation, a ball from an unerring 
rifle pierced his heart. Bounding from the earth, he fell without a 
moan. What became of me I know not. Years passed on, unheeded 
and unknown, and I awoke to reason and misery within a lone and 
gloomy cell. They told me 1 had been mad. I cared not; for the 
evil spirit had departed, and I could now offer at the shrine of heaven 
a penitent and contrite heart. 


One of the distinguishing features of the present age is the in¬ 
creasing diffusion of a love for the fine arts among all classes of the 
English nation, not only in painting and statuary, hut in all branches 
of ornamentation. There is a constant demand for cheapness, ele¬ 
gance. and good taste. Few manufacturers of the present time have 
contributed more towards this result than the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, 24 and 25, Oxford Street, London. In 
walking round their spacious and well-filled show-rooms, no one can 
fail to remark the immense variety of really useful and elegant articles, 
particularly adapted for Christmas Presents and New Year’s Gifts. 
We would direct especial attention to the superior specimens of 
mediaeval mounted work, as applied to cases for writing materials, 
inkstands, blotting-paper books, and to the mountings for Bibles, 
Prayer-books, &c. The public will be gratified also to observe the 
great improvement in the manufacture of Morocco and Russia goods, 
such as desks, despatch boxes, and those attractive carriage and tra¬ 
velling hags so conveniently fitted. Here are also beautiful specimens 
in papier raach£, pearl, and tortoiseshell goods in the greatest possible 
variety, and at prices to suit every pocket. One circumstance con¬ 
nected with this firm, and upon which they very justly pride them¬ 
selves, is the fact that almost every article in their extensive stock is 
of British manufacture. 


REVIEWS. 

The Skin, Baths , Bathing , and Soap. By Francis Pears. 

London: Published by the Author. 

A book which will be welcome to eveiy lover of health, and 
not less welcome to the invalid, coming as it does from a 
professional of thirty years’ standing. One who thoroughly 
understands the suoject of which he treats, and who has 
happily illustrated his book with anecdotes of men and man¬ 
ners in ancient history, as well as those of modern date. 

44 This age has developed a new function of the skin. It has be¬ 
come the great agent of operations with a new class of hydropaths. 
Priessnitz has superseded Galen. Washings, bathings, and liquid 
applications to the skin, are now extensively, and it would seem to a 
great extent successfully, employed for the cure of diseases the most 
difficult to cure. Pleasure first sent men into the water ; intelligence 
sends them into it now. Laving was first a luxury; it is now a 
system; and the ascertainment of the kind of lavements to be used in 
special cases is becoming a question of interest and importance. 

44 Originally, bathing undoubtedly took place in the rivers and the 
sea, but men soon learned to enjoy the pleasure in their own houses. 
Homer mentions the use of the bath as an old custom. When Ulysses 
enters the palace of Circe, a bath is prepared for him, after which he 
is anointed with costly perfumes and dressed in rich garments. The 
bath, at this period, waa the first refreshment offered to the guest. 
In later times, rooms, both public and private, were bnilt expressly 
for the purpose of bathing. The public baths of the Greeks were 
mostly connected with the gymnasia, because they were taken imme¬ 
diately after the athletic exercises. The Romans, in the period of 
their luxury, imitated the Greeks in this point, and built magnificent 
baths.” 
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Sybil Grey. An Autobiography. Edited by Boubne 

Gomebie. Newby. 

The first chapter of this novel is a description of the death of 
a wicked aunt, who oannot make her exit comfortably until 
she has obtained the forgiveness of her niece Sybil, who 
arrives at the house of her repentant relative just in time to 
pronounce the necessary absolution. The dying woman dies 
m melodramatic style :— 

“ Hush! hush, she is coming—coming, I hear her, 'tis her old 
foot-fall, so light, so gentle—coming—ah 1” 

Sybil's husband is introduced in the following terms 

“ Life of my life, soul of my soul, as he was, whose every heart- 
throb echoed back my own, whose soul-light sunned with golden, 
holy radiance my being; yet even he could but dimly picture the 
wild thoughts that swept over me." 

This first chapter is, in fact, the end of the story; and we 
presume the authoress begins at the end, rightly judging that 
few readers would care to wade through three volumes of 
bathos, of which the above quotation is a fair sample. It is 
an ingenious contrivance to allay that curiosity which induces 
young ladies to hurry to the last chapter of Volume III. by 
skipping; but the precaution in this case is unnecessary, for 
novel* readers are only curious about the fate of the hero or 
heroine when their sympathies are excited, and they are 
interested in the story—a state of things that could never 
arise from the perusal of Sybil Grey. 

Aunt Esther, who is handed over to the undertaker in 
Chapter 1, reappears in Chapter 2 as the guardian of Miss 
Sybil Grey, a young lady not vet in her teens, but who is 
remarkable precocious, and talks sentiment like a damsel of 
eighteen. The aunt hates her ward, and the reason of this 
hatred, she exp'ains to the child's nurse, arises from the 
unpleasant circumstance of her being engaged to 8ybil's papa 
before he married her sister. Miss Sybil happens to be con¬ 
cealed behind the curtain when the aunt makes this avowal, 
and at the end of it comes forth. For a child of nine years 
of age, she rates her relative with extraordinary vigour, 
though with a sprinkling of Irish idiom:— 

44 You hate me as you hate my father! Why don’t you send me 
away from you ? I hate you. Aunt Esther; do send me away from 
you; I don’t want to live here; I’d like to go ever so far away." 

After a few more pages of abuse, the aunt, instead of boxing 
the child’s ears, taking away her doll, and sending her to bed 
without supper, turns pale, and totters out of the room. 
Nurse Susan and nursemaid Eliza—both of them paragons of 
domestic servantism—do all they can to soothe the irritable 
young lady, but in vain. Miss Sybil Grey, who is afflicted 
throughout life with hypochondria, imagines, among other 
things, that a giant's hand is sometimes pressing her heart, 
and is so exoited by this conception that she takes a walk in 
her sleep, has a fit of illness, is ordered off to West Cliffe, and 
there makes the acquaintance of Miss Agnes St. Clair, who, 
it is some comfort to know, is in a consumption, for she is 
distressingly good and very insipid. Agnes dies in her sleep; 
Sybil weeps, brother Ralph sympathies with her, and beautiful 
cousin Maud sneers and pouts, wnilst Agnes is being decorated 
with flowers in her coffin. Uncle Leigh is a splendid con¬ 
ception. He is a lawyer of great eminence, who investigates 
intricate cases for infants under three months and widows of 
any age, without fee or .recompense, except the gratification 
of doing good. When Sybil is seventeen, the wicked aunt 
wants her to marry the Rev. Mr. Slowcumbe, who is verging 
on fifty. The young lady refuses, and consults Balph St. 
Clair, who says she is quite right. The wicked aunt gets 
angry, boxes the ears of her niece, who straightway falls 
down, cuts a wound a few inches deep in her temple, and is 
carried to bed, with gory, matted locks:— 

41 And then 1 awoke to a feeling of intense pain—a burning, smart¬ 
ing agony in my temple; a throbbing as of ten thousand poises in my 


brain; my hair wu swept back, and fell over the pillows. 4 But la. 
Miss, before yon could have thought it, your hair was so wet—’tis 
quite stiff with the blood now, that poured so fast.*" 

Next day, despite her wound, she rides over to the Oak 
Lodge, ana meets with Balph, who then and there promises 
to marry her. Such a runaway match was never heard of. , 
At midnight, when the lightning is flashing and the thunder 
roaring, Miss Sybil leayes her bedroom, creeps down stairs, 
finds her way into the stable, saddles her horse, gallops to 
Oak Lodge, and is there married to Balph by the aid of 
a gentleman in white, assisted by a gentleman in black. After ! 
the occurrence of an auspicious event—the birth of a son— j 

Sybil finds out that she has been duped by a false marriage, | 

and that her pretended husband is wedded to the beautiful 
and sneering Maud. A Captain Bowland places her under 
the charge of an elderly lady in the country, and remains in j 
town herself to look after the baby, which very properly I 
expires. Sybil turns authoress, and writes a successful book, 
quite as easily as most young ladies would write an invitation I 
note. Maud dies (really the work ought to be very popular 1 
with undertakers); and Balph offers to marry Sybil, who | 
savagely declines the honour. One night it is rather windy, 
and Sybil has an idea that the wind has something to do with I 
Balph, and so she prays for him. By a singular coincidence, 
it does happen that at this fortunate moment Balph is praying i 
in the cabin of the ship about to be engulfed:— i 

44 There was a strange calm upon his face; no, it waa not the calm¬ 
ness of despair. 4 She is praying for me,’ he murmured; 4 Sybil, I 
whom I have wronged, is praying for me now.’" j 

By another singular coincidence, it happens that Captain 
Bowland and Paul—the latter a distinguished literary cha¬ 
racter and a suitor for the hand of Sybil—are together in a 
sea-side cottage on this fortunate evening, and, hearing signals 
of distress, they persuade the life?boatsmen to go out, by 
offering them ten or twenty guineas reward. Balph notwith¬ 
standing the storm, recognises the faces of his former friends. 

He refuses to leave the vessel, but gives Bowland a manu¬ 
script :— 

44 4 Rowland,’ he said, 4 Rowland, I entrust this to you. Do me pne 
last favour ; give it with your owu hands to her. You will promise me i 
Rowland?’" I 

This is surely the height of absurdity. Perhaps Bourne , 
Gomerie has never beheld the sea, and fancies it is a large 1 
sized mill-pond. Whilst the fish are eating the flesh of poor 
Balph, Paul listens to Sybil, and is finally married to her; ! 

and this Paul is the 44 Life of my life, soul of my sool,’* Ac., j 
of Chapter 1. 

The style of the novel is no better than the construction of | 
the story; but, at any rate, Sybil Grey may be turned to 
account as a provacative to laughter whenever the mind | 
requires a little innocent diversion. 


Loti. —Every listener, or reader, has admired Parthenia’s definition 
of Love to Ingpraar:— 

44 What Lore is, if thon woulcfct be taught. 

Thy heart must teach alone ; 

Two souls, with but a single thought. 

Two hearts that beat as one." 

Upon which a profane cynic, having no fear of Cnpid before his eyes, 
perpetrated /or ut (Model American Courier) the following ri llano us 
parody, which appeared in a late Courier, and has been pirated by a 
host of our exchanges without credit:— 

u ,Love is a nightmare with one foot; 

Two children with one bun ; 

Two turpips with a single root; 

Two cabbage heads as one." 
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THE SEASONS. 

Summer is dead— and o’er the stricken fields 
The winds go wailing with a dreary sound. 

Autumn hath perish’d too—and, in the woods, 

The wither’d leaves lie in the frosty air, 

Like hopes that hare gone by; and as the breeze 
Comes sighing through the boughs, they sweep along, 
Crackling and crushing with a mocking sound. 

A utumn hath vanish’d with the waving corn, 

With the pale shrinking flowers, that in the woods 
Trembled and quiver’d as the night came on,— 

With the green tufts that shone among the grass 
Fading, and dying, with a vellow care,— 

With the last leaves that clung upon the boughs 
Of the old forest trees, sickly and weak, 

Tet clasping wearily until the storm 
Breaks rudely o’er the hills, and, in its ire, 

Dashes them stiffly to the frosty ground. 

Winter is come—the fields are dress’d in white, 
Sparkling and brilliant in the sickly sun 
That looketh on serenely o’er the plain. 

As though he knew the season he awaits 
Hath need of his forbearance, and so shines 
With a chill languishing of empty warmth 
That bath no real heart. The trees are bare, 
Stretching their gaunt boughs with a helpless look 
Against the clear blue sky, watching themselves 
In their still shadows lying on the ground— 

A cruel satire on their summer pride. 

And in the ponds the rushes, harsh and dark, 

Are matted now together. Thoughtfully, 

The water looks back on the quiet sky, 

As though it seem’d to say within itself— 

** How fair thy seeming is ; and yet, and yet. 

Thou smilest on the lilies that are dead, 

Thy blasts have withered.” And lo! the morn 
Finds e’en the shadows quench'd upon its breast, 
Lock’d with the keys of ice. 

Then, faint and pale. 

With a thin sickly beam, the sun looks down 
And laughs upon the earth ; and from the grass 
Spring timid snowdrops, looking shyly down, 

And crocuses, and graceful purple flowers. 

So fresh and beautiful. And balmy winds 
Come wooingly athwart the clear blue sky. 

Bringing kind gentle rain ; and in bright groups 
Grow simple flowers upon the wide, wide heath. 

And on the lonely hills. Then, harsh and stern 
Old Winter shrinks ’neath the awakening power. 

And withereth awav, and far and wide 
The sun doth launch his fascinating rays. 

The ice endures a while, maintaining still 

Its cold tranquillity,—and yet anon 

It perisheth away. Then far resounds 

Th; sound of waterfalls and running streams 

Tumbling o’er rugged stones across their path ;— 

The trees burst forth in leaves, and in their shade 
The young birds twitter in the early dawn, 

Filling the woods with sound; and brighter yet 
Steals the soft sunshine o’er the beds of flowers 
With a warm lingering ray. kissing the buds. 

And glanoing off, with weak inconstancy ; 

Resting itself upon the gleaming face 
Of placid waters—or, in airy mirth, 

Dancing upon the ripples of a stream, 

Dazzling itself with glee. And lo ! the earth 
Doth usher in the morning of the year! 


Mrs. Partington on Diseases. —“ Diseases is very various,” 
said Mrs. Partington, as she returned from a street-door conversation 
with Dr. Bolds. “ The doctor tells me that poor old Mrs. Haze has 
got two buckles on her lungs ! It is dreadful to think of, I declare. 
The diseases is so various! One day we hear of people’s dying 
of hermitage of the lungs, another of brown creatures ; here they tell 
us of the elementary canal being out of order, there about the tenor of 
the throat; here we hear of the neurology in the head, and there of 
an emargo; on one side of us we hear of men being killed by getting a 
pound of beef in the sarcofogus, and there another kills himself by 
discovering his jocular vein. Things change so that I declare that I 
don’t know how to subscribe for any disease now.a-days. New 
names and nostrils take the place of the old, and I might as well 
throw my old yarb bag away/* 


A Fishing Adventure. —“What a magnificent pool that is!” 
exclaimed one of the party, looking at a deep hole, close to the 
teots. "O be joyful; there are plenty more such, no doubt. 
Go A., up the stream, and reconnoitre.** A set off for the pur¬ 
pose, and in half an hour returned with the unwelcome intelli¬ 
gence, that the river from hence to the fQss, which might be 
three quarters of a mile off, was one broad, rapid stream, with 
hardly a single resting-place for a large salmon. *• The foss-pool 
could not be fished from the land, and no boat could live in it.** 
“ Shocking disappointment,” blurted out C. “Very well! never 
mind !’* I put in, imitating the tone of the Danish Greve, whom we 
had left drinking port-wine by bucketsfull at Vadso. “ Here is one 
good pool at all events. Let us cast lots which of the three shall 
have the first throw in it.” The philosophy with which I bore our 
disappointment was rewarded by my winning the first throw. My 
rod was soon put together, and my celebrated “ Paswig” fly, as I had 
named it, was looped on the end of the treble-gut casting line. Like 
the father of her who was beloved by Villikins, it abounded in 
“ silvier and gowd/* Blue, yellow, and scarlet pig’s-wool decked the 
body, while golden pheasant tippets and toppings, with a profusion of 
parrot, bustard, and other mixed fibres adorned the wings. The 
ladies on board the damp-skib had never ceased to admire its gorgeous 
hues, and the ingenuity displayed in its construction. u Christopher,” 
said I to one of our men, ** row me up above there, and let the boat 
sink gently towards the hole.” The “ Paswig” fly at last descended 
lightly ou a spot, where the rapid stream flowing more tranquilly, 
became all at once very dark and deep. What a tug I felt at that 
instant! The handle of my reel went round at such a pace. “ Be 
ready, Christopher, to let the boat go down when I give the signal. 
He is off, 1 think. Follow him. But no. Hold bard. What’s 
that ? Look at the line; it’s fizzing up the, water like the cut¬ 
water of her Majesty’s steam yacht.” The. fish bad suddenly 
turned in his downward career, and shot like-jtn arrow obliquely 
up stream, making the line belly below him. The next moment 
he came to the surface, ploughing it up for the spape of half-a-dozen 
yards, and disclosing his size. “ By jingo!”, exclaimed C., who 
stood on the bank close by, yelling and dancing like one frantic, 
“what a fish! hurrah for the Paswig! Forty pounds if he is an 
ounce. I’ll bet you three dollars, even money, he. is forty pounds. 
Your tackle is strong, I suppose? There is a prodigious strain 
upon it. Egad ! how he is sawing up stream. Fit to. snap a cable.” 
And snap went my line at that instant. Woe wo^th the day ! The 
terrific rush of the fish up stream had done the mischief. The line, 
not being a new one, the great weight of water, and the pull of the 
fish together, were too much for it. “ Very well! neve* mind,” said 
I, imitating the Greve. “ We have, at all events, discovered one 
thing, and that is, that there are good fish in the river. Unfortunately, 
as 1 have before said, the tide rose all the way up to the falls; so that, 
at certain period* of the day, we could not fish. By wading out iuto 
the stream higher up, and standing on some large stones, one of the 
party managed to catch several salmon; but they were none of them 
of large size. Lapland salmon proved equal, I had almost said 
superior, in flavour to any that I ever tasted. One of our men, a 
Quain, was no mean performer in the cooking line. Cutting a sharp- 
pointed stick, he used to transfix a wedge of salmon therewith, and 
roast it over the embers in a very skilful manner. It was ludicrous to 
observe the earnestness with which he used to engage in this 
employment; never dishing up the savoury morsel till it was done 
to a turn; although C. was apostrophizing him all the time in 
English and bad Norsk, of which language the Quain did not under¬ 
stand a word, not even the monosyllabic “ strax” (directly), which 
was the most favourite word in C.s* Norsk vocabulary. Indeed, he 
nicknamed the boy Anton, the waiter on board the steamer, by 
that adverb. 


Death of the Shanghai. —The Palmer Journal man thus winds 
off an affecting notice of its Shanghai rooster: “ His voice, when 
heard amidst the crowing of other roosters, was like the trombone in 
an orchestra of violins, or the bass of rumbling thunder amid the hum 
of a dozen spinning wheels: 

Farewell, faithful servant, a lasting farewell! 

From thy fate let all roosters take warning— 

No more will tby voice, in a long and loud swell. 

Awake us, to get up and go to work, 

About half-past five o’clock in the morning. 
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TO ADVEETISEES. 

“ THE LONDON AND PAEIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE ” has a large and steadily-increasing circulation in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and America, and offers peculiar advantages as an advertising medium to all those who administer to the neces- 
sities or luxuries of the fairer portion of the puolic. Unlike newspapers and publications of an ephemeral or purely literary character 
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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., 
and especially suited to the delicacy of 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 

To meet the persistent efforts of some Traders who 
try to substitute inferior articles, similar only in ap¬ 
pearance, the best remedy is to order only from Family 
Grocers, Chemists, &c., who for a fair profit are content 
to supply what the Lancet states to be “Superior to 
anything of the kind known." Redyes on each Pocket. 
Paisley; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin ; 
and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


Just Published, Tenth Edition, price Is. 

“ON THE LOSS OF TEETH*” 

And as now restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM 
of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES 
or LIGATURES,and also without extracting any teeth 
or roots, or any painful operation: the result of twenty 
years'practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon- 
Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The invention is of importance to many persons ; and 
those interested in it should read this Treatise. 

Simpkin and Marshall, and all Booksellers; or sent 
free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George Street, Han¬ 
over Square. 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by 
all who are about to seek dental advice, and emanating 
from such quarters may be relied upon."—B lackwood's 
Ladibs* Magazine. 

“ This treatise should be read by all those who are 
compelled -to resort to artificial teeth ; the author's 
great experience and acknowledged success give him a 
title to the reader's confidence."- Kent Herald. 

“Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, 
will be foundln this treatise on the teeth."— Brighton 
Herald. 


MODELS FROM PARIS 

OF 

WINTER GOODS. 


IMPORTANT TO CLOAK-MAKERS, DRAPERS, 
SHIPPERS, ETC. 

M ADAMES BAUD ET LEBARRE, 

FOURNI 8 SBUR 8 DB 8. M. L'Imperatrice, 

Have forwarded to England, their Winter Designs in 
PAPER MODELS (life size) of all the 

NEW PARISIAN CLOAKS. 

They are trimmed exactly as they are to be worn in 
Pans ; and, as the proper proportions are strictly 
adhered to in Cutting, uneven turning more or less will 
make them fit any figure. 

MAD AMES BAUD ET LEBARRE’S 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6 Wanbford Placb, Camden Town, London, N.W. 

Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Papbr Models sent per post to any part of the 
United Kingdom.—A Price List free an application. 
Money Orders payable to Adblb Lebarrb. 


THE 

PANORAMA OF HISTORY; 

DARTON AND CO., HOLBORN HILL. 


THE NEW QUADRILLE—THE VIENNESE. 


Just Published, price One Shilling, post free* 

ETIQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, and 

Li Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, con¬ 
taining a simple and correct description of the Steps 
and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, the 
VIENNESE; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, 
Vaises, M&zourkas, Polkas, Galops, Country Dances, La 
Temp£te, La Varsovienne, the Schottische, the Gor- 
litza, the Holly Berry, Ac. &c. With Hints and Instruc¬ 
tions respecting the Toilette and Deportment of Ladies 
and Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. 
By Mrs. Nicholson Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

This is the best Ball Room Guide published. 

B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C.; 
and all Booksellers.___ 

THE GREAT CURE ALL! 

KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT. 


Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Sorbs and Ulcers.— In 
many Hospitals in Europe this celebrated remedy is now 
used for tne cure of old wounds, sores and ulcers; in 
Spain and Portugal, and in man^ parts of Italy, the 
first Physicians regularly prescribe its use. It is a 
sovereign remedy for bad breasts, and bad legs ; likewise 
all skin diseases. It is to be found in the Chest of nearly 
every sailor, soldier, and emigrant. 

Piles, Fistulas, Strictures.— The above class of 
complaints is surely removed bv nightly fomenting the 
parts with warm water, and then by most effectually 
rubbing in the Ointment. Persons suffering from these 
direful complaints should lose not a moment in arresting 
their progress. It should be understood that it is not 
sufficient merely to smear the Ointment on the affected 
parts, but it must be well rubbed in for some con¬ 
siderable time two or three times a day, that it may be 
taken into the system whence it will remove any hidden 
sore or wound as effectually as though palpable to the 
eye. There again, bread and water poultices after the 
rubbing in of the Ointment, will do great service. This 
is the only sure treatment for females in cases of cancer 
in the stomach, or where there may be a general bearing 
down 

Dropsical Swellings, Paralysis and Stiff Joints. 
—Although the above complaints differ widely in their 
origin and nature, yet they all require local treatment. 
Many of the worst cases, of such diseases will yield, in 
a comparatively short space of time, when this Oint¬ 
ment is diligently rubbed into the parts affected, even 
after every other means have failed. In all serious 
maladies the Pills should be taken according to the 
printed directions accompanying each box. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway 
244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London, also by all 
respectable Druggists ana Dealers in Medicines through¬ 
out the civilized world, at the following prices .—Is. lid., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,lls., 22s., and 33s. each rot. There is a 
considerable saving bv taking the larger sizes. N.B.— 
Directions for the guidance of patient* in every disorder 
are affixed to each Pot. 

MADAME TTJSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, 

AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 

ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY. 

The Times, of April 14th, states 

“ In no other place in Europe are so many touching 
and Important memorials of tne great Emperor to be 
founds even for a National Collection, our gallant Allies 
might.be proud to possess the relics which are here pre¬ 
served. Madame Tussauds* Exhibition is without a 
rival, either here or on the Continent—all who hare 
attempted competition have proved but so many foils to 
set up the superior attractions of her admirable collection 
of les homines eelebres” 

Open from 11 in morning till 10 at night; 
Brilliantly lighted at 8. Digitize 
Admittance—One Shilling; Napoleon Rooms,Sixpence 


TO MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS, 

WANTED, a First Hand to take the entire M&nage* 
ment of a genteel Country Trade in the above Depot- 
ment. 

Apply to Mr. Mbssent, Draper, Ipswich. 



MODES DE PAEIS. 


MADAME BAUD, 


MADAME LEBARRE, 

Fournissenrs de S. M. Plmpfo* 

, trice, 

Beg to inform their Patrons that arrangements biw 
been made to UNITE the interests of both Houki of 
Business : and that in future the FULL-SIZE PAPER 
MODELS of the PARIS FASHIONS can be had 0511 
at Madame Lebarre's Private Show Koomi. 

The WINTER FASHIONS are made up in the 
distingu6 style shat has gained such univenal patron¬ 
age, and renders them an ornament to anj Shov 
Room. The trimmings are exact in every particuk, 
so that the effect of the article, when made up, 
is instantly seen. A FLAT PATTERN TO CH 
from is given with each article in a set, and all the 
new designs may be had simultaneously with their 
appearance in the French Capital. 

12 Articles in Box, including MANTELETS, B0PL^» 
JACQUETTES, SLEEVES, SKIRT TBIHXTCG*, 
and CHILDREN'S DRESSES, full namfe 
6 Ditto ditto Ik>x included, 10i. 64.; « 

FREE PER POST, in Packet, lls.6d. 

Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to any part of 
the United Kingdom, at the following pricei:- 
Mantelcts, 3s. 6d. Bodies,2s. Sleeves,Is.fid. Jacquette, 
Bodies, 2s.; Skirt Trimmings, 2s.; and Children 1 
Patterns, for Boy or Girl, 2s. each. 

Madame Baud's NIECE will, as usual, attend to tie 
Correspondence ; but, to prevent confusion, ALL No*jf 
Order s must be made payable to ADELE LEBA&niJ, 
at the General Post Office. 

Note the Address. 

MASAMES BAUD BT IBBAIM. 

No. 6, Wansford Place, Oakley 8q., Camden Town, I.w. 

Country Orders will receive immediate attention, wa 
all letters must contain a remittance for goods required. 

Note—Opposite COLLEGE 8TREET. 
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Important to Shipper 0 , Drapers, and Mantle Makers 

WINTER FASHIONS. 

At MISS RYAN'S Counter, 106, 0 bound W* 
Pantheon, Oxford Street, near th* Cosm- 
vatory. . . 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARI9.-A11 the 
designs in dress for the coming season. Ma»«^ 
Jacquettes, Bodies, Sleeves, Skirt Trimming, 
Children's Dresses trimmed in the most distingue §Wj 
in full-sized Paper Models; a flat pattern given wru 
every article. 

A set of twelve in a box . 

A smaller ditto of six . 10s. 6d., post free 
Bodies . . . . Is. 6<L, with sleeve* v * j 

Skirt Trimming.• ® i l 

Children's Dress for Girls or Boys . . 1«» 1 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for 1«. 3d. 
pattern post free on the receipt of postage itamp* 
money order for the amount. All letters mult contain 1 
remittance for the goods required. 

PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 

Only one application ; instantaneous, indeWde,MJ»j 

less, and scentless. In cases, post ,free, 4s. 
from E. F. LANGDALH'8 Laboratory, 72, HATTO.y 
GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. . . 

“ Mr. Langdale'a preparations are, to our mind, iw 
most extraordinary productions of modern chraiiwj- 
-Illustrated London Newb, July 19,1851. 
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iottirorcb foitjj tj}t Spinal patronage of |jer 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BBITAIN, 


AMD UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND 


HJajestg t\t ®«een, 


THB 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


AND 

COVETS OF EUROPE, 

ESTEEMED. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 

HEW YE AH’S GIFTS. 


Christmas has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hospitality from the many charming socialities connected with it. The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased 
attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 

ROWLAND’S AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl like lustre. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give them» 
celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

ELEQANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

IS A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, AND AS AN INVIGORATOR 

AND BEAUTIFIER BEYOND ALL PRECEDENT. 

In dressing the Hair nothing can eqnal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a transcendent lustre, an<l 
sustaining it in decorative charm during the heated atmosphere of crowded assemblies.—Price 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6<L; and 
double thut size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 

IS UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES, THE RADIANT BLOOM IT IMPARTS TO THE CHEEK, 
THE SOFTNESS AND DELICACY WHICH IT INDUCES OF THE HANDS AND ARMS, 

Its capability of soothiDg irritation, and removing outaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERT* TOILET. 

Price 4s. 4?d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of the choicest and most rechereh£ ingredients of the ORIENTAL HERBAL, and of inestimable value in 

PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TESTS, 


IMPARTING TO THEM A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box* 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 20, HATTON HARDEN, LONDON 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 
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FROM OUR. FBENOH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiens, 29(U January , 1860. 

Chkrb Amie, —The dresses for evening or grande toilette will be 
this winter composed of splendid materials. The silks are of two kinds, 
plain, or with bouquets broch£, or of velvet; the taffetas Imper&trice, 
the rep*, the Pekin velvets, taffetas with velvet flowers ; a new satin, 
less brilliant, but very rich. To these we may add the materials 
lamees with gold or silver, which form most dazzling ball dresses; 
these robes are with several skirts bouillonnSes, ornamented by flowers 
or ribbon, the bodies much ornamented with ruches and lace, the 
sleeves very small, with bouillons of tulle. Flowers will be much worn 
on ball dresses *, the robes, of tulle lam6 or plain, have all flowers 
attached in bouquets to the upper skirt; the bouquet on the corsage is 
very small, but is indispensable where flowers are worn in the hair and 
on tixe skirt. Grass, sea weed, and garnitures of hothouse plants, are 
very fashionable; wreaths of roses of every colour mixed, and all 
routs d, are worn as well as geraniums. 

Tbae toilettes for what are termed morning negliges now are united 
with, much elegance as well as richness of material, both with respect 
to tlie dress as all its accompaniments; there is always observed, 
however, much distinction between the decided morning fireside dress 
and that for reeeiving visits, the former being more simple, though of 
rich material, without Bounces, and little trimmed. Casaqnee of 
various kinds are worn over a body of tarlataae to the throat, with 
insertions, and Valenciennes of a square form, and little nooud of rib¬ 
bon ; over this is a reside of black velvet, or second body of black 
taffetas.. These are worn with skirts of very rich materials of dark 
colour, marron, pensee, dark green, with long ceinture the same colour 
as the dress, trimmed with narrow black lace ; the cosaque Zouave, of 
currant coloured velvet, embroidered on the front, sides and sleeves, 
with gold spangles, and is worn on all dresses, provided they are with¬ 
out Bounces; they are worn also with dresses of light colours. White 
taffetas, striped with blue or pink, sprigs of pink or lilac, form charm¬ 
ing toilettes for dinner or evening toilettes. The peignoirs, with 
Turkish cosaque of taffetas Imperatrice, may be trimmed with marten 
fur, or a wide velvet, or plisse a. la vieille,and is made in every colour ; 
in velvet it is trimmed with Astracan or marten, and, when wished to 
be more simple, it may be of violet plush, of two shades, or of plush 
mouchete; some, indeed, have been made of white plush, with pelerine, 
trimmed, as well as the front, with a wide band of Terry velvet or 
taffetas; if the peignoir is white, it should not be ornamented with 
any colour. A new style is introduced for dresses; they are round at 
the waist, short in front, and verv long behind, corresponding with 
the design of the skirt, which should be hollowed in front and form 
train behind. With respect to trimmings, there is nothing universally 
prescribed; the plain morning dress, of handsome materials, is as 
elegant as that with guimpes, noends, or velvet trimmings. Guimpes 
are much used on both bodies and sleeves of full dress. Point de Gene, 
and wide guimpes are placed on high bodies, as plaques of black laces 
before, behind, and on the top of low bodies. The trimmings on the 
skirts are various; sometimes a band fifteen or twenty ruches wide at 
the bottom, of gnimpe guipures, point de Genes, diminishing as it rises 
and continued on the body, others have Taumoniere of guimpe placed 
at the aide; it has tassels, and resembles those worn in the middle 
ages, as seen in pictures. 

Fichus are more than ever in fashion, for young persons, also pele¬ 
rines, either square or round, for demi toilette, over low bodies. 

There is no definite rule for the make of corsages. The form most 
used is that with gores, without marking the waist, and widening 
towards the bottom; another style is the plain body termed corsage 
Empire, the waist short in front and long behind, not as worn years 
back, but rather short in the front, much longer at the sides, ana still 
more so at the back ; the tight sleeve is used with this body. Velvet 
trimmings are a little gone by, the plain dresses preferred, ornamented 
with moire or Terry velvet, sometimes with satin and taffetas; the 
bodies are not either trimmed with black velvet, but with the same 
colour as the dress, or of point de Griaes or guipure; large flat buttons 


[ encircled with lace are very fashionable. Some dresses have these 
large buttons on the skirt and body; even on ball dresses of white tulle 
the skirt is raised by large macarons of pink taffetas, trimmed with a 
double row of black and white lace. 

Dark colours decidedly prevail in carriage dresses, and black ribbons 
even for evening coiffures ; in Paris, indeed, black ribbons are in great 
use, for toilettes at this moment, dresses, coiffures, and bonnets, they 
are all frequently used to trim in preference to velvet. 

A pretty style of dress for a little girl was one of the laurel taffetas; 
a thick pinked ruche gave the effect of a double skirt; the body was 
high, with a ceinture, ornamented by a ruche forming berthe, the 
ceinture tied behind in large spread-out nceud, with ends also orna¬ 
mented with a very small ruene, the sleeves of two bouillons with 
revere, trimmed with ruche. Capote of white taffetas, with nooud of 
red velvet indde, and small square Cachemive shawl. 

The bonnets at the beginning of the season commenced by a sensible 
alteration in the form, which inclined more over the face; but not 
being considered becoming, it has undergone a change ; for dress 
bonnets, ostrich feathers have quite returned to favour ; some are in 
bouquets placed very high at the sides; some very large and mousseuse 
in different shades of the same colour. Black ribbon is much used for 
bonnets of Chinese blue, velvets have black ribbon mixed with blue 
velvet, also for curtains, velvet with black ribbon ; the brides or strings 
are all black of taffetas, cut on the bias, edged by a narrow ribbon the 
colour of the velvet, or sometimes all blaok. A bonnet of blaok velvet 
was ifiade with a soft crown of French blue velvet, on one side was a 
pouff of velvets; on the other, two caquilles of black lace inside a 
bandeau of blue velvet and noeud of blaok lace, brides of black velvet; 
a capote of currant colour velvet was ornamented with lappets of black 
lace placed horizontally, terminating with ends drooping from a nceud 
of black velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Morning Dress.— Robepeignoir of popeline ; the corsage 
crosses at the waist, and is a little open, with revere and collar edged 
with black lace ; ceinture at the waist, tight sleeves with fluted jockeys, 
edged with blaok laoe, the skirt closes at the side with large flat buttons, 
black laoe at the edge, chemisette and collar of cambric. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of mauve satin ; the skirt ornamented by three 
biais. headed by a ruche casaque of violet velvet, richly embroidered ; 
under sleeves of tulle in bouillons, the hair is in ringlets, with nceud 
and ends of violet velvet. 

Krening Drees. —Robe of pink tulle ; the skirt is covered by flounoes 
and bouillons, the berthe on the body corresponds, and the short sleeves 
are of one bouillon ; scarf of black lace ; coiffure of hair, with white 
flowers intermixed. 

PLATE II.— Dromenade Dress. —Robe of moire and pardeasus of 
black taffetas, with sqnare pelerine trimmed with fringe and guhnp; 
large loose sleeves lined with satin* Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
with lace and roses. 

Young Lady’s Dinner Dress.—Robe of taffetas, with four skirts, each 
edged with band of trimming; the body is high, and tight without 
division at the waist, and closes up the front with buttons ; bell sleeve, 
with cuff under sleeves of muslin in bouillons. Coiffure of hair, inter¬ 
mingled with black lace and flounces. 

Lit tit OirVs Dress .—Frock of taffetas, trimmed with plisses of ribbon ; 
low body, with tucker of lace ; double bell sleeve, with white one under, 
nosuds of ribbon on the shoulders. 

PLATE III.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of satin, with jacket; the hasque 
of a square form, trimmed with black lace, headed by a small ruche ; 
large bell sleeves open and turned back, trimmed with black lace and 
fnlls ; the skirt is ornamented by flowers of the same, and lace; the 
hair in ringlets and noeuds of narrow ribbon. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of black velvet and monteau of Edredon richly 
ornamented with fringe and guimp. Bonnet of Terry velvet. 

Mommy Dress.—Robe peignoir of popeline, with jacket body, 
trimmed with a pliasl a la Vieule of ribbon; the akirt is open in front. 
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trimmed down each ride, and round the bottom with a wide plis6e ; 
very wide open sleeves, under skirt, sleeves and guimpe of embroidered 
muslin. Cape fauchon of lace. 

PLATE lY.—Bonnet of straw, trimmed with pink satin edged with 
black lace, and two large roses. 

Carriage bonnet of white silk, trimmed with crimson velvet and black 
lace, and a bunch of white spring flowers. 

Bonnet of quilted mauve satin, trimmed with velvet to match, and 
white roses. 

Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with narrow green ribbon. 

Second ditto of white and black lace, trimmed with narrow and 
broad orange ribbon. 

Dress cap of white tulle, trimmed with black blond and blue ribbon. 


Second ditto of white blond, trimmed with a wreath of scarlet flo wer 
across the head; a bow at the back of the same colour. 

Pelerine and sleeve to match, made of white muslin, trimmed with 
white lace, and ornamented with rosettes and guirap of narrow black 
velvet. 

White sleeve of net and wide lace, trimmed with rosettes of black 
blond and violet coloured ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The present Number contains the model of a tight sleeve, without 
the join down the middle; by placing the inner parts together, and 
turning the larger niece over to meet the small one, a seam is formed 
on the inner ride or the sleeve, and which obviates the seam as seen in 
a gentleman’s sleeve. 


RIFLEWOMEN, FORM! 

We have great news to communicate to our countrymen. England 
is safe! Our 44 dear little island ”—as bibulous after-dinner speakers 
affectionately call her, in utter forgetfulness of their early friend Pin- 
nock, who informs them that England is a very large island—our 
44 dear little island,” we repeat, need no longer fear the terrible Bogie 
over the way, for the women of Great Britain are to shoulder the 
rifle, smother their timidity, show a bold front to the foe, and, with 
the aforesaid weapon—a needle-rifle is the favourite—for ever sew up 
the French. What a sight for the envious world to witness ! While 
our men are properly working at their usual avocations, is it not 
natural that our women, who have no other employment, should be 
adding a belt of steel (which they well know how to do in these days 
of crinoline) to onr sea-girt land ? Every true woman, we learn, is to 
have a rifle, and to practise rifle-shooting. Every true woman is to 
give up her bow and her arrow (now found in all households, of 
coarse), 44 which yield no useful benefit to society,” and to take up 
with her Enfield. Her archery ground is to be altered to suit the 
new demands on it, and herself 44 accoutred to contest for the prizes 
to be awarded to the best rifle-shot.” Here are defensive preparations 
indeed! Our great ally may well pause before he gives the signal to 
devastate these shores; and, in trembling apprehension lest the en- 
thusiam of the petticoats may outrun the bounds of the strictly defen¬ 
sive, request the French press to be more moderate in its tone towards 
the Amazonian land. Imagine a hundred thousand thorough-bred 
English ladies, cased in steel and whalebone, making a descent on 
onr neighbour’s territory! Consider the tremendous effect of such an 
array on the quick susceptibilities of the Imperial army! Taken cap¬ 
tive by a brilliant charge from the British riflewomen, our old foes 
would for once acknowledge themselves beaten, and, gallant though 
they be, never dream of avenging their signal defeat. 

Not that our authority (an 44 Archeress,” writing in the Morning 
Pott) absolutely says she means to fight the French—neither she nor 
any one else is really thinking of that jtyt now; hut she implies as 
much, and leaves us in astonished gratitude at all she means to do 
for us of the (supposed) sterner sex. She intends, by her rifle, to 
protect us and our property from the 44 burglar and the midnight 
assassin," to 44 permit us to enjoy our country abodes in peace and 
tranquillity,” and—astounding intelligence ! hear it, ye country gen¬ 
tlemen, who strive might and main, and sell yonr honour in bribes 
for the strange contradiction of being called ‘ 4 honourable members” 
—our sharpshooter absolutely promises. Abolition of the Parliament 
of Great Britain . Hearken to the Archeress:— 

44 The present movement among the gentlemen and ladies* rifle 
grounds, will do more to dissipate the fear of the midnight assassin, 
and permit us to enjoy our country abode iu peace and tranquillity, than 
all the penal laws , for the pasting of which so man// country gentlemen 
are obliged to abandon their hornet for teveral months in the year , and 
leave the same to the protection of their wives and dependents.” 

What need have we of that corrupt thing, a British Parliament, 
while our 44 Archeress ” lives ? 

And, as if to surfeit us with good news, all this 44 useful benefit to 
society is to be given without entailing a single drawback. Some 
dullards might think that rifle-practice and drill would induce rather 
more of that coarse muscular development which we find in our fish- 
women than is exactly consistent with refined female beauty. No¬ 
thing of the kind. For we read : 44 Nor need such change—that from 
archery to rifle-shooting—* 4 affect the present attention paid to cos¬ 
tume, figure, and attitude; the graceful movements of the body need 
not be sacrified by the substitution of a new weapon, and a larger and 
keener sight.” This is, indeed, highly satisfactory. We would not, 
for any other thing in the world, have lost our ladies’ 44 figures and 
attitudes ”—be it understood we carefully abstain from alluding to 


the costume, which the Zulu Kaffirs may have as soon as they like; 
and as to the 44 graceful movement of the body,” not one iota would 
we give up, even if the whole French army. Zouaves, Turcos, and all, 
were to demand it at the bayonet’s point. So we are doubly, nay, 
trebly blessed: our ladies are to protect ns from foreign foes, to scare 
away the midnight assassin, and to save us the infliction of Parliamen¬ 
tary sessions; while they will retain 44 their figures and attitudes and 
graceful movements of the body.” So we say, 44 Riflewomen, form! 
as quickly as possible, and pray, kind 4 Archeress,’ if you be good- 
looking, send us word when the rifle practice commences, that we 
may study with all due attention your 4 figure and attitude and grace¬ 
ful movement of the body.’ ” 


Vegetarianism Unphilosophical. —Every one who has the 
least knowledge of anatomy is aware that the whole apparatus for 
eating and digesting food in man, occupies an intermediate position 
between that in the carnivorous and herbiverous mammalia. It is 
generally inferred, from this arrangement, that man is clearly intended 
by nature for a mixed animal and vegetable diet. But it can scarcely 
be admissible to argue, that as man is neither intended to live on 
vegetable or animal food exclusively, therefore he should eat both. 
The vegetarians use the anatomical argument with more propriety 
when they infer that the food of man should be midway between flesh 
and herbs. They assert that the roots, fruits, and seeds of the earth, 
exactly supply the food which nature wants. Both parties, however, 
forget that man cooks his food—that he can neither live on raw flesh, 
raw potatoes, nor unprepared grain. The fact of cooking alters the 
anatomical argument entirely, and it would not be difficult to prove 
that well-cooked flesh, fowl, and fish, sound potatoes, good bread, 
and ripe fruits, assisted in their mastication by the substitution of 
knives and forks for the teeth of the carnivora, furnish the exact 
intermediate food indicated by the conformation of the human species. 
It ranst be remembered that the flesh of all animals usually eaten 
contains two crystallisable nitrogenous substances, kreatiiie and 
kreatinine, which are not found in wheat, peas, or any vegetable food, 
or even in milk or eggs. Kreatine is kreatinine combined with water, 
and thus rendered neutral iu its relation to acids and alkalies. It 
resembles tbeine, the active principle of tea and coffee, and appears to 
act as a stimulus upon the nervous system. This would give some 
colour to the assertion that vegetable feeders are 44 mere digesters and 
flesh growers,” and assist in proving that meat is necessary to those 
who do not want mere muscular strength, but desire perfect freedom 
and full activity of the whole nervous system. Modern experience 
appears to be leading to the conclusion that the flesh-forming consti¬ 
tuents of food should be principally taken from the animal kingdom, 
and the starch-like or beat-producing fuel from the vegetable world. 
Thus, when much meat is eaten bread should be used less, potatoes, 
other vegetables, fruit, and leaves, more; and when bread is taken 
largely it should not be with, but as s substitute for, beef and mutton. 
—Spencer Welt on Gout. 

Here Lie the Remains, &c. —The ashes of an oak in the 
chimney are no epitaph of that oak, to tell me how high or how large 
it was. It tells me not what flocks it sheltered while it stood, nor 
what men it hurt when it fell. The dust of great persons’ graves is 
speechless too,—it says nothing, it distinguishes nothing. As soon 
the dust of a wretch whom thou wouldst not, as of a prince whom 
thou couldst not, look upon, would trouble thine eyes if the wind 
blew it thither; and when a whirlwind hath blown the dust of a 
churchyard into the church, and the man sweeps out the dust of the 
church into the churchyard, who will undertake to sift those dusts 
again, and to pronounce—this is the patrician, this the noble flour; 
and this is the yeomanly—this the plebeian bran ?— Dr . Donas. 
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THE REFORMERS OF 1527. 

A prolonged, aultitudinous shout reverberated from the immense 
concave of St. Peter’s, and swept like a rushing torrent through its 
mazy labyrinth of aisles and porticos. 

“ Venite, exultemus Domino”— 

And the assembled thousands joined with the swelling choir. 

Beneath that gorgeous dome—encompassed by the sublimest 
trophies of art and science—with a spirit absorbed in the united 
aspirations of congregated myriads, how insignificant, yet bow ex¬ 
alted—how abased, yet how penetrated with the liveliest emotions of 
unutterable love—felt a simple student of theology. 

“ If this be not heaven, for what beatitude are the saints reserved ?” 
murmured he in involuntary self-communion. 

And he bowed his head, overwhelmed by conflicting emotions. 

The solemn service proceeded, with the imposing ceremonials of the 
church of Rome. Its white-robed apostles surrounded the altar—and 
the crucified Saviour seemed, in the wondrous tablet of the prince of 
printers, to be present in body, and to doubly hallow the consecrated 
rites. The most apathetic were enkindled—the most worldly en¬ 
chained by the resistless, yet ennobling enthusiasm. 

What was the torrent of sensibility that swept through the mind of 
tht untravelled, guileless student! 

But when the cardinals, with their wide*spreading hats of brightest 
scarlet, with their interlaced bands of net-work, and glittering tassels 
depending, rose in their many folded robes, and made^bbeisance to the 
vicar of Christ on earth—and when Leo himself, with severe yet 
graceful dignity, gave to the prostrate multitude his paternal benedic¬ 
tion and absolution, then—fervently wished the student for death. 

“ Must I mingle again with the world ? O that he who gave my 
spirit, would here, in this his sanctuary, before these his holy ministers, 
resume the gracious gift 1” 

" Nunc dimittis Dominie”— 

The flood of moving beings rolled on slowly and majestically, with 
the gradual yet unopposable might of an immense, apring-swoln river 
—but when they passed the porticoes, its concetrated force was 
expanded, and the area before the Cathedral allowed the exertion of 
individual motion. 

“ Luther 1” cried a voice at the foot of the towering obelisk, the 
trophy of imperial Rome from conquered Egypt—that seems to 
emulate the opposing mountain of architecture. 

The student for it was he who was addressed, turned his eyes in the 
direction of the sound. 

" Ha! Melancthon!” cried he in return as he struggled through 
the still compact crowd, to reach his companion. 

“ Leo 1 Is it not a noble dome ? and the high altar. I,”—but he 
stopped as he caught a glimpse of the abstracted look of his friend. 

Luther silently embraced his companion's arm, and they turned 
together down a narrow street to their obscure hostel. 

“ So the list is completed for Tetzel ?” said Cardinal Cajetan to a 
prelate at his side, as they sate in high conclave, iu a private apartment 
of the Vatican. 

“ 'Fore God, an extensive jurisdiction,” replied his neighbour 
sarcastically; and unfolding a roll of parchment he read— 

“ * Mentz, Halberotadt, Magdeburg, Brandenburgh,’ and this monk 
is to have the saving of all the souls iu these limits, at a ducat a piece! 
How much does his holiness realize from his spiritual dispensation ?” 

“ It is reported that Tetzel offered fifty thousand ducats iu behalf of 
his patron Archbishop Albert. 

“A timely supply. Leo can now finish his chapel al fresco; the 
scaffolding has long been a scandal to the church ; whom will he em¬ 
ploy ? Bramante 1” 

" No—Michael Angelo.” 

"Have you seen the new pontifical button by CeUini?” 

“ Ha! Benvenuto at work again ? I thought him food for the 
1 crows ere this. Was not the murder proved on him ?” 

“ Well—but his holiness pithily observed, * where can I get such 
| another workman ? anybody else, hut I cannot hang Cellini.' ” 

I “ And so the button was the peace-offering ?” 

| “ Yes ! it is whispered that hit holiness fell into a towering rage at 

the intrusion of the condemned braggadocio, the guards rushed in, and 
his life in every body's view was as surely forfeited as if he had been 
extended on the block of the executioner. * Away with the reprobate 
—pollute not my presence! to death with him instantly,' cried Leo.” 
“ And how 'scaped he ?” 

“ The crafty dissembler then drew from beneath his cloak the 


glittering button, and knelt with it, in his extended hand at the fieet 
of the pontiff.” 

"And what ensued ?” 

“ Oh a change, a most marvellous change, the frown relaxed, the 
voice grew mild, the hand waved the guards away, the erring non was 
received into the bosom of the church, and is now closeted with him 
to adopt a design for the pontifical signet; some of Tetzel's money 
will doubtless go away in his purse, but did yon not observe the-button 
in the tiara, before the second crown ? It is splendid, the toes of the 
saints project in such admirable releivo; it made me quite devotional” 

“ I was looking at the new eyebrows of the Charity—San Iachimo! 
bat that Raphael has the gusto.” 

" And so,” said Arcemboldo of Genoa, who had come to Rome to 
farm the expected indulgences, " this huffing, swaggering, bewhiskered 
Cellini is at liberty to strut about the streets with a four-feet Toledo, 
and arms a-kimbo, provided he spend his spare bonrs in his work-shop, 
making Venuses and Bacchuses for his holiness's most Christian taste. 
I crossed him yesterday—my blood ran cold at the sight of the 
bravaccio.” 

" Tut, no moralising,” said Cajetan, “ now that the indulgences are 
off our hands, let's to supper—'t is laid in the eastern hall.'' 

And the reverend dignitaries of that church, whose foot was upon 
every neck in Christendom, descended to the repast. 

The supremacy of the pope was acknowledged by every crowned 
head of every Christian people, and Rome in her old age, seemed, by a 
power differently exerted, though equally controlling, to rival the 
glories of her maturity. She had enchained the body, now she led 
captive the mind. Her * senates consnltum' had made the remotest 
barbarian chief tremble for his rule; now the pontifical boll of excom¬ 
munication drew relucting monarchs in low abasement to the foot¬ 
stool of the Vicar of God on earth, or with its blighting curse of 
interdiction desoUted the kingdoms with pestilence and famine. 

But the end was at hand. 

In the hour of her pride and exultation, when she was parcelling 
out heaven and selling it for a price, and trafficking in the souls of 
men like vile merchandize, when guilt walked unabashed in the garb 
of sanctity, and the foulest crimes in her ministers were but badges of 
distinction and notoriety, then was a mine silently digged beneath 
her feet, the explosion of which was to astound the nations, and verify 
the prophetic denunciations of the recluse of Patinos—" Alas ! that 
great city Babylon—that mighty city—in one hour is thy judgement 
come!” 

The instruments of Providence are not less wonderful than the end 
accomplished. No refractory monarch, or potent vassal was to effect 
a moral change through the civilized world. It was an obscure student 
from scholastic seclusion, with a few ardent but humble partizans ; and 
he cautiously and fearfully approached the imposing structure of errors 
and sophisms, that was destiiftd to totter to its base under his vigorous 
assault. 

He came to Rome an ardent enthusiast, alive to every impression, 
and enraptured with the gorgeous displays of pontifical grandeur; but 
his penetrating and observing mind could not overlook the glaring 
abuses that lurked beneath the mantle of religion—while the scandal¬ 
ous lives of the clergy contrasted hideously with their sacred functions. 
His ardour gradually cooled—disgust supervened—then indifference— 
but his noble nature soon shook off paralyzing apathy. He resolved 
in’the secret recesses of his heart, to create what he despaired of 
finding—from the unfatbomed depths of intellect, to reproduce the 
model of that religion, a long series of abuses had defaced ; and by 
arguments drawn from holy writ, to oppose the categories and absurd 
postulates of the schoolmen. 

He left Rome an altered man—the fervid glow of youth was abated, 
and years of experience seemed to have concentrated their maturing 
influence within the brief compass of hit transient stay. 

He betook himself to Wittemberg, and in the cloisters and secluded 
halls of that celebrated university, applied himself to intense and 
unremitting study. 

His learning soon elevated him to the theological chair. 

“ Await my summons in the ante-chamber.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. 

“ Curse that fool Tetzel,” ejaculated Leo, passing his hand impa¬ 
tiently across his brow, “ or rather my own folly, in permitting an 
important trust to a lack-brained, noisy declaimer”— 

And the excited pontiff measured the apartment with impatient 
strides. 

“ This Luther too, with his ninety-five theses, and Tetzel must need 
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increase the flame by senseless opposition—Eccios too, and Prieras* 
could they not abide the orders of the church ! an inquisitor*general 
demean himself to an obscure monk !—ha! what is this? 0 

His eye caught the name of Frederic. 

44 Protected by the elector of Saxony! he dare not, this bodes evii, 
ho* there! 

The secretary re-entered. 

44 Write a summons to convoke the council.” 

44 The signature of your holiness,” said the scribe, on completing the 
paper. The bold hand of Leo made it imperative. 

In an hour the assembly was convened, and amid the zealous anath¬ 
emas of the members, a bull of excommunication was unanimously 
resolved upon. After long deliberation, in order to prepare it with 
due formality, it was issued. 

This was a death-blow to the church. 

The denouncing instrument of wrath no longer swept with resistless 
energy over the suppliant nations—it was met with equal violence: 
tumults, rumours, loud shouts of defiance, and the ignominious flames, , 
every where encountered it. It seemed as if the world had awaked 
from the lethargy of ages. 

A corner of the veil was lifted. A glimpse of the enshrouded demon 
thus imperfectly seen, impelled the intruders with an uncontrollable 
curiosity to explore the secrets still hid from the vulgar gaze, and lay ! 
bare the concealed springs that held captive the nations. The people 
too, whose vanity was flattered by the unaccustomed appeal to their 
reason, readily espoused the cause of Luther, till, more and more 
enraged at the artifices and absurdities constantly developed, they rose 
with the might of a swollen torrent, and threatened every vestige of 
the papal authority with destruction. 

As in every ebullition of popular sentiment, whether in defence of 
truth or error, this violent revolution, and adoption of new modes of 
worship and motives of action, was attended with consequences which 
have been subjects of lasting regret to all true Christians, and served 
to bring the new tenets into discredit with many distinguished men, 
who would otherwise have been their most ardent advocates. 

Churches, the models of architectural gtandeur, were levelled to the 
ground, for the sin of their officiating priests. Paintings, which 
succeeding ages have in vain endeavoured to equal, were destroyed by 
the same insane fury; and excess grew upon excess, till the reproaches 
of the civilised world united to arrest the infuriated reformers, and the 
secular arm bad a just excuse for interfering to prevent the spread of 
that religion, it otherwise would have been forced to witness without 
interruption. It is but a short time since the world were taught by 
sad experience, the inefficiency of brute force as an argument for moral 
oonviction, and the present pacific international policy, and salutary 
dread of war, is the consequence of the accumulated precedents of 
ages, proving how worse than useless is force even on the side of troth, 
and that both in civil and religious government, the only effectual way 
of controlling the body, is to s&bdue tfie mind. Thus, the excesses 
which sullied the earliest period of the reformation, arose from the 
partial mental illumination of the people, joined with a total want of 
civil restraint. 

“ Down with the Dagon of idolatry !” cried Kurt Lederstein, the 
cobbler. 

44 Ay, ay! so say I; down with him, root and branch,' 1 replied 
* Hans Vanderspiegel, the joiner. 

And a heterogeneous mass of artisans, apprentices, and disbanded 
soldiers, shouted, 44 To the ground with the cathedral! down with the 
sin of Nuremberg !’* 

44 Did n’t Doctor Luther call upon us in his last sermon to pull down 
| all high places, with their abominations ? and is not this a high place ?’ 

| said tlie butcher Karl Fleischer, eyeing the massive and towering 
i walla of the cathedral as he spoke, to confirm his argument. 

I 44 He’s right,” shouted the cobbler; 44 there's not so high a place 

twenty miles about.” 

44 And those windows, with their ungodly devices, and those idols 
on the comers and pinnacles, what are they but so many snares for 
the temptations of believers ?” added Musterschnitt, a diminutive 
tailor, who had crept among the throng. 

44 Bravo!” said the butcher, slapping on the shoulder the quaking 
brandisher of shears. 44 They say the devil is so well pleased with 
them that he comes every Sunday eve to give them a look. My 
grandmother Lotte saw him, one night, fly out of the belfry with a 
crucifix in his mouth, then stand trimming bis wings cheek by jowl 
with Saint Peter, on the north*east turret 1 To be sure,” added be in 
a lower tone, 44 she is purblind, and it was twilight, but she has told 
it so often it must be true ! So, I again sav, down with the house of 

Satan !” aud he swung round his head the massive, long-handled 
mace of his calling. 

An immense mob had now filled the great square of Nuremberg, 
and surrounded the towering pile of architecture which occupies its 
centre. The most active among them assembled in front of the great ! 
entrance, and began to assail it with axes, bars, stones, and such mis¬ 
cellaneous weapons as chance supplied to their furious, misdirected 
efforts. 

But it was all in vain; the massive portals stood unmoved, and 
seemed in conscious stability to mock their puny assaults. 

44 A petard were well applied,” muttered old Dolf 'Wilderwtein, a 
gruff, one-eyed arquebusier, who stood surveying the scene,* and lean¬ 
ing on a rusty partisan. 1 saw the Emperor Max, when he made the 
gates of Terouene fly apart with one, after the battle of Spurs.” ; 

44 Well said, old campaigner !” cried out a young man, in a dress 1 

betokening high rank, who appeared as if from the earth, and took the , 
command of the multitude. 44 Hollo, there ! torches, and a petard! 
or—this may suffice.” 

A tumult was heard in the distance—and a dozen men appeared 
waving their caps, and rolling a cask of powder. , 

“Nuremberg is famed for inventions,” bitterly exclaimed the youth; 

44 we shall see if she disdains to profit by those of others! now, i 
haughty prelate, think on Drachenfels ” 

He was forcibly withdrawn beyond the reach of the anticipated 1 
explosion. 

The ignited train ran like a fiery serpent to the fatal spot, and the 
carved portal burst asunder in fragments beneath the force of the shock. 

The sound had hardly died away on the ear before the stranger 
youth, followed by an immense crowd, rushed over the scorched and i 
splintered panels, and with a vengeful cry of exaltation entered the 
body of the church. 

44 Down with the Virgin Mary!” shouted Fleischer the butcher, | 
upheaving his mace at the word. 

The furious blow divided the base of a silver crucifix, which tottered ) 
and fell among the eager multitude, who scrambled in heaps to secure 
the precious fragments. 44 Would that he who last sat here were 
present to witness this,” cried the youth as the mob rushed eagerly to 
the gorgeously ornamented seat of the bishop, with its gold-wrought | 
canopy and silver hangings : 44 ha! and this too!” as,they tore and 
trampied under foot the consecrated vesture found in the private 
wardrobe of the church. 

The old arquebusier Wildenstein had laden himself with the conse¬ 
crated plate—the pictures drawn from sacred history were contemp¬ 
tuously pierced through and trodden upon—the spacions gothic 
windows, with their curionsly stained glass and armorial compartments, 
scattered from within and without with every missile chance eonld 
offer, or rage employ—the aspiring turrets, with their tapering peaks, 1 
like needles against the sky, thrown down—and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete the destruction of the chef d’ceuvre of gothic 
architecture but the devouring flames. 1 

And they were at hand. « 

The fragments of the front portal were collected in the chancel f 
beneath the superintendence of the unknown youth—his hand applied 
the fire—and the slow rising smoke, curling upwards in languid spirals, 
the precursors of a rapid conflagration, soon filled the upper concave 
of the church, and wound slowly from the windows, amid the repeated , 
■houts of the mob assembled without, who welcomed the grateful sight. 

The youth, at the head of the crowd withiu, busily supplied the ) 
flame with fuel from the tom-up benches, and altar ornaments. 

44 Cursed be the day I firat beheld these walls, but blessed, more j 
than blessed the hour of revenge!” 

And he crushed with his iron heel a crucifix and chancel picture 
into the flaming pile. | 

By this time the spreading conflagration had forced the multitude i 
from the higher part of the cathedral, aud the wooden carved work of j 
the ceiling taking fire, the blazing fragments rendered a stay in the 
body of the church hazardous, still the youth was indefatigable in kis 
exertions, till a falling rafter compelled him to retire to the porch. 

A statue of St. Paul, the last of the external decorations yet unde¬ 
stroyed, came to the ground with a crash. 44 Am I under the bin of 
the empire, proud Albert! look to thy home, thouMt wander further 
i yet than I.” 

i And the yonth, with a glassy look of unnatural hatred, threw 

1 himself among the crowd and was lost to view. 

1 His work was accomplished; his revenge complete; and rushing to 

| a neighbouring hostel, he mounted a steed which stood in attendance, 
j «hen left the city with frantic speed. His name was unknown to any, 

| bnt his dress and bearing indicated high rank, and it was rumoured 
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the day following, tint ha was a leader of Free Companions, whose 
castle on the Rhine had been razed, and himself declared an outlaw, 
by the League, of which Archbishop Albert was a prominent and 
astive member. 

Be that aa it may, the p ages of history teem with actions proceeding 
ham dissembled motives ; sod religion, above all, has ever been a 
dosk to hide them, and doubtless, for one disinterested shout of joy 
st the downfall of superstition, many rose from a restless love off 
excitement, or the still baser feeling of gratified revenge. 

Bat the flames soon sallied, instinct with wrath, from portal and 
window—while the gathering mass of beings looked in stupefied 
smmeaent upon the conflagration they themselves had raised. After 
many boors the oaken roof gave way, and precipitated itself into the 
chased. But the massive stonework, with its pyramidal buttresses 
sad arched supports, resisted the utmost violence of the flames, and 
Nuremberg signalized its early accession to the reformed religion by 
the blackened and fire-scathed walls of its cathedral, which stood a 
monument of misdirected religious zeal, till, rebuilt in later days, it 
effaced by its renewed architectural beauty, the remembrance of its 
former destruction. 

It was a small study in the university of Wittemberg. A circular 
table occupied the centre, around which a number of professors and 
divines were seated ivt earnest debate. The sombre hue of their aca¬ 
demic gowns, and dark, angular caps, contrasted strongly with the 
glittering cuirasses and polished greaves of some noblemen apparently 
high in military command, who mingled promiscuously in the circle, 
and engaged in the discussion. At length, one who, by his bearing 
seemed the chief, arose, and strode across the room with a gesture of 
impatience. 

* Axe you bent on self-destruction ?” 

M Will your highness but hear me ?'* 

w Hear you ? shall I suffer myself te be cheated by argument out of 
what my reason assures me is right ? and, still more, shall I lose you 
for s false whim, a—but I cannot, will not allow it”—and he resumed 
his walk with increased agitation. 

u Nay, Luther/* added the gentle, insinuating Melancthon, who sat 
by bun, 44 hit highness, Frederic, means it for your welfare. Would 
you trust to the Diet before him ? they have every reason to wish your 
rain, he every reason to preserve you.” 

“ My honour is in question,” sharply replied Luther. j 

“ So said John Hass, and Jerome of Prague, when called before the 
council of Constance—they too had a safe-conduct from an emperor, 
yet did not that prevent the chain from girding them to the stake, or 
their ashes from being- scattered to the winds,” said Melancthon. 

Luther rote and east his eyes-around, then uttered the energetic 
saying recorded in his life, “lam cited before the Diet—and I will 
attend it, were there as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
house-tops!” 

His friends, with reluctance and sorrowful forebodings, submitted to 
his unalterable determination. . 

It was a bright summer’s morning,, and thousands had assembled at 1 
the small city of Worms, to behold the man who, by the innate power i 
of mind, had effected a revolution that threw into the shade the un¬ 
substantial triumphs of conquerors, and the petty intrigues of statesmen, 
la a few years, the lowly student who bent, in the unconscious sim¬ 
plicity of his heart, at the shrine of superstition, had grown a giant iti j 
intellect, and was himself the centre to which were paid admiration I 
sad devotedness of heart exceeding what the proudest pontiff had ever 
received at the zenith of his powers. 

The contrast was the greater, when we consider that military 
renown was, at that time, the only avenue to distinction, except 
ecclesiastical preferment, and that Luther had, by the course of life 
prescribed to himself, not only been debarred from all eminence in 
that quarter, but had been forced to encounter the virulent opposition 
of the church, which had, until then, crushed with overwhelming 
weight every one who had the presumption to resist it. Till then the 
l influence of brute force was indirectly felt in all matters of judgment 
in religion and politics. Compulsion followed so close upon instruction, 
that the alternative left no room for reasoning, and the infallibility of 
the church was a dictum which many admitted with a tacit mental 
reservation, rather than submit to the flames. But with Luther and 
the early reformers began the reign of that moral influence, which, 
with its gentle yet controlling power, is destined to consolidate the 
| world in harmony—that potent charm, which is daily and hourly 
1 softening the asperities of human nature, and levelling the arbitrary 
and artificial barriers of nationality and prejudice, till 4< the sword 



shall be changed into the pruning hook, and the nations learn war no 
more.” 

No wonder that the wise and noble, the soldier and the scholar 
crowded around, to behold him who had given this mighty impulse to 
the world, and, from the humblest condition, raised himself above the 
privileged of the earth. And their wonder might well increase at the 
sight of him, since the effects were all they could appreciate, while the 
causes of the mighty change lay deep, and hid from their superficial 
observation. 

He entered Worms in the midst of a crowd se numerous that bis 
onward motion was hardly perceptible 1 —the roofs of the houses, the 
windows, and even the steeples were black with spectators, anxious to 
get a glimpse of the Apostle of Reformation^ When he alighted at his 
inn, he found in attendance the most distinguished men, both military 
aud learned, awaiting his arrival, to obtain the honour of his acquaint¬ 
ance ; and Luther received more courteous attentions from the wise 
and noble than the Emperor Charles V. himself. With the inherent 
poliiness and modesty which seems ever to attend true greatness, he 
was not abashed by the unaccustomed sight of a court paying him 
homage, neither insolently puffed up by his sudden elevation, but 
demeaned himself with all humility and dignity. 

The following clay he attended the Diet—the most august body at 
that time ever convened in Germany, in which history recounts the 
names of seven electors, twenty-four dukes, eight margraves, thirty-five 
bishops and prelates, and five royal ambassadors, besides many other 
personages of distinction. He entered the assembly with dignity and 
composure, and took his place near his patron, the Elector of Saxony. 
Cardinal Cajetan, the pope’s legate, then rose and read a long list of 
charges against him* in which the most opprobrious personalities were 
mixed with sophistical assumptions of papal authority, and concluded 
with demanding an unconditional recantation. 

After the cardinal had finished, the eyes of the Diet were turned on 
Luther. He rose and advanced to the table in the hall—then taking 
in his hands a copy of the scriptures, ho replied in the memorable 
saying prefixed to this hasty sketch, and which is usually found beneath 
his portrait, “ Here I stand—I cannot alter—so help me God—Amen.” 

His opponents were struck dumb with astonishment—he hastily left 
the Diet. 

The eyes of the world were now fixed upon Luther; he had not 
shrank from the ordeal which his enemies fondly hoped would 
annihilate his influence, but came out from the trial unscathed and 
confirmed in resolution. His success only served to increase the 
malevolence of his opponents, and the emperor was beset with eccle¬ 
siastics, endeavouring to procure au annulment of the safe-conduct, 
which alone shielded him from the arm of secular violence. Charles 
resisted their dishonourable requests, and they determined by private 
means to accomplish what they could not effect by open solicitation. 
In accordance with this design, they stationed a body of soldiers in 
ambuscade, near the road which Luther was to take on his return from 
Worms, with orders to grant no quarter to hi in or his escort. They 
trusted, in the event of the success of the stratagem, to make it appear 
that he had fallen by the hands of a band of robbers, many of whom, 
at that time, infested Western Germany. But providence overruled 
their nefarious design. A retainer of the elector of Saxony overhearing 
them while exulting in the prospect of its certain accomplishment 
informed his master, and Frederic, disguising himself and a chosen 
number of friends in masks, followed after Luther and his company, 
who had departed a few hours before. They came up with them a 
short distance from the place of the enemies ambush, and rushing from 
a wood that skirted the road, took the whole party prisoners. After 
many rude interrogatories, and studied insults and injuries, in order to 
deceive his companions, they dismissed the remainder of his attendants 
and taking with them Luther and one friend, conducted them to the 
castle of Wartburg, a secluded fortress of the Elector. 

There the mask was removed, and the true reason of the procedure 
made known to Luther. 

In this quiet retreat he remained undiscovered, while Germany 
resounded with his fame, and his doctrines were taking fast root in the 
affections of the people. There he employed his time in composing 
homilies, and in the great work of translating the Bible into German, 
which herculean task he accomplished alone; and, by so doing, gave 
a fatal blow to the papal supremacy, which suffered none but the 
Latin vulgate, and thus kept the mass of the psople in abject ignorance 
of the scriptures. 
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REVIEWS. 

A Translation into English Verse of Virgil's Fourth Georgic. 
By Charles Robebtson Honey, Second Master of Sutton 
Coldfield Grammar School. Leamington: Nathaniel 
Mkbbidew. 

Young aspirants in literature, or art, or science, or indeed in 
anything on which the well-being of society depends, ought 
to "be encouraged ; they ought to be patted rather than struck, 
even if they ao not come up to the standard of undoubted 
excellence. * We are free to acknowledge that this translation 
does its author credit. Although we should not have been 
very forward to do over again what has been already done by 
the Marquis of Normanby and Dryden with the almost 
universal approbation of mankind, yet we ought to be the 
rather pleased than otherwise, that the masterpieces of the 
ancient world are being now again presented to the public in 
new dresses, somewhat after the latest fashion. We have 
seen so many fashions pass away, and sometimes ridiculed 
into discontinuance, that we cannot be expected to bo much 
influenced by any fashion. There is such a thing as correct 
taste, or what is justly regarded as perfection in style ; hence 
we wish to be influenced by a due appreciation of what has 
stood the test of time, rather than be drawn to admire the 
caprice of the moment. It is singular that both Dryden and 
Mr. Honey introduce the epithet “ ambrosial.” Mr. Dryden 

1 in the second line, and Mr. Honey in the first of their trans- 
! lations. Now 44 ambrosia ” is the food of the gods, whilst 

1 ** nectar is their driqk ; and although the poets of Greece and 

| Rome say so much of these elements of sustentation, as en- 

] joyed by the gods, they never tell us what this meat and 

i drink consist of, or are like ; simply for the reason that they 

[ never knew, nor pretended to Itnow. It was enough to 

; imagine that the celestials lived somehow or other, and on 

| something or other ; imagination and the impersonation of , 

things were the two main attributes of the ancient poetic 
world. The world is now too much matter of fact, so that it 
i is hardly possible for man or woman to be poetical in these j 

i days, even if he or she be bom in the poetic mould, unless 1 

| urged on by the fire of Pindar, or riding on a pegasean steed 1 

thus challenging the derision of mankind, on the remote i 
chance of commanding admiration. Virgil, of course, does 
not misapply the word 44 ambrosiaand we are surprised 
that Dryden and Mr. Honey do. Had Mr. Honey ptuck to 
the signification of his own name, he would have been right. 1 
We think it is of very little use to give bare poetic trans¬ 
lations of the ancients; such translations should ever be 
accompanied with short judicious notes by way of explanation 
for the general reader. The story of Orpheus’ and Eurydice’a 
; hapless love can never cease to be admired as told by Virgil. 

Mr. Honey’s version runs thus:— , 

{ 

1 44 The queen of hell command on Orpheus laid, 

« That he should not look back upon the maid. 

Th’ incautious swain a sudden frenzy seized, 

Excusable if e’er aught hell appeased ; 

! He stopped, and on Eurydice he looked, 

! No long delay the ardent lover brooked ; 

Unmindful he, and overcome at last, 

\ That fatal glance where day-light blaze was cast. 

> There all love’s labour suddenly was lost, 

i This act so rash his dearest treasure cost, 

j The rule is broken of the ruthless king ; 

i Three times throughout Avernus crashes ring. 

] * Orpheus,’ she cries, 4 what frenzy urged thee on 

4 To gaze ? For now our fresh-felt bliss is gone ; 

Me back again the Fates relentless call, 

Death’s horrors on my swimming eye-balls fall. 

With awful shades encompassed now I go, 

Not thine, alas ! to Tartarus below. 

To thee Farewell, a long Farewell I cry ; 

With feeble hands to thee outstretched I die.* 

She spoke; and suddenly before his eyes, 

As vapours mingling with the tether rise. 

She spread and vanished, and no more again 

Saw she her spouse, whom shadows seized in vain.” 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Honey’s attempt to say, 
that the concluding lines of this extract by no means come 
up to the beauty and force of Virgil’s language. * Neither 
Dryden nor Mr. Honey gives the force of “fumt diversa ,” 
aba we question whether it has ever been seen. The Delphin 
interpretation most conveniently passes over these words. In 
the last line the misprint “ Fityrus ” for Tityrus is very un¬ 
sightly ; but Mr. Honey has noticed it amongst others in his 
corrigenda. From Virgil’s Fourth Georgic, we find that the 
instincts of bees was as well understood as they are now, after 
an interval of two thousand years. The Romans called the 
Queen Bee the King Bee : they had no idea of being ruled or 
reigned over by a woman ; hence they nationally made the 
ruler of the bee-hive a male, and called him Ring. It is 
difficult to believe that Virgil thought that bees could be re¬ 
produced from the putrescent inwards of a steer beaten to 
death. At all events the moderns know much better. It 
took Virgil seven years to write his four books of Georgies. 
Translators should remember this. We would bid Mr. Honey 
not to be afraid to mount his Pegasus ; if he fall, he wont 
injure himself much ; and if he does, fools will be sure to 
amuse themselves at his expense, and he can laugh in his 
sleeve at them in turn. 

Mrs . Elizabeth Fry . London : R. Jones, Paternoster Row. 

Every one should know something of this remarkable 
woman and her labours. This sketch has accordingly been 
prepared, and will, it is hoped, awaken in many readers the 
mquiiy, “ What can I do for the glory of God and the sal¬ 
vation of immortal souls P” The entire series to which this 
belongs will be found admirably adapted for loan circulation. 

Katie Seymour. London : R. Jones, Paternoster Row. 

This neat and pretty little book gives an account of a few 
simple and natural occurrences in tne early life of a Christian 
child, who had been taught, and by God’s grace had learned 
to take pleasure in being useful to others, and in endeavouring 
to make them happy and cheerful. There is nothing exagge¬ 
rated in the child’s feelings or actions ; and she thus presents 
an example capable of being followed, which, it may be hoped, 
will lead many, both young and more advanced in age, to see 
how good a thing it is to be a lamb of Christ’s flock, and,to 
be earnest to do good even in small things, and to promote 
j happiness for Christ’s sake. 

Washing-day at the Diggings. —Mr. Kelly in his book on 
Victoria, writes:— 44 The day when the digger had a sick headache, 
his lady, for a little relaxation, condescended to 4 get up a few of her 
light things.’ She always dressed for the washing, bat tying her long 
hair in a bard knot at the back of her head, and transfixing it with I 
huge gold pin, with a father-of-pearl head, she would then shake off 
her loose morning robe, and, having disengaged the body, get into the 
skirts of a satin dress, only slightly mottled with punch and mustard 
stains — but, nevertheless, protected from suds spatters by a thick 
bandanna, cut into the form of a stomacher apron, concluding her 
toilet by clasping on a pair of massive bracelets, throwing a heavy 
watch-chain over her neck, and stuffing a carved time-piece into her 
virtuous bosom. Thus arrayed, I presume to show her neighbours 
that she did not wash for filthy lucre or contemptible economy, but 
only as a colonial substitute for crochet work. I am aware that this 
sketch may appear overdrawn and overcoloured to the home reader, 
hut 1 am equally satisfied that any one of early colonial experience 
has frequently witnessed scenes and occurrences fully as whimsical and 
outre, and I solemnly declare that I have more than a dozen times 
seen the lady in question np to her elbows in soap lather attired literally 
in the costume I have endeavoured to describe.” 

A Poser.— On Sunday a lady called to her little boy, who was 
tossing marbles on the side walk, to come into the house. 44 Don’t 
you know you should not be out there, my son ? Go into the back¬ 
yard if you want to play at marbles. It is Sunday.” 44 Well, yes, 
hut aint it Sunday in the hack-yard, mother ?” 
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SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


AND 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


ROWLANDS’ UNIQUE REQUISITES 

FOR THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Arc universally held in high estimation; and the fact of the distinguished Patronage they enjoy, their general use in all countries, and the numerous Testi¬ 
monials constantly received of their efficacy, sufficiently prove the value of their “ MACASSAR OIL,” “ KALYDOR,” and “ ODONTO.” 


SIXTY YEARS OP SUCCESS HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND IMPROVING AND 

BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR; 

It prevents Hairfromfalling off or turning greg —strengthen* weak hair—produces a thick and luxuriant growth— and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, 
CURLY, and GLOSSY. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly keeps the hair in curl and other deoorativc formations during many hours, unimpaired by 
damp weather, crowded assemblies, the d&nc?, or equestrian exercise. Thoroughly eradicating all obstructions to which the heads of children are particularly 
liable, this celebrated Oil generates with infaneg an ample growth of beautiful hair, and will sustain it in luxuriant perfection through all stages of existence. 
Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of ROYALTY and the ARISTOCRACY throughout Europe; while its introduction into the NURSERY 
of ROYALTY, and the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best aud surest proofs of its merits. 

CAUTXOir.-On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the Words, “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL ” &c., in white letters, and their Signature 
“ A. ROWLAND A SONS,” in Red Ink. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, AND SOFT AND FAIR HANDS AND ARMSy 

ARB REALIZED BT TUI USB OF 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION OP VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE SUPPORT OP FEMALE BEAUTY. 

This Royally-patronized and Ladies-esteemed Specific possesses balsamic properties of surprising energy, and is perfectly free from mineral or 1ST 
pernicious admixture, It eradicates Tans, Freckles, Fimples, Spots, Redness, and other Cutaneous Imitations, gradually realizing a delicately clear and soft 
skin ; transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom, imparts a delicacy and softness to the Neck , Hands, and Arms; 
and, by due perseverance in its application, promotes a free and uninterrupted exercise of those important functions of the Skin, which is of the utmost 
necessity for the preservation of health, and attainment and continuance of a beautiful complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8a fid. per bottle. 

CAUTION.— The Words “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR/’ &c., are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, “A. ROWLAND k SON8,” in Red Ink, 
at foot. 

TBS TEETH AMD HEALTH. 

A good set of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards tbe 
general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in 

ZMFROVIira AXED BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

It eradicates tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE W II ITENENKi, 

Benders the Gums Firm and Healthr, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their Sockets. 

It is important to observe, that when used in early life it prevents all aches in the Teeth and Gums—effaces spots and discoloration—eradicates scurry- 
ami, in a word, soon realizes the chief attribute of Health and beauty—A FINE SET OP TEETH ! 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, leeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO has, for a long series of years, 
occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces the 
favour in which it is universally held.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.— The Word* “ROWLANDS* ODONTO” are on the Label, and “A. ROWLAND k SONS, 20, Hatton Garden," enfrraved on tb« 
Government Stamp affixed to each box. 


ROLE BY THE PROPRIETORS, AND BY [CHEMISTS*. PERFUMERS. 
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FROM OCR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dm Italiees, 29th February , 1860. 

Cans A Mil, —Double skirts are only worn for ball or evening 
dieses. The corsages continue to be pointed; but round ones are 
also worn, though mostly confined to morning or demie toilette. Some 
modistes prefer the ornaments on the skirts, to the sides; they are 
node according to fancy or the material; plisaee, niches, velvets, 
mscsrons, brandenbourgs, or embroidery in point d*Hongrie. The 
bottoms of the skirts are also frequently ornamented by pluin bands. 
Those of velvet en biais are much used. Flounces are always in 
fufcion for dresses of plain taffetas; they continue to be made narrow. 
They may be worn to the knee only, or, as seen sometimes, to the 
vaist. Sometimes, also, on figured materials, a single deep flounce, 
beaded by a thick niche of the same; if the dress is of black moire 
antique, the flounces and ruche are both edged by a narrow black lace. 
The ikirts retain their fulness, but are reduced at the top. and the 
plsitsare made very large A new form of corsage is much spoken, 
tuned corsage Suisse ; it is of a square shape in front, and has small 
ihoslder straps, fixed by nosuds, and descending in points near the 
cadre of the ceinture; one of these bodies, worn at a ball, was of 
white satin, embroidered in gold, and bound with velvet: the effect 
vu rery good. 

Dresses of silk materials, figured, are without trimmings: bat on 
plain taffetas, flounces are worn to the knee, or some even to the waist. 
One dres* was made with four flounces at the bottom, then two rows 
of three flounces, a space being left of four or five inches between. 
Some bodies for evening wear are with open, forming small ch&le, 
turned back, and trimmed with two or three narrow frills ; this chaie 
forms point in front: with this a chemisette or guimpe is worn, with 
niche round the throat 

Sleeves are made of all kinds. The large open ones are, however, 
preferred for dress, the tight sleeves bein^ quite confined to neglige. 
The same may be said of the sleeves plisses, or full at the top, wide 
but closed at the wrist, either with band or revers. The under sleeves 
continue bonffantee, frequently ornamented by frills of black or white 
lace, Intermixed. Wide sleeves are frequently made with d^ep cuffs 
of velvet. Tight sleeves have jockeys ot velvet, which is also used to 
*ige the skirts, or to form wide revers in front, with a row of noeuds, 
buttons, or lozenges in the centre. 

Violet, green, and a shade of grey, are the favourite colours for 
morning dresses. 

The tulle dresses for balls are this season spotted with gold, some¬ 
times nine or ten narrow flounces of tarlatane, with stars, crescents, 
etc., of gold; for young ladies, the tarlatanes with flounces are spot¬ 
ted in white mat. Court dresses are lamees with silver; the silvered 
tulles, in robes Pampadours bouillonn6cs, are usually made with two or 
three skirts, according to the height of the wearer. Dresses of white 
tulle, sprigged in crescents of silver, are with three skirts, the upper 
raised all round ; others in tunio, trimmed with a thick ruche. A very 
pretty dress of white tulle was trimmed as high as the knees with 
bands of double tulle, put on full as a flounce, each headed by a small 
rouleau of white satin; the corsage was bouilloun6 on the front and 
shoulders. 

Wt must remark that, for dresses of gauze or tulle, the under skirt 
is of very clear tarlatane ; those of satin or taffetas are only used to 
support these dresses, and no longer as an indispensable ornament. 
Lace ornaments the dresses of grande toilette, as well as ball dresses; 
it is then put on tnlle, a method both economical and handsome, at 
the same time renewing a toilette, which may be entirely changed in 
appearance by adding laoe. The corsages of ball dresses are drapes, or 
covered with fancy berthes, with or without long ends. 

The new colour this season is called Ophcli*, and is a tint between 
mauve and lilac. 

The vestes Zouaves of cloth braided with silk, or velvet embroidered 
m gold, increase in favour; the latter, with a silk skirt, are very pretty 
to complete an indoor neglig£ ; under them is worn a pretty corsage of 
muslin, ornamented with bouillonu£s and coloured ribbon; for 


coiffure, a fauchon of black lace, mounted on tulle, and enlivened by 
coquee of velvet or ribbon. The martchale tr imming s, both for dresses 
ana cloaks, form a pretty ornament. Various other styles arc also 
fashionable. The bodies of dresses are made vary high; and, for 
variety, some are with tight sleeves, others wide, the latter being pre¬ 
ferred for toilettes de ceremonie. Velvet is more than ever in favour 
for trimmings. 

Children's dresses in Paris are frequently chefs d'ceuvre. Their 
white embroidered dresses are preferred to any other, even in winter; 
but, as they are expensive, many prefer silk or popeline; for a little 
girl of four or five, a frock of blue taffetas has three little flounces at 
the bottom of the skirt, or a band of black velvet;.the bodies are 
mostly low. A little embroidered guimpe may be added, and long or 
short sleeves, as wished. For little boys of three or four, tunics of 
grey popelines, braided with currant colour. For young ladies, the 
long ceinture® tying behind are always fashionable. A little girl’s 
dress of dove-coloured taffetas was ornamented by bands of sky olue 
taffetas, the body tight, a chule, and in front a stomacher, embroidered 
in imitation of network, a similar band at the bottom of the skirt. 

For carriage or dress bonnets drooping feathers are worn of a dif¬ 
ferent colour from the bonnet, blaok or violet, with white- feather very 
long and very mousseuse, with pink ; the feather is pink and black, 
with green, black, and white ; the aigrette is always fashionable, 
whether black or white. The fashion of black ribbon trimmings has 
not yet passed away ; they are still much worn, particularly in coif¬ 
fures ; the Empress wore at the theatre, lately, a coiffure composed of 
black taffetas, mixed with wheat-ears of pearls. Until the season is 
more advanced there will not be much change in bonnets ; the form 
continues the same, hut the ornaments may be varied at pleasure; 
those bonnets which have neither feathers nor flowers are covered by 
the light voilette Clotilde, which is made in every variety, whether 
black or white. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Dinner Dress.—Robe of grey moire, ornamented at the 
bottom of the skirt by a broad band of mauve, headed by a plisse of 
ribbon and noeuds of block lace; the body is half mauve and half gray, j 
with large open sleeves and naouds of black lace. Coiffure of black 
lace. | 

Evening Diess. — Robe of green satin, ornamented by rosaces of black 
lace; the body pointed, with berthe covered with black lace; and lace 
sleeves pendant over white ones in bouillons. Coiffure of hair in 
ringlets, with small white flowers. 

Cairiuge Dress. —Robe redingotc of black satin; the body and skirt 1 
are without division, and close at the side; a hand of black velvet 
edges it all round; the sleeves are tight at the top and wrist, but a 
little full in the middle. Bonnet of black lace and ruby satin. 

PLATE II.— IVulking Dwts — Robe of droquet, and pardessus of 
black silk, which closes it at the side with buttons; wide sleeves, with 
cuffs Bonnet of Terry velvet, with aigrette. 

Little Girl's Drew.—Frock and paletot of mauve taffetas, with bell 
sleeves, closing to the waist with buttons, and edged by a narrow black 
velvet. White felt h&t, edged with mauve and cook’s feather. 

Promenade Dress. —Robe ol dark green popeline, and manteau of 
grey cloth, trimmed with velvet and brandenbourgs all up the front. 
Bonnet of marron velvet and black lace. 

PLATE III.— Carriage Diess.— Robe of moire, with high body, orna¬ 
mented with rosaces from the throat to the bottom of the skirt, which 
has rosaces en tablier; tight sleeves, with small bouillons on the top. i 
Bonnet of mauve taffetas, with flowers. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of blue gauze, with white border; pointed 
body, with berthe ; chule crossing in front, and terminating with long 
ends, edged by a fulling of ribbon. Coiffure of hair in ringlets, with 
single white camelia at the side.. 1 

Little Girl's Fancy Dress. —Costume of the reign of George II.; f 
skirt of striped satin ; bodice of white satin, with a ruche of cherry- 
coloured bows at the stomacher; jerkin of maroon-coloured velvet • 
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1 trimmed with green satin: apron of white muslin, edged with lace. Second ditto of quilted pink satin and black velvet. 

Hair dressed with powder. Hat of red satin, trimmed with a wreath Morning cap of white and black lace, and blue ribbon, 

and ribbons. Shoes of white satin, with cherry-coloured rosettes and Second ditto of white lace, and primrose satin ribbon, 

heels. ... Evening cap of white blond, ana broad mauve satin ribbon. 

PLATE IV .—Evening Dress .—Robe of satin, trimmed with lace ; Pelerine of white lace and muslin, and trimmed with blue bows, 

pointed body, with berthe of lace, headed by a plissl of ribbon. Sleeve of book-mnslin, trimmed with a dark violet ruche. 

| Coiffure of hair in ringlets, with flowers. Second ditto of net, and ruches of black lace. 

Evening Dress.—Robe of t&rlatane; a deep flounce at the bottom of Necktie of white lace, and green ribbon, 

the skirt, with small heading surmounted by four narrow flounces. Second ditto of white lace and scarlet ribbon, with ends of black 

with heading to the top one ; the body is pointed before and behind ribbon, 
with berthe of frills, and long pendant sleeves of tulle. Coiffure 

! * ‘SC-Sof .triped taffeta*, with double .kirt; .the DESCRIPTION OP MODEL, 

body high, with nmuds of velvet down the centre of body and skirt; 

wide sleeves, with noeuds. Bonnet of crape and satin, with flowers. The accompanying Model is the front of a drape corsage; the back 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of straw, trimmed with narrow is plain, and the side-piece as usual; it is full on the shoulders, and in 

black velvet, and a spray of spring flowers; strings of broad black folds in front; the small piece is called the soufflet, which forms folds 

ribbon. down the centre, concealing the join. 

Carriage bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black lace. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HUMAN VOICE, IN RELATION 
TO DENTAL SURGERY* 

I do not intend to enter into a highly scientific consideration of the 
above subject, but to endeavour to give, as concisely as possible, my 
experience in relation to it; and to show by what principles we are 
governed in our practice; seeing that, by former methods, and the 
practice of too great a number at the present time, much inconvenience 
is experienced by a disregard to a proper consideration of the organs of 
speech, in operations generally upon the teeth. 

It would seem that few have any idea of the physiology of the voice, 
and still less have they thought upon the subject. That we have had 
great satisfaction by considering well the nature of the defects in the 
speech, in operating upon the teeth, and especially in setting artificial 
teeth, is true; while in the absence of such consideration much mischief 
would have resulted. If I can, therefore, succeed in directing the 
attention of some of the public to this subject, my labours will be 
rewarded. 

That the dental organs are largely concerned in enunciation, all will, 
I doubt not, allow. What are the first lisping* of childhood, but the 
effects of the imperfect development of the organs of speech, of which 
the teeth, gums, and alveoli form an important part ? Mark their 
changes from their earliest manifestations, modified by every change to 
mature developement of the system generally, as well as by the organs 
of speech, up to the full, clear, and robust development of adult life. 

The Larynx is the principal organ concerned in effecting or produc¬ 
ing what is called the voice. But many organs are necessarily con¬ 
cerned along with it. The trachea , the lungs, diaphragm , and abdominal 
muscles , below it: the glottis, velum-palati, nares , roof qf the mouth, 
gums , teeth, lips , and tongue , above or outside of the larynx. No voice 
' can be perfected with either of these organs imperfect, or in an abnor- 

j mal condition. And it is well for the dentist, when he discovers that 

I he cannot produce an agreeable voice in setting teeth for a patient, 

. whom he had not known previously to liis loss of them, to consider 

' whether any defect complained of depended upon a mal-arrangement 

! of his own work, or whether nature, or the health and habits of the 

| patient, were at fault. The dentist ought to be sufficiently familiar 

with aU the organs of speech and their peculiar functions, to judge 
i which one, or more, is or are not properly performing their respective 
functions; whether difficulties complained of, depend upon a lost of 
any or all of the teeth, their mal-arrangement or disease, the imperfect 
development of the alveolar processes, and what sounds are most 
affected by the loss of either or all of the teeth. As, for instance, a 
loss of the posterior teeth is calculated to affect some sounds more 
than others. A loss of the front teeth, superior or inferior,, affects 
different sounds differently; hence a correct idea of the “ articulations,” 
or articulate sounds, of the organs of speech is necessary. For instance, 
we must know whether it be a labial, a dent o- lingual, or guttural , 
sound that is defective, before a remedy can be applied ; and precisely 
in what way it is deranged and requires to be modified. 

What we meao by the “ articulations , tf is the manner in which the 
column of air is stopped or restrained by the approximation or contact 
of the walls or sides of the vocal tube, as the air is impelled through it 
by the lungs, diaphragm, &c., in effecting enunciation. For instance, 
the lips must be brought in contact with each other, and then separa- 

* “ On Loss of Teeth ” edition 1880. By Thomas Howard, Surgeon 
Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, George Street, 
Hanover Square. 


| ted suddenly to pronounce the letters B and P. The margins of the . 

tongue mutt be placed in close contact with the gums and necks of the I 

teeth of the superior jaw, aud dwell there for an instant, in the same j 
manner as the lips are brought in contact to stop the column of air in 
the labial sounds, then suddenly removed, to effect the sounds of the 1 

letters T and D. And the root of the tongue and veil of the palate J 

must be brought in contact in like manner, to pronounce the letters 
K and Q. | 

Very frequently great defect is produced by a loss of the back teeth, i 
and especially when great absorption of the gums and alveoli take place, 
simply because the tongue cannot close the tube laterally, but allows , 
the air to escape into the cheeks, producing a very defective enuncia¬ 
tion. Similar effects are produced in articulating te , ne, re, and le. 

I corrected a marked defect of this nature in the case of a gentleman, 
in 1843, by setting teeth behind the canines, three on one side and | 
two on the other, by simply joining the stay plates together, and i 
forming an even surface with the other teeth. In this way, the margins 
of the tongue could form an air-tight joint, so to speak, along its lateral j 
margins, which prevented completely the escape of the air into the 
cheeks. He was considered by hit friends a regular stammerer; in i 
fact, in speaking, his cheeks were vibrating like a pair of bellows. ; 

Again, it will be observed, that, as the air rushes over the apex of 
the tongue, the sounds will be modified by the front incisors being 
very close together or very far apart; hence, in filing teeth, very 
marked changes are sometimes produced in the voice; also by the loss 
of a single tooth. If the tongue cannot came forward on account of 
the extreme narrowness of the upper jaw and projecting position of 
the front teeth, there will be lisping on this sound aud on the articu¬ 
lation of te. 

Now it is clear that if any of the teeth are deatroyed, and the | 
margins of the gums rendered very uneven, so that the tongue cannot 
accommodate itself properly to the margins, all the words in which 
this articulation occurs will be proportionately defective; hence in 
setting artificial teeth, either partial, or full sets, if care is not taken I 
to restore the natural relations of the mouth generally, and especially 
the principal relations which are broken, but little good will be effected, 
and most commonly mischief will be done.* 

* Wolfgang Kemplin, who invented that very ingenious deception, 
the Automaton Chess-Player, which seems for a time to have puxxled 
all the philosophers and mathematicians of Europe, constructed a 
speaking automaton, in which he ultimately succeeded so far as to 
make it pronounce several sentences, among the best of which were— 

“ Romanorum imperator semper Augustus“ Leopoldus sec undos 
'* Vous etes mon ami“ Je voua aime de tout mon cceur." It was 
some years, however, before he could accomplish more than the simple 
utterance of the sounds o, ou, and e. Year after year, we are told, was 
devoted to this machine, but i or u, or any of the consonants, refused 
to obey his summons. At length, he added, at the open extremity of 
the vocal tube, an apparatus similar in action and construction to the ( 
human mouth , with its tkith, when he quickly succeeded in making 
it not only pronounce the consonants, bat words, and even the sentences 
quoted above. He had previously imitated the tongue, and its actions. 
This fact is interesting, not only as a rare instanoe of human ingenuity, 
(for, if not the first, it was probably the most perfect instrument of the 
kind that had been constructed,) but also as exhibiting in a most 
striking light, the beautiful adaptation of parts to their respective i 
functions ; and that so perfect are the contrivances in Nature for par- j 
ticular ends, that, in order to arrive at anything like an imitation of 
those funotions, we must follow closely the method she employs. ! 
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HELEN SYMINGTON. 

Amidst the hills of Tweed dale there are many lonely Talleys, which 
seem remote from all human ken—little separate regions, where you 
may loiter for a summer’s day without seeing a living thing, save a few 
straggling sheep, which lift up their heads in seeming wonder as you 
pass. Or there may rise at your foot a startled hare, or a covey of 
moorfowl, unused to such intrusion ; where no souud reaches your ear 
excepting the song of the skylark, the bleat of the sheep, the hum of 
the wild bee, and the low murmuring of a burn, stealing along its qoiet 
way to pay its tribute to the Tweed. It was to one of those fceques- 
tered spots, being a stranger in the country, that I was one day led by 
an old man, who undertook to be my guide to the best streams for 
trout-fishing. But though now deserted by man, m I have described 
this valley, there had been a time when it was inhabited, as appeared 
from s roofless and ruined hut, over the walls of which the ivy and 
the wild-flower had apparently crept for years. I observed to my 
guide what a lonely dwelling it must have been. “ It was so/' said 
the old man ; " but love and youth can make any place a paradise; 
tod happiness once dwelt there, though it did not continue; and 
though the fate of its hapless inhabitants made a great noise in the 
country at the time, it is now in a measure forgotten, for it is more 
thin fifteen years since a fire was kindled in that lone house.” 
Perceiving by this that something remarkable had happened to the 
last occupiers of the desolated hut, and being tired with ascending 
sod descending the neighbouring hills, I sat down, and requested the 
old man, who was the schoolmaster of a village where 1 had for some 
days taken up my abode, to gratify my curiosity by repeating to me 
the story to which he had alluded. The place where I had chosen my 
seat was a little grassy bank, near the brink of the rivulet, and about 
forty yards below the site of the little ruin, which stood on the side 
of s hill; and the old man, having placed himself beside me, began 
his narration. 

“My occupation as a teacher gives me, of course, an opportunity 
of observing with accuracy the dispositions of the youth I instruct; 
tad l have never met with a girl of more ardent affections or of better 
temper, or who possessed more amiable qualities, than Helen Symington. 
She was the daughter of an honest and respectable weaver in our 
riHage, of which, as she grew up to womanhood, she was the pride. 
When scarce twenty years old, she married William Brydon, a sensible, 
well-disposed young man, who was principal shepherd to I he owner of 
this property, and came here with him to live in that cottage which is 
now • ruin, but which was then, by the unwearied industry of Helen, 
i nest and comfortable habitation; and never, in those early days of 
her marriage, did lark carol more blithely to the sun, than did she 
while employed in her household occupations, or, as passing over the 
beather with a light step, she carried some refreshment to her William, 
when detained with his flock in some more distant sheep-walk. Even 
when left by herself in this wild solitude, she felt no loneliness, for 
*11 wis peace and joy within and without William loved her entirely, 
tad her alone; and she knew it, and in that knowledge all her earthly 
wishes were complete. Yet was this feeling of felicity still increased, 
when, before the year bad completed its circle, she sat, in a summer 
evening, on yonder little turf seat at the door, with her infant in her 
*nns, watching her husband descending the opposite hill, and drawing 
I aesrer and nearer, till at length her baby shared with her in his 
eanesses. The second winter of their abode here was unusually 
aevere; but it was William's care to guard his wife and child from its 
inclemency, by many little ingenious contrivances to render their 
cottage more impervious to the cold ; while Helen looked forward 
each day with longing solicitude to the evening hour which restored 
bun to a participation of its comforts, and seated him by its cheerful 
bearth. And thus the winter had nearly passed away, and they began 
to anticipate the varied joys of spring, when the birds would again 
*ing around their cot, and all nature, awakened from its wintry sleep, 
I would start anew into life and joy. The month of February arrived, 
and the weather seemed so settled and serene, that, for two successive 
Sabbaths, Helen, with her infant enveloped in her cloak, and accom- 
| puried by her husband, had crossed the hills to the parish church. 

On the second of those Sabbaths, they * took sweet counsel,' and, 
I * a U° n K together to the house of God, they conversed of a better and 
a purer world, where they should fear no after-parting. And as Helen 
! listened to her husband, who was eloquent on this subject, she thought 
I the had never heard him speak so like a minister, or seen him so full 
| of holy hope. I notice this particularly, as it is a circumstance I shall 
have occasion to mention again. On the next morning after this 
| conversation, William departed with the sheep from this valley for a 
distant fair. The weather was still fine when he gathered his flock, 


and bade farewell to his beloved Helen for three days, promising to 
return on the evening of the third. He had never been absent from 
his home all night but twice since his marriage, and that for a single 
night each time. His wife, however, expressed no fear from being 
left alone for so unwonted a time; for the fact is, that there is in 
general more courage in women of her humble rank in life than in any 
other, for they are too much occupied to find time for the indulgence 
of idle alarms; nor do they meet with any encouragement to affect 
fears till the folly becomes a habit. Neither did William experience 
any uneasiness on account of the solitariness of the dwelling in which 
he was to leave her, considering that very circumstance as the principal 
warrant for her safety. 

“ The weather, I have said, was fine at the time of his departure; 
but in our treacherous climate, and especially in these hilly districts, 
there is nothing more uncertain than a continuance of settled weather at 
that season of the year; and never did it exhibit more rapid transitions 
than during the three days of William's absence. Before the shades 
of the first night had fallen on the hills, the rain had descended their 
sides in torrents, and swelled the little burn into a river. On the 
second night the clouds had disappeared, and a keen frost succeeded, 
which, ere morning, arretted the water in its course, and transformed 
the ground for some distance round where we now sit into a frozen 
lake. Again, another change came o'er the spirit of the storm; dark 
clouds began to gather, and showers of sleet and snow to fall, till all 
again was hoary winter. But still, when night came on, there was 
seemingly, from the quietness, of its descent, no depth of snow, though 
it had fallen at intervals for many hours, and as the time was now 
arrived when Helen expected to see her husband, she felt no dread of 
harm; and no sooner had she put her baby to sleep, than she prepared 
a change of garments, a warm supper, ‘ a blazing ingle and a clean 
hearth8tane,' for her William, and often opened the door to listen and 
and look out, if haply she might discern his dark figure against the 
opposite white hill, descending the footpath towards his home. She 
was, however, as often disappointed, and returned again to heap fresh 
fuel on the fire, till she began to feel, first the heart-sickness of ‘ hope 
deferred,' and then the heavy pressure of foreboding evil; and when 
her baby waked, there were in the melancholy tones of the hymn with 
which she soothed him to rest a soul subduing pathos; for it has been 
my lot to hear again that lullaby, when it sounded even more deeply 
affecting than it could then have done. Poor Helen continued all night 
her visits to the door, till at length, just as morning began to dawn, 
shq heard her name shouted out by the well-known voice of William. 
Joy came to her heart, for she thought he had seen her, and though 
she looked in vain for him, still he was near. But again she heard his 
voice, and his words fell distinctly on her ear—* Oh, Helen, Helen, I 
perish!’ She flew with the speed of lightning down the bank; hut 
when she approached near to this spot, her progress was arrested, for 
the ice, from which the water had receded below, could not bear her 
weight. And then it was for ihe first time she discovered, through 
the indistinct glimmering of the dawn, and by his own words, that, on 
William's having reached the middle of the burn, where the force of 
the stream below had rendered it hollow, the ice had given way, and 
he was only kept from sinking by his arms resting on the surrounding 
part, which was still Arm. Again and again Helen tried in each 
direction to reach him, in spite of his urgent entreaties to keep off, 
and his assurances that he had hopes of being able to maintain his 
position for a length of time, from the manner in which he was wedged 
between the ice, aud its apparent thickness in that place where it had 
been gurged together; though he feared to make the smallest exertion 
to extricate himself lest he should go down. In this extremity there 
was only one course which gave the agonized wife any chance of saving 
the life of her husband, and that was to seek for more efficient aid than 
her own. Meantime William was almost fainting with exhaustion 
from fstigue, cold, and hunger; and Helen, thinking that if she could 
supply him with some food, he would be better able to endure his 
situation till she could procure assistauce, ran to the honse, and putting 
some of what had been intended for his supper into a small basket, 
took a sheep-crook, and, having tied a stick to one end of it, hooked 
the basket on to the other end, and in this msnner conveyed it to him. 
At the same time she pushed a blanket close to him with the crook, 
and having seen him draw it by degrees round his head and shoulders, 
she returned to the cottage, wrapped her child in a small blanket, and 
throwing her cloak around her, took it in her arms; then, having 
taken a hasty leave of her husband, in words which were half a farewell 
and half a solemn prayer for his preservation till her return, she set off 
on her journey of four miles to the next farm-house, for no nearer was 
there a human dwelling. 

“ Helen Symington was at all times active, but now a supernatural 
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strength seemed to be given her; and, in spite of her burden, she 
proceeded swiftly through the snow, ascending the hills with incredible 
rapidity, and living rather than running down their declivities. Thus 
she proceeded till nearly three of the miles were passed; bat the snow, 
which had ceased falling for some time, now began again to descend 
thickly, and was accompanied by sudden gusts of wind, which drove it 
full in her face, and prevented her from seeing the different objects by 
which she marked her way. She wandered on in this manner, 
endeavouring to avoid the deeper parts of the snow, which the wind 
was beginning to drift into hillocks on all sides of her; while she was 
almost driven frantic by the fear of losing her way, and by the cries of 
her infant. In vain did she endeavour to warm him, by pressing his 
little limbs dose to her bosom, and by doubling and redoubling the 
cloak over him, regardless of her own exposure to the biting blast. He 
at length ceased crying, and fearful that the torpor of death had seized 
him, and feeling her own streagth beginning to fail, despair seemed to 
take possession of her, when the snow ceased for a short time, and she 
found that she had wandered far away from the road to the onstead 
which she so eagerly sought to reach. But thoughts of her husband 
again strung her nerves, and she once more regained the right direction. 
This happened several times ; and had she alone been concerned, she 
must have perished ; for nothing but the energy inspired by tbe faint 
hope of saving her husband and child prevented her from lying down 
to die. But what a gleam of joy shot through her overspent frame 
when, on looking up just as a fierce blast had swept by, she beheld the 
farm>bousc at a short distance! New strength seemed to be again 
imparted to her stiffening limbs; and at length she reached tbe door, 
told her tale, and almost immediately four men, belonging to the farm, 
were ready to start, with all necessary implements for extricating 
William from his singular and perilous situation. Helen's infant, who 
had been benumbed for many hours, showed little signs of recovery : 
she, however, delivered it, though with an aching heart, to the fanner's 
wife (a benevolent woman, who was herself a mother), and determined, 
contrary to all advice and opposition, to return to her husband. Nor, 
had she remained, could she have served the poor infant, who died 
shortly after she left the house. 

44 The poor distracted wife, mounted on horseback behind a man, 
now proceeded on her way with all the speed the animal could exert 
in its toilsome journey, while her whole soul was absorbed in the one 
desire of finding her husband alive; of which no hope could have been 
entertained but for the depth of the valley, whi<d), from the way that 
the wind set, might in a great measure have occasioned it to escape 
the drift that was fast blocking up the roads, and transforming plains 
into hills. But who shall calculate the years of misery winch Helen 
seemed to endure while tins suspense hung over her ? She was, as I 
have said, possessed of deep and ardent feelings, and they were now 
strained to their utmost tension. After much difficulty iu avoiding tbe 
deeper wreaths of snow, and in floundering through the less dangerous, 
the party at length reached the entrance of the valley. All here seemed 
propitious tor there hopes, for the snow was but little drifted. The 
men who were on foot had, however, by a nearer way, which the horse 
could not travel, first reached tbe spot, where, sad to tell, though poor 
William still retained his suspended posture, the snow was drifted over 
him, and he no longer breathed. They had succeeded, however, in 
extricating the body, which they bore to the cot, and laid upon the bed 
before the arrival of Helen, who, with a frantic hope still clinging to 
her heart, repeated, unweariedly and often, every means to bring him 
back to life, though foiled in aU. Alas, poor girl! her young and 
ardent heart had loved her husband almost to idolatry, and with him 
the charm of life was fled. The spring of hope and existence was 
dried up at the fountain head. The stroke was too heavy for her to 
bear, aud a brain fever was the immediate consequence of her great 
bodily exertion and mental suffering. For a considerable time her life 
was despaired of; yet youth, and the natural strength of herconstitu- 
tion, gained a transitory triumph, and some degree of bodily health 
returned; but the mind had become an utter ruin. She was removed, 
as soon as it could be safely accomplished, back to bur village, and 
became again an inmate of her father’s house, where I have often sat | 
for hours listening to the suggestions of her wayward fancy, where I 
William still reigned paramount. Fortunately, all that had passed I 
since the intensity of her suffering began, seemed quite annihilated in 
her recollection; for she talked of her husband as being still absent at 
fair, and still sang to her infant that hymn with which she soothed it 
to sleep on the first night of her misfortunes, and which has often 
forced the tears from my eyes and the sobs from my breast. No tongue 
can describe the touching melody of her soft and melancholy voice, or 
the sweet subdued expression of her beautiful countenance, which 
became daily more wan and delicate; till, at the end of two years, her 


weakness was so great that she was unable to rise from her chair, and I 
was one evening sent for in haste to aee her. When 1 entered her 
father's house I was met by the old man, who imparted to me the 
surprising intelligence that Helen had recovered her senses. I imme¬ 
diately anticipated that a change was about to take place; and had no 
sooner looked upon her, than 1 was confirmed in my opinion. Sorrow 
had completed its work, and she was about to pass from our sight for 
ever. The recollection of her husband's sad fate had returned with 
her reason. But neither the remembrance of it, of her own sufferings, 
nor the knowledge of her child's death, which she now knew for the 
first time, seemed to trouble her; for her thoughts were fixed on that 
better country where she rejoiced that they were already waiting her 
arrival, and spoke of the conversation which passed between William 
and her on the lost Sabbath they were together, as an earnest which it 
had pleased God to vouchsafe of their happy meeting. I am an elder 
of the church, and it was in that capacity that Helen sent for me to 
pray with her, which I did with a fervour I have seldom felt. But 
never lias it been ray lot to witness an appearance so heavenly as she 
exhibited when I rose from my knees. She sat in her chair supported 
by pillows, with her hands clasped, and her dark soft eyes burning 
with an expression so holy, that she seemed like some disembodied 
spirit, which haring been perfected by suffering, had returned to 
encourage and comfort those who were still in the vale of tears. When 
I bade her farewell, and promised to see lier next day, it was with a 
presentiment that I looked upon her for the last time. And so it 
proved; for I was next morning informed that her spirit had taken its 
flight about twelve o’clock the night before." 

The old man thus concluded his melancholy tale ; and after sitting 
for some time in silent reflection, my guide again spoke, and, pointing 
to a deep pool at some distance down the stream, informed me that 
large trout were sometimes caught there; and having adjusted our 
fishing-tackle, we proceeded to it. But though our sport was un¬ 
usually good, it did not banish from my mind during that day for a 
single instant the affecting story of the iil-fated Helen Symington. 


THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still clear ni^ht. 

And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight; 

So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence 1*11 take my way: 

I will not go on like that blustering train. 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the ram, 

Who makes so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I’ll be as busy aa they." 

Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far aud near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 

And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he slept. 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things -.—there were flowers and trees ; 

There were bevies of birds and sw.irms of bees ; 

There were cities with temples and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 

He peeped in the cupboard, and fluffing there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 

" Now just to set them a thinking. 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 

" This costly pitcher 1*11 burst in three. 

And the glass of water they've left me 

Shall ‘ tchickl* to tell them I'm driukiug." 

BUSS OOOLD. 

EE VIEW. 

Souvenirs de Madame Steamier. Paris. 

Madame Ebcamiee waB for so many years at the head of 
Parisian Society, and around her were grouped so many of 
the notabilities of France, that the announcement of a 
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biography, compiled by a near relation, excited much curi- 
I osifcy. • That curiosity, ^however, was sadly disappointed by 
the work, and those who knew Madame Bdcamier by name 
i only, will form a very erroneous opinion of her, if they trust 
| solely to these confidential revelations. 

Juliette Bernard was born at Lyons in 1777, and appears 
early to hare shown a strong passion for music and flowers. 
When yet a ch ild she was present at the last grand concert 

S Ven by Louis XVI., and was fortunate enough to attract 
e notice of his Queen, the ill-fated Marie Antoinette. In 
1793 she married M. BAcamier, a man of wealth and of some 
standing in society $ but in his conjugal relations he was as a 
father to the youthful Juliette, and nothing more. Imme¬ 
diately upon her introduction into society, she became popular 
—the belle of the season. She was the queen of Longehamps, 
and danced like a fairy. The first and only time she appeared 
at the soirees given by Bams in the Luxembourg, she met 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Lucien Bonaparte too was there, and, 
as her name was Juliette, he expressed his passionate admira¬ 
tion under the signature of Romeo, declanng that “ without 
love, life is but a long dream.” Borneo's letters, which are 
as ridiculous as can be conceived, Juliette showed to her 
husband, suggesting that it would be wise to close her doors 
against the writer Tout M. Blcamier thought such a measure 
“would compromise Win seriously, and be the ruin of his 
bank.” The great Napoleon, in his turn, felt the power of 
her charms. It was iust after the eighteenth Brumaire ; he 
waa in the spring-tide of his glory, and already master of 
France. He had made his brother Lucien Minister of the 
Interior, who in return gave an inaugural f6te, to which 
Napoleon was invited. Madame Blcamier was among the 
guests, dressed in virginal white, as was her habit until the 
end of her life. Among the crowd, but unapproachable, she 
caught sight of a face which she took to be Borneo's. She 
nodded to him in a friendly manner, and then to her surprise 
discovered that it was the First Consul. This astonishment 
did not prevent his returning a graceful salute, but he seems 
not to have pardoned the young beauty her neglect of him at 
the Luxembourg soiree. When the First Consul had become 
Emperor, Madame B^camier, alone of all who were great or 
fashionable in Parisian society, kept away from the Tuileries. 
This tacit rebellion seems to nave irritated the man who saw 
all the continent at his feet, but was unhappy because two 
women, our heroine and Madame de Stael, refused their hom¬ 
age. Fouchl, the Emperor's man of all work, particularly of 
his dirty work, was ordered to convey the Emperor’s pleasure 
to Madame Blcamier. After breakfast, the unscrupulous 
negotiator communicated his message with a coolness strongly 
contrasting with the dishonourable nature of the Imperial 
propositions. The greatest dames of France, he said solicited 
the honour of seeing the Empress, but there was always a 
place at the court for Madame Rlcamier. As the lady did 
not appear to understand him, Fouchl added that she would 
be in tne strictest sense of the word une dame d’konneur —an 
absolute mistress ; and then, with the Emperor for her slave, 
she might do all the good she desired. Her reply was as 
unmistakeable as the message—“ she did not deserve so great 
an honour,” and the virtuous Fouclil returned to report his 
failure to his Imperious master. 

Bernadotte was also one of her admirers, and'as unsuccessful 
as the great captain. He had been fortunate enough to do the 
fashionable beauty a service—the liberation of her father, who 
had been committed to the Temple for conniving as post¬ 
master at the admission of a number of compromising letters 
and pamphletB. The young soldier appears to have been 
deeply smitten, bnt the lady never went beyond the bounds 
of a warm platonic affection. Another time, at one of the 
famous opera balls, very much in fashion, she met the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, who was adroit enough to steal a ring from 
her charming hand. The famous Metternich was also one of 
her attentive admirers, and so, too, was the hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, brother to the Queen of 


Prussia. Three-and-twenty years after their first meeting, 
he begged Madame Bloamier to leave him her portrait by 
Girard, which she had formerly given to her betrothed, Prince 
Augustus of Prussia. A tender worshipper, too, was the 
Prince Boyal of Bavaria, who, as Xing, scandalised Europe 
by bis amours with Lola Montes. 

The fascination exercised by Madame Becamier on all who 
came near her seems to have been limitless. She gained her 
victories by her moderation and her retirement. Sue had no 
lovers—she had only friends. She dressed in a plain style, 
simple and elegant, rarely in the fashion, but not opposed to 
it. She knew what became her—a knowledge in which our 
fair countrywomen are greatly deficient. The failure of her 
husband’s bank only brought fresh worshippers to her feet, 
such as Junot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes; then M. de 
Barante : and, to crown aU, Prince Augustus of Pruesia. 
He had just lost his elder brother in the battle of Saalfield, 
and bad himself been made prisoner. He was melancholy and 
handsome, still mourning for his brother and for his country 
when he met the young wife at Madame do Stael's. A pretty 
romance of Love in a Cottage was enacted in that charming 
month of May at Coppet. The prinoe offered to make her 
his wife; vows were exchanged, and an active correspondence 
was kept up. She had promised her hand, but Bhe must first 
be divorced from her parental husband. Here her heart failed 
her; she hurried away from the Eden where she had been so 
tempted, and with bitter tears resigned the sweet illusions in 
which she had for the moment indulged. 

After the death of her husband, three men appear to have 
held a high place in her esteem—to use no warmer word. 
They were Duke Mathieu de Montmorentcy, Ballanche, and 
Chateaubriand. A word on each. The Duke was a noble and 
rare specimen of the French gentlemen, the very soul of purity 
and honour. He had fought under Lafayette in America ; 
and when he came to know Madame Blcamier, he had loved 
her because he saw her exposed to the dangers of the world, 
and understood that she had need of his advice and example. 
The first book* he lent her was Madame de la Vallibre’s 
Reflexions sur la misericorde de Diet *, begging her to read 
one page of it at least every day. “ A little solitude with 
yourself, a moment of prayer and silence, is all that is needful 
to save you,” said De Montmorentcy ; and though so young 
and brilliant, she listened to his words of wisdom, and she had 
her reward in the respect that accompanied her to the brink 
of the grave. 

Of Chateaubriand we need say little. His vanity over¬ 
powered all other feelings; he fancied himself the first genius 
in France, and was as proud of his birth as Mathieu de Mont¬ 
morentcy was unconscious of it. Chateaubriand was a spoilt 
man: all vanity and selfishness. His conceit mounted at 
times to something almost sublime. One of his best friends, 
a man who knew him well—it was M. de Fontanes—said of 
him, “ I expect him in office, without wishing it for his sake. 
He will do something memorable, and then he will fall.” 
Louis XVIIL, who also knew him well, but did not like him, 
said, “ Chateaubriand is one of those friends whom it is diffi¬ 
cult to escape.” Charles X., whose ruin was brought about 
by the very party who acknowledged Chateaubriand as their 
leader, oallea him “ a terrible man, an implacable genius.” 
While ambassador at Borne, his chief occupation was writing 
boyish love-letters to Madame Blcamier. He was suffering, 
he said, and wished her to join him: “I shall love you so 
much, I shall tell it you so often, my letters will repeat it, and 
I shall call you to me with such constancy, that you will have 
no pretext left for deserting me.” At every halt on his way 
from Paris to Borne, he sent a letter to the fair dame. Once 
at Borne, he was eager to return, counting the days and the 
hours which separated him from the lady of his thoughts. At 
length when Madame Rlcamier positively refused to join him, 
he quitted his post and returned to Paris without leave. 

Ballanche was a man of very different character: timid and 
blushing at everything, he scarcely knew how to enter or leave 
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a room. Accident brought these two remarkable people 
together. Ball&nche, then a painter at Lyons, was informed 
that a lady, exiled by the Emperor, was residing at one of the 
inns. He hastened to offer his services, and Madame R^camier 
received him as if they had been friends for years. Ballanche 
was talking in his usual enthusiastic way on subjects dearest 
to his heart, when he observed the lady turn pale, and look as 
if she would faint. “ What is the matter P asked he, all of a 
tremble." “Nothing," she answered, smiling, “only your 
shoes have been cleaned with rank blacking, and I cannot 
endure the smeU." Without saying a word, Ballanche quitted 
the room, and soon after came back in his stockings. He had 
taken off his shoes and left them in the corridor. A year later 
she happened to be at Rome, and not in the best of health, 
when suddenly Ballanche appeared before her. Canova was 
in the room at the time, and of the two friends it would be 
hard to say which felt the deepest affection for the fascinating 
lady. After dinner, Ballanche, all eagerness to see the Rome 
and the Capitol of his dreams, proposed a ramble through the 
streets. “ It is not to be thought of," objected Canova. “ To 
go out at this time of day will bring on fever, and perhaps 
end in death." Ballanche, however, insisted, and Madame 
R^camier yielded. The carriage, an open one, came round. 
The lady wrapped herself in a cloud of shawls, Canova rolled 
himself up in nis cloak, leaving hardly his nose visible, and 
off* they set for the Coliseum. Ballanche, in ecstacies, was 
admiring the starry skies and the ruins of the Roman world, 
when suddenly Canova uttered an exclamation of terror, and 
pointed to Ballanche. His hair was floating in the night wind, 
and he had no hat. “My dear Ballanche," said the lady, 
“ what have you done with your hat P" “ ’Faith I was in such 
a hurry to see you, that I left, it in my room at Lyons." Such 
was Ballanche; and because he was naturally the most simple- 
hearted and devoted of men, Madame Steamier seems to have 
been attached to him with a sincerity as remarkable as it was 
unusual. Ballanche was a member of the Academic Fran £aise, 
and, apropos of his election, is a good story of Andrieux. 
Among his canvassers were some of the most charming women 
of Paris, all of them friends of Madame R£camier. One of 
these waited on Andrieux to solicit his vote and interest. The 
academician objected, that he knew nothing of Ballanche’s 
claims to the honour of being one of the illustrious Forty. 
“ What, sir, you have not read his works P" “ I must confess, 
madam, that until this moment I did not know even his name. 
What has he done P” “ Done! why he has written—he has 
written what would fill at least sixteen volumes." “ Sixteen 
volumes," exclaimed Andrieux, starting from his chair. “ Oh, 
he shall have my vote then: j’aime mieuxl’&ire que les lire." 

Madame R6camier even in exile never forgot that she was 
a Frenchwoman. In the year 1814 she was at Naples, and 
one day in conversation with Murat, the latter asked her what 
choice he ought to make between the vanquished Emperor 
and the victorious party. “ You are a Frenchman, sir, and 
must keep on the side of France." At these words, Murat 
turned pale, opened a window which looked out upon the sea, 
and pointing to the English fleet just sailing into the harbour, 
exclaimed—“ Then I am a traitor!" More romantic and more 
French was her intercession in behalf of a young Italian con¬ 
demned to death for smuggling. She had petitioned in vain 
that his life should be spared, and with difficulty obtained 
leave to visit him in his cell to console him during his last 
moments. The poor fellow was stunned by the sentence, and 
unconscious of her presence. She, too, could not speak, but 
she threw her arms round his neck, tenderly kissing nis insen¬ 
sible face, while the hot tears of pity flooded her cheeks. The 
prefect of Rome, who had rejected Madame R£camier*s 
petition was M. de Norvins, of whom an anecdote is told, 
which, if not quite new, is so good as to bear repeating. One 
day he was sailing on the like of Geneva, and as he sat 
between Madame de Stael and Madame R£camier he hazarded 
the compliment—“ Here I am between genius and beauty." 

“ Without possessing either," retorted de Stael. 


1860. 


TIE NEW ftlABRlLLE.-THK VIENNESE. 

Just Published, price One Shilling, post free. 
ETIQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, and Guide to all 
•1J the New and Fashionable Dances, containing a simple and correct 
description of the Steps and Figures in the charming new Quadrille, 
the VIENNESE; and of all the most admired Quadrilles, Vaises, 
M&xourkas, Polkas, Qalops, Country Dances, La Tempete, La Varso- 
vienne, the Schottische, the Gorlitza, the Holly Berry, Ac. Ac. With 
Hints and Instructions respecting the Toilette and Deportment of 
Ladies and Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. By 
Mrs. Nicholson Henderson, Teacher of Dancing, 19, Newman 
Street, Oxford 8treet. 

This is the best Ball Boom Guide published. 

B. Blake, Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C.; and all Book- 
sellers. 


MADAME TTTSSAUD’8 EXHIBITION, 

AT THE BAZAAR, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY A C EN TURY. 

The Times, of April 14th, states:— 

“ In no other place in Europe are so many touching and im¬ 
portant memorials of the great Emperor to be found; even for a 
National Collection, our gallant Allies might be proud to possess the 
relics which are here preserved. Madame Tusa&uds' Exhibition is 
without a rival, either here or on the Continent—all who have 
attempted competition have proved but so many foils to set up the 
superior attractions of her admirable collection of les hommet ceUbra.” 

Open from 11 in morning till 10 at night; Brilliantly lighted at 8. 
Admittance—One Shilling; Napoleon Rooms, Sixpence. 


FRENCH MODELS 

OF 

EE ZOUAVE JACKET, 

With Vest and Sleeve complete. Price 3s. 6d- 


THE NSW ROBE A LA OABRZBXtlaE 

(body and skibt in one piece). 

Price 5s. 6d., Sleeve included. 

PAPER MODELS of the above (Life Size), full trimmed, as worn 
in Paris, with Flat Patterns to cut from, sent Post Free to any part 
of the United Kingdom on receipt of Postage Stamps or Money 
Order to above amount, 

MADAMES BAUD ET LEBARRE, 

Foumisseurs de 8. M. l’lmpSra trice, 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wansford Place, Camden Town, London, N.W. 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of the United King¬ 
dom.—A l*rice List free on application. 

Money Orders payable to Adrlb Lebarrb. 


Important to Shippers, Drapers, and Mantle Makert. 

SPRING FASHIONS. 

At MISS RYAN’S Counter, 106, Ground Floor Pantheon, 
Oxford Street, near the Conservatory. 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS.—All the newest designs in dress 
for the coming season. Mantles, Jacquettes, Bodies, Sleeves, Skirt 
Trimming, and Children’s Dresses trimmed in the most distingu^ 
style, in full-sized Paper Models; a flat pattern given with every 
article. £ s. d. 

A set of twelve in a box . . . . • .110 

A smaller ditto of six . . 10s. 6<L, post free 0 11 0 

Bodies .... . Is. 6d., with sleeves 026 

Skirt Trimming.0 16 

Children’s Dress for Girls or Boys . . . Is. 6d. A 2 0 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for Is. 3d. Ai \j pattern port 
free on the receipt of postage stamps or money order for the amount. 
All letters must contain a remittance for the goods required. 
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THE 

ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND 

MOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 



SEVERAL 


COTTBTS 


ADD tmiVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


THE 

SOVEREIGNS 


AND 

OF EUROPE, 


ROWLANDS’ UNIQUE REQUISITES 

FOR THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH, 

Are universally held in high estimation; and the fact of the distinguished Patronage they enjoy, their general use in all countries, and the numerous Testi¬ 
monials constantly received of their efficacy, sufficiently prove the value of their “ MACASSAR OIL,” “ KALYDOR,” and " ODONTO.” 


SIXTY YEARS OP SUCCESS HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

POSSESSES EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND IMPROVING AND 

BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 

It vrevcnts Hair from falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—produces a thick and luxuriant growth— and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, 
CURLY, and GLOSSY. Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly keeps the hair in curl and other decorative formations during many hours, unimpaired by 
damp weather, crowded assemblies, the danc;, or equestrian exercise. Thoroughly eradicating all obstructions to which the heads of children are particularly 
liable, this celebrated Oil generates with infancy an ample growth of beautiful hair , and will sustain it in luxuriant perfection through all stages«of existence. 
Its invaluable properties hare obtained the Patronage of ROYALTY and the ARISTOCRACY throughout Europe ; while its introduction into the NURSERY 
of ROYALTY, and the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

CAUTION. -On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the Words, " ROWLANDS* MACASSAR OIL ” &c., in white letters, and their Signature 
" A. ROWLAND & SONS/’ in Red Ink. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, AND SOFT AND FAIR HANDS AND ARMS, 

ARE REALIZED BY THE USB OF 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION OP VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE SUPPORT OP FEMALE BEAUTY. 

This Royally-patronized and Ladies-esteemed Specific possesses balsamic properties of surprising energy, and is perfectly free from mineral or any 
PERNICIOUS admixture, It eradicates Tans, Freckles , Pimples, Spots, Redness, and other Cutaneous Visitations, gradually realizing a delicately clear and soft 
skin ; transforms even the most Salloio Complexion into one of a healthy and juvenile bloom, imparts a delicacy and softness to the Xeck, Hands, and Arms ; 
and, by due perseverance in its application, promotes a free and uninterrupted exercise of those important functions of the Skin, which is of the utmost 
necessity for the preservation of health, and attainment and continuance ot a beautiful complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.— The Words “ ROWLANDS* KALYDOR,*’ &c., are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, " A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in Red Ink, 
at foot. 


TBS TEETH AMD HEALTH. 

A good set of Teeth ever insures favourable impressions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards the 
general health by the proper mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value in 

IMPROVING AMD BEAVTIFYZNG THE TEETH, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

It eradicates tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE W HITEHE88, 

Benders the Gums Firm and Healthy, and fixes the Teeth firmly in their Sockets. 

It is important to observe, that when used in early life it prevents all aches in the Teeth and Gums—effaces spots and discoloration—eradicates scurvy— 
and, in a word, soon realizes the chief attribute of Health and Beauty—A PINE SET OP TEETH ! 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO has, for a long series of yean* 
occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe ; while the general demand for it at once announces »* 
favour in which it is universally held.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.— The Word* “ROWLANDS' ODONTO” are on the Label, and “A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,'.’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp affixed to each box. 


SO&D BY THE PROPRIETORS, AMD BY CHEMISTS A PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulxvaxd Dttf iTALivm; 2Mk Metre*, 18901 

CHVM A win,—Dark colours are still fashionable, many dnaM of 
violet are of moire, or taffeta* haperatrice, also violet and black, steel 
grey black, dark green. The forms of dresses vary materially, some 
pointed at the top, the body with nervures forming part of the skirt; 
other dresses are very full, the body round or pointed, tight sleeves, 
pagodas or b&Houn£es, all these are equally worn, but only waiting 
tome little time to announce a change; narrow flouuoes and bands of 
velvet en biais continue in fashion ; many dresses are seen with ncends 
of velvet down the skirt, which has a simple pretty effect. A dress of 
dark green had ncsuds of black velvet, the ends of which were edged 
by a wide green fringe; the large buttons and macarons encircled with 
lane are also fashionable. 

A date s of steel mows antieue had each breadth edged by a velvet of 
the sams colour six or seven inches wide, the edges vandyked corsage 
Gabrielle ; this new body is round at the waist, the front part being 
united with the skirt, the sleeves are tight with a second short one 
trimmed with a frill; another dress of moire francaise had the body 
and skirt in one (as are most of the dresses for morning wear that are 
net en neglig£), R was ornamented at the bottom by a taffetas in small 
Mack spots, pattes of the same down the centre and sides, an wen an 
on the body, with this dress a peUsne of blank taffetas is worn, trimmed 
with very wide Terry velvet, a new style that is much admired. 

A dress of deep bine taffetas was made with » single deep flounce, 
headed by five narrow ones, high body with point, with nceud duchesse 
of the same taffetas as the dress, bordered by a narrow frill; the skirt 
mounted in deep hollow plaits behind, and flat ones commencing at the 
rides; wide sleeves, plisades at the top, and three narrow frills at the 
bottom; another style in black taffetas was with three bands of velvet 
flfwhated In width, and en biais round the skirt, tight sleeves, high 
body buttoning, round at the want, jockeys of velvet on the sleeves, 
edged with black lace; the highest fashion is to place on the skirts a 
kind of chatelaine composed of plisses of velvet, or of ribbon trimmed 
with black lace ; these chatelaines terminate by a nceud of lace with 
long ends, similar ones are placed at the point of the body, and on each 
sleeve, smaller of course in size; some bodies are made with revers, 
under these axe worn a kind of waistcoat of velvet, replacing the 
gtrimpe of lace or muslin, but the latter are prettier. 

A pretty fashion was observed this winter, as etiquette in a public 
mourning, which was all the toilettes at a Rail being white, they were 
called white Balia, according to an old custom, the collection of white 
dresses formed an elegant coup d'ceil; many ladies had lilac and white 
caaaeHaa; the dresses are generally of tulle, with two skirts, the upper 
one being raised, the under one is frequently with flounces or bouillons 
of tulle, for young ladies they are of tarlatane, with double skirts, 
sometimes with narrow flounces trimmed with ruches of tulle, the 
upper skirt raised by ncsuds, others of white tulle have six or seven 
very thick ruohes of tulle on the under skirt; the upper a tunic of 
•potted tullo, with ruche of the tune all round the corsage, with 
draperie of plain tolls, headed by a bouillon of tulle. An elegant dress 
of mauve taffetas had flounces of lace which had manve tulle under 
them to support them, which is a very judicious arrangement as it gives 
the necessary firmness to the lace; these flounces were not put on 
horizontally, the lace encircled the dress several times, and terminated 
as a wreath on one side, with a nceud; the flounces were headed by 
■nail ruches of taffetas, and a thick ruche of pinked taffetas was put 
at the bottom of the dress; the conage drapd trimmed with two rows 
of lace. Another dress of blue taffetas was similarly trimmed, only 
the flouuoes were placed in deep Vandykes in three rows, a ruche at 
the bottom of the dress, and a very small one on a plissd on the flounces. 
A dress of pink satin had a triple skirt of tulle of two colours, first 
one of white tulle double, then one of pink, and the third white, each 
of these was looped up at the left side by a bunch of pink roses on the 
white tulle, and white daisies on the pink, the drapery on the body 
wis ornamented at intervals by a rose or dahqr. 


T&e toilettes for baff-dtesee are all very light in texture, Pb m p m d ou r 
flounces fluted'are in fkvour, sometimes covered by a long plain skirt 
looped up at the sides; the corsages arc almost all with drapery, but 
many berthes are seen; when wreaths of flowers are used on the skirts 
they should also be on the body and sleeves, these are mostly bouffante, 
many are covered by the long floating Odalesque sleeve. Under skirts 
of fine cambric muslin with three narrow flounces festounds, or 
•imply hemmed, should be starched, and will support the dress 
with better effect than any of the stiff skirts which are no longer 
fashionable. 

Fichus of blond have been very fashionable, forming either the 
toifette negligee, or according to its trimmings may be worn portico* 
larly by young persons in dress; the fichu Caramia is with narrow 
black velvet in trellis pattern, of a square form at the top, and trimmed 
with blonds and macarons of pink and black lace. Pelerine, Madame, 
is with four ends, two of white blond, two of black lace, fastened by 
narrow velvet mixed with gold cord; the ltosetta is a fichu which 
does not cover more than half the body, it is square at the top and 
round at the bottom ; the pelerine Adcle is very pretty for young per¬ 
sons, it forms shawl in front, the ends fklflng on each side the skirt, 
trimmed with blond as well as round the fichu. 

Gold is very much used in evening coiffures, this fashion will pass 
away, but at present it reigns supreme, plats, tassels, wheat ears, balls 
of gold are all used with velvet and feathers; flowers are used without 
gold in round couronnes, and this season they are frequently mounted 
without foliage. Necklaces being in fashion, the crosses and cceurs 
a la Jeannette of former days are again worn, only that they arc of 
coloured stones beautifully arranged on Byzantine enamel. 

It is said that mantelets'will be but little worn : pelisses or shawls 
will replace them; for the cool weather a pelisse of black taffetas, with 
pelerine trimmed with fringe or lace, some have two pelerines of 
Chan telly lace, pretty mantelet shawls are made with small frills of 
quite a new form, and well preferred for young ladies. Burnooses and 
hoods are quite exploded, particularly the latter, the burnous may be 
used for travelling or at the seaside, but it will be with pelerine instead 
of hood; the Pardessus Oriental is with large sleeves ornamented by 
velvet dice and taffetas bouillotmd the Pardessus Leda marks the waist 
as a casaque, but in large plaits with pointed pelerine trimmed with 
fringe. 

Pardessus Lugarena of taffstas, with wide sleeves having double ones 
of black tulle richly ornamented with insertions of guipure lined with 
coloured ribbon, the skirt part plaited into a pointed pelerine. For 
young persons a long casaque was made of royal blue, it was braided 
on each seam, and in front with black soutache, and should be worn 
with a dress of the same colour, or black ; the Pelisses d*ete will be of 
black taffetas, some trimmed with plisses or rich guiraps, others with 
lace. 

The bonnets are marked by their great simplicity and good taste. 
Capotes of taffetas covered with black or white lace, often a tulle 
booillound form the usual prelude to the straw bonnets, which will 
soon succeed them, black and white mixed with pink or red or violet, 
are still worn, but the newest styles will be more simple, of one material 
and only one colour, which will be the decided fashion this spring; a 
bonnet of white crape bouillound on the front, and b&volet with no 
ornament bnt a tuft of pink hydrangea, and one of green. When this 
flower is used, as at this moment, it is much smaller in siae than the 
real one, which it would be impossible to wear on the head; yellow 
stacks, lilac honeysuckle are very pretty for straw bonnet* Pretty 
capotes, half straw and half taffetas, with soft pKssd crowns will be 
worn, bonnets of white crape and mauve are ornamented with ag&leae 
or blades of long grass; the trimmings for straw bonnets are very 
pretty, sometimes a simple nceud, sometimes a ruche or a flower, but 
always in small auantity; some of the white crape bonnets are made 
on foundations of pink or lilac. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE 1.—Dinner Drm .—Robe of green moire; the skirt is orna¬ 
mented by nattes of velvet in three divisions of two rows in each, the 
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body high and pointed, with macarons on the lower part, and a natte 
of velvet in a square form; loose open sleeves. Coiffure a l'Eugenie, 
with lappets of black lace. 

Evening Dirts. —Robe of mauve silk, the body pointed with drapery 
folds, the skirt ornamented by flowers Pompadour. Coiffure of hair 
in ringlets. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of black moire, with high body, ornamented \ 
with point d'Hongrie, sleeves in bouillons, the skirt with trimming I 
down the seams. Coiffure a PEugenie, with lappets of black lace and j 
cameliaa. 

PLATE II.— Promenade Dirts. —Robe of taffetas, with high body; j 
the skirt has plisses of ribbon the same as the dress down each seam, j 
Manteau of black velvet, with small square pelerine trimmed with j 
black lace. Bonnet of pink satin and black lace. ! 

Carriage Dress .—Robe of blue taffetas, ornamented by biais of velvet, 
the body and sleeves trimmed with velvet. Manteau shawl of velvet. 
Bonnet of crape, ornamented with black lace and flowers. 

Little GirVt Walking Dress.— Frock and pelisses of lilac taffetas 
trimmed with flounces festonn£s, pagoda sleeves with frill. Hat of 
white felt, with trimmings of ruby velvet and cock's feather. 

PLATE III.— Cari'iage Dirts.— Robe of pearl grey satin, with plain 
high body and open sleeves trimmed with fluted frills continued up to 
the throat, similar trimming on the skirt. Bonnet of white crape and 
blue velvet. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of pink taffetas, the skirt ornamented by five 
flounces headed by black velvet: high body, closing with buttons and 
loose hanging sleeves, with frills as the skirt. Coiffure of hair and 
ribbon. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of green satin, ornamented by bouillons en 
tablier and mac&rons of black lace up the centre; high body, with 
bouillons and lace, tight sleeves, with bouillons on the top. Coiffure 
of hair in thick ringlets. 


PLATE IV.— Walking Dress.— Robe of popeline, with single deep 
flounce. Manteau with hood. Bonnet of taffetas and velvet with 
flowers. 

Carriage Dress .—Robe of satin. Shawl mantelet of black velvet, 
trimmed with very broad rich black lace; the pelerine trimmed with 
narrower lace to match. Bonnet of taffetas and lace. 

Biding Dress. —Skirt of cachemire cloth, with jacket ornamented 
with fancy buttons, closing only at the waist, the upper part open 
showing the chemisette and small cravat; half-long sleeves with cuffs, 
under ones of muslin. Straw hat with cock's feather. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of emerald green satin, trimmed with 
rosette and black blond. 

Promenade bonnet of straw, trimmed with violet-coloured velvet 
and white flowers. 

Second ditto of tuscan, trimmed with mauve satin and blond. 

Evening cap of tulle, trimmed with spring flowers. 

Dress cap or blond and white satin ribbon, trimmed with three yellow 
ranunculus and narrow velvet. 

Morning cap of white net and pink trimmings. 

Second ditto of white lace and Dlue ribbon. 

White sleeve of muslin, open at the top, trimmed with ruche of peach 
blossom ribbon, and rosette of narrow velvet; collar to match. 

White sleeve of net, trimmed with green. 

Cane sou of muslin, trimmed with lace, and two puffs of muslin over 
primrose-coloured ribbon, with bows to match. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The Model given with the present Month is of a loose hang ing 
sleeve made of tulle, and worn over the short bouffant sleeve for even¬ 
ing dresses. 


COURTING IN JAPAN. 

Tub Japanese marries early; but, as to marry beneath his rank is held 
to be utterly disgraceful, persons of the middle classes of society are 
commonly reduced to the necessity of espousing those whom they have 
never seen. The children of the Governor of Nagasaki—who have no 
equals in the place—must get wives and husbands out of the families 
of men of the governor's rank in the distant cities and provinces. 
When no such obstacle prevents ** the course of true love" from run¬ 
ning 44 smooth," and a youth has fixed his affections upon a maiden of 
suitable condition, he declares his passion by affixing a branch of a 
certain shrub (the 44 Cerastrus alatus") to the house of the damsel's 
parents. If the branch be neglected, the suit is rejected: but if it be 
accepted, so is the lover; and if the young lady wishes to express 
reciprocal tenderness, she forthwith blackens her teeth : but she must 
not pluck out her eyebrows until the wedding shall have been actually 
celebrated. When the branch is accepted in the one case, or the parents 
have agreed to unite their children in the other, a certain number of 
male friends of the bridegroom, and as many female friends of the bride 
are appointed as marriage brokers. These persons discuss and arrange 
the terms of the marriage contract; and when they have agreed upon 
these, they carefully select two auspicious days; the first for an inter¬ 
view between the affianced pair, the second for the wedding. At this 
stage of the proceedings the bridegroom sends presents, as costly as his 
means will allow, to the bride: which she immediately offers to her 
parents, in acknowledgement of their kindness in her infancy, and of 
the pains bestowed upon her education. Thus, although a Japanese 
lady is not subjected to the usual Oriental degradation of being actually 
purchased of her father by her husband, a handsome daughter is still 
considered as rather an addition than otherwise to the fortune of the 
family. The bride is not, however, transferred empty handed to her 
future home. Besides sending a few trifles to the bridegroom, in return 
for his magnificent gifts, the parents of the bride, after ceremoniously 
burning their daughter's childish toys, in token of her change of con¬ 
dition, provide her a handsome 44 trousseau," and bestow upon her 
many articles of household furniture, where the handsomely-matted 
floor answers the purpose of chairs, tables, sofas, and bedsteads. Those 
given on the occasion in question always include a spinning-wheel, a 
loom, and the culinary implements requisite in a Japanese kitchen. 
The whole of this bridal equipment is conveyed in great state to the 
bridegroom's house on the wedding day, and there exhibited. 

The bride is attired in white, to typify her purity, and covered from 
head to foot with a white veiL This veil is her destined shroud, which 
is assumed at the moment of exchanging a paternal for a conjugal home, 
in token that the bride is thenceforward dead to her own family, 
belonging wholly to her husband to whom she is about to be delivered 
up. In this garb she is seated in a palanquin of the higher class, and 


1 carried forth, escorted by the marriage brokers, by her family and by 
the friends bidden to the wedding feast; the men all in their dress of 
ceremony, the women in their gayest, gold bordered robes. The pro¬ 
cession parades through the greater part of the town, affording an 
exceedingly pretty spectacle. Upon reaching the bridegroom's house, 
the bride, still in her future shroud, is accompanied by two playfellows 
of her girlhood into the state-room, where, in the post of honour, sits 
the bridegroom, with his parents and nearest relations. In the centre 
of the apartment stands a beautifully-wrought table, with miniature 
representations of a fir-tree, a plum-tree in blossom, cranes, and tortoises, 
the emblems, respectively, of man's strength, of women's beauty, and 
of long and happy life. Upon another table stands all the apparatus 
for 44 saki'' drinking. Beside this last table the bride takes her stand; 
and now begins a pouring out, presenting, and drinking of 44 saki," 
amidst formalities, numerous and minute beyond description or concep¬ 
tion, in which the bridesmaids (as they may be called), under the titles, 
for the nonce, of male and female butterflies, bear an important part, 
which it must require many a school rehearsal to perfect. This 
drinking finished in due form, the ceremonial is completed. The 
wedding guests now appear, and the evening is spent in eating, and 
drinking 44 saki." The wedding feast, however, is said usually to con¬ 
sist of very simple fare, in deference to the frugality and simplicity of 
the early Japanese, which many of the customs still prevalent are 
; designed to commemorate. Three days afterwards the bride and 
bridegroom pay their respects to the lady's family, and the wedding 
j forms are over. Whether the house in which the young wife is thus 
domiciliated be her husband's or his father's, if yet living, depends 
upon whether that father has or has not been yet induced, by the 
vexations, burthens, and restrictions attached to the conditions of head 
of a family, to resign that dignity to his son. These annoyances, 
increasing with the rank of the parties, are said to be such, that almost 
every father in Japan, of the higher orders at least, looks impatiently 
for the day when he shall have a son of age to take his place, he him¬ 
self, together with his wife and younger children, becoming thenceforth 
dependents upon that son. And among such a whole nation of Lears, 
we are assured that no Regans and Gonerils, of either sex, have ever 
! been known to disgrace human nature. 

I In manners it is woman that makes the man. Where the gentler 
1 sex are graceful, elegant, and refined, the other sex are never found to 
be coarse, ungainly, and vulgar. The Japanese gentleman is invariably 
, described as a person of pleasing address and most polished manners. 

| Eveu among the commonest people, brawlers, braggarts, loud-tongued 
i disputants, dirty slovens, or men with coarse repulsive manners, are 
very seldom met with. The poorest labourer, toiling by the wayside 
for his daily bread, expects a civil question, and is always ready with a 
civil answer. In their most familiar intercourse with one another, they 
1 scrupulously observe the set forms of politeness. Unless it be some 
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person in authority, they will not reply to the man that addresses them 
in an insolent or rough way. They will even refuse to work for a 
violent or cOarse-tongued employer.— Stemmiiz't “Japan.” 

EE VIEW. 

The What-not, or Ladies * Handy-bool' : London : Piper, 
Stephenson and Co. 1859. 

Thk volume for 1859 of this useful and interesting monthly 
publication, with ample illustrations On looking through it 
we cannot speak too highly of the objects and aim of the 
editor—in the introduction to the present volume he gives us 
a fair idea of what he purposes, and we cannot do better in 
commending the work to the attention of our fair readers 
than give them an extract from his introduction. 

** The assertion of Woman’s influence is the social characteristic of 
the present age. Poets have drawn inspiration from her smile, and 
philosophers gathered wisdom from her lip, but the practical sagacity 
of the present era labours after the development, in act, of those 
feminine graces, powers, and accomplishments which, in other times, 
formed merely themes for panegyric. It is acknowledged that barbarism 
has been kept back by woman; that every great mind has been led 
forward or raised up by her; and that if man executes the performance, 
woman trains the man. 

M The present work, therefore, is intended to qualify her for her 
task, and by instilling accomplishment and cultivating intellect, to 
refresh the attention with novelty, even while strengthening the mind 
with knowledge. All useful hearts; the science of making home 
happy, of extending the social influence of the sex, will constitute the 
elements of our publication. No subject will be omitted which can j 
arouse, inform, or cultivate the mind, without fatiguing it, so that, 
whereas many attempts have been made to facilitate the methods of 
merely wasting time, we trust that a perusal of our pages will prove 
that the most trivial topics contained therein have yet a beneficial 
purpose. We write for the wives, mothers, and daughters of England, 
and recognising the fact that woman's life is comparatively secluded 
and meditative, we hope to present her with a source of continual 
refreshment and companionship at home, instrumental to her daily 
increasing and important inflaence abroad. 

“ Oh! woman! woman ! thou wert formed to bless 
The heart of restless man—to chase his care. 

And charm existence by thy loveliness. 

Bright as the sunbeam, as the morning fair. 

If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 

Flowers spring, and shed their roseate blossoms there. 

Shrouding the thorns that in thy pathway rise. 

And scattering o’er it hues of paradise !’* 

Preservation or the Hair. —Under ordinary circumstances the 
hair may be preserved by simple means. In a sound and healthy 
constitution, the best preserver and beautifier of the hair is regular and 
careful cleaning. When the hair is in an unhealthy condition, especially 
where much has fallen off, recourse should be hod to remedial measures, 
and we especially recommend for this purpose ** Pears’s Dr. Locock's 
Lotion for the Hair.” This important discovery is based on the 
established fact that all Baldness, Greyness, Scarcity and want of 
Gloss in the Hair, arises from two important causes—deficiency of 
nutrition, and want of fall circulation through the pores of the Skin of 
the head; a fact overlooked or not understood by many Perfumers and 
Vendors of the innumerable nostrums of the present day. Acting 
entirely on the system, it is found completely to prevent Baldness, 
want of Gloss, and that change to Grey which often assails us in our 
prime of life, and even in a great measure to re-establish the hair in 
its original state, after having been for many years subject to many 
unprepossessing complaints. It is particularly efficacious after Fevers, 
Confinements, or change of Climate; from its refreshing influence, 
most highly recommended to be used through any time of illness, and 
were its qualities for imparting that beautiful gloss to the hair, and 
preventing that annoying disfigurer, Dandriff, sufficiently known, no 
lady’s toilet would be without it. In every case it should be remem¬ 
bered that the preservation of the hair depends not only on local 
stimulation but also on constitutional treatment: this cannot be too 
strongly insisted on, as there are many persons who accept of such a 
specific as the one we recommend without considering that unless the 
general health is improved a fair chance is not given to the local 
treatment. 


BOUDOIR VERSES. 

UPON A BOUDOIR 8AN8PAREIL 

By Lady E—S—JV. 

Erst known, when virgin nuns, with pious bent, 

Bore the full fragrance from the convent door,* 

On Charity’s sweet mission still intent, 

And gave the blessed balm to grateful poor; 

Entered the lowly cot, the home of care, 

Meek-hearted pilgrims, from a holy fane, 

With new-found charm to lay wild fever there, 

And sooth with odorous balm the scorching pain— 

A dew distilled by Rowland. —So applies 
The charitable nun her gift divine. 

Till cunning Love the honey-charm descries, 

And, bee-like, rifles it for Beauty’s shrine ! 

His quiver-feathers the dear nectar sip. 

He sprinkles Laura’s face with laughing eye; 

Now each too-ruby spot hath left her lip, 

Lo! from her cheek the summer freckles fly; 

The envious sun-specks, that have dared repose 
On that fair neck and bosom, fade in flight; 

And ’neath the pure transparent skin, there glows 
A blushing tide, that longs to tinge its light. 

Oh ! now, in vain the angry wasp may sting. 

The buzzing insect spend its rage in vain; 

One milky drop the laughing girl shall fling, 

Gone is the spot, and stifled is the pain. 

If toilets are the altars of the fair, 

Where Love declares the loveliest oftenest pray: 

Then Beauty, load them with thy incense rare, 

Rowland’s Kalydor sprinkle round like spray, 

The skin to robe in snow—the sting to smother, 

And let the pretty priestess use no other. 

* The allusion is to the first exportation of Rowland’s Kalydor to 
France, where (until its fame reached the ears of the Court Beauties) 
it was used by the nuns of different convents for charitable purposes. 


Thr Postmaster has decided that the Society of Arts' Prize Writing- 
case, as manufactured by Parkins and Gotto, can be sent free through 
the post for 4d, so that this extremely useful and durable waterproof 
case, fitted with writing paper, envelopes, blotting book, metal pen- 
case, with reserve of pens, &c. t &c., can be sent through post to any 
part of the kingdom, on sending 28 stamps to Parkins and Gotto, 24 
and 25, Oxford-street, London. The attention of soldiers, sailors, and 
j travellers is especially requested to the above. 

I Chance Philosophy.— There is an ancient story of an Eastern 
| sage who undertook to the Sultan to make an ass speak. Twenty 
' years were to be allowed for the experiment, and the wise man was to 
; he kept magnificently during that period. If, at the end of it, the 
I donkey remained mute, the philosopher was to lose hit head. He 
never attempted to teach the animal a single sound, but enjoyed to the 
utmost the good things provided. " For,” said he, “ within the twenty 
years, the Sultan may die, the ass may die, or I may die.” His 
philosophy appears to be gaining ground. 

Important to Shippers, Drapers , and Mantle Makers . 

SPRING FASHIONS. 

At MISS RYAN’S Counter, 106, Ground Floor (Pantheon, 
Oxford Street, near the Conservatory. 

JUST ARRIVED FROM PARIS.—All the newest designs in 
dress for the coming season. Mantles, Jacquettes, Bodies, Sleeves, 
Skirt Trimming, and Children’s Dresses trimmed in the most distingue 
style, in full-sized Paper Models; a flat pattern given with every 
article. £ s. d. 

A set of twelve in a box.110 

A smaller ditto of six . . 10s. 6d., post free 0 11 0 

Bodies.Is. 0d., with sleeves 0 2 6 

Skirt Trimming . . . . . . .010 
Children’s Dress for Girls or Boys . . . Is. 6d. & 2 0 

A single sleeve sent to all parts for Is. 3d. Any pattern post free 
on the receipt of postage stamps or money order for the amouut. 
All letters must contain a remittance for the goods required. 
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THE LONDON AND PARIS ADVERTISER FOR APRIL. 


R. WILLEY & SON 

Beg to announce that ttey are now prepared with their usual display of 

PARIS NOVELTIES 

FOR THE SEASON, IN 

MANTLES, BONNET SILKS, CREPES, AND TERMS, 

IK AX.I. THE HEW SHADES, 

RIBBONS, TRIMMINGS, FLOWERS, LACE GOODS, Ac.; 

Purchased expressly for their Wholesale Customers. 


It. W. & SON are desirous of calling the attention of Milliners and Dressmakers, to the advantages to 
be obtained from having an account with them; viz., cut lengths of Ribbon, Silks, &c. at PIECE PRICES. 

SHORT LENGTHS OF FRINGE, TRIMMINGS AND ORNAMENTS, MADE TO ORDER 

WITH THE UTMOST PROMPTITUDE. 

TERMS, TWO-ANB-A-HALF 2TB It CENT. DISOOU1TT; THREE MONTHS’ BILL. 


15 and 16, IiVSGATE STREET, LOHDOE, E.C., 4 Soon from St. Paul's. 


SPRING* FASHIONS 
FOR 1SSO. 

MADAME BAUD, 

'or Twcntn Years Modiste to the 
Courts of France , Spain, and 

Sardinia; and 

MADAME LEBARRE, 

• of Fashions for the 
£ heiress Kugenic , 


Are forwarding dafljr to their Agent in England, Models 
in Paper (life size) of all the Novelties in Dress as they 
appear in the Parisian world of ton. The well known 
Elegance of Style and accurate Out of these designs, 
render comment unnecessary ; but they beg to submit 
their prices as a guide to Country Customers. 

Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to any part of 
the United Kingdom, at the following prices 

Cloaks, Mantles, and Cosaques, Bell Dress Bodies 
(with Sleeve), and le Zouave Jacquettes,&2] 3e. 6d. each. 
Single Sleeves, Is. 6d.; Bodies, 8s.; and Children’s 
Dresses, 2s. 6d. each. 

Or, Twelve of the above articles, selected to form a 
Set of elegant and Useful Designs, for 21s., Box in¬ 
cluded. I 

A Set of Six for 10s. <W., Box included, Free per Post 
in Packet for lls. fid. 

The Trimmings are exact in every particular (as worn 
in Paris), and a Flat Pattern to cut from is given with 
every Article. 

Madame Baud's NIECE will, as usual, attend to the 
Correspondence; but, to prevent confusion, ALL Money 
Orders must be made payable to ADELE LEBARRE, 
at the General Post Office. 

Note the Address. 

MSSDAMiS BAUD BT U8ABBI, 

1 No. 6, WANSFORD PLACE, OAKLEY SQUARE, 
CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 

Country Orders will receive immediate attention, and 
ALL Letters must contain a remittance for 



EXTRA NUMBERS OF 


THE FAMILY HERALD. 


Price One Penny each ; by Post , Twopence. 

ALWAYS IN PRINT 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY, containing up- 

Xli wards of Three Hundred Recipes; to which are 


added useful Hints and Practical Instructions in Do¬ 
mestic Management, showing how to make the most of 
moderate means. 


H EALTH AND HAPPINESS; containing 

Practical Hints for the preservation of the most 


AX Practical Hints for the preservation of the most 
valuable of earthly blessings, and the attainment of 
long life. 

Evidently written by a Physician, who is perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the subject, and cannot but prove highly useful 
in drawing attention to the importance of sanitary precau¬ 
tions.**— Literary Gazette. 

•• Every one who value! health should read it .*’—Western 
Times. 

•‘The information given is invaluable.’*— Stock-port Advtr* 
tizer. 

“ Worth its weight in gold. Every head of a family should 
order half a doaen numbers, and see that they are read by all 
his circle.**— Worcester Journal . 

" Exceedingly wise and good, and should bo vend over and 
over, and acted upon ."—Iltitfbrd Observer . 


Pastimes for Winter Evenings and Summer Days. 


FRENCH MODELS 


IE ZOUAVE JACKET, 

With Vest and Sleeve complete. Price 3a. fid. 


THE NEW ROBE A Z.A QABEZElsLE 

(BODY AND SKIRT IN ONE PIECE), 

Price 5s. fid., Sleeve included. 


PAPER MODELS of the above (Life Site), foil 
trimmed, as worn in Paris, with Flat Patterns to cut 
from, sent Post Free to any part of the United King¬ 
dom on receipt of Postage Stamps or Money Order 
to above amount, 

MAD AMES BAUD BT LEBARRE, 

Fournisseurs de S. M. I’lmplratrice, 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wansfo&d Place, Camden Town, London, N.W 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per poet to any part of the 
United Kingdom.—A Price List free on application. 
Money Orders payable to Adkle Lrbarjlk. 


SILKS DUTY FREE. 


NEW SPRING PATTERNS. 


Both, post free, for 3d., 

T HE BOY’S NUMBER. Out-door Games 
and In-door Amusements for the year round. 


JL and In-door Amusements for the year round. 

“ It contains everything boys can desire, from marbles to 
cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from peg-top to fishing, gar¬ 
dening, and chemistry, and trom fireworks to rabbits; it is, 
in fact, a perfect Cvdopmdia of fun, amusement, recreation, 
and instruction, ana it just the thing to put into the hands of 
one’s boys at heme, or to send them at School.**—Derby 
Telegraph. 


Shepherd's Check Silks, £1 Is., Full Dress. 
Piccolomini Bars, £1 4s. 6d. 

The New Rifle Stripes, £1 5e fid. 
ed. Checked, & Crossover Poult de Soies, £1 < 


1HE GIRL’S NUMBER. Recreations and 


“ The Girl's Number will be found a useful companion and 
instructor for recreation and pastimes for winter and summer, 
in*doors or out-doors. Every girl possessed o|f^» Number 
wlil treasure it as a never ceasing fund of amusement and' 
recreation .”—Brighton Gazette. 


Striped, Checked, & Crossover Poult de Soies, £1 7s. 6<1. 
Jaspar Bar and Bayadere Glacis, £1 9s. fid. 

Rich Reps, Taffetas, £1 11s. 6d. 

Real Silk Droguets. £1 15s. 6d. 

Novelties in French Silks, £1 17s. fid. 

Rich Brocaded Bilks, £1 19s. 6d. 

Black and Coloured Flounced ’ Silks, £2 2s. 
Extra Rich Bayadere Flounced Silks, 24 Guineas. 
Rich Moirl Antiques, £3 Ss. 

Household and Family Linens! 

Mohairs ! The New Repe! Droguets! And other 
Spring Piece Fabrics for Dresses! 

Ribbons! Lace! Gloves! Hosiery! Ac., equally cheap - 
Patterns Post Free, with Engravings sC4he 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 

AND 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



£. 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AND 

COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AMO VSIVEBBALLY PREFERRED AMD ESTEEMED. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 4 

The Patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confirms by 
experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifies, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; they are 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues of 
the “ Oil Macassar/* and of its accompanying preparations. 


A few words on the merits of these admired Specifics will doubtless he appreciated in the present instance. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

IS A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR 5 
And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all preoedent. 

It bestows & permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl, and is Till only known specific capable of effectually sustaining 
the Hair in decorative attractiveness during the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 8a. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four email), 10s. 6J.; and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


A BALMY, ODORIFEROUS, CREAMY LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOB SAFETY IN APPLICATION AS 

UNEQUALLED EOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the ChftikVthe softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands.and Arms, its capability of soothing irritation and 
removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, anSiatt.unsightly appearances, render it 

ZNSiiPSVgAlIU TO SVE&Y TOILET. 

v ■ ST * 

v Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the ohoicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth; imparting to them a Pearl-like Whiteness. 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN RENDERING THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOU BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

| Boulevard des Italieks, 2 6th April, 1860. 

| Cher b Amie, —The materials for dresses this season are novel and 

much varied. It would be difficult to describe the numerous kinds of 
grenadines in wool and silk, reps, taffetas, bareges, iaconets, &c., kc. 
One material, a little different from these, is of wool and silk in steel 
J grey, in various designs—spotted, checked, or striped; it is rather 
thick in texture, and makes very handsome dresses for morning wear. 
Whilst the weather continues cold, moire, taffetas, and brocalettes 
will be worn ; but on milder days striped taffetas, pekins, moires, 
taffetas, roseaux, grey and black, gieen and white, two shades of grey 
checks, and mille raies, pink, blue, light green, &c. Printed muslins, 
jaconets—particularly that called percale taffetas—will also be fashion¬ 
able. The taffetas and fancy materials in grey will be much used, and 
narrow flounces will be very general. 

The spring fashions for dresses vary in style ; indeed, seem quite in 
opposition to each other. Some skirts are with flounces, others quite 
plain; some corsages are with small basques, others a la Gabrielle, 
others in one piece with the skirt or witn nervures, the sleeves tight 
or wide; the skirts and borders of thick materials are trimmed by rich 
guimpe. Straw will be much used in the guimps, and fringes are 
made with tassels mixed with straw, ribbons are also embroidered with 
straw to trim bonnets ; it is quite a new style, and very fashionable, 
and makes very pretty ornaments for spring toilettes. The long 
basquines the same as the dress will still be seen ; it is a very pretty 
style for children or young ladies. 

For ball or evening dresses of tulle, silk, tarlatane, the bodies are 
j with draperie, round the top a small bouillonn6 of tulle or tarlatane, 
trimmed with a narrow lace or blond, sometimes a very small ruche, 
which is more becoming. Dinner dresses are worn with elegant fichus 
covering the body; some are half high, some sauare, trimmed with 
a very small ruehe, and ornamented with black velvet or narrow 
ribbon. As yet these dresses are of silk ; later lighter materials will 
appear. The ball dresses will be of the lightest possible texture ; still 
dresses of plain satin, moire antique, and francaises and taffetas bro- 
( caded in the Pompadour style are worn ; plain taffetas are also much 
j worn, particularly by young persons, trimmed with narrow flounces, 
sometimes edged by a plisse of ribbon. Berthes and drapery divide 
favour; the sleeves are short and bouflantes; the double hanging 
sleeves of tulle are admired. Some skirts are double, in deep Van¬ 
dykes edged by pliss£a of ribbon, the under with fluted flounces to the 
knee. 

An important announcement is made in the make of the sleeves this 
season ; some of the earliest spring toilettes have decided the fashion. 

} The new sleeve is named Jockey Club, for it is absolutely in imitation 

j of the gentlemen's ccat sleeves; it has already been worn this winter, 

but not generally, which it appears certain it will be this spring. 
These sleeves are very long, falling on the hand, and as wide as those 
of paletots, and with revers, the under sleeve of cambric, with cuffs 
on wristbands as men's skirts, but. they may be equally worn in dress 
with the lace sleeve or turned-back cuff—the sleeve is then made 
I shorter than for negligl. Silk dresses, round at the waist, and with 
high bodies, will have this style of sleeve, the skirts with narrow 
flounces to the knees, and sometimes a second skirt trimmed with 
plisa£s or niches, in deep Vandykes trimmed with fringe or rolls of 
velvet or taffetas; long ceintures of taffetas the same as the dress are 
worn tied at the side, trimmed to correspond with the dress. Small 
buttons are no longer fashionable; very large ones, mostly flat, are 
preferred. 

By giving one or two toilettes for children, a general idea m^y be 
gained of the prevailing styles. A frock of marron popeline was made 
with square low body, and guimpe of embroidered muslin, with sleeve 
to match; burnous of white cacnemire, spotted with red, and edged 
with red velvet. Another of grey pekin, with trimmings of pink 
taffetas; small flounces, embroidered with pink casaque Zouave, the 
same as the frock. Little girl's straw hats are ornamented with large 
poufs made of feathers—blue, red, or white and black cerese, and 
black, he, ; they are raised at the side, and often a long feather in the 


deep edge, but it should not droop. The toilettes of young ladies are 
of great simplicity; no trimming on their walking dresses, their ball 
dresses of very thin materials, with double skirt or Pompadour 
flounces; ceintures with noeuds a la Duchease and long streamers, 
wreaths on the head, with sometimes branches drooping on the 
shoulders. 

Black lace shawls have become a necessity; in laying aside furs and 
velvet the lama shawl is in request, pelisses Fornarina of black 
taffetas, trimmed round with a wide galou, embroidered. This peliss£ 
has the effect of a pelerine behind, trimmed with guimpe ? ; in front it 
hangs as a paletot, the sleeves are large and pointed, a la italienne. 
Another pardeBSus of black taffetas with pelerine is full ut the waist 
by means of a running string to draw at will; this pardessus is destined 
to replace the tight basquines ; the fronts mark the waist, the sleeves 
are plain, with revers; a small bugle trimming edges the whole of it, 
and flat trimming of guimpe with bugles ore placed on each side the 
opening. A morning paletot of black taffetas lined with violet crosses 
and buttons in front, with revers of violet; the sleeves very large, 
lined with violet, and pockets at the side ornamented with lace. The 
Manteau Maureaque is long and full, and vdrious other styles will 
appear as the weather permits a change. 

Bonnets paille de riz will be much worn this season. Leghorns and 
Belgian straws will be ornamented with coloured taffetas, and even 
velvet. Feathers will not be used for neglig6 bonnets, nor many 
flowers. Leghorns for carriage wear will have flowers or feathers ; it 
is almost the only summer bonnet on which feathers will be worn. 
The various early spring flowers—narcissus, primroses, violets, ane¬ 
mones, field flowers—are selected for straw bonnets ; pretty wreaths 
are made of them. The corn-flowers mixed with spring verdure, nar¬ 
cissus in bunches, taffetas of currant colour, and quarantaine for 
flowers, will be very fashionable used with paille de riz or paille Beige. 
Many bonnets are made with the crowns of silk and fronts of straw ; 
but the mixture of colours is not approved. More flowers will be used 
than ribbon, and they are placed in small bunches on the top of the 
front or quite at the back. Double tulle fluted will replace the blond 
caps inside the front of bonnets ; it is a new style, which seems to be 
preferred. Pailles de riz and Leghorns are ornamented with blonds 
and Voilettes, or veils of tulle forming lappets, aigrettes, and feathers. 
Some Leghorns are simply trimmed, often a double plait of straw fall¬ 
ing partly on the bavolet and terminating in noeud on the front. Long 
aigrettes in every colour are the present novelty for carriage bonnets. 
Another novelty is in straw, black, grey, or green, embroidered in 
small flowers, pink, white, or straw colour. Gold is sometimes mixed 
in the ornaments of bonnets. The fronts advance a little more on the 
forehead. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Promenade Drew, —Paletot of light lavender grey 
material, with binding of dark peach blossom silk, trimmed with bands 
of the same material as the paletot, edged with quillings of golden 
brown silk. Bonnet of white crape with violette Clotilda and bunch 
of flowers at the side. 

Young Lady*8 Dress. —Skirt of taffetas covered by narrow flounces 
edged with velvet. Zouave jacket of black glace silk embroidered 
with gold. The sleeves are made open, but can be closed with gold 
buttons at the pleasure of the wearer. It opens at the neck, to show 
an under jacket of white lace trimmed with ribbon to match the robe. 
Coiffure a 1*Eugenie and black lace. 

Child*8 Dress. —Frock of spotted taffetas, the skirt with flounces, 
high body with pelerine frill, half long sleeves with frills. 

The above paletot and jacket are from Mr. Ford's Mantle Rooms, 
42, Oxford Street. 

PLATE II.— Carriage Dress.— Robe of mauve taffetas with body and 
skirt in one, fastening up the front with flat buttons, a plisse of ribbon 
is placed in deep Vandykes on the bottom of the skirt, also ornaments 
the large open sleeve. Bonnet of Belgrave straw with trimmings of 
ribbon. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of tarlatane with flounces edged by coloured 
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fringe, square body with lace bertbe terminating at the waist. The 
hair in riDglets, ornamented by velvet ribbon. 

Bridal Dress. —Robe of white moire with high body pointed at the 
waist, double bouillon sleeves tight to the wrist with cuffs and collar of 
point lace, the skirt is simply ornamented by naeuds of white satin 
ribbon. A very large veil of tulle envelopes the figure, wreath of 
orange blossoms on the head. 

PLATE III.— Public Promenade Dress.— Robe of green taffetas 
with plain high body and ceinture at the waist, four rows of velvet 
ornament the skirt. Shawl of white lace. Bonnet of paille de riz with 
pink flowers. . 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of broch£ silk, and pelisse of black satin 
trimmed with a broad stamped velvet, wide hanging sleeves with epau¬ 
lets. Bonnet of paille de riz trimmed with lappels of white lace and 
bunch of daisies bavolet, strings and torsade of mauve ribbon. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of pale blue taffetas with several narrow 
flounces edged by a galon of deeper colour, mantelet to match. Bonnet 
of paille de riz trimmed with lace and flowers. 

PLATE IV.—Dinner Dress.— Robe of moire antique with full plain 
skirt and pointed body with berthe of rich black lace. Coiffure of hair 
in ringlets with ornament in the centre of the forehead. 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of taffetas with high body, covered by a fichu 
of lace and ribbon, tight sleeves with bouillon at the top. Coiffure of 
black lace and velvet, with large roses at the side. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of white silk, ornamented by bouillons of tulle 
and small niches, pointed body with double berthe edged by a small 


ruche, open sleeves with noeud on the shoulders of taffetas, edged by a 
ruche nseud with long ends at the side of the waist similar to those on 
the sleeves. Coiffure of hair in ringlets and wreath of flowers. 

PLATE V.—Pelerine of white lace and emerald green ribbon. 

Promenade bonnet of straw, trimmed with pale blue silk and black 
blond. 

Carriage bonnet of white tulle and silk, trimmed with bunches of 
May flowers. 

Second ditto of spotted blond over mauve silk, trimmed with a 
bunch of lilac. 

Dress cap of blond and white jonquils. 

Second ditto of lace and pink ribbon. 

Third ditto of figured blond aud primrose ribbon, and ornamented 
on one side with two large yellow flowers. 

Morning cap of net, with lavender trimmings. 

Ditto or white muslin and blue ribbon. 

White sleeve of net, trimmed with narrow purple velvet. 

Second ditto of embroidered muslin, trimmed with cerise ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

With this Number we give a novel form of body termed Corsage 
Bretelle, consisting of three pieces, it is open to the waist both before 
and behind, and crosses over a little with point, the back is merely a 
bretelle or brace, but attached to the side piece and shoulder, the sleeve 
worn with this body is a loose hanging one as given in a previous 
Number. 


SHEFFIELD, 

In the beginning of the 17th century was only a large village: it now 
displays all the features of a manufacturing town of the first importance. 
The principal manufacture is that of cutlery in all its branches, indeed 
of every thing that can be fabricated of iron or steel. The vast build¬ 
ings used for the grinding of all sorts of tools and implements by 
steam-power, form one of the cariosities of Sheffield. Silver plate and 
plated goods form also one of the staple manufactures. Brass founders 
are numerous. Articles in Britannia metal and German silver are also 
manufactured. Brushes, buttons, combs, and optical instruments are 
also made here to a considerable extent, and various workmen are con¬ 
nected with the staple commodities of the town, such as cabinet makers, 
haft and scale pressers and cutters, powder flask and shot belt makers, 
silver refiners, &c. It would be difficult, indeed, to enumerate all the 
kinds of articles manufactured in this busy town, principally of steel: 
they comprise pen, pocket, pallet, table, and other knives, anvils, vices, 
augurs, gimblets, awls, axletrees, traces, and bits, Britannia metal 
goods, coach springs, razors, edge toe Is, fenders, and fire irons, files, 
German silver goods, mathematical instruments, maohinery, saws, seals, 
shears, scissors, scythes, sickles, silver and plated goods, skates, snuffers, 
spoons, steel plates, steel ornaments, musical instruments, Ac.—thus 
giving one of those curious examples which the history of manufactures 
often presents, of a settlement of a particular branch of industry in one 
spot, where the skill of the inhabitants becomes habituated to that 
particular manufacture. The establishment of Messrs. Mappin brothers 
cutlers and electro platers, known as the Queen's Cutlery work*, 
Sheffield, is well worthy of a visit—the cutlery of these manufacturers 
has obtained a world-wide renown: and visitors to London will be 
well repaid by paying a visit to their Show Rooms in King William 
Street, City, which contains we suppose the largest stock of Cutlery 
and electro plated goods in London—perhaps, in .the world. Their 
prices also as shown by their Illustrated Catalogue, which may be ob¬ 
tained on application, at King William Street, are so moderate that 
they defy competition. 


Perfection. —That writer who aspires to immortality should imitate 
the sculptor, if he would make the labours of the pen as durable as 
those of the chisel. Like the sculptor, he should arrive at ultimate 
perfection, not by what he adds, but by what he takes away; other¬ 
wise, all his energy may be hidden in the superabundant mass of bis 
matter, as the finished form of an Apollo in the unworked solidity of 
the block. A friend called ou Michael Angelo, who was finishing a 
statue. Some time afterwards he called again; the sculptor was still 
at his work. His friend, looking at the figurev exclaimed:— 44 You have 
been idle since I saw you last.” 44 By no means,” replied the sculp¬ 
tor; 4t I have retouched this part, and polished that; I have softened 
this feature, and brought out this muscle; I have given more ex¬ 
pression to this lip, and more energy to this limb.” 44 Well, well,” said 
his friend, “but all these are trifles.” 44 It may be so,” replied Angelo; 
44 but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that perfection is no 
trifle.” 


ONWARD ! ON! 

Onward! On ! nor tarry here. 

Pilgrim of an hour: 

Pleasure’s voice thy soul may cheer,— 

But, O! distrust its power. 

Onward! On ! Is there a heart 
Oppress’d with care and fear ? 

Haste, Haste ! and act the Christian's part 
It may not long be here. 

Onward! On! Frail, feeble age 
On thee hath spent its prime ; 

The sorrows of its night assuage. 

Haste! whilst there still is time. 

Onward On ! The sms^. tho* bright, I 
May quickly veil his face ; 

Work, whilst thy soul is full of light. 

Work, in thy day of graoe. 

UXAi 


The Hair. —The peculiar structure of this integument of the head, 
its singular mode of growth and elongation, and the various conditions 
of delicacy and decay connected with its existence, and its preservation, 
render it an object requiring paramount can and attention. As a 
specific for its health and well-being, Rowland's Macassar Oil cannot 
be too highly commended. Composed essentially of exotic oils, refined 
and purified by chemical agencies of exceeding subtlety and skHl, and 
amalgamated with other materials of like rare and costly nature, free 
from all noxious ingredients, powerful, yet balsamic, efficacious, yet 
mild; its effects, either in preserving the hair in its original strength 
and beanty, or restoring it if destroyed by accident or disease, are in 
many cates all bat miraculous, and are recorded by testimonials most 
numerous in themselves, and certified* by the highest authorities. It 
has obtained the exclusive patronage of Royalty, not only as regards 
our own Courts but those of the whole of Europe. From its exquisite 
purity and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, 
even of the most tender age, and is constantly employed for this purpose 
in the Nursery of Royalty, and by the families of the nobility and. 
aristocracy. It is alike suited for either sex; and whether employed 
to embellish the tresses of female loveliness, or to add to the attractions 
of manly grace and aspect, will be found an indispensable auxiliary to 
the toilet both of ladies and gentlemen. 

A Good Leaper.— An Irish gentleman, well known in the sparring 
circles for his wit, was accosted by a friend, with—Upon my word, 
—, you are riding a good horse !”— 14 And why should I not ride a 
good horse ?”— 44 Well,” rejoined bh friend, 44 hut will he jump tim¬ 
ber ?”— 14 Timber !” replied ffie other; faith he'll just jump over your 
heed, man, in a jiffey.” 
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WHICH OF THE TWO? 

Hr Hist portrait is of a woman who has sufficient wit to excite lore, 
but not fear; sufficient virtue to command esteem, bat not to contemn 
others; sufficient beauty to enhmtce her virtue, but not her vanity. 
Of a woman equally free from the extravagance of love, the torment 
of fearing love, and eimui of living without love. Of a woman'Whose 
gentle indulgence for the failings of her sex in others, renders her 
fidelity sacred in the eyes of those who do fail; who has so much 
respect for the kindlier courtesies, that even the veriest prude pardons 
her winning tenderness. Surrounded by folly and coquetry, frivolity 
and jealousy, she remains untouched by the oontagion of those petty 
caprices, passions, and trifles, which too often render mill the pleasures 
of society, or transform them into scenes of envious contention. Sub¬ 
mitting to the usage of the world of fashion and its rules, she reject* its 
tyranny; and only consults her own pure heart for her monitor, and 
adopts the counsels of reason for her guide. Her birth-place is France, 
and her world the saloon. 

My second portrait is of her who is happy enough to be ignorant of 
▼hat are called ike pimwmrtt of the -world. Her glory is to devote 
herself to the dalles of a wife and mother; to dedioat&all her days to 
the practice of the retiring virtues. Occupied with the management 
of her fondly, she governs her hnsband by kindness, her children by 
gentleness, her domestics by goodness. Her h om e tss the abode of 
rehgiflo, of filial piety, of conjugal love, and of maternal tenderness. 
Within its walls dwell order, domestic peace, refreshing sleep, and the 
tieasnre of health. Economical and attached to home, neither the 
passions, nor the necessities of life And entrance beneath her roof. 
The virions and the worldly-minded pass by her portal; but at that 
hospitable gate the indigent never knock in vain. Reserved and 
dignified, she commands respect; by her indulgence and sensibility, 
she makes herself loved; by her prudence and firmness, she knows 
howto inspire fear. The halo of her virtues, pure as the lightning’s 
beam, but more permanent, exhilarates, enlivens, and blesses all 
within its benign compass. Her birth-place is England, and her world 
is M home, sweet home/’ 

Thrice happy la the foir one who resembles either of our portraits! 
A thousand times blessed is he, who possesses the heart of either. 


Cow s p mf t i oWi —The bane of English society, resulting in no slight 
degree from England’s varied climate, especially affecting her sons and 
da ughte r * with long necks, sharp shoulders, narrow chest, slender 
finger*, dear akin, foir hair, and rosy complexions. Various are the 
remedies which have been proposed to check the ravages of this de¬ 
stroyer—bat aa ma ny many can testify in their family circles without 
effect. Gladly do we therefore hail Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 44 Chloro- 
dyne/’ certain it has been proved, after prolonged and severe testing, 
to possess remedial proprieties of unrivalled value in the preventive and 
curative treatment of disease. The success it has metsince its discovery, 
used as it is in the various hospitals of London and the country, the 
testimonials of medical men in every direction, shows that when all 
other mem have failed this hat succeeded, gives us faith in its use, and 
ve cordially recommend it to our numerous subscribers, assured that 
rosny will concur m our views, if they apply to Mr. J. T. Davenport, 
of GreatRussell Street, Bloomsbury, who is the sole manufacturer of this 
valushle remedy. 

EE VIEW. 

Spiritualism, mid the Age we Live in. London: Newby. 

Mrs. Crowe can at times think wisely and write well. 
Her argument, as we understand it, is this:—That, while 
Man has made immense strides in physical science—while he 
bas advanced in material power ana resources, as evinced in 
his mastery of steam, electricity, &c.—he has made no cor¬ 
responding move in the achievement of spiritual knowledge, 
°r * perception of eternal truths apart from the actualities of 
the world; that secular education, art, and literature are 
P*iiy becoming more diffused, while religion has degenerated 
Kto an empty formalism, devoid of soul, earnestness, or trnth; 
^wfcRum'sbelief insalvation is no longer real and vital, but 
g ere s peculative guess-work—“ a vague hope that Divine 
M«sy will, inaome way or other, be extended to him;”—the 
consequence of whichit that the mass of mankind, instead of 


thinking, investigating, and reasoning, “ take their religion 
from somebody else, mid swallow it like a pill with their eyes 
shutand that we should “leave off disputing about incom¬ 
prehensible dogmas and senseless forms, and humbly and 
reverently beseech God to grant us more light.” And where 
does the reader think this additional “ light” is to be fonnd ? 
He will hear with astonishment that he is to turn to his 
familiar table—to the mahogany or deal (as the ease may be) 
on which he eats his dinner and does his daily tasks ! He 
will be shocked to learn that the “ light”—the higher spiritual 
knowledge which, according to Mrs. Crowe, is to make this 
world a place of content and happiness—is to be educed from 
the dead pieee of wood at which ne sits! 

We believe we have fairly stated Mrs. Crowe's ease; yet, 
violently absurd as her conclusions are, so much good sense 
and good feeling are to be found even amidst this silliness, 
that we cannot Tank her amongst the impostors who first 
brought forward the wicked delusion of “ spirit rapping.” 
We would rather consider that we have to “ minister to a mind 
diseased”—diseased, that is to say, on this one subject; but 
our ministration must not be of the lightest, if we would help 
to keep the minds of others from the dangerous path followed 
by Mrs. Crowe. That she can write boldly and well, however, 
the following passages will show. Speaking of the “ present 
unsatisfactory state of our theological knowledge,” she says :— 

44 It is inevitable, therefore, that the generality of people should 
take their religion from the mouths of other men, and equally 
inevitable that, so taking it, it should degenerate into a cold formalism 
on the one part, and the means of living and an instrument of power 
on the other. But, as long as the salvation of men’s souls remains a 
means of living, or an instrument of power to any men whatever, we 
may be sure that we entertain vejy erroneous ideas on the subject, 
and, in abort, are involved in a great degree of darkness. Very few 
men individually, and none as a body or corporation, can be safely 
trusted with so awful a function. 1 need not expatiate on the 
reasons; they are patent to every observer; and experience shows 
that the danger of investing human beings with such an office is only 
limited by the limits of their power. Whenever it. pleases God to 
awaken us to more enlightened views of our relations to Him, aad to 
let us see more clearly the meaning and purpose of this earthly 
pilgrimage, we shall find that every man is a temple to himself, and 
that the salvation of his soul is an affair between him and God alone*” 

Again, in alluding to the necessity of labour, how true and 
how full of kindly feeling are the following remarks!— 

44 We see, also, that idleness is a sin ; and that work, of some sort, 
is man’s duty as well as his interest. By work alone can he procure 
that kind of prosperity which is truly conducive to happiness; and we 
see constantly that those who are born to live without labour either 
make some for themselves, or seek in violent exercise and active sports 
a substitute for it—a poor substitute it is true, but still better than 
none, where the sport is innocent, which unhappily it often is uot; for 
man, heedless of any sufferings but his own, is utterly insensible to 
those of what he is pleased to denominate 4 the lower animals.’ 
Perhaps, if we knew all, we should not be so heedless of these 
suffering creatures, who are certainly endowed with faculties of some 
sort that we are unable to comprehend, and which we call by the name 
of instinct, pronouncing it much inferior to reason. Now, I should 
like to know, who could construct a honeycomb out of the pollen of 
the flowers, or build a bird’s-nest without hands ? Reason is a very 
valuable endowment, certainly; but, till it can teach ns the way to 
truth, it is quite evident that either we do net know hew to use It, er 
that it is not so supreme a gift as the d e spised gift of instinct.” 

From this it is painful to step to Mrs. Crowe’s “ reasoning*’ 
in support of her theory. She bids ns believe in spiritual 
manifestations (through the medium of the aforesaid maho¬ 
gany), because, being unable to arrive at the first causes of 
the laws of Nature, we are not to reject any proposition, 
however monstrous, or however suspicious the source whence 
it comes, Because Mrs. Crowe does not understand what 
electricity is, or galvanism, or magnetism, or why the planets 
maintain their invariable course, the sane part of mankind is 
1o give its reason into her safe custody, and accept her 
44 spiritual” notions, which she is candid enough to admit Bhe 
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knows as little about as of electricity or imponderables. But 
such an argument, if argument it can be called, is one of the 
most fallacious that ever was advanced. Electricity is a fact; 
we know its powers and its properties, how to proauee it and 
how to direct it; but an endeavour to ascertain exactly what 
it is, brings us to the same point as an inquiry into what toe 
are; in other words, our investigation is stopped, because we 
can know nothing of first causes while we remain finite beings. 
Now, in what respect is table-turning fact P Mrs. Crowe says 
she has “ seen tables move without any hand touching them.'* 
Of course we are not in a position even to hint a contradiction; 
but we cannot resist a suspicion that on these occasions Mrs. 
Crowe was not in good health, and was at the mercy of a 
morbid excitement of the nerves. She tells us to investigate 
“ the phenomena called spirit-rapping and table-turning," and 
is very severe on the “ smart young men who were glorious 
at having outwitted the medium, and disturbed all the con¬ 
ditions under which the phenomena could be elicited." We 
have investigated both the rapping and the turning, and found 
nothing but a miserable delusion. The seeker knows where 
to find and how to produce electricity and galvanism; but 
does he know where to find and how to produce spiritual 
manifestations P We declare that he does not. It is idle in 
these “ believers*’ to assign such a power to any particular 
individuals to the exclusion of all the thinking part of mankind. 
The wise are not so to be taken in. Spiritualists boast that 
their creed is spreading: it may be so, and for a time, 
probably, it will continue to spread; but amongst whom? 
Why, according to Mrs. Crowe herself, amongst “ ignorant 
men and weak women, who have succeeded in obtaining 
results which the scientific world had failed to discover.** The 
admission is unfortunate. Learned and thoughtful men, 
who, with an earnest desire to dispel a delusion under which 
some were labouring, have stooped to its causes, and have 
given the result to the world, are not likely now to follow in 
the track of the ignorant and the weak, however bitterly the 
cleverest of the “spiritual'’ advocates may rate them for 
declining to re-commeuce the discussion. 

The same faint nonsense by which mesmeric clairvoyants 
endeavour to excuse their manifold features, is always resorted 
to by spiritualists in the like predicament—namely, that the 
** presence of sceptics disturbs the conditions under which the 
phenomena are elicited.’* Why should this be so P To con¬ 
vert a sceptic would be a real triumph; to convert, if it can 
be so called, a thousand mere idle acquiescers in any wonder, 
is a miserable victory not worth that over a single thinking 
man who resolutely refuses belief till conviction is forced on 
him. And where are such proselytes to be found? The 
spiritualists admit that there are none amongst them, because, 
they say, the “ presence of sceptics disturbs the conditions 
under which tne phenomena are elicited.'* This is fatal. 
The great Creator does not suppress a truth because doubters 
are at hand. If it be His will that disembodied man should 
Tevisit this earth, and proclaim some fact to the living he 
would make that will clearly known. If it be His will that a 
mesmeric clairvoyant should know more of the great mysteries 
than is vouchsafed to human kind in its normal state, and 
that such knowledge should be for the good, spiritual or tem¬ 
poral, of man, that clairvoyant would announce some great 
truth and send it living into the world. Instead of this, we 
see trickery so low that the veriest mountebanks would scorn 
to use it. 

These “ spiritual manifestations*’ have done harm in the 
world, and they are still working some evil; the delusion has 
spread like a rank epidemic, seizing on the mind and blighting 
it; and we therefore simply discharge a duty to the public in 
showing how weak are the arguments in its favour which the 
most intellectual of its converts can adduce. 


Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure; and the conquest of 
evil habits is the most glorious triumph. 
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(body and skirt in one piece). Price 5s. 6d.. Sleeve included. 

PAPER MODELS of the above (Life Size), full trimmed, as worn 
in Paris, with Flat Patterns to cut from, sent Post Free to anv part 
of the United Kingdom on receipt of Poatage Stamps or Money 
Order to above amount, 

M AD AMES BATTD ET LEBAEBE, 

Fournisseurs de S. M. Flmpemtrice, 

SHOW ROOMS, 

6, Wansfobd Place, Camden Town, London, N.W., 
Opposite COLLEGE STREET. 

Paper Models sent per post to any part of the United Kingdom.— 
A Price List free on application. Money Orders payable to Adkli 
Lebarre. 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

Perfect Freedom from Coughs, in Ten Minutesafter Use, and Instant 
Relief and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and 



of the Second bikh War/'—“ I had long suffered from a deep-aeated 
cough, when Providence placed in my way a box of your Pulmonic 
Wafers. I experienced instantaneous relief, and have such an high 
estimate of their efficacy that I firmly believe they would effect th- 
cure of the most consumptive person. You may make any use you 

E lease of this letter. Edward Joseph Thackwell. Lieut. 3rd. Light 
dragoons. Union Club, London/* 

Cure of Asthmatic Cough.— From James Sutcliffe, Fanner, Water 
Meeting.—“ I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy 
of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, from the use of which I have derived very 
great benefit, and have no hesitation in saying that as a remedy 
for Asthma and difficulty inbreathing they are unequalled. Signed - 
To Mr. Evans, Chemist, Barrowford. J. Sutcliffe.” 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
Is. 1 Ad., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Druggists. | 

Also Dr. Locock’s Cosmetic. A delightfully fragrant preparation, 
for improving and beautifying the complexion, rendering the skin clear, 
soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburns, tan, 
pimples, and roughness. Sold in bottles at Is. 1 Ad., 2s. 9<L, and 
48. Gd.each. Bewareof counterfeits. Observe the worcis “ Dr. Locock's 
Cosmetic *’ on the Government stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by 
all Chemists. 

SPRING FASHIONS FOR I860. 

MADAME BAUD y 

For Txoenty Years Modiste to the Courts of France, 
Spain , and Sardinia; and 

MADAME LEBARRE, j 

Designer of Fashions for the Empress Eugenie, 
Are forwarding daily to their Agent in Eng- ' 
land. Models in Paper (life size) of all the 
Novelties in Dress as they appear in the Parisian | 
world of ton. The well known Elegance of • 
Style and accurate Cut of these designs, render 
comment unnecessary; but they beg to submit their prices as a guide j 
to Country Customers . | 

Single Models forwarded, POST FREE, to any part of the United 
Kingdom, at the following prices: — 

Cloaks, Mantles, and Cosaques, Ball Dren Bodies (with Skew), 
and le Zouave Jacquettes, all 3s. 6d. each. Single Sleeves* k. od.; 
Bodies, 2s.; and Children’s Dresses, 2s. 6d. each. 

Or, Twelve of the above articles, selected to form a Set of elegant 
and useful Designs, for 21s., Box included. ; 

A Set of Six for 10s. 6d., Box included, Five per Post in Picket for 
ils.6d. 

The Trimmings are exact in every particular (as worn in Pans), ana 
a Flat Pattern to cut from is given with every Article. 

Madame Baud's NIECE will, as usual, attend to the Corre¬ 
spondence ; but, to prevent confusion, ALL Monty Orders must w 
made payable to ADELE LEBARRE, at the General Post Office. 

Note the Address. < 

MSSDAXBB BAUD ST UBABSB* | 

Ho. 6, WAHSFORD PLACE, OAKLET SQUARE, CAHDEK 

TOWH, H.W. 1 

Country Orders will receive immediate attention, and ALL LiffOS 
MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE FOR GOODS REQUIR ED. j 

Hote—Opposite COLLEGE STREET. , 
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honoured toftfc tbe Rectal patronage of Her iHajesftp tfje <©ueen. 


THE 

ROYAL FAMILY, 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


HOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 

« & v 

ASO umVERBALLT IWi im AMD El 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the BEairinaiTits decorative charm, the Skin and Chmpltrinn transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confirms by 
experience the inlallibl i efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; they are 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtues, of 
the “ Oil Macassar," and of its accompanying preparations. 


A fete word* on the merit* of them admired Specific* will donbtle** be appreciated in the present inttance • 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Isa DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION fox the HAUL; 

And, as an Inrigorator mad Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to cut; and is thk 
only known SPECIFIC capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractiveness during 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 3 b. 6d.; 7* ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), Ida. 64^; and double that, size, 21s. per 
Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIM AND COMPLEXION. 

A BALMY, ODORIFEROUS, CREAMY LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOR SAFETY IN APPLICATION A8 

UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, (1 isostosatioas,,and all unsightly appearances, render it- 

INDZSFENSJUBB TO EVERT TOILET. 

Price 4*. 61* and fia* fid. per Bottle. 





M —mmum Yi 

jglor PEARL DENTIFRICE ror).^ 
Xgy 3 nxxzfiv/r>'c itAeAvr/rr/xc tub, 

rass 3BSsmm/fJ 


ROWLANDS’ O DON TO, 

am PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest And most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness. 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN GIVING A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND A SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON 

1 . AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. ..=.- 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IS! T A T X O ESI I|( 0 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulkyabd DE8 ItaLIENS, 26 th May, 1860. 

Chsmz Amii,—S ilk materials have never been prettier, either style 
or pattern than they are this season ; the taffetas double chaine is of a 
firm texture now required for skirts without flounces, pekins and 
stripes lengthways with that, a double chaine are the kind mostly in 
me, they are usually made plain, and merely ornamented by noeuds 
and phases a la Vieille, a fashion which never seems to age ; the taffetas 
Imperatrice are mostly plain, the taffetas Japonais for dresses of 
morning grande toilette, are with white ground and large devices of 
paiUe and Japan red, others of similar design are on black grounds, 
which has a charming effect; a new kind of barege has also appeared, 
it is thicker, and brochl with sprigs of mais or any soft tint. 

Foulards are again used in demi-toilette, and for country wear they 
are very serviceable ; plain silks are also much in favour, numerous 
dresses are made of them in light green Prussian blue, mauve violet, 
pearl grey. 

Narrow flounces are decidedly most generally in use, and the bodies 
high even in thin materials, and on low bodies, fichius de fantaisie are 
worn, and in some materials as barege, printed muslin and silk grena¬ 
dine, they may be of the same material as the dress ; a dress of pearl 
grey barege had small bouillons up to the hips, and on the low body a 
pelerine pointed before and behind, encircled with two bouillonncs, 
the sleeves were of five bouffants. Sleeves continue to be made ex¬ 
tremely wide, they are plisse at the top, and a jockey may be added; 
the trimming of the coreage must accord with that on the skirt. 
Flounces festounls in colours, are spoken of for dress of percale taffetas 
or fancy muslins, one of blue was festoun6 with thick white scollops, 
the flounces did not rise above the knee ; f narrow flounces are as 
fashionable for drenes of light texture as for plain taffetas. 

Some dresses have the sleeves with revers mousquetaire not very 
wide, the bodies are high and mostly round with wide ceinture and 
ends of the material of the dress ; these ceintures are with drooping 
noeuds and trimmed with a very narrow frill. Narrow flounces will be 
equally fashionable for dresses of slight materials, as for plain taffetas. 
Foulards are again used in demi-toilette or for country wear, and are 
very serviceable, plain silks are become much in favour, numerous, etc. 

Rich guixnps continue to be frequently used on corsages, and often 
ornament the skirts. Straw is intermixed in the guimps this season ; 
the ribbons used on bonnets are also embroidered with straw, and 
forms a pretty ornament for spring wear; but trimmings composed of 
the flame material as the dress are no doubt more generally used, and 
though the basques are not new they are sometimes used; but the 
coraapes with waistcoat is more fashionable. 

Children's toilettes, as usual, partake of the same style os their 
elders, little pardessus of taffetas richly trimmed, or more simple ones 
of grev, which may be trimmed with plisses of contrasting colour, 
mantelets in black or white crossing behind, their frocks trimmed with 
flounces, braid, guimpe, bands of velvet, fringe, ruches or plisses, and 
the most fashionable hat is the Bolero shape, feathers, flowers, or 
birds of paradise are placed on the bats for very young children, 
capotes with soft crowns are preferred. 

Small manteaux are made of plain grey or griseille, in stripes or 
checks of woollen texture suitable for the country or neglige morning 
wear, but those of silk are more elegant, and amongst the newest is 
the pardessus of black taffetas, lined with colour and trimmed round 
with a simple plissl of the same colour as the lining, with beading ; 
this style is very pretty. Many shawls are worn of plain cachmere 
black, deep blue marron embroidered and trimmed with black lace; 
another variety of dresses is with revers embroidered from top to 
bottom. Paletots of black silk appear decidedly to be the most fashion¬ 
able out of door toilette ; they are very long, the sleeves of moderate 
sire with revers Jockey Club, they are bias behind and flowing, and will 
also be made of embroidered muslin or plain with a small plissl; muslin 
shawls will also be worn, trimmed with guipure or narrow black velvet, 
or festons of red or blue ; for young persons scarfs of muslin will be 
preferred, either to mantelet or shawl; the black silk paletot is gene¬ 


rally with pelerine of the same in a point and small, frequently it is 
in guipure. Shawls and mantelets of lace will be more fashionable 
than ever this season, the newest mantelets have two deep frills of 
lace. For voung ladies the fashion of last year continues, of making 
the shawl the same as the dress. Pardessus of black taffetas, lined 
with coloured, are much approved; a mantelet of black taffetas was 
with revers ch&le , a deep flounce headed by a band of violet taffetas 
covered with a resille of black and a similar band ornamented the 
rivers. 

Leghorns and pailles de riz will be much worn ; the Belgian straws 
are reserved for simple bonnets. Aigrettes are used in every shade of 
colour, and no longer short clustered In pouffs, but long and playing as 
a Bird of Paradise, the inside of the bonnets is fully trimmed, particu¬ 
larly over the forehead, some are wish flowers mixed with black and 
white blond sometimes; the ornament is placed rather high in a touffe 
on one side, and half-wreath orer the forehead. Fancy straws will 
still be fashionable, such as plain greys or browns, but tney are quite 
reserved for morning wear or for travelling, they are mostly orna¬ 
mented by plisses of ribbon of a contrasting colour, though sometimes 
preferred of the shade of the bonnet. Many bonnets are made with 
the soft crowns, termed grand mere. Many bonnets are of Mohair, 
either black or grey, some are ornamented with steel; brilliancy is 
admired just now, and torsades of gold, tassels, spangles, crescents, 
flowers with gold centre are used, diadems of flowers, bandeaux of 
velvet flat, or plisses, ruches of crape or ribbon, and placed inside, the 
bavolets (curtains) are rather deep and plisses, the brides continue 
wide; black lace, blond, flowers and feathers are the usual ornaments 
of elegant bonnets. Great simplicity is observed in many bonnets of 
paille de riz ; the Empress wears them trimmed with a black ribbon and 
a rose, or an aigrette either white or blue, or merely a ruche of black 
lace, confining a bunch of poppies or corn flowers. A Belgian straw in 
thts style had a row of poppies in a narrow long spray descending the 
side, a ruche of black lace rising to the centre of the form, red strings 
and white bavolet, with two rows of narrow black lace, others of pailie 
de riz or leghorns are with bunches of ivy. others with black ribbon 
twisted with straw, which forms agrafe bunches of roses at the side, 
a large rose and ruche of black lace inside, and black strings. Carriage 
and dress bonnets are of paille de riz, or leghorns; taffetas mixed with 
tulle or straw and crape, a veil of white blond is frequently added. 
Choux of crape velvet or ribbon frequently ornament morning bonnets, 
and a pretty fancy ornament is of birds, made in silk or straw, the 
latter are pretty on young ladies* hats. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I. — Young Lady*8 Walking Dress. —Robe of taffetas mille 
roies with pardessus of the same. Corsage with revers and large 
sleeves; the whole edged and braided with rose-coloured galon. Hat 
and feather tinted with rose colour. 

Carriage Dress.—Robe of lilac taffetas with two flounces, the upper 
one headed by a ruche, body and skirt in one. Shawl of white lace. 
Bonnet of paille de riz with violets. 

Promenade Drees. —Robe of mais taffetas, with full plain skirt, high 
body, and sleeves with revers mousquetaire. 8hawl of black taffetas, 
trimmed with a wide plissd of ribbon with double heading. Bonnet of 
white crape and ribbon. 

PLATE II.— Child*s Dress. —Frock of blue barege, with double 
skirt, the under with narrow flounces, the upper one open and edged 
by a frill; the body low, with frills, forming berth and stomacher; 
short sleeves ; chemisette and sleeves of muslin. Hat and feathers. 

Cam'iage Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with revers of velvet continued 
from the shoulders down the entire length of bodv and skirt en tablier, 
the centre being ornamented with puffings and velvet flowers; the 
revers are edged with black lace. Plain sleeves, with mousquetare 
cuffs of velvet edged with lace. Bonnet of paille de riz, with feather. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of white brocaded silk, with plain full skirt 
hanging in flutes from the waist; plain body, with pointed berthe 
formed of bouillons and narrow black velvet with fall of lace and 
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noeuds of mauve ribbon. Coiffure a rEugenie, with n®uda of mauve 
ribbon. 

PLATE III. — Young Lady's Walking Dress .—Robe of taffetas 
percale, with single flounce on the skirt, and pardessus of the same 
trimmed round with a frill; very wide sleeves terminating with frill. 
Bonnet of Belgian straw trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Public Promenade Dress.— Robe of manve taffetas, with deep design 
on the skirt—the body and skirt are without division—large buttons 
down the centre ; a plisse of ribbon en bretteles terminates with 
fringed drooping on the skirt; sleeves with re vers raousquetaire orna¬ 
mented with a narrow plis$£. Bonnet of paille de riz, with aigrette 
and mauve ribbon across the forehead, with noeud at the side. 

Walking Dress. —Robe of taffetas, double chaine, with plain skirt 
and high body closing with buttons. Bonnet of rose-coloured silk, 
with fauchon of black lace. Mantelet of black taffetas, trimmed all 
round with pliss6 d la Vieille. 

PLATE IV. — Morning Dress.— Robe of silver grey popeline, 
trimmed with cross barred ribbon, edged with guimpe round the sleeves, 
which are round and open. The skirt is also trimmed in the same 
manner, and open, over a petticoat of embroidered muslin. Coiffure 
of curls, with blue velvet head dress. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of white tarlatan, made with a small flower at 
the bottom of the skirt, above which are puffings, trimmed with narrow 
mauve satin ribbon running in a slanting direction round the skirt and 
terminating in a small ruche. The bodice is made in plaits edged with 
wide Maltese laoe. The stomacher is trimmed with a bow of mauve 
satin, a sash to correspond falling over the left side of the skirt* 
Coiffure a PEugenie, with a wreath of white flowers at the back. 


Astonishing the Arabs. —Descending the hill diagonally by an 
{ easy path, in a direction a little east of north, we reached the plain, 

I and soon after rode into the large village of Kuteifeh, where we dis¬ 
mounted for our lunch. * * It was a strange and picturesque 

assemblage that gathered round us in that old chamber; and a wilder- 
looking scene could not be well imagined than that which met onr 
view when the creaking branches on the hearth threw out a flame 
i sufficient to light up their features and reveal the bright colours of 
their gay costumes. The white turbans, embroidered coats, dark 
| faces, long beards, and flashing eyes appeared to advantage in the 
dim and fitful light. But the lively and strange conversation had still 
more interest for me than countenance or costume. Almost the 
whole topic of discussion was the Frank visitors and their country. 
Some of those present, who assumed a kind of authority because they 
had seen half-a-dozen Ingleze in their lives, astonished the others by 
wondrous stories of their prowess and knowledge. The expulsion of 
the great Ibrahim Pasha by their fleets was well remembered, and the 
taking of Sidon and bombardment of Acre were spoken of as mani¬ 
festing a greater than human power. As a crowning proof of unpa¬ 
ralleled wisdom, one man made the following remark :— u As God is 
great,” said he, “ these English can go where they please by day or 
night, by land or sea; for they have an instrument that shows them 
the way to any place.” Wallah / and is it so ?” said the son of the 
I sheikh, turning to us with a look of intense curiosity. An appeal was 

j at once made to us in verification of the statement. I produced a 

small pocket compass, and, placing it near the light, let them see 
j how it always pointed the same way. It was turned, and turned 
again, but still it pointed to the Kibleh. After all had tried in vain 
i to direct it to any other point, I took my knife, and placed the point 
of the steel near the compass, when the needle at once turned 
j towards my hand. I moved it round, but still the needle followed. 

, “There is no God but God! ” cried our young host. " The Franks 

| have the power of Janus!” exclaimed an old man by bis side.— 

! Porter's five Years in Damascus . 

How Star-fish Eat Oysters. —There are more ways than one 
even of eating an oyster, and the method adopted by the asteria is 
peculiar. It is quite evident, from the small size and undulated 
structure of the star-fish, that it can never introduce an oyster, shell 
and all, into its stomach, more especially as the edible raollnsk is always 
firmly fixed upon its bed; hot that is no reason why it should not put 
I its stomach into the oyster, and thus effect its purpose in a different 
maimer. Its mode of proceeding is as follows :—Grasping its shell- 
! clad prey between its rays, and firmly fixing it by means of its reprehen¬ 
sible suckers, it proceeds deliberately to turn its stomach inside out, 
embracing in its ample folds the helpless bivalve, and perhaps at the 
same time instilling some torpifying fluid; for the shells of the poor 
victim seized soon open, and it then becomes an easy prey.— The 
Aquarian Naturalist . By Thomas Jiymer Jones , F.R.S. 


Walking Dress ,—Robe of blue silk, and manteau paletot of striped 
taffetas. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with white lace and bine 
flowers. Parasol of moire, covered with black lace. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of white chip and mauve satin, 
trimmed with black blond and white flowers- 

Second ditte of white silk, trimmed with small pink flowers and 
white blond. 

Promenade bonnet of straw, ornamented with beads, trimmed with 
narrow black velvet and a bunch of blue flowers with pendant leaves. 

Bonnet of emerald green quilled ribbon, trimmed with gold cord and 
black lace. 

Evening cap of white blond, trimmed with pink roses and ribbon. 

Second ditto of white tulle and orange-coloured ribbon, with a 
bunch of golden flowers. 

Morning cap of white net, trimmed with broad ribbon and narrow 
guimpe. 

Breakfast cap of white lace and lavender bows. 

Second ditto of lace, trimmed with primrose ribbon. 

Collar of lace, trimmed with a ruche of black blond fastened with a 
bow of violet ribbon. 

Bodice of white muslin made with sleeves to wear under a Zouave 
jacket. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The model given this month is of the Zouave trousers, so fashionable 
now for little boys. The wider piece is the back ; they are put into a 
ceinture at the waist, and bands at the knees, and are made of the 
same material as their tunics. 


COOLNESS SUPERIOR TO BRAVADO. 

“I hat* myself,” said Kreutzner, “witnessed many duels; but we 
are not so blood-thirsty, generally speaking, as you moral Americans. 

We usually settled these matters with a sword; a better method, by* 
the-way, aad more worthy of a soldier than your cold, murderous 
pistol-firing. Any poltroon may pull a trigger, but it requires the firm 
hand and steady eye of a man to manage the steel. However, as I was 
saying, when I was at Jena, they called each other out as merrily *s 
heanx and belles to a dance. It was but the treading on a toe—the 
brushing of an elbow; nay, an accidental look that fell on them when 
they wished not observation, and the next day, or, by St. Andrew! 
the next hour, there was the clash of steel, and the stamping of feet 
on the greensward ; and the kindling and flashing of fiery eyes—aad 
plunge and parry, and cut and throat, till one or both lay stretched at 
length; a past through the body—a gash open in the cheek—the skull 
cleft down,or a hand off, and the blood bubbling and gushing forth like 
a rill of mountain-water. There were more than one of those feDews 
—devils, I must say—who, when they found among them some strange 
student, timid or retired, with whose character they were unacquainted, 
or whose courage they doubted, would pass the hint out of mere^ort; 
brush his skirt, charge the offence upon him, demand an apology too 
humble for a bare, and dismiss him from the adventure only with so 
opened shoulder, or daylight through his body. 

“ There was among us one fellow, named Mentz, who assumed, and 
wore with impunity, the character of head bully. He was foremost in 
all the devilry. His pistol was death, and his broadsword cat like the 
scissors of fate. It was carious to see the fellow fire—one, two, three, 
and good by to his antagonist. His friendship was courted by all; 
for to be his enemy was to lie in a bloody grave. At length, grown 
fearless of being called to account, he took pride in insulting strangers, 
and even women. His appearance was formidable : a great burly 
giant, with shaggy black hair, huge whiskers, and grim moustaches, 
three inches long, twirled under his nose. A sort of beauty he had 
too : and among the women—heaven help us !—wherever those 
moustaches shewed themselves every opponent abandoned the ground. 

It was, at last, really dangerous to have a sweetheart; for out of pare 
bravado Mentz would push forward, make love to the lady, frighten her 
swain, and either terrify or fascinate herself. Should the doomed lover 
offer resistance, he had no more to do hut call a surgeon; and happy j 
enough he considered himself if he escaped with the loss of his teeth 
or an eye. He had killed four men who never injured him—wounded | 

reven teen, and fought twenty .duels. He once challenged a whole dub, i 
who had blackballed him anonymously; and was pacified only by bring 
re-admitted, though all the members immediately resigned, and the i 
club was broken up. | 

“ At last there came a youth into the university—slender, quiet, and 
boyish-looking, with a handsome face, though somewhat pale. His de- j 
meanour, though generally shy, was noble and self-possessed. He hid j 
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been but a short time among us, however before he was set down as a 
cowardly creature, and prime game for the * devils broke loose,’ as the 
gsng of Mentz termed themselves. The coy youth shunned all the riots 
ud revels of the university—insulted no one; and if his mantle brushed 
ftfsost that of another, apologized so immediately, so gracefully, and so 
gently, that the devil himself could not have fixed a quarrel upon him. 
It soon appeared, too, that Gertrude, the lovely daughter of the Baron 
it Saak —the toast of all the country—upon whom the most of us had 
gazed, as on something quite above us—it soon appeared that the girl 
loved this youthful stranger. Now Mentz had singled Gertrude out for 
himself, and avowed his preference publicly. Arnold, for thus was the 
new student called, was rarely, if ever, tempted to our feasts; hut once 
he came unexpectedly on a casual invitation. To the great surprise 
and interest of the company, Mentz himself was there, and seated him¬ 
self unabashed though an unbidden guest. The strongest curiosity at 
once arose to witness the result; for Mentz had sworn that he would 
compel Arnold, on their first meeting, to beg pardon on his knees for 
the aodadty of having addressed his mistress. It had not appeared 
that Arnold knew anything of Mentz's character, for he sat cheerfully 
and gayly at the hoard, with so much the manners of a high-born 
gentleman, that every one admitted at once his goodness, his grace, 
and his beauty; and regretted the abyss on the brink of which he 
unconsciously stood. 

u> What, ho T at length shouted Mentz, as the evening had a little 
sdvanced, and the wine began to mount: a 4 toast! Come—drink it 
all; and he who refuses is a poltroon and a coward. I quaff this goblet 
—fill to the brim—to Gertrude de Saale—the fairest of the fair! Who 
says he knows a fairer is a black liar, and I will write the word on his 
forehead with a red-hot brand.’ 

“Every goblet was emptied bat one, which stood untasted—un¬ 
touched. On perceiving this, the ruffian, leaning forward, fixed his 
eyes on the cap, struck his brawny hand down fiercely on the table, 
which returned a thundering clash and rattle, and then repeated, in a 
voice husky with rage— 

“ 4 There is a cup full: by St. Anthony ! I will make the owner 
swallow its measure of molten lead, if it remain thus one instant longer.’ 

44 4 Drink it, Arnold—drink it, boy; keep the hand out of useless 
broils/ whispered a student near him, rather advanced in age. 

44 4 Drink, friend !* muttered another, dryly, 4 or he will not be slow 
in doing his threat, I promise thee.’ 

44 4 Empty the cup, man/ cried a third ; * never frown and turn pale 
or thy young head will lie lower than thy feet, ere to morrow’s sunset. 

444 It is Mentz the duellist,' said a fourth. ‘Dost thou not know 
his woodroas skill ? He will kill thee as if thou wert a deer, if thou 
oppose him in his wine. He is more merciless than a wild hoar. 
Diiak, man, drink */ 

44 Daring this interesting scene the youth had remained motionless, 
cool, and silent. A slight pallor, hut evidently more of indignation 
tbsafcar, came over his handsome features; and his eyes dilated with 
cnotioo, resting full and firm upon Mentz. 

4,4 By the mass, gentlemen!’ he said at length, 4 1 am a stranger 
bere, mid ignorant of the manners prevalent in universities; but if 
yonder person be tana, and this no joke—* 

44 4 Joke!’ thundered Mentz, foaming at the lip. 

u 4 1 Boat tell you that I come from a part of the country where we 
neither give nor take such jokes, nor such insults.’ 

44 4 Hast thou taken leave of thy friends ?’ said Mentz, partly hashed 
by astonishment; * and art thoo tired of life, that thou hurriest on so 
blindly to a bloody pillow! Boy ! drink, as I have told thee, to 
Gertruds, fairest of the fair!’ And his huge round eyes opened, like 
those of a bull, upon a daring victim. 

44 4 That Gertrude de Saale is fair and lovely/ cried the youth, rising, 
1 mqy not l^e denied by me. Bat—I demand by what mischance I find 
ber name this night common at a board of rioters, and polluted by the 
lips ef a drunkard and a ruffian ?’ 

44 4 By the bones of my father/ said Mentz, in a tone of deep and 
dire auger, which had ere then appalled many a stout heart— 4 by the 
boaes of my father, your doom is sealed !.. ■ Be your blood on your own 
bead. But/ said he, observing that the youth, instead of cowering, 
boss himself more loftily, 4 what folly is this ? Drink, lad, drink ! and 
I host thee not! I love thy gallant bearing, and my game is not such 
** thou.’ 

44 He added this with a wavering of manner which had never before 
beau witnessed in him, for never before had he been opposed so calmly 
so fiercely; and, for a moment, he quailed beneath the fiery glances 
da rted at him from one whom he supposed meeker than the dove. 
Dot, ashamed of hit transient fear, he added: 


44 4 Come to me, poor child! Bring with thee thy goblet—bend at 
my foot—quaff it as I have said, and—out of pity—I spare thy young 
head.’ 

“ What was the astonishment of the company on beholding Arnold, 
as if effectually awed by a moment’s reflection, and the ferocious enmity 
of so celebrated and deadly a foe, actually do as he was commanded. 
He rose, took the cup, slowly approached the seat of his insulter—knelt 
and raised the rim to his lips. Murmurs of 4 shame, shame, poltroon, 
coward!’ came hot and thick from the group of spectators, who had 
arisen in the excitement of their curiosity, and stood eagerly bending 
forward, with every eye fixed upon the object of their contempt. A 
grim smile of savage triumph distorted the features of Mentz, who 
shouted, with a hoarse and drunken laugh— 

44 4 Drink deep !—down with it—to the dregs !’ 

44 Arnold, however, only raised the rim to his lips, and waited a 
moment's silence, with an expression so scornful and composed that 
the hisses and exclamations were again quelled; when every sound 
had ceased to a dead silence: 

u 4 Never,’ he said, 4 shall I refuse to drink to the glory of a name I 
once loved and honoured—Gertrude, fairest of the fair! But/ he 
added, suddenly rising and drawing up his figure, with a dignity that 
silenced every breath, 4 for thee, thou drunken, bragging foolish beast! 

I scorn—I spit upon—I defy thee! and—thus be punished thy base, 
brutal insolence, and thy stupid presumption/ 

44 As he spoke, he dashed the contents of the ample goblet faM ioto 
the face of Mentz; and then, with all his strength, hurled the massy 
goblet itself at the same mark. The giant reeled and staggered a few 
paces back; and, amid the shining liquor on his drenched clothes and 
dripping features, a stream of blood was observed to trickle down his 
forehead. 

44 Never before was popular feeling more suddenly and violently 
reversed. The object of their vilest execrations flashed upon them 
with the immediate brightness of a superior being. A loud and 
irrepressible burst of applause broke from every lip, till the broad and 
heavy rafters aliove their heads, and the very foundations of the floor, 
shook and trembled. But the peal of joy and approbation soon ceased; 
for although this inspiring drama had so nobly commenced, k was un¬ 
certain how it might terminate. Before the tyrant recovered from the 
stunned and bewildered trance into which the blow, combined with 
shame, grief, astonishment, and drunkenness, had thrown him, several 
voices, after the obstreperous calls for silence usual on such occasions, 
addressed the youth, who stood cool and erect, with folded arms waiting 
tife coarse of events. 

“ ‘ Brave Arnold! Noble Arnold! A gallant deed ! The blood of 
a true gentleman in his veins !’ 

44 * But canst thou fight ?’ cried one. 

“»I am only a simple student, and an artist by profession. I have 
devoted mvseff to the pencil—not the sword/ 

« ‘ But thou canst use it a little—canst not ?’ asked another. 

•* 4 But indifferently/ answered the youth. 

«* And how art thou with a pistol ?’ demanded a third. 

««« My hand is unpractised/ replied Arnold. 4 1 have no skill in 
shedding human blood/ 

««’Fore heaven! then, rash boy, what has tempted thee to this fatal 
extremity ?’ 

44 4 Hatred of oppression/ replied the youth, 4 in all its forms; and a 
willingness to die rather than submit to insult/ 

44 4 Die then thou shalt! and that ere to morrow’s sun shall set!’ 
thundered Mentz, starting up in a frenzy, and with a hoarse and broken 
voice that made the hearts of the hearers shudder as if at the howl of 
a dog or a demon. 4 1 challenge thee to mortal combat.’ 

44 4 And I accept the challenge/ 

« 4 It is for thee to name time, place, and weapon; but, as thou 
lovest me, let it not be longer than to-morrow night, or I shall burst 
with rage and impatience.’ 

44 4 1 love thee not, base dog !’ replied Arnold; 4 but thou shalt not 
die so inglorious a death. I will fight with thee, therefore, to-night/ 

44 4 By heaven, boy!’ cried Mentz, more and more surprised, 4 thou 
art in haste to snp in hell 1’ and the ruffian lowered his voice. 4 Art 
thou mad ?’ 

44 4 Be that my chance/ answered Arnold ; 4 1 shall not be likely to 
meet, even in hell, a companion so brutal as thou—unless, which I mean 
shall be the case, thou bear roe company/ 

44 4 To-night then be it/ said Mentz; | though to-night my hand is 
not steady ; for wine and anger are no friends to the nerves/ 

44 4 Dost thou refuse me, then V demanded the youth with a sneer, 
i 44 4 By the mass, no! but to-night is dark; the moon b dow n » the 
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stars are clouded, and the winds go by in heavy puffs and gusts. Hear 
it even now.' 

“‘Therefore/ said the youth, apparently more coldly composed as 
his fierce rival grew more perceptibly agitated— 4 therefore will we lay 
down our lives here—in this hall—on this spot—on this instant—even 
as thou standest now.* 

“‘There is no one here who will be my friend/ said Mentz; so 
evidently sobered and subdued by the singular composure and self- 
possession of his antagonist, that all present held him in contempt, and 
no one stirred. 

“ ‘ No matter/ cried Arnold; ‘ I will myself forego the same privilege.' 

44 4 And your weapons ?* said Mentz. 

44 4 Are here/ cried Arnold, drawing them from his bosom ; 4 a surer 
pair never drew blood. The choice is yours.' 

The company began now to fancy that Arnold bad equivocated in 
disclaiming skill as a duellist; and, from his invincible composure, 
thought him a more fatal master of the weapon than the bully himself. 
The latter also partook of this opinion. 

44 4 Young man/ he cried, in a voice clouded and low; but stopped, 
and said no farther. 

44 4 Your choice !* said Arnold, presenting the pistols. 

44 Mentz seized one desperately, and said— 

44 4 Now name your distance.' 

44 4 Blood-thirsty wolf!' said Arnold, 4 there shall be no distance !' 
He then turned and addressed the company. 

44 4 Gentlemen/ said he, 4 deem me not either savage or insane, that 
I sacrifice myself and this brutal wretch thus before your eyes, and to 
certain and instant destruction. For me, I confess I have no value in 
life. Her whom I loved I have sworn to forget; and if I existed a 
thousand years, should probably never see again. This ruffian is a 
coward, and fears to die; though be does not fear daily to merit death. 
I have long heard of his baseness, and regard him as an assassin—the 
enemy of the human race and of God—a dangerous beast—whom it 
will be a mercy and a virtue to destroy. My own life I would well be 
rid of, but would not fliDg it away idly when its loss may be made 
subservient to the destruction of vice and the relief of humanity. Here, 
then, I yield my breath ; and here, too, this trembling and shrinking 
craven shall close his course of debauchery and murder. My com¬ 
panions, farewell; should any one of you hereafter chance to meet 
Gertrude de Saale, tell her I nobly flung away a life which her falsehood 
had made me despise. And now, recreant,* he said, in a fierce tone, 
turning suddenly toward Mentz, 4 plant thy pistol to my bosom, as I 
will plant mine to thine. Let one of the company cry three, and the 
third number be the signal to fire.' 

44 With an increased paleness in his countenance, but with even more 
ferocity and firmness, Arnold threw off his cap, displaying his high 
brow and glossy ringlets. His lips were closed and firm ; and his eyes, 
which glistened with a deadly glare, were fixed on Mentz. He then 
placed himself in an attitude of firing; broadened his exposed chest full 
before his foe; and with a stamp of fury and impatience raised the 
weapon. The brow-beaten bully attempted to do the same; but the 
pistol, held loosely in his grasp, whether by accident or intention, went 
off before the signal. Its contents passed through the garments of 
Arnold, who, levelling the muzzle of his own, cried calmly— 4 On your 
knees, base slave ! vile dog! Down ! or you die !' 

44 Unable any longer to support his frame, the unmasked coward sunk 
on both knees, and prayed for life with right earnest vehemence. 
Again wild shouts of applause and delight and peals of riotous laughter 
stunned liis ears. As he rose from his humiliating posture, Arnold 
touched him contemptuously with his foot. Groans and hisses now 
began to be mingled with several missiles. Mentz covered his face 
with his hands and rushed from the room. He was never subsequently 
seen among us/* 


Use of Snuffers. —A gentleman travelling in the interior of 
Brazil put up for a night at a farm-house, furnished in the 
primitive style of the country; but on the table, in company 
with a long tallow candle, were placed a handsome pair of plated 
snuffers and their stand, which he had received as a present from Rio 
de Janeiro. “What conveniences you invent in Europe!" said the 
Brazilian to his guest; 44 before I received this pretty present, I 
used, after taking off the candle-snuff, to throw it about the floor, or, 
perchance, on the bench where I was sitting, or over roy clothes 
—but now, mark the difference!" So saying, he pinched off the 
long snuff between bis thumb and finger, put it carefully into the 
snuffers, and closed them up with a look of triumph at his highly- 
amused spectator! 


SUMMER MORNING. 

*Tis sweet to meet the morning breeze, 

Or list the giggling of the brook ; 

Or, stretch’dbeneath the shade of trees. 

Peruse and pause on nature’s book. 

When nature every sweet prepares 
To entertain our wished delay— 

The images which morning wears, 

The wakening charms of early day ! 

Now let me tread the meadow paths. 

Where glittering dew the ground illumes, 

As sprinkled o’er the withering swaths 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes. 

And hear the beetle sound his horn, 

And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 

SpruPg from his bed of tufted corn, 

A hailing minstrel in the sky. 

First suubeam, calling night away 
To see how sweet thy summons seems ; 

Split by the willow’s wavy gray. 

And sweetly dancing on the streams. 

How fine the spider’s web is spun. 

Unnoticed to vulgar eyes ; 

Its silk thread glittering io the sun. 

Art’s bungling vanity defies. 

Roaming while the dewy fields 
’Neath their moraing burthen lean, 

While its crop my searches shields. 

Sweet I scent the blossomed bean. 

Making oft remarking stops; 

Watching tiny nameless things 

Climb the grass’s spiry tops 
Ere they try their gauzy wings. 

So emerging into light 

From the ignorant and vain 

Fearful genius takes her flight 
Skimming o'er the lowly plain. 

John Clark. 


RECREATION NECESSARY TO HEALTH. 

It is very generally recognised and admitted that deprivation of sir 
and exercise is a great evil; but it is not so well known that absti¬ 
nence from occasional recreation or amusement is also an evil of no 
slight magnitude. It is, however, a primary law of the economy that 
no organ can maintain its integrity without regular recurrent periods 
of activity and rest. In the case of the muscular system, if tnv 
muscle or set of muscles cease to be used, it wastes and disappears; but 
if it be used too much it becomes straiued, and loses its power. It » 
the same with the nervous system; if the brain be never exercised, its 
energy is impaired; but if it be over-exercised, its energy is exhausted. 
If, when a person takes a very long walk, he return home fatigued, 
and find that his muscles are temporarily thrown into a wrong or dis¬ 
ordered condition ; and if lie continues this process of fatiguing him¬ 
self every day, after a certain time he becomes thoroughly knocked op, 
ill, and incapable of undergoing even a common amount of exertion. 
So it is with the brain. If an individual keep his attention upon the 
stretch for an undue number of hours, he experiences, at the expin* 
•ion of his task loss of mental power, and a sensible necessity for 
rest; and if this individual persevere, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, in subjecting his brain without intermission or 
repose, to extreme fatigue, be will be setting up a peculiar state, which 
is, unhappily, excessively common in these times, and is known by 
the name of congestion of the brain. The activity of any organ 
causes a flow of blood towards itself. If a man raise his arm by the 
action of the deltoid muscle, that action or contraction of the muscle 
produces a determination of blood to its interior; and if a person 
think, the act of thought causes a flow of blood to the brain; but if a 
person think intently, this flow of blood is often very perceptible, 
for the head becomes hot, and a sensation of throbbing about the 
temples, or in the head itself, is experienced. Now, when t man 
undergoes too much brain-work, a constant and considerable an* 
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of blood to the bead occurs, which mar become chronic or perma¬ 
nent, aod produce that condition which is called determination of 
blood to the head—a condition which not unfrequently ends in a po¬ 
plar or paralysis. Congestion of the brain is one of the most pre- 
rciiog diseases that torture humanity. 


BEVIEWS. 

Tie Lady's Own Book . An Intellectual, Moral , and Physical 

Monitor . Glasgow, and London. W. E. M‘Phun. 

The authoress of this volume (for we consider it to be evi¬ 
dently the production of a Christian lady of mature expe¬ 
rience) is a serious and sensible monitrcss of her sex. Her 
admonitions relate to the most important phases of life. 
Education, the formation of manners, marriage, practical 
religion, and the consideration of the several principal duties 
are severally treated of under appropriate heads in distinct 
chapters; offering a useful and salutary series of addresses 
and admonitions “ derived from the lessons of actual expe¬ 
rience, the results of a long life not spent in the idle lap of 
luxury, but always in constant activity and under many 
changing vicissitudes of fortune, taking notes of all that was 
passing around, and trying how difficulties might be met and 
inconveniences overcome.” These counsels relate to early 
friendship; education; domestic economy; general reading; 
independence of mind; formation of manners; conversation; 
amusements; intercourse with the world; marriage; forming 
religious sentiments; treating religious error; practical 
religion—self-knowledge—self-government; humility; im¬ 
provement of time ; preparation for death. We think that 
a perusal of the book will result in gaining the assent of those 
to whose edification it is directed, to the assertion of the 
writer, that young ladies entering on the busy, active scene 
of life that lies before them,—those who have formed, or 
about to form matrimonial connections,—and those who have 
got married, and may be at the head of establishments of 
their own, requiring arrangement, method, management, and 
the applicatio-n of their good sense from day to day, will find 
in it much that will help them, and nothing that will in any 
way mislead or misguide them. The value of self-control, 
humility, diligence, and the avoidance of the frivolous re¬ 
sources for “ killing time ” to which too many are prone, are 
dwelt upon in a pious and sagacious tone of kindly advice, a 
tone serious ana solemn, yet not harsh or gloomy. It is, 
altogether, an excellent family book. 

We give the concluding passage ;— 

** Beware of the world. Beware of its seductive flatteries, its pes¬ 
tilential maxims, its unhallowed practices. Remember that the spirit 
of the world is directly opposed to the spirit of the Gospel; and that 
both cannot find a permanent lodgment in the same bosom. If the 
•orld attempt to seduce you by its smiles, dally not with the tempter 
for a moment. If it attempt by its frowns to wither your good pur- 
P°*es and bring you into subjection, in the strength of Almighty grace 
march forward to the conflict, aod the world will retire and leave you 
the victory. Have as little to do with grovelling and polluted scenes 
of earth as you can, in consistency with your duty. Rise above the 
world, and try to breathe the atmosphere of heaven. Thus you will 
ose it as not abusing it; and all you have to do with it, instead of re- 
tording, will actually advance your preparation for the grave.” 


Baste to the Rescue; or. Work while it is Day, By Mrs. 
Charles Wightman. Nesbit and Co., 21, Berners Street, 
London. 

. This is a little book, but written on a most important sub¬ 
let, and well calculated to do extensive good both by the 
Christian principles which it inculcates, and the admirable 


and unostentatious example which its writer exhibits, with a 
marked unconsciousness that she is doing anything more than 
the ordinarv duty to be expected from every Christian 
woman. The work of which this volume is practically a 
short and touching narrative was avowedly begun in conse¬ 
quence of the remarkable success of the gifted author of 
“ English Hands and English Hearts ’* at Beckenham. It 
furnishes another proof of the truth which Miss Marsh's book 
teaches, and which Brainer's more than a hundred years ago 
expressed that in doing God’s works all difficulties can be 
overcome by prayer and pains. 

Mrs. Wightman on commencing her Christian labours soon 
found that the drunken habits of too many of the poor stood 
in the way of all real progress in spiritual things as well as 
in what concerned their temporal welfare. This painful fact 
induced her to adopt Teetotal principles, though at one time, 
to use her own expression, she “ positively hated the very 
name of Teetotalism.” There is a very common, and as we 
believe totally unfounded charge brought against the mem¬ 
bers of the Temperance Body, viz., that Teetotalism is sub¬ 
stituted for the Gospel. There is certainly no warrant for 
this opinion in anyof the facts or sentiments of this unpre¬ 
tending volume. Though Teetotalism is very strongly recom¬ 
mended it is always made second and subsidiary to the Gospel 
of Christ. If indeed it be true, as we fear it is, that the too 
general drunkenness of the lower orders of Society be the 
great obstacle to their advancement in education, morality 
and religion, it must soon become a question with every 
thinking man how long the present state of things is to con¬ 
tinue. As citizens and Christians we are too deeply interested 
in this matter to feel otherwise than grateful to this benevolent 
lady who, while a nominally Christian legislature is idle in 
what concerns the best interests of the State, works while it 
is day. Many a happy household, many a reclaimed drunkard 
testify to the truth that she is doing her Master’s work. We 
wish all success to her little volume and augur for it a large 
sale. A preface to it has been written by Miss Marsh of 
Beckenham. 


Early Printing. —When first the art of printing was discovered, 
they only made use of one side of a page ; they had not yet found 
out the expediency of impressing the other. When their editions* 
were intended to be curious, they omitted to print the first letter of a 
chapter, for which they left a blank space, that it might be painted 
or illuminated, at the option of the purchaser. Several ancient vo¬ 
lumes of these early times have been found, where these letters are 
wanting, as they neglected to have them painted. When the art of 
printing was first established, it was the glory of the learned to be 
correctors of the press to the eminent printers. Physicians, lawyers, 
and bishops themselves, occupied this department. The printers then 
added frequently to their names those of the correctors of the press, 
and editions were then valued according to the abilities of the cor¬ 
rector. 

“ To let their fame 
Live registered in our printed books.” 

Shakspeare. 

The first book printed in the English tongue was “ The Recuyel of 
the History of Troy,” and is dated Sept. 19, 1471, at Cologne. “ The 
Game of Chess,” dated 1474, is allowed to have been the first speci¬ 
men of the art among us.J| 

Mendacity of the Moors. —Lying seems a matter quite under¬ 
stood and agreed upon amongst the inhabitants of Barbary: when 
a European ambassador once remonstrated with the Emperor of 
Morocco for violating a treaty which he had lately made, “ Dost thou 
think I am a Christian,” replied the Emperor, “ that 1 should be a 
slave to my word ?” 
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EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

“ Madame Tussaud’s.” —The additions which have been recently 
made to the historical gallery in Baker Street are of a very attractive 
description. They consist of the effigies of the earlier monarchs of 
England, and will be followed by a series of figures, many of which 
are almost completed, and are intended to fill up the hiatus between 
Henry the First and Richard the Third. There are the Conqueror 
and his queen, William Hufut, Stephen, and Henry the First. These 
effigies are not mere imaginary representations of those personages, 
but authentic copies from genuine original miniatures. The artists 
have also made good use of the Bayeux tapestry—an invaluable 
remnant of the middle ages. The figures, altogether, form an artistic, 
historical, and autiquarian study. The figure of Garibaldi is at this 
moment of peculiar interest, and should be seen by every one. 

Burforb’s Exhibition. —That veteran artist, Mr. Burford, has 
produced one of his finest Panoramas, being a view of Modern Home, 
a subject in every way interesting, and full of the deepest suggestions. 
It is taken from the tower of the Capitol, and embraces a view of all 
the most interesting points, both ancient and modern. It ia obarmingly 
painted, with great force, but with the nicest gradations of colour and 
perspective, and in every way it rivets and fascinates the beholder. 
The distance is exquisitely rendered, and we know not anything 
in the way of public exhibitions more worth seeing than this panorama 
of Rome. The upper circle has a fine view of Venice, and the smaller 
room a charming panorama of Switzerland from the Rhigi. 

Crystal Palace. —According to announcement the great perform¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah" took place at the Crystal Palace on 
I Friday the 4th of May. The occasion was the inauguration of the statue 
of the great master. The weather was excedingly fine, and the country 
| green and beautiful; and under these favourable auspices, crowds of 
company, numbering nearly twenty thousand, poured into the Palace 
by three o’clock, which demonstrated that the occasion had irresistible 
attractions for them. Apart, however, from the particular programme 
of the day, which included the Mendelssohn commemoration and the 
torch-light procession—the playing of the great fountains, the beauty 
of the gardens, and the splendours of art inside of the Palace, have 
themselves charms enough, at any time, to draw and detain every 
person of taste. But the fact that Mendelssohn’s greatest work, 
“ Elijah,” would be performed by a chorus and instrumental orchestra 
numbering three thousand performers, had the effect of drawing nearly 
the whole musical world of the metropolis. At least, we imagine that 
the vast number present on that day constituted a fair representation 
of the said world, all things combining to raise the affair to the maxi¬ 
mum pitch of interest and value. At the termination of the oratorio 
the company adjourned to the corner terrace, when Bacon’s statue of 
Mendelssohn was formally unveiled, whilst a military l>aod played 
appropriate selections from his music. So great was the crowd of 
German gentlemen on this interesting occasion, that it was impossible 
for any one else to get near enough to see more than the actual unveil¬ 
ing of the statue. Shortly afterwards the great fountains began to 
play, and when they had done, the company bad nothing left for it but 
to sit down patiently everywhere, aad watch the evening falling and 
the mcon rising, as it had been decided that until both operations had 
lieen completed, the great torchlight procession, after the German 
fashion, was not to commence. 'When, however, it did commence, at 
last, they were well rewarded for their patience, for owing to the 
course it took, the inequality of the ground, the reflection of the water, 
and the beauty of the surrounding scenery in the mild moonlight, the 
effect was exceedingly novel and beautiful. We could see a lire far off 
at the boundary of the garden. Sprites, as it appeared to ns, flitted 
about, and lit their torches as if preparatory to an incantation. 
Then, blue and red lights burst out and gave a strange unearthly glare 
to the landscape, and, at its greatest intensity, the sprites and the 
torches began slowly to stream away right and left, winding like two 
great glittering serpents in and out through the dim and shadowy 
foliage. Gradually they came brighter and nearer, and more distinct. 
They danced in the fountains and the latter—in obedience, as it were, 
to the impulse—sprang again into life, foamed, and sparkled, and shot 
upwards, and by the reflection seemed to liquefy the brilliant colours 
of the illumination. When the two serpents at last met on the ter¬ 
race, they were happily destroyed in a large bonfire, and every one 
went away delighted with the long and charming day’s pleasure. 

At the Cremorne Gardens, on Tuesday afternoon May 8, the 
private rehearsal of the Aerephon, a newly.invented musical instru¬ 
ment, took place. The Aerephon—an improved form of the steam 
Calliope—is a curiously and ingeniously constructed instrument which 
upon inspection, resembles the organ and the steam-engine, both of 


which, it appeared to us, being combined, in order to produce the pre¬ 
sent novelty in the instrumental art. The body of the instrument 
would at first strike the observer as being intended for a more me¬ 
chanical purpose than that of producing strains of music, either grave 
or gay. It has in front twenty.two pipes, which are trumpet-shaped, 
and altogether resemble an open fan or a large sea shell. Of course 
it must be supplied with steam before it can be played, which, as soon 
as the player—who sits at the end of it—touches the key-board, rushes 
up into the pipes and creates the same variety of tones as the organ. 

The chief peculiarities of the instrument, however, is the rapidity of 
and strength of its tones—a characteristic, of course, peculiar to steam 
in whatever way applied. It may be heard distinctly at almost any 
distance, and there is no grot or grove in the charming gardens but i 
will be visited by its strains; and we fancy, during the time it is play¬ 
ing, there will be no room in the same atmosphere for any other in- 
strument, for all other sounds will be silenced by its domineering 
tones. ! 


Ladies’ Scissors-Sharpeker. —In a recent number we gave a 
alight sketch of Sheffield manufacture, and especially of Messn. 
Mappin’s scissors; we now suggest that our fair subscribers need no 
longer trust their scissors to the cutler to be ground—a scissors- j 
sharpener has been invented whereby every lady may sharpen her 
own scissors. It may be had free for seven stamps, of Mr. Morley, l 
528, New Oxford Street. j 

The most perfect beauty. —That is not the moat perfect beauty I 
which in public would attract the greatest observation ; nor even that j 
which the statuary would admit to be a faultless piaoe of clay, kaeaded 
up with blood. But that is true beauty, which has not only a sub. 
stance, but a spirit; a beauty that we must intimately know, justly to 
appreciate; a beauty lighted up iu conversation, where the tuind | 
shines as it were through its casket, where, in the language of the 
poet, “ the eloquent blood spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly 1 
wrought, that we might almost say her body thought.” An order 
and a mode of beauty which, the more we know, the more we accuse j 
ourselves for not having before discovered those thousand graces I 

which bespeak that their owner has a soul. This is that beauty 1 

which never cloys, possessing charms as resistless as the fascinating 
Egyptian, for which Antony wisely paid the bauble of the world—a | 

beauty like the rising of bis own Italian suns, always cichaitiig 
never the same. 

Be Careful. —The tradesman who keeps his heart in his cash-box 
will not be long, whatever may be his intentions, ere he wiU find it to 
be corroded by unjust gains. If our heart does not sanctify our wealth, 
we may rest assured that the wealth we obtain will soon corrupt oar 
a flections. 

American Discoverers. —Great have been the reverses of the 
pioneers in the early discovery and settlement of theAraericau continent: 

— 44 It is remarkable how few of the eminent men among the discoveren 
and conquerors of the New World died in peace. Columbus died broken- } 
hearted, Roldan and Bobadilla were drowned, Ovando was harshly ( 
superseded, Las Casas sought refuge in a cowl, Ojeda died in extreme j 

poverty, Enciso was deposed by his own men, Nicuesa prruhed i 

miserably by the cruelty of his party, Vasco Nunez was disgracefully 
beheaded, Narvaez was imprisoned in r tropical dungeon, and after¬ 
wards died of hardship ; Cortez was dishonoured, Alvarado was | 
destroyed in an ambush, Almagro was garotted, Pizarro was murdered, 
and his four brothers cut off; and there was no end of the assassin¬ 
ations and executions of the secondary chiefs among the energetic aad 
enduring adventurers.” 

Philosophy of Happiness.— Whoever judges of things by 
appearance finds that Providence has distributed his gifts in a very 
unequal manner. I could show that we often attribute to heaven 
what is alone doe to our own ignorance; but I confine myself to the 
affirmation, that Providence has conferred on all men the conditions 
necessary to happiness. Seeing that we are able to perfect and 
develope our faculties, we have within ourselves a prompt and facile 
means of obtaining interior peace, and at the same tkne contentment 
and repose in ordinary life. If, therefore, education accustomed as 
better than it does to live with and in ourselves, to seek in faith and 
confidence the pleasures of conscience by preferring them to the 
deceitful and fugitive pleasures of the passions, we should find, at ail 
times and in every condition of life, the means of satisfying our innate 
desire for happiness. 
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SEVERAL SOVEREICf 


AVD 

COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UinVEBSALLT PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The* exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefor 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS* AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in tl 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confirm 
experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; they 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable rirtes 
the “ Oil Macas3AR/’ and of its accompanying preparations. 


A few words on the merits of these admired Specifics will doubtless be appreciated in the present instance, 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Isa DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HAH 

And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to carl, and iil 
only known specific capable of effectually sustaining the Hair m decorative attnetireneu dsi 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6<L ; and double that size, 21s. j 
Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

A BALMY, ODOBIFEBOUS, CREAMV LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBBATED EOB SAFETY IX APPLICATION IS 

UNEQUALLED FOE ITS RAKE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arras, its capability- 
soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, raider it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4a. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestifl^ 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness. 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN GIVING A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IM IT A TIO If S I I I 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiexs, 2 5 lh June , 1860. 

Chkee Axis, —The variable state of the weather has considerable 
influence on our toilettes. The light and elegaut fabrices of summer 
wear have been as yet but little used. Plain taffetas and fancy mate¬ 
rials of various kinds have been mostly in use, soon, we hope, to be 
replaced by bareges and organdis. 

The richest silk materials are all made without flounces, or even 
without any trimming, if so preferred. Some are made a la Gabrielle, 
and often as the Marechale or Princess Clotilde. Silks of slighter 
fabric are with flounces arranged three and three or alternating with 
black bouillonnes, if the material is dark, or of the same if of light 
oolour. There is a new style of barege now made, possessing more 
firmness than the old ones, so much so, as to admit of being made 
without flounces; it is very pretty, and forms elegant summer toilettes. 
Bareges are, however, covered with narrow flounces, edged by ribbon, 
either of the same colour, as a contrasting one, or even of black velvet, 
which has a particularly good effect on barege of pearl grey. Flounces 
featonne in colour are also pretty for dresses of muslin or organdy. 
The number of flounces is various; five is the least number—nine, 
fourteen, even seventeen, are used. Pliss^s, ruches, lace, guimps, are 
all used, the nature of the material determining the style of trimming 
suitable. Ribbons are also very fashionable, either as plissei, ruches, 
qt noeuds, and also to form the oeinture Duchesse. 

Corsages are much varied—high ones, plis*6 ii la Verge/,with ceinture; 
low bodies, with round pelerine of the same, trimmed with a pliss£ or 
narrow frill, or round pelerine of t&rlatane with guirap or pliss£ 
a la Vieille. When worn with high bodies these pelerines should not 
be lower than where a low body would terminate. Several negliges 
dresses have the top of the high body trimmed with a ruche of tarla- 
tane ; very narrow, and simply trimmed. We mention these as being 
considered in very good taste ; they may close with a large button in 
gold, enamel, or precious stones. Cosaques made of red flannel are 
very fashionable in Paris in neglige, uniting comfort with elegance ; 
the skirt worn with them should be black, or any dark colour ; they 
are very convenient for country wear, or for chilly weather, but require 
to be very well made—the seams are stitched with white silk. An 
elegant morning neglig6, called la Robe Fourreau, is of jean, of two 
colours; that is, it is bordered by bands either blue or yellow, under 
skirt trimmed with flounces Pompadour of plain muslin. With the 
barege dresses with high bodies fichus of the same are worn, crossing 
in front similar to those worn with low dresses. Many of the bodies 
axe made with waistband, though the pointed ones are not less in 
favour. 

The fichus Louis XIII. are much worn, as well as others of various 
styles, on the summer dresses; the former are with long ends, orna¬ 
mented with pliss6s of the same, and when of muslin or organdy are 
enlivened by noeuds of ribbon ; the under sleeves have attained a very 
exaggerated size, some are with two bouffantes, others have three, and 
even five smaller ones; these are worn with the sleeve of the dress 
open from top to bottom. But there is great latitude given in sleeves; 
some terminate in a loose wristband ornamented with lace or ruches, 
or with small revere pointed, tight to the elbow. 

Black lace is more fashionable than ever for shawls or the trimmings 
of mante&us, etc. Cardinal pelerines are k made of it for paletots and 
pelisses; this pelerine is also worn over low dresses, and are less 
neglige than the Marie Antoinette. Guipure is put on the edge of 
embroidered black Cachemire shawls, or on those of taffetas; these 
shawls are square, and trimmed on all the sides; the depth of the lace 
depends on the shawl being required more or less simple* The pelisses 
seem to have quite replaced the paletots of silk; they are still worn, 
hut the pelisse Abb6, with pelerine of guipure, is preferred by the 
fashionable world. The sea-side and travelling will, no doubt, restore 
the paletot, as nothing is more convenient, but just now the shawl and 
the peHss6 are in high favour. Very pretty mantelets are made of 
white organdy, with frill of the same, headed by a bouillonn£ ; these 
are very suitable for young persons. Basquines of black silk, and 
those of the same material as the dress, are always in favour. Par- 


dcasus are all of black taffetas, many being lined with colour; some 
are trimmed with a narrow plisse with only one heading, others merely 
have a piping, some are similar to the paletots, and frequently have a 
double pelerine. 

The bonnets this season are very pretty. Black ribbon and black 
lace are still much used on them; but the black lace is more used in 
ruches thau in deep full falls, particularly on straws and crinoline. 
White crape bonnets are always fashionable on which feathers and 
aigrettes are used; generally speaking the crape is plain, three or four 
times double; a flower or small nceud suffices for ornament; paille 
de riz also requires but little trimming. A pretty one bad two 
aigrettes, black and wbitc, black ribbon, black strings, and inside a 
black ruche with tea roses. We must observe that the wreaths on the 
forehead are no longer worn; they are separated in small bunches, 
and lace noeuds, and bouillons of tulle, flowers and ribbon, etc. Thus, 
a Leghorn bonnet with black ribbon and moss roses, the roses were 
separated by small pompons of blaok lace and nceud in the centre, 
inside rose-buds encircled with lace and black ribbon alternately. 
Another of white crape had a white voilette falling behind, a bunch of 
lilac and black feathers, one of which rose a little Qn the middle of the 
front; inside white blond was mixed with black and lilac ribbon: 
sometimes very small noeuds are placed with taste between the blond 
coquill£e. The manner of trimming the bonnets this season is rather 
whimsical; on some it is all at the back of the crown, on others at the 
sides, and some have the wreaths placed quite at the outside edge of 
the front. Lilac, violets, lillies of the valley, and field flowers are 
much used, and ornaments in straw are very numerous. Mauve, 
green, and Chinese pink are the shades of colour in favour. Bonnets 
of white crape are again covered by tulle spotted with black, or white 
blond tulle spotted or sprigged; the bavolets continue deep and the 
strings wide; the colours continue to be mixed. Bonnets are often 
seen with the crown of white crape, and the front and bavolet of any 
other colour; the bavolets curtains are deep, and plaited in large 
hollow plaits; the fronts advance on the forehead without being 
pointed. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Public Promenade Dress.— Robe of green taffetas, the 
body is open in front, with pelerine and ceinture, with ends; the skirt 
has four flounces, surmounted by bands of velvet. Bonnet of green 
crape and black lace. Shawl of white lace. 

Carriage Dress.—Robe of pink barege with high .body, closing with 
buttons. Pagoda sleeves, with jockeys, trimmed with a plisee of 
ribbon, open tunic skirt, similarly trimmed. Bonnet of white lace, 
with flowers. 

Promenade Dress .—Robe of pearl taffetas, the corsage is high, clos¬ 
ing with buttons, with pliss£ of ribbon and black lace, forming pele¬ 
rine to the waist ceinture, a la Duchesse, tight sleeves, with jockeys 
and cuffs formed of pliss£s and black lace, and similar trimming orna¬ 
ments the bottom of the skirt. Bonnet of crape and taffetas. 

PLATE,! I. —Morning Dress.— Robe of striped mohair, rite body 
high, with ceinture of mauve ribbon, sleeves in bouillons, and jockey 
of mauve silky the skirt is ornamented by mauve taffetas iu a dice 
pattern. 

Walking Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with full plain skirt, the body 
high, closing with band and fancy buttons. Mantelet shawl of black 
taffetas, edged all round with a small ruche, and guimpe ornaments on 
each pliss£. Bonnet of paille de riz, with voilette Clotilde. 

Child's Dress. —Frock of men taffetas, the body is low, with 
stomacher formed by bands of black velvet, which also edges the frill 
of the sleeves and bottom of the skirt, guimpe of muslin, and bouillon 
sleeves. Leghorn hat, with wreath of roses. 

PLATE III. — Young Lady's Walking Dress . — Robe of mauve 
taffetas, with tunic open skirt trimmed with a bouillon, the body is 
high, closing with buttons and ceinture Duchesse of the taffetas, edged 
with small bouillon, tight sleeves, with jockeys in bouillons. Hat of 
leghorn, with noeud of velvet and feather. 

Dinner Dress* —Robe of blue taffetas, with high body, ornamented 
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by bands of guimpe, the skirt is trimmed with alternate flounces of 
black and blue silk, and bouillons heading them. Shawl of black laoe, 
and black lace cappets in the hair. 

Walking Dress.—R obe of grenadine, with trimming of the tame 
material in wide pluses, and scroll of velvet in the centre, placed at 
the bottom of the skirt; pardessus of the same, and similarly trimmed. 
Bonnett of paille de riz, trimmed with pink ribbon and black lace. 

PLATE IV.— Morning Dress. —Jacket and skirt of taffetas, trimmed 
with ruches of the same, both being open in the front, with under¬ 
skirt of muslin, trimmed with bouillons; the sleeves are open to the 
top, with under ones of muslin in bouillons. Cap of laoe and flowers. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tulle, with triple skirt edged by plissls; 
pointed body, with berthe, and very large hanging sleeves, with ruche 
at the edge. Coiffure of hair and flowers. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of taffetas, closing up the front of body and 
skirt by rich guimpe buttons, the bottom of the skirt being also orna¬ 
mented: by narrow velvet in lozenge pattern. Embroidered shawl, 
trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of paille ae riz, ornamented with ribbon 
and feathers. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of white crape, trimmed with lace. 
Two large pink roses in the cap. 


Second ditto, of emerald green blond, trimmed with lace, and white 
flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of straw, trimmed with black lace. 

Second ditto, of pink silk, trimmed with blond and feathers. 

Dress cap, of mauve satin and black blond, trimmed with rosettes of 
narrow ribbon. 

Morning cap, of spotted net, trimmed with pink ribbon. 

Second ditto, of red, trimmed with blue. 

White sleeve, of muslin, trimmed with ruches of mauve ribbon. 

Second ditto, of cambric, trimmed with cerise ribbon, striped with 
black. 

Habit shirt finished to match the white sleeve. 

Necktie of lace, trimmed with orange coloured ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The model we give this month is of a large open sleeve, similar to 
the one of the 1st figure in Plate IV. 


THE DISAPPOINTED POLITICIAN. 

“Should you like to be a queen, Christina ?” said Count Piper, in a 
tone of affected carelessness, to his beautiful young daughter, who was 
reclining upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. 

“ Queen of hearts ?” said the petite Venus, without raising her head. 

“ That empire is your own already, 1 ’ returned the politician. 

44 Then I have no ambition to extend my dominions. I have more 
subjects, at present, than I well know how to manage.” 

“ How! I was not aware, madam, that you had lovers. Surely you 
are too prudent to encourage their addresses.” 

“ Indeed! I am not so obligingly grateful for homage which I con¬ 
sider as my due. There is only one man in the world for whom I feel 
the least tender regard.” 

The brow of the Prime Minister of Sweden darkened. 

“ And pray, who is the favoured Adonis ?” 

Christina blushed, looked enchantingly simple, and redoubled the 
caresses she was bestowing upon her dog. The Count repeated the 
question. 

“ My cousin, Adolphus Von Hesse.” 

44 You have not been so foolish as to fall in love with that boy.” 

“ Boy, indeed! No I walked into love with him; for I cannot re¬ 
member the day when he first appeared lovely in my eyes.” 

44 Nonsense I You have been brought up together. ’T is a mere 
sisterly regard.” 

44 1 should be very sorry if Adolphus were my brother.” 

44 But the youth is portionless; has no other maintenance than his 
commission and my bounty.” 

“ He is handsome and brave; and, when I discovered that he had 
fine eyes, and that they spoke the most eloquent language in the world, 
I never examined the depth of his purse.” 

44 My dear girl, you must forget him,” said the Count, passing his 
arm tenderly round her waist. 

44 My good sire, I don’t mean to try. You are not indifferent to his 
amiable qualities, and love him yourself.” 

44 Not well enough to make him my heir.” 

44 And you will not render us the happiest couple in the world ?” 
, said Christina, her fine eyes sparkling like sapphires through her tears. 

44 Christina, you have been a spoiled child. I have given you too 
much your own way ; and now you demand impossibilities. You are 
not old enough to choose a husband for yourself. Be a good girl, and 
your aunt shall introduce you at court; and then you will see our 
brave young king.” 

44 The rude monster! I have no wish to see him. Besides, he 
hates women,” 

44 ’T is a libeL He is in love with you.” 

44 With me! I never saw him in my life.” 

44 But he has seen you, and he ssys”— 

44 Ah, my dear father, what does he say ?” 

44 You do not care for the opinion of a rude monster, and a woman- 
hater.” 

44 Ah, bat he is a king. What did he say,” 

But the Count was determined to keep the secret; and no coaxing, 
in which feminine art the little flirt was a perfect adept, could wheedle 
it out of him. 

44 Christina, I shall bring an officer home to sup with me; you must 
treat him with respect, as I intend bim for your husband.” 


44 But I will never have him,” said Christina, laughing, as the Count 
left the room. 44 If I do not marry my soldier, I will die a maid.” 

44 Bravely resolved, sweetheart!” cried Von Hesse, stepping from 
behind the arras. It is worth playing at hide-and-seek, to hear yoa 
advocate a cause so hopeless as mine.” 

44 Hopeless ! why the battle is half won. My father’s anger is like 
the dew upon the grass, which the first sunny smile evaporates. 
Prithee, do not sigh, and look so sentimentally solemn. Love will pay 
the piper, and we shall yet dance to a merry tune.” 

44 You suffer hope to deceive you, Christina. I know your father 
better. Ah, Christina 1 you will not be able to refuse the magnificent 
bribe he will offer in exchange for the warm heart and devoted attach¬ 
ment of your cousin.” 

44 1 perceive that you are determined that I shall increase the list of 
faithless lovers,” said Christina, pouting, 44 in spite of the late convin¬ 
cing proof you so treacherously obtained of my constancy.” 

44 Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. Dry these tears, Christina; 
I am not stoic enough to withstand such eloquence.” 

44 Why did you cause them to flow?”said Christina, still sobbing. 
44 Was it merely to indulge in the levity of kissing them away; or were 
you jealous of some imaginary rival ? What think you of that antidote 
to the tender emotions of the heart, Count Ericson ?” 

44 Ah, Christina!” 

44 Why that sigh, Adolphus ?” 

44 Your father will introduce to you, to-night, a new lover, and I— 
I shall be forgotten.” 

44 You deserve the fate you anticipate, for entertaining these unjust 
suspicions. But you are a man, and I forgive you.” 

44 Then you really love me, Christina ?” 

44 Am I to tell you so a thousand times ? You must be tired of the 
repetition of that word.” 

44 On the contrary, ’t is ever new to me.” 

44 We love each other,” said Christina; 44 but my father will not, at 
present, give his consent to our unionj and we must wait patiently 
till he does.” 

44 And if that period should not arrive ?” 

44 Never fear.” 

44 But, Christina, I do fear.” n 

44 Our happiness would not be increased by an act of disobedience.” 

44 1 thought as much, Christina; you have grown very prudent!” 

44 1 cannot break my father’s heart.” 

44 But mihe >” 

44 Adolphus, if I am not yours with my father’s consent, I will never 
wed another. But he is so kind—so good—I am his only child. No, 
no—I cannot disobey him.” 

The young soldier frowned, and walked several times hastily across 
the room, at every turn stopping to contemplate the fair tyrant who 
held his heart in her chains. Christina was trying to look grave; but 
the roguish dimples, which gave such a charm to her rosy mouth, were 
ready to expand, upon the first provocation, into a hearty laugh. It 
was impossible for the little beauty to look sad for two minutes to¬ 
gether. Von Hesse was in no laughing mood. He was in the very 
heroics of love; and his distorted fancy magnified the reasonable im¬ 
pediments to his union with Christina into mountains, guarded by those 
hope-extinguishing monsters, ambition and avarice. Ignorant of her 
father’s designs, and firmly confiding in his parental love, Christina 
saw no difficulty in the matter; and she was greatly diverted by the 
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perplexed and jealous askance® of her lover. Yon Hesse was out of 
humour. He dared not complain of Christina's coldness; and he 
therefore endeavoured to draw upon her compassion, by railing at 
himself. 

*• Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to mislead me. I will 
not repay the debt of gratitude I owe your father by robbing him of 
his child. Farewell, Christina. I go to join my regiment. Should I 
fall in battle* sometimes think of Von Hesse." 

His voice faltered—the tears rushed into Christina’s eyes—Von 
Hesse was at her feet. AU his magnanimous resolutions vanished; 
and the lovers parted more enamoured of each other than ever. 

If Adolphus was iuclined to despair of the success of his suit, Chris* 
tina, on the other hand, was too sanguine in believing that small 
opposition would be made to her wishes. The influence she main¬ 
tained over her father was great; but it was not without limitation. 
She reigned an absolute queen over his household. Her comfort, her 
taste, and her inclinations, were consulted in every thing; but her 
power extended no further. To Christina politics were a forbidden 
subject; the Count suffered no female interference in state affairs. 
But latterly be had retailed much of the court news to his daughter, 
and was always eulogizing the young monarch, whose favourite he had 
the good fortune to be, and who was daily heaping upon him some 
fresh marks of liis affection and esteem. This brave prince, whose 
eccentricities had filled all Europe with astonishment, had been intro¬ 
duced, incognito, to Christina, and in spite of his professed antipathy 
to the sex, was secretly among the train of her admirers; a circumstance 
which gratified the pride, and called forth all the ambitious hopes, of 
her father. Nor was it unreasonable for the politician to suppose, that 
the youth who had commenced his reign by crowning himself, and 
beating the united forces of Denmark, Saxony, and Russia, would scru¬ 
pulously consult the etiquette of courts in the choice of a wife. In 
his charming daughter. Count Piper thought he beheld the future 
queen of Sweden. 

The hint which he had dropped about the young king’s admiration 
of her personal charms, did not fail to make an impression upon the 
lively Christina. She knew she was beautiful; and the agreeable con¬ 
sciousness of the fact was displayed with such natural ease and gaiety, 
that what would have appeared ahsurd in another female, increased 
the attractions of Christina. Fond of admiration, she was pleased 
with those gallant attentions from the other sex, which all other 
women secretly love to receive. Her attachment to Von Hesse was 
steady and sincere ; but she thought it no treason against the 
sovereignty of love to appear as agreeable as she could in the eyes 
of all men. She received their homage as a matter of course; but it 
was only when Adolphus approached that her voice became tremulous; 
the brilliancy of her eyes softened, and her heart beat with reciprocal 
tenderness. Christina would not have died for love; but she would 
have retained through life a painful impression of the lost object of 
her early affections. 

In spite of her lover’s jealous fears, the spirit of coquetry induced 
her to bestow an extra ten minutes on the business of her toilette; and 
when she entered the hall, where supper was prepared for her father 
and his solitary guest with unusual magnificence, she looked perfectly 
captivating. The stranger advanced to meet her, and in an awkward 
and constrained manner led her to her seat at the head of the table. 
Great was Christina’s disappointment in recognizing in her new lover 
an old familiar face. “Count Ericson!” she muttered to herself; 
“what does my father mean by introducing snch a dull wooer to me ?” 

And who was Count Ericson ? Patience, gentle reader: a tall, 
raw-boned youth, in a captain's uniform, with large bine eyes, a high 
aquiline nose, ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair; slovenly in his 
dreis,- ungraceful in all his movements, and so blunt and uncourteous 
in bis conversation, that he had long been Christina’s butt and aver¬ 
sion. For some weeks past, this half-grown man had been a constant 
visitor at her father’s table, with whom he was often closeted for hours. 
Christina, out of very mischief, had played off, upon this luckless 
wight, all her artillery of bright glances and wreathed smiles, without 
being able to extort from him a siugle compliment. He would sit 
and stare at her for hours, without speaking a word ; and sometimes, 
but this was seldom the case, he had condescended to laugh at her 
bright sallies. Christina had given him up in despair, and great was 
her indignation at her father’s providing her with such a spouse; and 
she determined to affront him the first time they were left alone 
together. As if aware of her hostile intention, the silent youth en¬ 
deavoured to exert his powers of pleasing, and, for the first time, 
commenced a conversation with his fair enslaver, by abruptly asking 
her what she thought of Alexander the Great ? Christina burst out a 
laughing, and replied, with great simplicity, “that she had never 


thought much about him; bnt she remembered, whilst reading his 
history, considering him a madman.’’ 

Ericson eagerly demanded her reason for pronouncing non compot 
mentis the greatest conqueror the world ever saw. 

“ Had Alexander been as wise a man as he was a great conqueror,’’ 
said Christina, “ he would have learned to govern himself before he 
undertook the subjugation of the world.’’ 

Ericson reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as he replied with 
some warmth, 

“ Cannot yon, madam, enter into the noble zeal which hurries a 
brave man into the focus of danger, and induces him to relinquish life 
and all its petty enjoyments, to gain the wreath of immortal fame ?’’ 

“No, indeed," returned Christina, “ I have no feelings in common 
with the destroyer. I would rather be celebrated for conferring 
blessings upon my fellow creatures, than be immortalized by their 
curses. I have ever looked upon great conquerors as fools or madmen 
—a scourge to their own people, and an intolerable pest to society.’’ 

“ My lord," said the minister, striving to mollify the rising choler 
of his guest, “ you must pay no heed to my daughter’s impertinencies. 
Her knowledge of battles and conquerors is confined to the chess¬ 
board. On that limited sphere, she enacts the general so well, that 
even an old soldier like me finds some difficulty in taming her au¬ 
dacity.’’ 

Ericson regained his composure, and, turning to the laughter-loving 
Christina, with more gallantry than she had imagined him capable of 
displaying, challenged her to play a game with him. 

“ With all my heart,” said Christina; “ but if I should beat you ?” 

“ It would not be the first time that I have been vanquished by you, 
Lady Christina,’’ said Ericson, looking her full in the face." 

Christina coloured, and cast her eyes to the ground, only to flash 
them again upon the Count with a proud glance or mingled coquetry 
and disdain. But the ice was broken—the bashful youth had gained 
more confidence; and he met her indignant look with an expression 
of admiration and defiance. 

“ There is more mettle in this proud boy than I imagined," thought 
Christina, as she took her seat at the chess-board; “ my father has 
set me to play a dangerous game." 

She shaded her glowing cheek with her hand, and fixed her eyes 
immovably on the board, determined, out of pure contradiction, to play 
as stupidly as she possibly could, to mortify her opponent. The game, 
however, required no particular skill to insure a conquest on her part. 
Ericson scarcely looked at his pieces. His moves were made without 
judgment: they were rasb, and easily counterplanned. 

“ My queen gives check to the king," said Christina, with a 
triumphant air. 

“ Fair tyrant," said the defeated, “ do not you wish that you could 
make the king your prisoner ?" 

“ No, it is enough that I have him in my power." 

“ Most completely," said Ericson, rising and pushing the board 
from him 3 “yon have checkmated me." 

“ Father, how could you impose upon me by bringing Count Ericson 
here as my wooer ? Do you imagine that a girl of any sensibility or 
taste could condescend to marry that awkward boy ?" 

“ He is nineteen; just two years your senior; is brave, wealthy, and 
nobly born. What would you desire more ?” 

“ My cousin," said Christina. “As to this Count Ericson, I detest 
him, and mean to tell him so the very next time I have the misfortune 
to spend a whole evening in his company." 

But many days past away, and Christina was too much amused in 
tormenting her unfortunate lover, to put her threat into practice. 
Besides, Von Hesse purposely absented himself from the house; or, 
when present, behaved in so cold and distant a manner, that Christina 
saw no other way of restoring him to his senses than by flirting with 
the Count. 

“I had the misfortune to dream of you last night," she said, one 
morning, to the enamoured youth; “ I wish, for the future, that you 
would not presume to disturb my slumbers by your unwelcome 
presence." 

“ I, too, had a dream," said Ericson: “ I dreamt that you smiled 
upon me, and I was happy." 

“ You must take dreams by their opposites," said Christina. “ I 
know better, waking, where to bestow my smiles." 

“ How did I appear to you last night ?" said the Count. 

“ Oh, just as agreeable as you do to-day." 

“ Scornful girl, teach me how to woo you," cried Ericson, suddenly 
imprinting a kiss upon her ruby lips. 

This freedom, the rudeness of which he was not quite aware of, 
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was repaid by so smart a blow, that the offender, as he rubbed his 
crimsoned cheek, marvelled how it could have been inflicted by a hand 
so soft and delicate. 

44 Your father led me to imagine,” he said, in a sullen tone , 41 that 
you would not receive my addresses with indifferent.” 

44 My father knew nothing about the matter,” said the indignant 
Christina, 4< or he never would have introduced such an unmannerly 
youth. But you are not an object of indifference”— 

Before she could conclude the ominous sentence, Von Hesse stood 
before her. 

44 Who are you, sir ?” demanded Ehcson, fiercely. 

44 A soldier,” said Von Hesse, flinging his sword carelessly upon the 
table: 44 one who has bled in the cause of his country, and is ready to 
die in her service.” 

44 We must be friends,” said Ehcson, extending his hand. 

44 We are rivals,” said Von Hesse, drawing back. 

44 Does Christina love you ?” 

44 She has told me so a thousand times. See what it is to trust to 
the faith of woman. You are no longer an object of indifference, and 
I resign my claims.” 

44 To whom ?” said Christina, the tears slowly gathering in her eyes. 

44 The king,” said Von Hesse, turning away. 

44 Stay!” said Charles. The young man reluctantly obeyed. 44 1 
have seen your face before—what is your name ?” 

44 Adolphus Von Hesse; the son of a brave officer, who died on the 
field of battle, aud left me no other heritage than his good name and 
my mother’s tears.” 

44 And where did you receive that scar upon your left temple r” 

44 In the- battle of Narva, where your Majesty, with a handful of 
men, defeated the armies of Russia.” 

44 You need no'other passport to my favour,” said Charles, raising 
him from the ground, as he attempted to Itneel and kiss bis hand. 
44 That glorious day made me act the part of a soldier, and feel like a 
man.” Then turning to Christina, who bad already dried up her tears, 
he said, with an air of pleasantry, 

44 By my sword, maiden, I am a sorry wooer. That blow of thine 
has frightened away all the cupids that had taken possession of my 
heart. Do you love this brave youth ?” 

44 Most sincerely.” 

44 What prevents your union ?” 

44 My father refuses to make us happv.” 

44 On what plea ?” 

44 He has higher views for his daughter.” 

44 Umph!” said Charles, I 6 ee through them now; but love has 
outwitted the politician. Christina, if your father refuses to bestow 
you in marriage upon the man of your heart, why—I will. Charles, 
though an uncourteous lover, is not an ungenerous friend.” 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with blunt good humour, 
he united their hands. Then bending over the blushing Christina, he 
pressed upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he ever proffered to 
woman. 

44 Will your Majesty' pardon me,” whispered Christina, “for inflict¬ 
ing such a severe blow upon your cheek ?” 

“Silence!” returned Charles; “have I not amply avenged the 
injury ? My bride must be wooed in the field of battle, and won ’mid 
the shouts of victory!” 

The following week he honoured the marriage of Christina and 
Adolphus with his royal presence; and tbb disappointed poli¬ 
tician alone wore a grave countenance at the feast. 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

Crystal Palace. —The long expected Orpheonistes have at length 
arrived, and their first concert has been crowned with complete 
success. Soon after the doors had been opened to the general public 
the weather improved; visitors flocked into the Palace in large num¬ 
bers, and before the concert began, the sun shone brightly on the 
splendid and unparalleled coup d'oeil which the central transept always 
presents on such gala days as these. Shall we not hope that the 
clouds which of late have obscured the political firmament may be 
dissipated as quickly, and that as cordial an entente may be established 
between the two nations as was apparent yesterday afternoon, when 
the 3000 French choristers rose to sing, in English, our 44 National 
Anthem/’ in the presence of 11,000 enthusiastic auditors P At this 
moment the great orchestra presented a really striking spectacle. The 
44 Handel orchestra” we can no longer call it, for all the commemo¬ 


rative tokens of the illustrious composer have given place for the 
| nonce to emblems of our allies aud of their Imperial master. The 
seventy-eight compartments which contained the titles of Handel’s 
masterpieces are now appropriated to the names of the departments of 
France which have sent us musical delegates, some being inscribed on 
red shields, surrounded by festoons of evergreens and flowers. Busts 
of Frenchmen of all times, celebrated in civil—not military—pursuits, 
selected from the extensive collection of statue-portraits belonging to 
the Palace, are stationed at the hack of the orchestra, and between 
them are placed conspicuous gilded copies of the present type of 
French glory—the Imperial eagle—flanked by a more lasting symbol— 
the tricolour flag. A gigantic gilded effigy of the same bird of prey 
hides the organist’s. desk, while, immediately above his head, two 
enormous hands, labelled 44 England ” and 44 France,” clasp each other 
in firm and friendly grasp. Wreaths are gracefully combined to frame 
the Royal and Imperial busts and initials, and groups of palm trees 
and exotic shrubs are arranged with the profusion and the taste which 
can only be found in union at the Sydenham Palace. The decorative 
arrangements have been inspired, we understand, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
and produce an admirable effect; but, after all, the chief interest of 
the orchestra consisted in its 3000 foreign occupants, all gazing as 
earnestly on the crowd before them as if the audience were eihibiting 
| for the amusement of the performers. It took all present by surprise 
to hear the enormous chorus, many of the members of which have 
come from the extremest ends of France, sing a strangely original 
arrangement, by Camille de Vos, one of the prominent members of 
the association — 44 God save the Queen,” in intelligible English; and 
the implied compliment, doubtless, increased the fervour of the ap¬ 
plause with which it was greeted. The next piece performed, a 
hymn, 4 ‘ Yeni Creator,” was also by an Orph&miste, M. Besozzi, and 
the well-harmonised phrases with which it opens displayed at once 
the singular smoothness and evenness of tone which distinguishes the 
singing of this l>ody of vocalists, and which in every chorus was 
equally remarkable. Another distinctive peculiarity of these singers 
is the extraordinary distinctness of their articulation—the more 
remarkable because they are collected from the most widely-removed 
districts of France, and they cannot possibly have been in the habit of 
performing together. The organisation of an undertaking of such 
magnitude and of so novel and peculiar a character must have entailed 
enormous labour on all concerned in the scheme, and great credit is 
due to Mr. Bowlev, the general manager, for the admirable arrange¬ 
ments which he has made for the accommodation of his French 
visitors, and for the comfort of the general public. 

Female School of Art and Design. —On Thursday, June 14, 
the prizes, consisting of books and two medals, were distributed at 
the Museum at Kensington. Mr. Redgrave, in the unavoidable 
absence of Lord Granville, presided, and opened the proceedings with 
a brief account of the object of the institution, and reported the 
unpleasant fact that the Govemmcut had withdrawn the five hundred 
a year, which it had allowed for house room for the institution. Mr. 
Redgrave then proceeded to call up the young ladies, thirty-five of 
whom received prizes of books, and two—Mias Anne Bartlett and 
Miss Isabella Pigott—received each the large medal. The Rev. 
Anthony Thorold, chairman of the committee of management, en¬ 
larged on art and its moral duties and religious aspects; and Mr. 
Westmacott made a very agreeable and light speech, full of a thorough 
appreciation of art and its objects. The theatre was crowded with 
ladies, t and the whole affair passed off with much eclat, and not 
without a due tribute to Miss Gann’s zealous and efficient services 
to the institution. A soiree on an extensive scale was given on 
Thursday, the 21 st., at the Museum, in aid of a fund to find a 
home for the institution; when the Koh-i-noor and other maguificent 
diamonds, besides the usual attractions, were exhibited. 

The daylight exhibition of flowers in the New Floral Hall fuflj 
realized the hopes which had been entertained of its success and 
popularity. The unrivalled flower-show of the Crystal Palace was 
here seen on a small scale, and with a degree of elegance and taste 
not at all unworthy of its famous type at Sydenham. The elegant 
structure, so admirably adapted as it is for the rich and rare display of 
flowers of all hues and of every clime, will speedily become one of the 
most attractive resorts in the metropolis. Among the choice and 
delicate specimens of floral beauty in the hall must be mentioned the 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Camellias, which are now in full flower. 
The new Hall of'glars stands well near the ever-famous Covent Gar¬ 
den Market, where for the future the visitor may behold the finest 
flowers, as well as the choicest fruits, which Nature can produce. 
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NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED AND ESTEEMED, 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS to the SEA-SIDE, and to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Ride, and Drive. In all cates. Fervid Heat, and its conoanfitant, Dost, materially 
injure the Skin, producing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate the baneful resold 
recourse may with confidence be had to 

ROWLANDS’ XALYDOR, 

an Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive nature, tod dis¬ 
colorations of the Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this 

ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITE 

has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of 

“TBS UNFAILING AUXILIAXT OF FEMALE GRACE.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR will be found singularly agreeable to 



The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Arms, and Hands, being neutralised, and the cloud induced by 
relaxation trod Jaogour dispelled by its power of sustaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin ; without which, certain deterioration takes place. 
Thus, indie usual periodical visits made to the coast, ROWLANDS' KALYDOR is indispensable «ra preservative of the Skin after 

SEA RAISING, 

from ihe irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vupour. As -a perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending tie 
application, of ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage tbs 
ensures in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing;—here it soothes every aperies of .Incidental mfliminsria, 
and fosters allhose infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

.From the sultry climes of India to the frosen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, wrting in all cues by 
promoting .a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is 

The most elegant as well as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted lo universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per bottle. 



The heat of Summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency to fill ci, 
which may be completely obviated by the use of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR Oil, 

A delightfully frugtant.and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and beautifier of the Htir, 

beyond all precedent. 

Price 8s. (khand’^s.; or Family Bottles (equal to .'fair small), at 10s. fid.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth .from rthe deleterious effects of vegetable adds (an imm ediate cause of Toothache) by» 
systematic employment, night and morning, of 


R9TUI1S’ ODONTO, 


aas 3 § 



or PB AHL DRNTIFRKE for 

fl ’kseariNC tcJlxxnTirusc tjM 




; A Rowland u Sons'! 
¥0.Hatton Garden. 


PEAiRA. DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics, and of inestimable value in 

IMPROVING AND MEATJTIFYING THE TEETH, STRENGTHENING THE GUNS, 

And in rendering 

THE BREATH SWEET AND PURE. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the ename 

to which it imparts a 

PEARXa-XalKE WHITENESS. 

As the most eAoient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO has, for a long series of years, occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 
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ROWLAND A SONS. 20, HATTON 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


GARDEN, LONDON, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BOUUTABD DBS iTALIurg, 28 th September, 1860. 

Cmi Am,—Owing: to the necessity, during so chilly a season, of 
using warmer clothing than usual, the change in the materials of 
d r es s es has not been much marked; but now the lighter fabrics must 
soon be replaced for still thicker ones. Flounces still continue the 
&Toazite accompaniment of most dresses; the corsages are made both 
bigh and low: tnoee termed a la Raphael are again seen; they are 
high behind, and of sauare low form in front; the little fichus of the 
same material as the areas, or of tulle or embroidered muslin, ore very 
nam e su n s. Under-sleeves are always Terr full, and bouffantes, orna¬ 
mented (with lace, ruches of black or white tulle ribbon or velvet. 
The ceinteures duchesse are worn with all robes of full dress. Bouil- 
lonnes and plisses oontinue to ornament both bodies and skirts. One 
style of trimming for dresses of coloured Bilk is, with bands of black 
taffetas put on flat, one wide or several narrower are used; its chief 
merit is novelty; on simple walking dresses frequently one wide pHss6 
is placed above the hem. 

Silk dresses, either of black or dark colours, are very much worn, 
always ornamented with flounces, one or several narrow ones, or, to 
vary a little, one deep, headed by three or four of four or five inches 
deep. Guimps continue also much in use either for dresses or eon• 
fectiona, under which term are indicated out-door costume, cloaks, 
mantelets, etc. 

A dress of dark green taffetas had twelve narrow flounces edged 
with black velvet, high body to button round at the waist, with 
oeinture Duchesse of black velvet, wide sleeves covered by four frills, 
a small bouillon forming jockey on the top. A dress of poiie de chevre, 
striped grey and white, had a row of large mmcarons of grey silk en¬ 
circled with black guipure, the skirt plaited in large hollow folds at 
the waist, which is round; the sleeves plaited at the top, in gathers at 
the bottom, with loose wrist-bands. Double barege is suitable for 
autumn dresses, without flounces or any trimming; they have been 
made with plain skirts raised by agrafes , for country wear. Popelines, 
dark silks, and even white jean, trimmed with velvet, are worn raised, 
and the under skirt of grey and black or white and black of woollen 
fabric. 

In France the toilettes for country wear are of great simplicity, both 
aa regards material and make. Dresses of jean are of the form 
Gabrielle, without division at the waist, and with small sharp paletots 
trimmed with white galons. Shawls are quite excluded: for country 
wear, a paletot or burnous of soft woollen texture is preferred. For 
dinner or evening toilette the same simplicity is observed, the robe of 
tarlatane muslin, or embroidered cambric muslin, without ribbon or 
flower in the hair ; the dress is either with embroidered flounces or 
thick ruche of tulle Valenciennes or organdy pinked. This toilette 
admits of no colour, and the body, if high, is with ruche at the throat, 
sad oeinture of the same material as the dress. 

Chambtey gause and tarlatane are the materials mostly iu use for 
evening dresses; the bodies are mostly full or of square form, or low 
with ftchu of lace. A pretty style of pelerine is also made either in 
lace guipure, or of the same material as the dress; it is round, but does 
not extend more than half way on the body, that is, to the top of the 
low bo ly; it is very pretty in tarlatane trimmed with a band of tar- 
latane hemmed, or a ptis*6 also hemmed, or a ruche of black lace on a 
narrow frill of tarlatane; these ruches at the edge of a trimming are 
very pretty, and are often used on fichus trimmed with lace, or a band 
of muslin. A dress of tarlatans was with seven flounces trimmed with 
a small black late ruche and a fine guipure at the edge ; the low body 
bad several rows of the trimming, three large noeuds of pink taffetas 
were placed on the centre, and a much larger one in pouff at the side 
of the skirt. 

The continued bad weather has rather hastened the autumnal out¬ 
door toilettes. Among some of the novelties we may name a long 
cosaque of gracefrtl form, particularly behind; it has two folds at the 
sidt of the arm, and it does not set close to the figure. Another man¬ 
telet and a pelisse of very thick silk, black and violet, were trimmed 


with plisste a la Vieille; for counter use they are both warm and tight 
at the same time. A burnous of white woollen material, spotted with 
black, may be trimmed with amaranth velvet, or black; but the 
par de sa us of black taffetas, with deep flounce and heading, and pelerine 
of guipure, is the most fashionable yet. Shawls of black cachemire 
bordered with guipure, are always in favour; they are at once simple 
and elegant, and, from their price, can never become common. The 
paletot Lubin is, with pelerine, ornamented by a rich cordeliere and 
Duttons, no sleeves; they are formed in the paletot itself. Another of 
iron grey popeline had pipings of blue at every seam, sleeves with 
cuffs aud small re vers in front, with buttons from top to bottom. The 
paletot Vermandois, of the Louis XV. style, is of American velvet 
wadded, with sleeves; it has three deep folds behind, but hangs loose. 

The Frondeur hat is only suitable for quite young persons, but most 
ladies may wear the common straw hat of brown tint of simple form, 
with a plume of blue or amaranth coloured feathers, or them of the 
pheasant; only black ribbon is used with these feathers. In dress 
bonnets paille de riz, peacock's feathers, and a fauohon of blond, with 
ruches of narrow black lace, are placed on the bonnet; the fauchon 
ties under the chin, mixing with strings of pink ribbon. A straw 
bonnet was trimmed with amaranth and black ribbon, the black 
forming ruche at the edge of the amaranth, and the manner of 
arranging it forms the ornament of the bonnet, a bunch of stocks is 
mixed with the ribbon, and small spray of the same inside. A pretty 
bonnet of white crin was lined with mauve silk, and trimmed with a 
drapery of mauve crape, fastening a bunch of Azaleas. Negligt hats 
of straw of the mousquetaire form are trimmed with narrow velvet 
and feather. A pretty one of Panama straw was ornamented by a 
long black feather and pouff of velvet of the periwinkle colour. Some 
kinds iu velours delaine are remarkable for their graceful simplicity; 
they come under the denomination of paletots, which appears to be 
the style determined on, being at once comfortable and convenient. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.—Carriage Dress.— Robe of green moire, the corsage is 
of the square form, with ornaments of guimp en brandenbonrg, which 
are continued down the centre of the skirt; bell sleeves also orna¬ 
mented with guimp. Bonnet of crin, with fauohon of black laoe and 
bunch of poppies. Chemisette, with collar of cambric. 

Morning Dress.— Robe of black taffetas, with plisses of red ribbon 
down each seam, and graduated bands up the centre of the skirt, which 
closes with buttons. JZouave Jacket of red cachemire, with large open 
sleeves and white ones under, closing at the wrist with embroidered 
band. 

Public Dtjedner Dress .—Robe of mauve taffetas, the body is high, 
with cerature at the waist, frills of the same festouri form pelerine ; 
two similar flounces at the bottom of the skirt, and numerous ones 
form a garniture up each ride to the waist, with macarens up the 
oentre; wide sleeves with narrow frill and under ones of muslin. 
Bonnet of crape and taffetas, with aigrette. 

PLATE JI .—Walking Dress .—-Robe of mohair, the body and skirt 
closing the whole length, with small buttons to match, and a frill of 
the same with heading forms pelerine, and is continued en tablier, two 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt; the sleeves are in bouillons, termi¬ 
nating with frill en revere. Bonnet of straw, with trimmings of bh» 
ribbon. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of checked barege, low body, with bertbe of 
frills edged with ribbon and flounces on the skirt to match. Coiffure 
a F Eugenie, with velvet nosuds. 

Morning Dress .—Robe of taffetas, with flounces edged with ribbon, 
and separated at intervals of three by a flounce of black lace. Jacket 
of black velvet, the sleeves closing at the wrist with gold buttons. 
Coiffure of filet en Capuchon tying in front with ends. 

PLATE III .—Little Boy's Dress .—Tunic of popeline, ornamented 
with plaid velvet and buttons crossing from the shoulder to the opposite 
side of the skirt; tight sleeves with jockeys and cuffs; Zouave browsers 
and gaiters. Hat and feathers. 
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Young Lady's Evening Dress. —Robe of tarlatane covered with ruches 
of pink taffetas. full body ornamented by ruches and noeuds of pinked 
ribbon on the shoulders ; flowers and ribbon in the hair. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of brocaded silk, with fall plain skirt, body 
of the square form with ruches and ceinture a la Duchesse of velvet, 
large sleeves ornamented with ruches and noeuds of ribbon. Bonnet 
of crape and lace, with small wreath of flowers inside. 

PLATE IV.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of striped mohair, with 
pelisse of the same open in front, and bound with velvet : a guimp 
trimming rising up each, and also ornamenting the large hanging 
sleeve. Bonnet of straw and velvet. 

Walking Dress. —Paletot of velvet ornamented with cord and 
buttons, the sleeves with cuffs. Bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with 
black lace and ribbon. 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of popeline and pelisse of the same ; the 
skirt ornamented by two rows of wide pliss4 edged by black velvet, the 
pelisse with frill, edged by velvet ana band at the waist; the open 
sleeves with pliss& as the skirt. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with black 
velvet and flowers. 

Child's Dress. —Pelisse with large cape of taffetas, trimmed with 
santache. Hat and feather. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of white chip, made with a loose crown 
of Magenta silk ; curtain of the same trimmed with black velvet. It 
has a bunch of white asters on one side. 

Second ditto of orange coloured tulle, studded with gold beads on 
the crown, trimmed with golden grapes on the front, and a wreath of 
vine leaves across the head. 

Promenade bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with black lace and velvet. 

Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with pink ribbon and velvet. 

Dress cap of black lace and tulle, trimmed with blue striped ribbon. 

Breakfast cap of tulle, trimmed with green ribbon. 

Second ditto of lace, trimmed with cerise ribbon. 

Pelerine of lace, trimmed with black velvet and dianthine coloured 
ribbon. 

White sleeve of muslin, trimmed with cross-bars and bows of narrow 
purple velvet. j 

Second ditto of India muslin. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

] The model given with the present month is the body of a blonsc for 
j a little boy ; the front of the body is ornamented by a plastron or 
! facing, extending nearly to the sleeve, with military buttons at each 
side ; the sleeve has a deep cuff open in the centre, and also ornamented 
by buttons, the front side of the sleeve requires hollowing out at the i 
top, the skirt is put on in deep plaits, and ceinture with buckle at the 
waist. 

THE ASSASSINS. 

The founder of the Jsmailie, or order of Assassins, flourished in the 
twelfth century. This imposter was called Hassaiu Ibu Labah, whom 
disappointed ambition had rendered the bitter enemy of the Turkish 
Sultan, Melek Shah. This association was half military, half religious, 
on the plan of the Templars, or Teutonic Knights. Like them, they 
were governed by a Grand Master, known by the name of the “ Sheik 
of the Mountain." Hassan, having visited the grand lodge of the 
Ismailie, at Cairo, which had been long established, and of which he 
i was a member, was received with great distinction both by the chief 

| missionary and the Sultan of Egypt ; but a dispute arising about the 

succession, Hassan was cast into prison, and afterwards conveyed on 
board a ship bound for the Barbary coast. A storm coming on, the 
vessel was driven eastward and wrecked on the shores of Syria. It 
was there that Hassan projected the plan which would realize both 
riches and power. To ensure this end, however, it was necessary to 
i fix on a central position, from which he could send forth his mission¬ 

aries to all parts of the world. By treachery and force of arms, 
Hassan reduced the hill fort of Alamoot, or the ** vulture's nest," so 

1 called from its being perched on a lofty rock, among the crags south 

of the Caspian. From his mountain fortress, which he is said to have 
left but twice duriug his lifetime, Hassan sent forth his agents on their 
errand of revenge and death. 

The tenets of these Assassins, led them to undermine Moham¬ 
medanism, to inculcate scepticism and indifference to all moral 
i obligation. 

About the time of the Crusades, a colony was sent into Syria, 
i Upon the brow of one of the most precipitous heights of Lebanon, 

j where the snow seldom melts, the Assassins fixed their abode. They 

i soon succeeded in possessing themselves of a large tract of land, ex- 

tending from the neighbourhood of Antioch to the plains of Damascus. 

’ By the aid of artifice and superstition, Hassan rendered his subjects 

1 both devoted and fanatical. The religion they professed was a strange 

mixture of the doctrines of the Mohammedan, the Jew, and the 

1 Christian, and their disciples were taught to fear nothing and dare all. 

| The divine spirit was supposed to emanate from their chief, and his 

! mandates they professed to believe were a manifestation from heaven. 

| While Hassan remained shut up in the “ vulture's nest." his 

j lieutenant governed the colony which dwelt in the rocks of Lebanon. 

| From this gloomy abode, the chief, by the command of Hassan, sent 

forth his missionaries. Sultans, emperors, kings, and other wealthy 
persons, whether Christian, Mussulman, or Jew, dreaded his sanguinary 
i power. At the least whisper of his intentions the guards were doubled, 

| and every precaution taken, to avoid the danger, 

j Philip Augustus, King of France, having been made aware of a plot 

to assassinate him, instituted a new body of soldiers, selected for their 
courage and activity; they were called sergens des arme. They carried 
i brass clubs, and bows aud arrows. Philip never went abroad without 

| being armed with a heavy stick, strengthened with iron or gold, 

i Many sovereigns paid a regular pension to the “ Old Man of the 

j Mountain," as he was commonly called, to be exempt from his vin- 

| dictive plots. 

1 As Henry, Count of Champagne, was passing over the territory of 

1 

i 

the Assassins, he encountered their lieutenant. u Are your subjects/' 1 
said he, addressing the count, "as obedient as mine?" Without 
waiting for an answer, he made a sign to six young men, who were 
standing on the top of an adjacent tower. These fanatics immediately 
dashed themselves down on the rocks below. On another occssioa, 
when Melek Shah sent his ambassadors to Hassan, threatening to J 
seize on the fortresses which he had acquired in Persia, he turned to i 
one of his guards, saying, “ Draw your dagger, and plunge it into your 
breast 1" and to another, “ Leap from yonder rock !" Both commands 
were obeyed. 41 Return to your master," said Hassan to the Penian 
envoys, 44 and inform him that I have thousands of such men in my 
service, ready to do my bidding.” 

The vizier Nizam ul Mulk was assassinated by the chief of the , 
Assassins, and Sultan Melek died shortly after, probably poisoned. 

These men went forth under various disguises. With the Saracens, 
they were Mohammedans ; with the Europeans, Christians ; and with 
the ecclesiastics, priests or monks. As they conformed to the dress 
and the external marks of the religion of their victims, they had a 
better opportunity of exercising their sanguinary mission. An 
instance of this kind occurred in the life of Saladin. During the 
seige of Mangelie, as the sultan, attended by a few followers, was 
reconnoitring the walls, a man rushed on him, armed with a dagger, 
and slightly wounded him in the head. Saladin who possessed pro¬ 
digious strength, wrested the weapon from him, and stretched his 
assailant dead at his feet. Before, however, he had recovered from 
his surprise, the prince was attacked by two others, who shared the 
fate of their accomplice. 

When Saladin retired to his tent, he threw himself on his divan, 
and assembling his officers, desired them to take a strict survey of his 
household, and discharge all suspected persons, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘‘ From whom have I deserved such treachery?" It was 
afterwards discovered that these men, in the disguise of Moslems, had 
been sent by the "Old Man of the Mountain." Before the disciples 
were despatched on their secret expedition, they were drugged with 
delicious and intoxicating beverages, which had the effect of exciting 
them to the verge of madness, and rendered them capable of commit¬ 
ting any act of atrocity. These blind and willing fanatics were called 
Fedavee, or the 11 Devoted." Their ordinary dress was a white tunic, 
with a red sash and cap ; they were armed with a short dagger. 

Conrad, Marquis of Montserrat, was murdered ia the streets of 
Tyre by one of their agents. After reigning with imponity over a 
period of a hundred and sixty years, these odious sectaries were totally 
destroyed by Holagu, grandson of Jengis Khan, in 1258. Not a 
vestige remains of the “ Assassins " except the word, which has been 
introduced into the European languages to signify a murderer. The 
Assassins of Syria were destroyed by the Mamelukes. 

Gone to Jericho. —In the Patent Rolls of the Manor of Black- 
more, near Colchester, occurs (Feb. 18, 1528-9,) an entry of * 
tenement called Jericho, reported to have been one of the king's , 
pleasure-houses. Hence, when Henry VIII. was missing, the cant 
phrase among the courtiers was, that he was gone to Jericho. 
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THE BRIGAND'S DAUGHTER. 

A touxg British officer, of the-regiment, quartered at Corfu, 

wa in the habit of hunting frequently in Greece. He was well- 
mounted on an English hunter, whose wind and speed he had 
frequently tried among the mountains. One day, the hounds of the 
regiment to which he belonged, started a roe, which led them a long 
sod weary chase; and the excellence of his horse, and his own skill, 
enabled him to leave his companions far behind. 

They had started early, and, like James Fitz James, the snn was 
already in the high heaven, ere the capture of his game enabled him 
to rein his steed. He was now in a remote country, quite alone, 
hiring left his companions far behind; and, in the eagerness of 
romzit, caring not whither he went—he was also far from the shore. 
The utmost he could do, from the highest rock in his neighbourhood, 
was to see the blue Mediterranean at a great distance. 

The few hounds which followed, and caught their game, were quite 
tired; and his horse, bloody, and covered with sweat from excessive 
riding. He determined, however, not to pass the night among the 
mountains, and, taking the Mediterranean as his guide, he resolved to 
make his way, as well as he could, to Butrinto, from whence he had 
set out. 

He bad not proceeded far, when, his horse becoming very lame, he 
was forced to consider what he had best do. He was unwilling to 
leave him in the mountains, where he, perhaps, might never find him 
again, as there appeared to be no symptom of a human habitation in 
the neighbourhood. He, accordingly, ungirthed him, and set to 
grooming him himself. He then brought him some water in his cap, 
to which he added brandy from hit hunting flask, which the generous 
animal drank, and seemed to be revived. 

He thus, after a while, was enabled to proceed ; and, in about an 
hour's slow travelling, got a better view of the Ionian sea, with its 
numerous and beautiful islands. The day was now, however, far 
spent; and it was with much delight, that, from the top of a hill, he 
espied the white walls of a Greek cottage before him. He determined, 
at all risks, to seek admission, and an asylum for the night. He 
approached the door, which he found shut: he knocked loudly with 
his hunting-whip; and quickly the door was opened by a Greek 
female, the loveliest his eyes had ever rested on. 

The cause of manhood and misfortune seldom finds a deaf ear 
among the ladies; and this beautiful Greek yielded to its influence, 
and readily offered him an asylum; telling him, at the same time, 
that he must depart at daybreak; for, if her male friends, who l>ore 
no great love to the English, caught him there, be might repent his 
intrusion. 

Costello, for such was the officer’s name, readily assented, and 
joyfully took possession of the small chamber the bomtiful Zoraida 
showed him for the night. He even, in the ecstacy of his adrairatio n 
for his beautiful hostess, nearly forgot his poor steed. His recol¬ 
lection, however, quickly returned; and he sallied out to the stable, 
and made the necessary arrangements for his comfort himself. The 
peculiarity of his situation not a little surprised him. Aloue, amid 
(he desert mountains of Albania, with the most beautiful woman his 
eyes ever rested on; and conjecture seemed at a stand to account for 
her solitary situation. ’T is true, she had spoken of male relations; 
bit he had, as yet, seen no human form in that solitude, except her¬ 
self. There was a neatness about the cottage which scarcely belonged 
to a Greek peasant; and her language, although a Greek in habit and 
appearance, was pure Tuscan. 

On his return from the stable, he found his beautiful hostess had 
prepared a suitable collation; which, with a cup of the good wine of 
Thessaly, made him forget his fatigue. She seemed not unwilling to 
enter into conversation. Costello was a good linguist. Having been 
some time in Florence, he spoke the genuine Tuscan with sufficient 
fluency. He, therefore, willingly seized the opportunity offered of 
entering into a conversation in that language, to which her soft me¬ 
lodious voice lent an additional harmony. 

Her story was short. She belonged to a party of brigands, who 
occupied this retreat among the mountains; from whence they made 
excursions on the plains for plunder, on one of which they were now 
absent. They had lately come from the opposite coast of Calabria; 
and her father, who was the head of the gang, was originally from 
Fisa, where she had been brought up, which accounted for the purity 
of her language. 

“ She was,” she said, 44 tired of that kind of life, which was now 
doubly odious to her, as her father was forcing her to marry one of 
bis own gang—a young Albanian, whose habits and disposition she 
could not fancy." 


She owned she was unhappy; and the downcast melancholy of her 
beautiful eyes, too well attested the truth of her assertion. Costello 
felt for her; to which, perhaps, the extreme beauty of her appearance 
not a little tended. He resolved to rescue her; yet, how to effect it 
he did not know. It was more easily thought of than executed. In 
the ardour of the moment, he mentioned it to her. He urged her to 
fly with him. She hesitated—she resisted—at last, yielded. 

“ But not now,” said she; 44 1 must again see my father. Poor, 
miserable old man ! he will now have nobody to watch over him—to 
pray for him. Perhaps he may now fall a victim to his own blood¬ 
thirsty companions. Return,” she continued, 44 to your own quarters; 
prepare a few servants to attend you ; and, in the next dark of the 
moon, meet me under yonder rock, at midnight, and I shall he pre¬ 
pared to accompany you to some place, where you may be able to 
procure a safe escort for me back to Pisa." 

44 Costello promised all she asked. He retired to rest; and the 
next morning, at daybreak, started off, on his return to Corfu, bearing 
with him the image of the beautiful Zoraida strongly impressed on his 
imagination. 

Another week passed on, without their meeting: still Zoraida was 
uppermost in his thoughts. The moon had now arrived at that point 
in her orbit, at which, even in that delightful climate, she veils her 
light for a short time; and Costello, thinly attended, and ignorant of 
the errand of danger he was entering on. prepared to put in execution 
his intention of rescuing the beautiful Zoraida, and making, her his 
own. 

He found no difficulty in retracing his route; and, leaving his 
servants and horses at the foot of the mountain, joyfully ascended the 
rock, armed simply with his sword and a case of pistols. 

An overhanging mountain, sheltered all from the back, while before 
them stretched the fair plains and valleys of Epirus, though now 
shaded by the veil of night. Another moment—and Costello held 
the beautiful Zoraida in his arms. They had just turned, to descend 
to the horses, when two brigands rushed from behind the rock, and 
with the cry of 44 Faithless Zoraida l” 44 Villain Inglese l” plunged a 
dagger into each of their hearts. The following morning saw the 
corpses of the beautiful Zoraida and the unfortunate Costello in the 
market-place of Corfu. 


THE BIRDS IN THE WOODS. 

The true uses of the beautiful are to happify man, hence we shall 
never fail to find throughout the wide empire of the beneficent Father 
of us all, that beauty has its uses; or if those uses are not known to 
us now, a closer observation will discover them. Then spare, oh 
spare the beautiful birds of the early spring-time, and of the maturer 
summer; for while they delight us with their sweet, glad twitterings, 
they perform a toil all day, which sturdy man, with all his wisdom 
and all his power, would he wholly inadequate to accomplish. Time 
out of mind have we been told that the birds were the worst enemies 
of the hard-working tiller of the soil, and with that impression, 
millions of these loving warblers have been remorselessly—yes, gladly 
—destroyed. But not long ago a farmer, as observant as he was 
humane, shot a yellow-bird in his field, in order to convince a 
neighbour that birds were actually useful rather than destructive. 
On examining its little stomach, they found it contained two hundred 
wevils and only four grains of wheat. Birds, like our domestic fowls, 
thrive on flesh, and are the voracious destroyers of insects. 

But as sweetness of character is the steady attendant of benevolence 
in men, so there is a kindness in the little bosom of the feathery 
songsters, which well accords with its bound plumage, its beautiful 
voice, and its sterner utilities. 

The correspondent of a country paper relates, that noticing an 
extraordinary commotion near a bird’s nest, he found that a mother 
bird had been caught by the wing among the twigs of a tree; her 
cries brought others, and when her efforts for relief were unavailing, 
the other birds flew away, but after a while returned, each bearing an 
insect of some kind, or other article of food in its bill. Some gave to 
the mother, others gave to the half-grown nestlings near by. When 
the gentleman released the mother, there seemed to be a universal 
jubilation for a short time, when the others flew away, and the mother 
bird nestled among her young ones. 

Who that reads this beautiful incident will ever hurt a bird again, 
or allow children, or any person under them, to do it ? 

And if the little birds thus help one another in trouble, let not man, 
with his high relationship to angels, ever fail in aiding an unfortunate 
brother in his sorrow, in his poverty, or in the hour of crushing trial, 
or wasting illness. 
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ROYAL FAMILY, 

AND 


MOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


COURTS OF ETTROPB, 


AMD umVEBSALLY FBEFEBBSD AMD ESTEEMED. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 

At all times awakeng the liveliest and most delightful feelings of our nature, and the willing homage it receives in the splendid assemblages of Bojtlijad 
Bank, or amidst the no less fascinating displays of our Social Reunions, demands that the nicest and most careful attention should be paid to die coitintm 
of an object so msjgjeftiy isqjportNpt. These cursory remarks are peculiarly applicable to the universally acknowledged virtues of 

° ROWLANDS’ ELEGANT TOILET REQUISITES, 

Which are pre-eminent for their beneficial operation on 

THE HAIR! THE SKIN! AND THE TEETH! 

The Patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confirm ky 
experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; they me 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civiliaed wocU; the lays of Byron, and the voioe of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtoeief 
the “ Oil Maclabsar,” and of its accompanying preparations. 


A few word,s on the merits of these admired Specifies will doubtless he appreciated in the present instance. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HAS; 

And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to carl, and ii W 
only known specific capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractivenea dorig 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 3s. fid.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. fid.; and double that Bxe,2Ii.pK 
Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

A BALMY, ODORIFEROUS, CREAMY LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOR BAJEBTY IN APPLICATION IS 

UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability «f 
soothing irritation and removing entaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

XVSISPEVSai&E TO EVERY 1 TOILET. 

Price is. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 



SOLO BY 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchf ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of ineitiiniifc 

mine in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN CIVINC A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


A. ROWLAND A SOBS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BoULKTABD DJSS ItALIKTS, 2Sth Ortober, 1860. 

Chirk A mix,—S ilks and fancy materials of dark colours are all 
now succeeding the lighter ones of summer; taffetas, sprigged,striped, 
checked, plain, chin£, etc., etc, to suit every fancy; velours de latne, 
in various styles ; gros de laine, alpagas, popetines, droguete, etc., in 
woollen materials. 

Many dresses are being made of taffetas of black and mauve, and 
black and violet bein^ mixed in the numerous flounces or plain bands 
that ornament the skirt; the shades of colour are alternately placed, 
or, if preferred, the flounce is merely edged by a contrasting colour. 
Gold will be introduced this season, on dresses as well as coiffures. 
Corsages of velvet will be ornamented with gold cord, or plats, or 
grelots; and these will equally ornament velvet dresses. Sometimes 
the only ornament is fastening the dress with gold buttons. Gold 
combs are also worn in the hair; and, for young ladies, a white toilette, 
with a gold comb in the hair, completes an elegant toilette. The new 
manner of mounting wreaths is so much admired; it has quite fixed 
the style for the winter. The flowers are all in raised touffes on the 
top of the head. 

N eglige robes ore made with corsage basquine. These form a kind 
of waistcoat, with revers, and on each side have a little pocket, all 
the seams marked by a braid of showy colour. A now form of body 
and sleeves is promised ; even the skirt not plisst as usual—a sort of 
medium between the Gabrielle and the robe, with large plaits separated 
from the body. Some of the dresses will be plain in front, and the 
large plaits commencing only at the plaits of the body. Trimmings 
up the sides of the skirts are again in favour. When flounces are not 
used, they give a finish to the dress. Many are ornamented up the 
centre. A dress of violet taffetas had, both at the sides and up the 
centre, a wide band of black moire, cut in square festons, forming 
what is termed a Grecque, and trimmed with a very narrow lace, the 
sleeves and body being similarly trimmed. The Grecaue is sometimes 
of plush, and then does not require lace ; a braid at the edge instead. 
By varying the colour, this trimming affords endless variety; and the 
same dress admits of several renewals. A rather novel style of trim¬ 
ming is formed of a succession of small noeuds of taffetas on the seams 
of the skirt; they are of the same colour or not: when the same, they 
are with pipings of colours, and look best when confined to the three 
front breadths of the skirt. 

Bands of velvet fremtently ornament the bottoms of skirts ; 
sometimes a single wide one, sometimes three rising in front, 
form rounded tunic. Double skirts seem to be quite abandoned 
in morning dress, and are replaced by the velvets, guimps, etc., 
plaesd from top to bottom on the front. Flounces will be used 
with plain materials. Simple neglig£ dresses are edged by a 
velvet a cheval on grey popelines; this has an excellent effect. 
Macaroon of velvet, incased with lace and numerous other ornaments, 
are now made to place at will on skirts, bodies, or manteaux. Blaok 
sUks are very generally worn, and all silk materials: for neglig6, 
mixed materials are used. White corsages are worn—a kind of chemi¬ 
sette, with long sleeves of cambric, made very full, and fine plaited or 
gauffered, edged with embroidery, with skirt of taffetas and casaque 
Zoisve of black or ruby velvet—a costume very suitable for young 
ladies. The same cannezou in embroidered muslin or nansouk, with 
long sleeves, is worn with low body of the square form, of black silk 
as the skirt, and small jockeys on the sleeve. The fichus for demie 
toilette with low bodies are of tulle bouillon n£. 

With blonds, and blaok or coloured velvets, there are many varieties. 
The fiehu Madame is with long ends reaching to the knee, and tied at 
the sides. Another kind is of the square form, with little ribbon 
ruche on the top; the fichu is of tulle entirely, checked by blue and 
cerise velvet. skirts continue to be wore long, and very full In 
s l ee ves there is not much novelty. The pagoda and with revers are 
the meet in use, but we obeerve they are net very wide. The under 
muslin sleeves continue very voluminous, the bouillons with ornaments 
of velvet or ribbon. 


Very pretty cans are made, of a round form, encircled with a ruche 
as the filets, only the tulle ruche is edged with Valenciennes, very 
narrow; these caps require but little ribbon—a nceud merely, the very 
placing of which gives the style to the bonnet: some persons pvt it at 
the side, but it is better on the summit of the head, as are almost all 
ornaments ; even those of flowers are very fashionable placed in the 
centre. 

There is at last a decided change in the form of bonnets; the near 
ones advance much more over the forehead. Borne are more raised in 
front, and all require trimming inside; indeed, it hie become as im¬ 
portant to ornament the inside as the outside. The blond ruches were 
less in favour close to the face, particularly at the forehead. Velvet, 
black lace, or flowers are used. Taffetas ornamented by Terry velvet 
are now used for bonnets ; but straws continue very general, trimmed 
with very rich dark ribbons. Bonnets of two shades of green'are 
ornamented with lace and black feathers. One of black velvet had on 
the crown a double fauchonnette of lace, the bavolet of tulle covered 
with lace, a feather Solferwo, and inside blond, at the sides slips of 
feathers entwined in a coquille of blond; another of white crape, 
ornamented with white blond, had the front crossed by a drapery of 
light green velvet. It is but rarely that bonnets are made of velvet 
only; lace and blonds, more than ever, are mixed with it. Those for 
neglig£ are of taffetas and velvet, or royal velvet; the feathers small, 
and in bunches : but for dress bonnets, a long feather is worn, placed 
on the centre of the front, and terminates on the bavolet. Ramies ef 
white blond are used on black velvet, and black taffetas is quilted with 
white silk in lozenge form. Many of the bonnets are still made with 
crowns of crape and the fronts of velvet, and colours seem to be still 
mixed. Some crape bonnets are of dark colours in two shades, and 
are suitable as intermediate of winter and autumn. 

The paletot form, it is thought, will be the style most generally 
adopted. They will be made of silk wadded or cloth, some of which 
are lined with white quilted silk; some are with round pelerine, elbaco 
sleeves, with cuffs trimmed with three biais of gros grain, with piping 
of voilet. Small vestes Zouaves will be made of taffetas, wadded and 
quilted with coloured silk. A pretty form, uniting the pelerine and 
casaque, fits to the waist behind, or m large plaits, and forme mantelet 
in front, entirely covering the dress ; it is very full. The sleeves are 
sometimes very long, sometimes with revers, and then not so full. For 
morning and useful wear, cloth and silks wadded are generally em¬ 
ployed ; but velvets for more elegant toilettes in pardessus, with large 
folds, and often ornamented with guipure or Chantilly lace. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Promenade Drew.—Robe of popeline with flounces. 
Pelisse of velours delaine, with very long hanging sleeves lined with 
red silk. Bonnet of black and fancy straw of the new form, trimmed 
with rose-coloured ribbon. 

Carriage Dree Robe of taffetas ornamented by bands of velvet on 
the skirt, edged with blaok kaoe, the high body closing with fancy 
battens; sleeves in bouillons; ceinture at the waist of velvet, with 
ncend and long ends edged with black lace, and terminating with 
fringe. Bonnet of Leghorn straw, trimmed with lilac ribbon, and 
ruche of the same across the forehead. 

Little Girl’s Dress.— Frock and pelerine of spotted cachemerc, 
bound all round the skirt, and pelerine with black velvet. Hat also 
bound with velvet, and long white feather. 

PLATE II.— Carriage Dress.— Robe of taffetas, body sad skirt in 
one, ornamented np the centre by a succession of narrow fluted frills, 
with heading curving at the ends to meet the next; similar frills are 
plaesd aero88 the lower part of the body, red ornament the jockey and 
sleeve. Bonnet of velvet and laoe, with flowers. 

Evening Dress ,—Robe of tulle over pink taffetas; the upper skirt is 
looped up at the sides by large bouquets of flowers and feathers; the 
under one has a laoe flounce at the bottom, headed by a thick chicoide 
of pink silk; the corsage with berths trimmed with laoe and niche, 
with bouquet in the centre. Ooiffure a 1* Eugenie with beads and 
bouquet, as on the dress, of flowers and feathers. 
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Dinner Dress .—Robe of Tiolet moire, with plain high body; the 
skirt falls in deep fluted plaits from the waist, and bouillons on the 
bottom; tight sleeves with double jockeys. Cap of blond lace of cir¬ 
cular form, with flowers at the side. 

PLATB III .—Promenade Dress.—X tobe of grey taffetas ; the skirt 
is double, the upper one in deep festons edged by a pinked frill of 
brown silk, with plissl above: the c&saque takes a similar form, having 
the effect of another skirt, being trimmed to correspond; body and 
sleeves are also ornamented in the same style. Bonnet of straw, 
trimmed with coral coloured ribbon and flowers. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tarlatane with flounces, the body with 
folds in draperie, and short sleeves with frills. Coiffure of hair, with 
wreath of pomegranates. 

Walking Dress .—Robe of violet taffetas with one deep flounce, 
headed by four narrow, one-edged with black lace. Similar frills 
ornament the high body and sleeves. Mantelet shawl of light co¬ 
loured cachemere, bound at the edge with black velvet, and a wide 
band of velvet laid on above. Bonnet of Paille Beige, with lilac 
feathers and trimmings. 

PLATE IV .—Dinner Dress .—Robe of figured silk, made without 
division at the waist, and closing the entire length with buttons; a 
wide pliss6 ornaments the bottom of the skirt, and a narrower one 
rising up the side of the skirt, in the tunic form, is continued on the 
corsage, the bell sleeves being similarly ornamented. Coiffure of hair 
a 1’Eugenie, with noeuds of ribbon at the back. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tulle with flounces, ornamented with 
numerous small rosaces, the flounces nearly cover the skirt, and the 
body has berthe also ornamented as the flounces, and small guimpe 
above. The hair is ornamented with a gold comb and bunches of 
chrysanthemums. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of moire antique { without division at the waist; 
the body is high, a little open en coeur with revcrs edged with narrow 


black lace, and three fancy buttons to the waist, full sleeves with 
revers in Vandykes; the deep plaits of the skirt oommenoe a little 
farther apart than hitherto, leaving the oentre plain; the bottom of 
the skirt nas deep Vandykes of velvet, edged with black lace, and fancy 
button in each point. Cap of tulle encircled with a ruche, a small 
bunch of flowers on the forehead, and nosuds of ribbon at the side *, 
guimpe of tulle, with small ruche round the throat. 

PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of Magenta satin, quilted, trimmed 
with white feathers, and double curtain edged with black velvet. 

Promenade bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with black velvet, and 
white chrysanthemums. 

Second ditto of grey silk, trimmed with a rosette of black blond on 
the top. 

Cap of white and black blond, trimmed with pink ribbon and 
flowers. 

Second ditto of black lace and net, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
velvet. 

Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with bunches of scarlet berries, 
and leaves. 

Evening head-dress composed of Magenta velvet. 

White sleeve of muslin, trimmed with scarlet velvet. 

Second ditto of white and black net, alternately—running crosswise. 

Collar of muslin, frilled with a tie of broad crimson velvet, aw*# 

Second neck-tie of narrow velvet, edged with blond, and fastened 
with a noeud and ends of pink satin. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The present model is of a sleeve suitable for a casaque for indoor 
wear. As the piece given forms only half, it must be observed the 
corresponding half is exactly the same, but requires to be rather 
deeply hollowed out at the top, for the front of the arm-hole. 


DR. JAMES PECH. 

The subject of our memoir, who has so suddenly appeared upon the 
musical horizon, is a very rising and indefatigable young musician, of 
about thirty years of age. He is the only child of a major in the 
British army, who died in 1830, while on service with his regiment in 
India, and of Mary Agnes Manners, daughter of a gentleman of the 
name of Sutton, whose ancestors were of a highly respectable origin, 
and one of whom was created Archbishop of Canterbury. He has 
been very liberally educated at various public schools, but from his 
earliest years he has shown considerable predilection and precocious 
talent for music, and has, all his life, applied himself very assiduously 
to its study aud practice. He has travelled much in all parts of 
Germaoy, where be has enjoyed the friendship and been the pupil of 
various great masters in his art, amongst whom we may mention the 
venerable Schneider, the great pianists—Chopin, Czerny, and Dodder. 

He has written in a variety of schools; but few of his compositions 
are known to the general public. Those few, however, in style and 
character are remarkable for their elegance and beauty, as well as for 
a great amount of originality of sentiment and construction. The 
position he is now, however, called upon to occupy as a conductor 
will, doubtless, afford him opportunities of producing many compo¬ 
sitions for the orchestra which, under other circumstances, would be 
difficult of accomplishing. 

As regards his merits as a chef cTorchestre, there appears to be 
many conflicting opinions. It is asserted by some that he requires 
more experience, but that he has all the elements within him necessary 
for becoming one of our best conductors. Others again adduce that 
he is in every way qualified for such a distinguished position, for that 
he has more than an average amount of intellect in his interpretation 
of musical compositions, while his “ beat ” in the orchestra is bold, 
decisive, remarkably distinct, and intelligible. Others, again, assert 
that in conducting he is, perhaps, a little too redundant in action, and 
allows bis enthusiasm to carry him too much away. 

As all these opinions, various as they are, can only at the present 
moment be esteemed as purely speculative, especially so when it is 
remembered that, with the exception of his debut as conductor at the 
English Opera, Drury Lane, there has been but little opportunity 
of forming a correct estimate of his abilities or capabilities in London, 
it must be left to time and the public as to his future position and 
prospects. The opening of the “ People's Philharmonic Concerts ” at 
Exeter Hall has, however, given him another opportunity of distin¬ 
guishing himself, and undoubtedly he has done so, as may be gathered 
from the various criticisms that have appeared in the several papers 
regarding these concerts, at which he is conducting some of the most 
classical as well as miscellaneous music. He is a graduate in music of 
New College, Oxford, and has also been further distinguished by the 


present Archbishop of Canterbury, who conferred upon him by dip¬ 
loma the degree of Doctor in Music. At present he is the prinapsl 
organist of Kensington Park Church; he holds also the appointment 
of pianist and composer to the Countess of Darnley, and is a joist 
conductor with M. Benedict of the London Orchestral Association. 
Apart from his public life, and in private spheres, he is generally 
esteemed and admired for the amiability of his disposition, while his 
manners and bearing are ever those of the educated and polished 
gentleman. 

THE PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, EXETER 
HALL. 

The music loving public most fully appreciate these Concerts, 
and the endeavours of Dr. Pech to make himself an efficient leader. 
On the 24th October, the “ Messiah ” was given under his direction 
with the greatest possible effect. The principal parts were distributed 
between Madame Catherine Hayes, Madame Gilbert, Madame Lams 
Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss, with an efficient chorus 
and band of five hundred. The Hall was well filled, and the audience 
throughout gave decisive expression to their approbation of the per* 
formance. 


The Teeth and Breath.— How often do we find the human 
face divine disfigured by neglecting tne chiefest of its ornaments, and 
the breath made disagreeable to companions by non-attention to the 
Teeth ! Though perfect in their structure and composition, to keep 
them in t pure and healthy state requires some little trouble; and if 
those who are blessed with well-formed teeth, knew how soon decay 
steals into the mouth, making unsightly what otherwise are delightfal 
to admire, and designating unhealthiness by the impurity of the breath, 
they would spare no expense to chase away these fatal blemishes. 
But although most ladies are careful, and even particular in these 
delicate matters, yet few are sufficiently aware of the imperative 
necessity of avoiding all noxious or mineral substances of an said 
nature, and of whieh the greater part of the cheap tooth-powders of 
the present day are composed. It is highly satisfactory to point oat 
Messrs. Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentriflce, as a preparation free 
from all injurious elements, and eminently calculated to embellish and 
preserve the dental structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the 
breath, and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.— 
Court Journal. 

Very Evident. —A discerning friend of ours told us, a short time 
back, that in his opinion “ there was nothing like humbng in this 
world.” This may or may not be the case. One thing, however, is 
pretty certain : if there is nothing like it, there is, at any rate, a great 
deal of the original article itself. 
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REVIEW. 

The Queens of Society . By Grace and Philip Whabton. 

2 Vols. 

This is another of those collections of quasi-historical gossip 
which rival the indifferent novels of the day, and draw some 
attention to biographical studies in quarters where Fiction 
has hitherto had tne field to itself. It contains short and 
well-arranged memoirs of several celebrated English and 
French women, who in their day shone in their respective 
social circles, and left their impress upon their time. A deep 
dramatic interest attaches to the imperious, avaricious, 
powerful Duchess of Marlborough, from ner first appearance 
as Sarah Jennings at the Court of Mary Beatrix, then 
Duchess of York, to her last, as “ old Marlborough," pleading 
her own cause in a very different court against her own 
grandson and the Jews. Here was a wonderful, brilliant, 
unenviable life; yet there is but one respect in which the 
Duchess of Marlborough can be admired, except it be for her 
success. That one is her conduct as a wife. The heroine of 
the French Revolution, Madame Roland, is one of those 
characters which excite a cold admiration, and for whose fate 
one feels a measured regret. Judged by our English ideas 
of the position and duties of a wife and mother, it is impossible 
to form an elevated opinion of this woman, who pusned her 
husband into a position which, in its most moderate moments, 
was full of danger, and sacrificed her child’s future to her 

K ' ical ambition. In the madness of the dreadful times she 
in, women were unsexed. She did not rush into the 
licentious extremes of the day, yet she could advocate the 
death of the King, and calmly contemplate the hideous and 
needless crime which followed. A woman, she could acqui¬ 
esce in the murder of a woman. It is quite in vain that the 
political side of Madame Roland’s character is exalted by 
ner biographers. Madame Roland looked to Robespierre 
admiringly on his first appearance on the revolutionary stage. 
“ He inspired her with hope." The story of his requital is 
unusual in degree only, not in kind. Few have the oppor¬ 
tunity of developing ingratitude and evincing the perfection 
of baseness on such a gigantic scale. The progress of the 
wave for which she had helped to open the sluice gates swept 
her rapidly before it to the guillotine. She left her prison, 
where her cell had been next that from whence Marie 
Antoinette had gone to her bloody death, for the tribunal 
presided over by the scarcely human Fouquier Tinville. 
Here she suffered the same kind of moral torture as the 
illustrious victim of her Utopian principles had endured. 
From Madame Roland the author takes us back to Madame 
du Deffand, in whose time much of the wind was sown which 
was reaped in whirlwind in the Revolution's bloody harvest. 
The full extent of the corruption of that society over which 
Madame du Deffand reigned is scarcely within the compass 
of the comprehension of our time ana country. Her very 
name is synonymous with depravity and impiety. Of all the 
fools “ who said in their heart there is no Goa!" and acted 
according to their folly, this woman, as she was the most 
highly-gifted, was the most depraved and pitiable. She was 
bom m 1697, at the period of, perhaps, the vilest social system 
the world has known. In the reign of Louis XV. woman¬ 
hood had reached in France a depth of hitherto unequalled 
degradation; but few, even of the worst women of that vile 
time, added boastful, blasphemous Atheism to systematic 
profligacy. It is true that unrestrained, unblushing sin is 
Atheism in action; but the homage which vice pays to 
virtue—hypocrisy though it be—had not been universally 
abandoned. There were not many who openly paid homage 
to the vice itself. Madame du Deffand’s was a character 
without one redeeming point $ hers a life for which eharity 
can find no mantle of extenuation, if to charity be forbidden 
compromise with evil. The women who gave the tone to the 
society she reigned over were such vicious wits, such witty 
sinners, that even Horace Walpole, unscrupulous, bad man 


as he was, recoiled from such licentious blasphemy in 
women’s mouths. A memoir of Madame Rdcamier opens 
with the following admirable remark:—“ There is no flirt so 
bad as a French flirt, and no fool so ridiculous as a French 
fool. The life of Madame Rdcamier is the life of a flirt 
surrounded by fools.” Perhaps there is no record in existence 
of any woman's life which can show anything approaching to 
the vanity and egotism of Madame Hecamiers account of 
herself. The writer handles this silly, worthless, disreputable 
woman very tenderly. And perhaps she was only a beautiful 
fool. But it is not compatible with English ideas to grant a 
patent of respectability to a career of perfect heartlessness, 
incessant self-worship, and innumerable attachments . Her 
relation with her husband, whatever its history, was of a 
nature to leave her entirely unrestrained. For fifty years she 
was surrounded by numberless avowed lovers. She received, 
responded to, and prepared for publication their innumerable 
letters, chroniclea their compliments, and recorded their 
homage to the beauty which she worshipped. It is impossible 
to ascribe to her the virtue which French sentiment perceives 
in her character. There was no room for any passion but 
vanity, no other feeling ruled her. A memoir of Madame de 
S£vign£ has a grateful and refreshing effect in raising senti¬ 
ments of admiration and esteem instead of those of abhorrence 
and contempt, which are aroused by her countrywomen, the 
atheist and the flirt. Here was a woman of noble intellect, 
pure life, holy aims, devoted affections, and unspotted 
reputation. A loving and faithful wife to a profligate 
faithless husband, who wedded her in the spring-tide of ner 
beauty, and betrayed her for Ninon l'Enclos! One of the 
best sketches is that of the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
from which we quote the following account of her last 
hours 

DEATH OF “ QUEEN SABAH." 

“The health of this remarkable woman began to fail. ‘Old 
Marlborough* was dying was the court news of the day. Her doctoro 
said she must be blistered or she must die. * I won't be blistered,' 
she cried out; * and I won’t die !' She began to say that she cared 
not how ‘soon the stroke of death came.' She still dictated to 
Hooker, from her bed, six hours a day, and played on a hand-organ, 
the eight tunes of which pleased her, she said, more than an opera. 
She had three dogs, whom she esteemed more than human beings. 
She was wrapped up in flannels, and carried about like a child, or 
wheeled in a chair; nevertheless, she continued to snarl and rail at 
the world, to hate Sir Robert Walpole and Queen Caroline, yet to 
remain a Whig, and to be as keen and clear in all that concerned her 
immense property as ever. She was alive to any depredation. Having 
sent a rich suit of clothes to be made by Mrs. Buda, a fashionable 
dress-maker, she missed some yards in her dress when it came home. 
She resolved to punish the fraud. Mrs. Buda had a costly diamond 
ring on her finger. The Duchess pretended to admire this ring, and 
asked a loan of it for a pattern. In a few days she sent it to 
Mrs. Buda's forewoman, saying that it should be shown to her mistress 
as a pledge that a certain piece of cloth should be returned. The 
cloth came back, upon which the ring was placed on Mrs. Buda's 
finger, the Duchess at the same time convicting her of the offence." 


IRISH CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

If the Irish are to be distinguished as a convivial and a musical, they 
must also be noticed as a circumlocutory people. Observing one day 
an unusual commotion in the streets of Derry, I inquired of a by¬ 
stander the reason; and he, with a mellifluous brogue, replied in 
the following metaphorical manner: 

“ The reason, sir! Why, you see that the Justice and little Larry 
O'Hone the carpenter have been putting up a picture-frame at the end 
of the strate yonder, and they are going to hang one of * Adam's copies' 
in it." 

“ What's that ?" 

“Why, poor Murdock O'Donnel.” 

“ Oh, there's a man to be hung ?" 

“ Do they put up a gallows for any other purpose ?” 

“ What's his offence ?” 
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“ No offence, your honour; it via only a liberty he took.” 

“ Well, what was that liberty.** 

“ Why, you see, sir, poor Murdock was iu delicate health, and hit 
physician advised that he should take exercise on horseback; and so, 
having no horse of his own, he borrowed one from Squire Doyle’s 
paddock; and no sooner was he on its shoulders, than the d—1 put it 
into the cracker's head to go over to Kellogreen cattle fair, where he 
had a good many acquaintances; and when he was got there, Murdock 
apied a friend at the door of a shebeen-house, and left the animal 
grating outside, whilst he went in to have a thimbleful of whiskey; 
and then, you see, they got frisky, and had another, till poor Mardock 
went to slope on the btuch ; and when he wouke up, he found the 
cracker gone, and his pocket stuffed full with a big lamp of money.** 

“ In short/’ said I, “ yon mean to say he has been horse-stealing/' 

“ Why, sir/* be replied, stammering and scratching bis head, “ they 
call it so in England 1** 

After banging the appointed time, this unfortunate Murdock was 
cat down and conveyed away by his friends to an adjacent bouse, 
where, it being discovered that liis neck was not broken, a physician 
was called in, and the means of resuscitation were successfully em¬ 
ployed. He then sank into a sound sleep, and was ordered to be 
given a cup of new milk whenever be woke and was thirsty. Two 
female relatives sat np with him ; and the worthy doctor sent them a 
bottle of whiskey to cheer the tedinm of the night; but they, in 
drinking healths to one and the other’s families, and long life in 
especial to Murdock, very soon became too social to be discreet. 

When Murdock awoke, he nibbed his eyes, and looking round him 
wildly, exclaimed—“ Where am I, dear lady—in purgatory ?” 

“No, no, honey Murdock: don’t you know Judy Flin’s cabin— 
your own sister Jody ?" 

“And is that you Judy? and is this a bed?” he inquired, quite 
bewildered. 

“ To be sure it is Judy,” said she, “and this a bed, though it is not 
as good a one as 1 could wish; and here’s Molly Dorgan, your own 
cousin-jarman; and we have been both drinking your health, Murdock, 
and long life to you, wid the whiskey the doctor sent us, to kape the 
ould blue divil from taziagms.” 

“ But sure I was bangt, Judy,” said he. 

“ Sure enough, darling, for not returning Farmer Doyle’s pony that 
you borrowed : but Doctor Mulready, blissings on him ! who brought 
you into the warld five-and-twenty years ago, has brought you alive 
agin, after you had been made the picture of the slaping beauty on the 
government sign-post.” 

u Why, then,” replied Murdock, with a deep sigh, “ I don’t thank 
Doctor Mulready; I was very aisy where I was. Father O’Connel 
had forgiven me iny sins ; my misery was all over, and a swate slapc 
had begun ; and here have you brought me back to this dirty world, 
to beg, steal, and starve, as I have done before. I don’t thank you, 
Judy ; you never ax’d my consent. And by the powers ! since Doc¬ 
tor Mulready has had me born over agin, he shall be at the expinse 
of bringing me up.” 

To mollify Murdock’s discontent at his restoration the women 
banded him the whiskey-bottle (though strictly enjoined by the doctor 
to give him nothing but milk), which he, seizing with desperation, 
drained at a draught, and the liquor meeting the wind in his throat, 
he struggled, gurgled, and fell back upon the bed, beyond the skill of 
Doctor Mulready to revive again. 


Colorodymr. —This invaluable preparation is at the present time in 
great request by some of the most distinguished members of the 
medical profession, and it cannot be too generally known to our fair 
readers who are perhaps more subject to the ills of life, such as 
Coughs, Vertigo, Hysteria, and other causes operatingfrom a sedentary 
occupation, than those who have out-of-door employment,-that imme¬ 
diate relief may be obtained—medical men declaring that they have 
never met with a medicine so anti-spasmodic and sedative. Dr.ColHs 
Browne’s Chlorodyne prepared by Mr. Davenport, requires only to be 
known to he universally adopted as an indispensable*—pronounced as 
it is, by medical authority, to be invaluable. 

Russian Serfdom.— Just before I left Russia, in 1S46, a trial 
peculiar to those latitudes was creating great excitement in Moscow. 
A prince, possessing large domains in the province of Ozel, had one 
of his serfs flogged. The seif died under the punishment. Acced¬ 
ing to custom, a priest and his deacon, attended by the sacristan, were 


present at the burial, and drew up the registry certificate of the man's 
death. The good priest signed—the good descon signed the said 
certificate; but lo! on perusing their joint declaration, the sscristsn 
made the remark that this was not a case of natural death, bet a 
murder. The priest stared in amazement at the observation, end 
endeavoured to convince him of his error, and to pmnade him is 
sign. The sacristan obstinately persisted in hit refusal As soon as 
the prince was informed of this difficulty, presuming that the sacristan 
would scarcely let such a good opportunity slip without improving it, 
he sent the poor wretch a few hundred roubles. Still the sseristsn 
held out, and, calling on the priest and deacon to attest the bribe, be 
disappeared from thence, to re-appear at Ozel, where he penetrated 
into the presence of his arehhMmp, mid to him wlied the albir. 
The archbishop, unprepared for such no emergency, wrote to oeank 
the governor and the superior priest of the district. Now the Gover¬ 
nor of Ozel happened to be a wear relative of the murderer. It msy 
be imagined he spared no effort to hush up the affair altogether; but 
the inflexible sacristan stack fast to Iris allegations. The sffrir got 
abroad, and placed the police in a situation of considerable embsian* 
ment—for the crime was but too evident. The secret police gave 
information of the whole story to the Emperor. The governor wv 
removed; the inquest resumed on a different footing; proof after 
proof established the fact that the Prince of Trubeskoi and kii vie 
had been in the habit of practising the most abominable cruelties 
towards their serft. Subterranean dungeons were discovered in 
the seigneurial mansion, in which prisoners languished in chsint- 
Dungeons and irons, it should be understood, are equally foreign to 
Russian customs. The prince was tried, condemned, degraded, de¬ 
prived of all his titles, and, accompanied by his worthy helpmate, 
packed off to Siberia. Nor did the Emperor stop there, hut ordered 
all the marshals of the district, since the installation of the prince is 
his domains, to be tried for the crime. As might be expected, how¬ 
ever, this measure was not carried oat. Ch-, then Minister of 

Justice, was among these marshals, and the matter was not poshed 
any further, out of deference to one of the most mtdwert tf adninis* 
trators. 

Russian Dishonesty. —Perhaps the most serious impediment to 
the successful prosecution of commercial enterprise in Rossis, is the 
impossibility or finding empfafit upon whose honesty anyrehsoee cm 
he placed. All Russians are so much in the habit of chesting their 
government, that they are unable to divest themselves of this pro¬ 
pensity where the pockets of private individuals are concerned. Nor 
do rank or station offer any guarantee, since greater responsibilitio 
only afford greater facilities for successful peculation. The experiences 
of the Volga Steam Company amusingly illustrate the truth of this. 
It was found that while the affairs of the company were managed by 
some Russian gentlemen resident At Nijni, there was a heavy anniul 
loss; and, notwithstanding the certain prospect of remnneration which 
the speculation had originally held out, it became apparent thst, unless 
an entire change took place in the circumstances of the Volga Stemi 
Company, that respectable association would soon be inevitably bank¬ 
rupt. Some Englishmen were consequently deputed to inquire istaa 
state of matters so extremely unsatisfactory. They at once discovered 
that a system of wholesale robbery had been practised by the agents, 
to such an extent that the deficiencies were easily aomunted for. 
Among ether ingenious contrivances resorted to for appropriating the 
company’s funds, the most highly approved was that of sharing the 
demurrage obtained by the owners of cargo upon those barges which 
were detained beyond a certain time npon their voyage. It was easily 
arranged between the merchants, the captains of the steam-tugs, sad 
the managers at Njjni, that these delays should frequently occur; sod 
as the amount of demurrage was regulated by the length of th«r 
duration, the company was mulcted of large sums, and these worthy 
associates divided the spoil. 8ince then, the affairs of the company 
are managed by Englishmen, who are rapidly making up the losses 
su stained under the Russian administration. 

Hbalthv deep wthe perfect Test and mactirity of the brai n, and , 
therefore, of every function that implies consciousness. It « owe * 
qaeaftiy drams with it the repose of She wekwfemy mnstfss, and the 
sumption of Almost every other .mode of espendtae, wh tta itls avss 
the involuntary functions, which nourish the fmmr and repair me 
waste of -the tissues, under thr niiriuuietwm usnst fmumtY U4 ‘ r> ~* 
activity. This is what ooustitutm sloop the 
nature n —“ nature’s chief restorer.” 
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V. 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


AMD 

MOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



R. TUH 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AKB 

COURTS OF EUB0P& 


AND DHIVEBS&LLY WBN 1M HIGH EBTEIV. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Of Unprecedented 8UCCXS8 daring the last SIXTY Yean, in promoting the 
GEOWTH, BB8T0BIHG AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HATH. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOB, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION 

FOR IMPROVING ft BEAUTIFYING THX COMPLEXION AID fUE 


The following is a brief notice of some of its Principal Virtues, as a mild, 
stimulative, coRRECTivx, and PRESIRVATIVB agent, for the Hair. The 
subject is more fully treated in a small Pamphlet which accompanies each 
bottle of Rowlands' Macassar Oil, and wherein important hints and adrice 
will be found on the Cultu&x or thx Hair or Infancy, and on its preser¬ 
vation and beauty through the several stages or human life. 

INFANCY.—It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the 
head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sustains it 
in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy rigour, silky softness, and 
luxuriant redundancy, to the latest period of human life. Genial and puri¬ 
fying, it dispels all scarf and impurity, and renders the use of the fine oomb 
vmecessary. 

CUM> ANN EMBSZ.1.X8BMENT.-In dressing the Hair 
nothing can equal its effect, rendering the Hair so admirably soft that it will 
Ue in any direction, producing beautifully flowing curls, and, by the tran- 
8 cendent lustre it imparts, rendering the ooiyfurb inexpressibly attractive. 

OBEY HAIR.— Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in 
the prevention of Gr ey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the restora¬ 
tion to its original colour. 

BAX.DNE88.—Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly 
shown in cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other 
specifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a complete 
restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE.—After 
indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourishing matter secreted 
at the roots or bulbs of the hair, the Macassar Oil will be found most 
efficacious, both in preserving and in immediately restoring the hair to its 
usual appearance of health with renovated brightness. 

CL IMATE. -This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by 
change of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, from 
the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow, to those of Calcutta and the 
remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every COURT of 
the civilized world ; and the high esteem in which it is universally held, 
together with numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s-; Family 
Bottles (equal to four small) at 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 



CAUTIOW. —To prevent the substitution of Spurious Imitations for the 
genuine article by unprincipled shopkeepers, A. ft. & Sons here add a small 
eopy of their Label (as it appears round the bottle) from the burin of Messrs. 
Perkins, Bacon, ft Petch, the eminent engravers of London. On the 
lower part of the label is the Signature of the Proprietors, in Red Ink, 
“A. ROWLAND ft 80N8.” The whole is covered with a lacework pattern, 
in transparent colourless ink. 


It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for the nme 
object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy purity of compkaw, 
and a conservator of female beauty, in all climates, and during every sage in 
tbc progression of life from youth to age. It has also received the zeakss 
recommendation of the most eminent of the faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the mildest ud 
most balsamic nature, is warranted perfectly innocent and free from mineral 
or other pernicious admixture; operating as a powerful cleanser of the skis, 
it speedily eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other 
Cutaneous defect* 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy vUch 
it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation tad 
removing unsightly eruptions, render it indispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies during the period of nursing and as a wash fe 
infants, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bbk 
winds of winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, 
chilblains, chapped skin, or incidental inflammation, in 
virtues have been long and extensively acknowledged. Its 
purifying and refreshing properties have ensured its 
selection by Royalty and the aristocracy of Europe, 
is universally in high repute, from the sultry climes of un 
to the frozen realms of the Czar. 


CAUTION. — Spurious Articles under the name of " ktK* 
DOR M are frequently offered for sale, containing min mlsAg ; 
gents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their repeoa* 
action endangering health. It is. therefore, imperative oo r«r- 
chas-rs to see that the words “ ROWLAND’S KAITMM® 
are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, in Bed Ink at wM 
on the small copy annexed.— Price 4s. 6d. and 8». H* p 
Bottle* 




SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 

▲ &E lKDtirUNSABLE 

TO PERSONAL ATTRACTION; 

AND TO _ 

HEALTH AND LONGEVITY 

PROPER MASTICATION OF Tfl£ WOP. 


This unique White Powder is of iMj® 
mable value in preserving and BEHTn- 
FYING the Tkstii, SIREXGTHEMFj tfc 
Gums, and in imparting a delicate ns- 
GRANGE to the BREATH. It 
Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
incipient decay, and polishes andpresNrt* 
the enamel, to which it imparts a 


PEARL-LIKE - 

Its Antiseptic and Anti-scorbutic Properties exercise a highly 
and salutary influence; they arrest the farther progress of the decayot x ' 
iuduce a healthy action of the GuMS,and «ause them to assume the hnp»» 
and colour indicative of perfect soundness; while, bv confirming weir 
sion to the Teeth, they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh seat to appw • 
by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. It speedily remorei 
ravages which children sustain in the Teeth owing to the improper m 
sweet and add substances. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. —UNPRINCIPLED SHOPKEEPERS, for the sake of gaining a trifle more profit, vend the most gPUBlOHfr 
COMPOUNDS, nnder the names of M&C&88&T Oil, K&lydor, Odoilto, &c., they copy the labels, bills, advertisements, and 
(substituting fictitious names and addresses for the real) of the original preparations* It is therefore necessary to see that the word ** 
precedes the name of the article on the Wrapper or Label of each. 


SOLS BY THE PROPRIETORS, AT 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDO* 

AND RV PITUlinQmQ A \TT\ T3T7T>T?Tr\ffl?T>C 
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Chiii Am,—The autumn and winter materials are rather remark¬ 
able : the grounds are black, marron, violet, sprigged all over with 
■mall flowers, embroidered in the material. When of good quality, 
they are very rich and thick, and generally the skirt is plain and quite 
nnornamented. A similar style is made in woollen fabrics; and when 
flounces are inadmissible, trimming of guimpe or taffetas are used. 
Chicories of pinked taffetas are used for dresses. A dress of marron 
taffetas was trimmed on body, skirt, and sleeves by chioorlee of black 
taffetas. Oasaques are also trimmed with them ; but they are all black. 
For negligt wear, many skirts are made separate, with little Zouave 
jacket of the same, and waistcoat; one of pearl grey cachemire had 
three bands of currant colour taffetas from top to bottom of the skirt, 
narrow at the waist, and gradually widening to the bottom, and be¬ 
tween each band a row of buttons of currant colour taffetas; the 
jacket similarly edged, and a braid on each seam ; wide sleeves, with 
cuffs of the taffetas, and buttons on the waistcoat to match. These 
jackets or vestes are open in front, and rounded, shewing the waistcoat. 
The chemisettes Suisses will be much worn in the house this winter in 
Paris, of line flannel, either red or white ; the body is very wide and 
full, falling on the ceinture as the chemisettes of little boys, the sleeves 
wide, closing with wristband. They may be worn with any skirts, and 
with or without casaque, though one of velvet makes the costume 
more complete. 

Woollen materials are much in fashion, and so handsome and well 
chosen that they quite rival the cheap silks. The novelties among 
the latter are reps of one colour, grenat, black, green, marron. pope- 
fines of every kind in small sprigs, which is the newest and most 
elegant style for indoor wear and robes de chambre. No dresses of 
fight colours are worn of a morning, nor flounces in great number. 
Dresses of black violet or marron moire are ornamented by velvet cut 
bias from the piece ; both skirt and body are trimmed in front, but 
with velvet of the same colour. Black silks with Pompadour flowers 
are very rich. Black taffetas are always worn; indeed, black was 
never more fashionable. One of {pros grains had a flounce put on in 
large plaits, as the skirt. Wide bias velvet trimmed the flounce, with 
a small black lace ruche ; the flounce was similarly headed, as well as 
the body and sleeves, the sleeve of the pagoda form, straight and open, 
ornamented by a lar$e noeud of black velvet; these noeuds are lined 
with stiff tulle, which supports and retains their freshness. Lace 
flounces also are lined with crape or tulle. Trimmings of velvet or 
of black taffetas will be much used on dresses. 

Braid and guimpes are always used on outdoor costumes, as well as 
dresses; the latter have the bodies ornamented with guimpes, and 
often the fronts of the dress and the shoulders. The Imperial guimpe 
is a wide band in the fan form, put on from the top of the body to the 
bottom of the skirt, of point d'Espaone, and should be placed on robes 
of the Gabrielle form; the cuffs of the sleeves are very wide, as well 
as the noeud at the waist. Another is the Swiss style, the body being 
either high or low, and a guimpe and sleeves of muslin under pussies. 
This style is much used, particularly by young ladies. Berthes, pines, 
and noeuds of point d'Espagne are all in use, and black lace aooords 
very well with it* 

For morning visits, a dress of moire antique was of the Gabrielle 
form, the sleeves closing narrow at the bottom, and with two bouillons 
at the top, the trimmings very rich, of guimpe and bugles. Another 
dress, of Mack silks, with several flounces was trimmed with white, 
the body and sleeves to match. 

Ball dresses will be much ornamented with lace; those of tarlatane 
or tulle will be with bouillonnls with no other ornament than two or 
three noeuds. These dresses are particularly suited for young persons. 
Artificial flowers also ornament the handsomest dresses; long training 
bouquets are used for them; For grandee soirles, the fronts of the 
dresses are covered with lace, making a little variation from the 
flounces. Lace is always the most elegant of all trimmings. 

As a cold winter is predicted, furs will be in great demand; large 


manteaux of velvet trimmed with marten are very handsome; the 
Astracan is also in vogue for paletots of velours de lame; and buttons 
encircled with fur form a novel ornament for confections or dresses. 

Children's dresses are very pretty this season; the little skirt, with 
casaque of velvet and grey, black, or marron skirts are very fashion¬ 
able for home wear. Some of the little girls' frocks are very pretty. 
The robe Princesse is of pearl grey Irish poplin, braided with marron 
colour. The body, skirt, epaulets, and revers are all braided; the 
same in black on blue or currant colour. Bed is very fashionable for 
children; scarcely any juvenile costume is without red in some form 
or other. 8kirts of pope line or fine woollen materials are often trim¬ 
med with a band of velvet or worsted in red; for silks and popelines, 
a very wide band of taffetas forms a very pretty trimming. Very 
pretty drawn silk bonnets are made for young ladies; the colours pre¬ 
ferred are green, violet, mauve, blue and pink. 

Very handsome pelerines are made of guipure or guimpe, to orna¬ 
ment the manteaux and casaques, a style almost indispensable, for the 
paletot will not be worn without a pelerine, and the pardessus will also 
nave them. Our model is of one for a young lady's manteau. 

Llama lace is much used, as well as Cambray lace. To satisfy the 
present taste ? some paletots and burnouses of cloth are braided with 
gold; but it is not very generally used. Pardessus of velvet are of very 
pretty form ; some are in folds behind, with square pelerines trimmed 
with Chantilly or guipure, others are of the pelisse form, or paletot 
for young persons. Some prefer the casaque, or something similar, in 
folds behind, and not marking the waist in front. The casaques for 

n ladies are of black material, silk mate, glacl silk not being used 
is purpose. The casaque is slightly wadded, and lined with 
white or colours. Pardessus and manteaux of velvet are also lined 
with amaranth, violet or gold colour. Mantelets and shawls of lace 
are still seen with deep falls, and a small taffetas ruohe, or one of 
narrow lace, with heading to each. Chicories of pinked taffetas are 
very often used on mantelets as well as dresses. 

Paletots will be decidedly worn, nor will pardessus be relinquished, 
and long manteaux of velvet, richly trimmed with lace or guipure, and 
plissl at the top. 

A new colour for bonnets is called Abeille ; it partakes of the han- 
neton and marron dorl. With velvet bonnets of this oolour, the 
strings are of velvet of the same colour. Black taffetas is also fashion¬ 
able. Capotes, made partly of black taffetas and partly of velvet, are 
very pretty; noeuds ox laoe in the centre, and a white feather drooping 
lightly at the side; sometimes a bunch of feathers is placed in the 
centre of the bonnet. Light colours are very little used this season. 
Black ribbons, black bonnets, or of two colours, one being black, as 
black taffetas and velvet of roval blue: mauve, green, the brides being 
black. For simple toilette, a black silk bonnet, with a rose inside, or 
cerise velvet, is both elegant and pretty. A bonnet of black and cur¬ 
rant colour velvet was ornamented with black laoe, so arranged as to 
shew the currant colour through. Others are quilted, either straight 
or in lozenges, the quiltings being of coloured silk ; the bavolets am 
all rather deep, and with headings. Soft crowns divide favour with 
round ones. The form oontinues rather larger, that is, deep over the 
forehead and spread at the sides, and all are much ornamented on the 
forehead with flowers, ribbon, or velvet, in various styles. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE l.—Carriage Dress.—Robe of moire, with broad plissl at 
the bottom of the skirt. Manteau ch&le of black velvet, with hood 
fined with quilted satin. Hat of black straw and velvet, with long 
white feather. 

Child?a Dress.—Frock with Zouave jacket, trimmed with galons open 
in front, showing chemisette of muslin. 

Mamina Drees ,—Robe of droguet, high waistcoat body with Zouave 
jacket and loose open sleeves; a chicoree of taffetas in two rows on 
the body is continued down the skirt, rounding off below the knee 
encircles the back of the skirt. Coiffure of hair in ringlets. 
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PLATE II.—Evening Dress.— Robe of manve tarlatan* ; tha skirl 
is entirely covered by bouillons alternately large and email, and berthe 
of bouillons on the body. The hair if in ringlets, with diadem of 
flowers. . , 

Dinner Dress.— Bobe ofbfocb* silk, with low body covered by a 
fichu of black dace over pink crane, open en coeur and Crossing at the 
waist; the sleeves are formed of a succession of bouillons ; the hair is 
in ringlets. 

Ball Dress.— Robe of amber taffetas, over which is a short skirt of 
black lace surmounting three black lace flounces put on in ffefttons, 
with ribbon headings and uoeuds of points d* Espagne at each point. 
Bertha to correspond ceinture of broad ribbon with noeud and ends. 
Coiffure 4 1*Eugenie, with small wreath. 

PLATE III.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of taffetas and pelisse of 
black silk, ornamented by pliss6es of ribbon on the body, skirt, and 
sleeves, which are very large, and liued with amber satin. Bonnet of 
amaranth velvet and black lace. 

Little Girl's Dress .—Pelisse of popeline, ornamented by taffetas of 
the same colour, quilted, forming pelerine on the body, and continued 
down the centre of the skirt and round the bottom, also forming revere 
on the sleeves. Felt hat, with feather. 

Promenade Dress .—Robe of moire, ornamented by bands of velvet 
en bials. Pelisse of Velours de laine, ornamented with buttons and 
narrow black velvet, the sleeves with deep pointed ouff. Bonnet of 
taffetas and velvet; a wreath of flowers across the forehead meets the 
bouquet at the side of the bonnet. 

PlATB Vf.—Uomina Toilette. —Robe of Magenta moire antique, 
trimmed with black velvet guimp and buttons. It is made with 
pockets on each side, and the body and skirt in one piece. Collar and 
sleeves of white lace. Head-dress of black lace, trimmed with Magenta 
flowers. 


Christmas Presents.—' The charity which arises from the spirit 
of forgiveness, and the love engendered by the cultivation of kindly 
feelings, is so contagious in its influence, and so pleasing in its results, 
that the man who would refuse to respond to them, must be looked 
upon aa a churl of no common magnitude. Hence the universal joy 
with which Christinas is hailed among all classes of the people; for 
i no one likes to be looked upon as an exception on such a joyous 
occasion—one on which the members of all families meet around the 
parental board, however they may be separated during the previous 
months of the year. From the sovereign in the palace down to the 
humblest peasant in the cottage, some hospitality is sure to be mani¬ 
fested at Christmas ; and, while there is feasting among the wealthy, 
there is so much consideration felt for the poor that no one it neg¬ 
lected, unless their circumstances be wholly unknown to their neigh¬ 
bours. The workhouse and the prison are not even forgotten. 
Paupers partake of puddings and pies, and once, at least, in a year, 
prisoners experience a relaxation of the harshness of the prison fare. 
No doubt, too, among the young, the most kindly feelings are pro¬ 
moted in the midst of their sports and pastimes. Under the mistletoe 
many kind words are said; ind the language of the eye and of the 
band supplies the want of sweet words from the t lipe. Under the 
influence of this genial season, friendships become stronger, acquaint¬ 
anceships become warmer, atid ripen into friendship, and love assumes 
a more pleasing and sacred hoe; and we forgive and forget the bills 
of Christmas (which must be paid some time or other), for the 
pleasure of those delightful feelings, which are sure to be produced 
by the interchange of kind offices and welcomes, which accompany its 
annual return. The almost insuperable difficulty so frequently ex- 
! penanced in the selection of an appropriate article for presentation 
; for a Birthday or a Christmas present or a New Year's gift, which 

| Will fully convey, in an acceptable, attractive, and useful form, 

the kindly intention of the giver, and, at the same time, merit the 
appreciation and regard of the recipient, is new entirely removed by 
an inspection of the varied and most attractive Manufactures dis- 
I played in the magnificent show-rooms of Mr. Mechi's establishments, 
112, Regent-street; 4, Leadenhall-street, London; and at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, consisting of the newest and choicest patterns in 
| ladies' and gentlemen’s dressing-cases, work-boxes, writing-desks, 
dressing and carriage bags, ink-stands, bagatelie-tables, caskets, tazzas, 
French bronzes, and bijoux of the newest and most novel description. 
The papier mactid departments present a large variety of the most 
beautiful designs in work-tables, chess-tables, desks, blotting-cases, 
ink-stands, tea-trays, pole-screens, teapoys, envelope-eases, muiti- 
formias, cabinets, tea chests and caddies, jewel boxes, &c., table and 
cutlery of every description. ] 


Demi- Toilette. —Dress tf lavender silk trimmed with black velvet. 
Collar and cuft of lace. The hair ia dressed with curia and braids. 

Evening Dress. —Of t&rtau silk. The opera cape of white Cache- 
mire striped with gold; it also haa gold tassels at the hood. The hair 
is dressed with a Wreath of flowers. 

PLATB V.—Head-dress of black velvet rolesux, trimmed with gold 
and china-asters. 

Second ditto composed of a wreath of golden and scarlet flowers, sad 
a buneb of long grass pendant on one side. 

Promenade bonnet of grey straw, with a curtain of the same. Its 
trimmed with Magenta ribbon and black blond. 

Second ditto of blue velvet, trimmed with white satin ribbon sod 
small bows of the same. 

Carriage bonnet of pink satin and black velvet, trimmed with large 
pink flowers placed across the front. 

Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with a ruche of bows and Isoe round 
the back, and narrow velvet on the top. 

Second ditto of net, trimmed with blue ribbon and a white flower. 

Dress cap of blond, trimmed with scarlet ribbon and narrow black 
velvet. 

Habit-shirt to wear with an evening dress of white net made in puff, 
with insertion trimmed with narrow velvet. 

White sleeve of tulle, trimmed with pink goffered ribbon. 

Second ditto of muslin, with frills of the same, edged with green 
satin ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The precent Model is of a Pelerine, adapted for a young bdj*! 
manteaux. It consists of two pieces joined at the shoulder, the beck 
piece being deeper than the front. 


EEYIEW. 

The Strange, Surprising Adventures qf the Venerable Oooroo 
Simple, and his Five Disciples , Noodle , Doodle , Wiseacre, 
Zany, and Foozle. With Fifty Illustrations by Alfred 
Crowquill. (Triibner and Co.) 

This is the third Christmas Annual which has been issued 
by Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Paternoster Row, and is web 
worthy, in all respects, to stand by the side of its famous 
predecessors, the Travels qf Baron Munchausen , and the 
Adventures of Fulenspiegel , or Tyll Otolglass. Like them, it 
is profusely illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, is elegantly 
bound, and got up in all the luxury of type and paper, which, 
of itself, is always the first charm upon taking up a volume 
intended to occupy the elegant leisure of refined taste. 

The story is full of quaint humour and drollery, which 
never flag from one end of the tale to the other, but start 
up when least expected, with that genuine raciness which 
gives the true seasoning to those Merrie Tales which so de¬ 
lighted our ancestors in the days of Queen Elizabeth, when 
Spencer, Sidney, and Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, and 
Bacon, were the wits who met at Dame Quickley’s, at the 
“ Boar’s Head ” in East Cheap, to discuss sack, crack “ mer¬ 
rie and conceited jests,” and season their discourse with 
“ quips and quiddities,” the faint shadows of which yet add 
a charm to the writings of each. 

Those Merrie Tales themselves sprang out of Eastern 
stories, like this of the Venerable Gooroo Simple , the origin 
of which is lost in the most remote antiquity, when Europe 
itself was little better than a name, ana Great Britain, if 
known at all, was looked upon aa the inhospitable barrier of 
the far West, and the region of perennial snow. All thanks, 
then, to Messrs. Triibner, who have resuscitated these 
thoroughly pleasant and quaintly droll “ strange, surprising 
Adventures,” for our amusement at this festive season of the 
year; for they are eminently adapted, in the words of the 
publishers, “ to cheer up many a Christmas fireside.” 

As a Christmas present, this elegant volume cannot fail to 
be everywhere acceptable; and many a heatty laugh will 
reward the perusal of the story, both oy old and joung; 
whilst the introduction and notes, in pleasant and lively gos¬ 
sip, cannot fail to convey much curious and interesting infor¬ 
mation respecting the manners and customs of the East, 
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which could only be gleaned from dry and leas inviting 
tolumes, and which, in the present altered state of onr 
Indian empire, possesses an absorbing interest for all who 
have friends in that far distant land, or contemplate making 
it the future field of their activity. 

It would be alike unfair to the reader and the publisher to 
give lengthened extracts from a volume like tne present, 
instead of that, we cordially recommend it to our readers, 
assuring them that, whether as a present to a friend, or as an 
ornament for the drawing-room table, they cannot do better 
than secure a copy of it, filled as it is to overflowing with 
rich and racy specimens of Eastern wit and humour, which, 
though irresistibly laughable in themselves, yet are based 
upon a quiet vein of philosophy as a pleasing under-ourrent, 
and a valuable source of information. 

Vie cannot, however, close the volume without calling the 
attention of our fair readers to an interesting description of 
the dresses of Hindoo ladies, which they wul find at page 
209, and which, graceful as the costume of any nation, are m 
no way indebted to the aid of needle or scissors for the 
artistic form they are made to assume. 

The Lady's Illustrated Almanack for 1861. London! 88, 
Fleet Street. 

This almanack maintains its popularity of the past, and it 
will be found in its present issue to be a useful and instruc- 
tire year-book. Its contents are varied, comprising a variety 
of splendid engravings, an original Christmas Tale, elegant 
work-table patterns, suggestions how to work lace, preserve 
the colour of dresses, as well as shewing how to send light 
and warmth into the dwellings of the poor, in proof of which 
we give an extract, entitled “ Bich ana Poor :— 

44 It hsa been well said that one half of the world does not know 
how the other half lives; and this is especially true at a cold and 
inclement season of the year, when all the luxurious appliances that 
wealth can purchase scarcely make our dwellings warm and comfort- 
sble throughout, when we shiver if a door stauds ajar, and become 
benumbed with cold if we linger for a few minutes in a fireless room. 

I It is really surprising that the poor complain so little, considering the 
|| slight and pervious nature of their houses, the want of fuel, and the 
scarcity of common necessaries, from which they too often suffer dur¬ 
ing long and severe winters. Our illustrations, taken from 4 The 
History of a Muff/ well represent the contrast between the winter of 
the rich and that of the poor—the season for the lady to display her 
costly furs and warm and graceful wrappings; the season for her 
poverty-stricken neighbour to shiver in the scantiest apparel, happy 
if, as in this instance, she can boast a moth-eaten mockery of a muff. 

u We have all heard the story of the princess who, when informed 
that many persons had died from insufficient food during a season of 
scarcity, wondered that they did not prefer to live upon bread and 
cheese; and this oft-told tale, though it sounds exaggerated, does not 
suggest a much greater amount of ignorance respecting the sufferings 
of the poor than really exists in many instances among the higher 
classes. We remember in our juveuiie days being made to repeat a 
certain 4 moral song/ familiar in most nurseries a quartet of a century 
•go, and beginning— 

' Whene'er I take mj walks abtoad,' 

to which we conceived a strong antipathy, feeling that it embodied 
something hard and unjust. And so it does. The be-flounced and 
bc-ringletted little one, taking its walk abroad, under nurse's watch¬ 
ful eye, looks out (in the moral song) at the ill-fed and half-clad chil¬ 
dren in the street with an agreeable seuse of the contrast between 
their wretchedness and its own comfort, and blesses the goodness of 
Providence who has bestowed upon it so different a lot. Certainly, it 
it quite right to teach children to be thankful for all the good gifts of 
their Creator; but, in glancing at the contrast between their abun¬ 
dance and the destitution of others, the feeling ought to be one of 
compassion and sadness, rather than of exultation at the difference. 
The feeling of envy with which the small fry of Belgravia Occasionally 
ssem to eye their unwashed and unnurteried contemporaries, allowed 
to run wild at their own sweet will, and to 4 play in the pretty .mud/ 
is better than this. 

44 After all, poverty, or comparative poverty, is a necessity, in our own 


country end In all others ; and, as such, we must accept it, for * the 
poor shall never cease out of the earth/ and even were that equalisa¬ 
tion of property of which some have dreamed to be realised, the 
balance wonld not be preserved—some would soon fell, and others 
would as certainly rise. Accepting, then, this state of things as 
natural and inevitable, let us try as far as we can to soften the evils 
of poverty by kindness and consideration, and especially, if we ere 
able to spare anything for those less fortunate than ourselves, let us 
not inquire too curiously about their creed of nation, remembering the 
significant answer once given by a divine voice to the naftow ques^ 
tlon, 4 Who is my neighbour ?’ 

** The glorious vegetation of e past age, when the earth was yet 
newly created, exists now in the form of fuel, to cheer and brighten 
our homes; those grand old trees are changed to coal; and we burn 
for daily use the trees of Paradise. But who shell say what rich fruit 
those black end sapless branches yet may bear for yon who, by their 
meant, send light and warmth into the poor man’s dwelling. 

" Bo shall your name on wings of flame 
From gladdened hearths arise, 

So shall they bear you golden fruit, 

Those trees of Paradise/' 


The Art ot Diking. —"Let me see glittering plate, a damask 
table-cloth snowy white, end good crystal/’ said a well known epicure, 
44 and then I feel pretty sure of seeing a good dinner.” These are 
certainly 44 the three graces ” of a well ordered table. Upon them 
the eye always rests lovingly, and they seem in truth to furnish some 
guarantees of a well-served meal. Happily in our day the first of 
these requisites to dinner-going is not confined to the rich, but may 
be seoured by persons of moderate fortunes. Electro plate 44 sets off” 
a table as perfectly as silver, and you have all the beauty of the more 
costly material, without the anxiety and risk which often attends its 
possession. The extensive demand for this comparatively new branch 
of manufacture has led to corresponding efforts on the part of the 
producer, end now in point of artistic effect and geueral appearance 
there is little to choose between silver and its imitation. Among the 
most energetio and successful in their attempts to perfect the process 
and productions are Messrs. Mappin Brothers, who claim that they 
can and do submit to their customers the largest stock in the world. 
This is a proud boast, nor is it, we believe, indulged in without reason. 
For richness and variety their electro-plated goods are certainly not 
to be surpassed, and their only London show-rooms, at King William- 
Street, London Bridge, City, are becoming one of the tights of 
London to connoiseurt in art, and admirers of the beautiful. 

Mourning. —It is a new and strange experience to many when 
the enrtain of eternity falls betweeu them and the object of their love. 
At such a period some kind hand is needed to guide to a respectable 
establishment, so that no advantage should be taken of the feelings, 
often keenly wrought upon, to sell at a large profit an inferior article. 
Messrs. Jay, Regent Street, of whom we can make honourable 
mention, announce they have had several new materials for winter 
wear manufactured expressly for their Mourning Department. These 
textures, we believe, are well Adapted to the purpose for which they 
have been manufactured, and the prices are lower than are usually 
charged for mourning fabrics. 


HUDUSI, THE DOUBTER. 

On this day a cause was being heard, and, although weighty reasons 
had already decided the verdict, still, projbrma, the witnesses on both 
sides were examined; one of these, upon being asked whether he 
witnessed the proceedings, replied, " That he had no doubt, but there 
was doubt on the subject; but that he doubted whether the doubts 
were correct.” 

44 Doubt—no donbt—what is all this ? do you laugh at our beards ?” 
said Mustapha sternly, who always made a show of justice. 44 Is it 
the fact or not ?” 

44 Your highness, I seldom met a fact, as it is called, without having 
half a dozen doubts hanging to it,” replied the man: 44 1 will not, 
therefore, make any assertion without the reservation of a doubt.” 

44 Answer me plainly,” replied the vixier, 44 or the ferashes end 
bamboo will be busy with you very shortly. Did you see the money 
paid ?” 
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“ I believe, as much as I can believe anything in this world, that I 
did aee the money paid ; bnt I donbt the ram, and I doubt the metal, 
and I have also my other doubta. May it please your highness, I am 
an unfortunate man, I have been under the influence of doubts from 
my birth; and it has become a disease which will only end with my 
existence. I always doubt a fact, unless— 1 ’ 

, “ What does the ass say ? What is all this but bosh ?—nothing. 

Let him have a fact.” 

The pacha gave the sign—the ferashes appeared—the man was 
thrown, and received fifty blows of the bastinado. The pacha then 
commanded them to desist. “ Now, by onr beard, is it not a fact 
that you have received the bastinado ? If you still doubt the fact, we 
will proceed.” 

“ The fact is beyond a doubt,” replied the man, prostrating himself. 
44 Bnt excuse me, your sublime highness, if I do continue to assert 
that I cannot always acknowledge a fact, without such undeniable 
proofs as your wisdom has been pleased to bring forward. If your 
highness were to hear the history of my life, you would then allow 
that I have cause to doubt.” 

“ History of bis life 1 Mustapha, we shall have a story.” 

44 Another fifty blows on his feet would remove all his doubts, your 
highness,” replied Mustapha. 

44 Yes; but then he will be beaten out of his story. No, no; let 
him be taken away till the evening, and then we shall see how he will 
make out his case.” 

Mustapha gave directions, in obedience to the wish of the pacha. 
In the evening, as soon as they lighted their pipes, the man was 
ordered in, and, in consideration of his swelled feet, was permitted to 
sit down, that he might be the more at ease when he narrated his 
story, which was as follows s 

44 My name is Hudusi. Of my parents I can say little. My father 
asserted that be was the bravest janissary in the sultan's employ, and 
had greatly distinguished himself. He was always talking of Rustam, 
as being a fool compared to him; of the number of battles he had 
fought, and of the wounds which he had received in leading his corps 
on all desperate occasions ; but as my father often bathed before me, 
and the only wound I could ever perceive was one on his back, when 
he spoke of his bravery I very much doubted the fact. 

44 When I was grown up, my father wanted me to enrol myself in 
the corps of janissaries, and become a lion-killer like himself. I 
remonstrated, bnt in vain; he applied, and I was accepted, and 
received the mark on my arm which constituted me a janissary. I 
put on the dress, swaggered and bullied with many other young men 
of my acquaintance, who were all ready, as they swore, to eat their 
enemies alive, and who curled their moustaches, to prove the truth of 
what they said. We were dispatched to quell a rebellious pacha; we 
bore down upon his troops with a tremendous shout, supposing to 
frighten them ; but, as they stood their ground and would not run, we 
did, leaving those who were not so wise to be cut to pieces. After 
this, when any of my companions talked of their bravery, or my 
father declared that he should be soon promoted to the rank of a 
spahi, and that I was a lion’s whelp, I very much doubted the fact. 

44 1 have heard it observed,” continued Hudusi, 44 that the sudden 
possession of gold will make a brave man cautions, and he who is not 
brave, still more dastardly than he was before. It certainly was the 
case with me; my five hundred pieces of gold had such an effect, 
that everything in the shape of valour oozed out at my fingers' ends. 
I reflected again, and the result was, that I determined to have nothing 
more to do with the business, and that neither the sultan nor the 
pacha should be the better for my exertions. That night we made a 
sally, and, as I was considered a prodigy of valour, I was one of those 
who were ordered to lead on my troop. I curled my moustaches, swore 
I would not leave a janissary alive, flourished my sdmiter, marched 
out at the head of my troop, and then took to my heels, and in two 
days arrived safely at my mother's house. 

44 1 did not remain long at home, as it was my duty to appear to 
return to my corps. This I had resolved never more to do. I re* 
fleeted that a life of quiet and ease was best suited to my disposition, 
and I resolved to join some religious sect. Before I quitted my 
mother's roof I gave her thirty sequins, which she was most thankful 
for, as she was in straitened circumstances. 4 Ah !' cried she, as she 
wrapped up the money carefully in a piece of rag, 4 if you could only 
have brought back your poor father's head, Hudusi 1' I might have 
told her that she had. just received what I sold it for—but I thought 
it just as well to say nothing about it, so I embraced her and departed. 

44 There were a sort of dervishes, who had taken up their quarters 
about seven miles from the village where my mother resided, and as 


they never remained long in one place, I hastened to join them. Os 
my arrival, I requested to speak with their chief; and imagining that 
I was come with the request of prayers to be offered up on behalf of 
some wished-for object, I was admitted. 

44 Khoda thefa midched —God gives relief,' said the old man. 4 Whit 
wishest thou, my son ? Khoeh amedeed —you are welcome.' 

44 1 stated my wish to enter into the sect, from a religions feeling, 
and requested that I might be permitted. 

44 1 received my dress, took an oath of secresy, and was tatrodned 
to my companions, whom I soon found to be a set of dissolute fellows, 
indulging in every vice, and laughing at every virtue; living in idle¬ 
ness and by the contributions made to them by tbe people, who 
firmly believed in their pretended sanctity. The old man with the 
white beard, who was their chief, had oujtlived his appetite far the 
vices of youth, and fallen into the vices of age—a love of nosey, 
which was insatiable. I must acknowledge that the compuy ud 
mode of living were more to my satisfaction than the vigils, hud bn, 
and constant prayer, with which the old man had threatened me whes 
I proposed to enter the community, and I soon became an adept in 
dissimulation and hypocrisy, and a great favourite with my brethren. 

44 1 ought to have observed to your sublimity, that the sect of der¬ 
vishes, of which I had become a member, were then deuguted 
howling dervishes ! all our religion consisted in howling like jackals or 
hyenas, with all our might, until we fell down in real or pretended 
convulsions. My howl was considered as the most appalling and un¬ 
earthly that was ever heard, and, of course, my sanctity was increased 
in proportion. I had not joined more than ten days, when they con¬ 
tinued their route, and after a week of very profitable travdHag, 
paaaed through Constantinople, crossed tbe Bosphorus, and regaiaed 
their place of domiciliation, and were received with great joy by the 
inhabitants, to whom the old chief and many others of onr troop were 
well known. 

44 But I became tired of the life of a howling dervish. I therefore 
set up one last, long, final howl, to let my senior know that I was 
resent, and then immediately became absent. I hastened to the 
azaar, and purchasing here and there—at one place a vest, st another 
a shawl, and at another a turban ; I threw off my dresa of a dervish, 
hastened to the bath, and after a few minutes under the barber, came 
out like a butterfly from its dark shell. No one could have recognised 
in the spruce young Turk, the filthy dervish. 

(To be continued.) 


Russian Travelling. —It is singular that, notwithstsaffiag the 
detestable way in which the posting arrangements of the country are 
managed, there ia no point upon which Ruaaiana pride themselves 
more highly than upoh the facilities which they allege exist for 
travelling. I have seldom been in tbe company of a Russian more 
than a few minutes without his asking me whether I did not consder 
that posting in Russia was unequalled in the world—since it combined 
at the same time comfort with economy, and safety with rapidity. 
Upon which I reply, that 44 1 can discover no comfort in a room in i 
post-hut, with a mud floor, no window, and no furniture.” 44 What!” 
taya he, amazed, 14 you surely don't get out at the post houses ?* 
Well, I admit the economy of the system, but demnr to the ides of its 
being safe travelling, as sundry visions of broken-down wheels and steep* 
ravines rise before me. My Russian friend triumphantly informs me, 
that 44 he has just accomplished twelve thousand vents in three months 
without an accident.” 44 Or getting out at a post-house?” 41 Of 
coarse not 1 Why should I get out at a post-station, when 1 have got 
a comfortable carriage to sleep in ?” 44 Well, at any rate you will 

allow that the delays for horses are most annoying, and tbe station- 
masters very insolent ? The travelling is only rapid when absolutely 
en route .” “ Ah! for you strangers it is impossible to get hones—if 
you don't speak the language, you will be both chested and insnltsd; 
but it is very different with us, who know ttput, to menage rack 
canaille , blows, and not roubles, ought to be abundantly bestowed!” 
And so my opponent walks proudly off, satisfied that—became be km 
journeyed twelve thousand versts in three months, daring which time 
he has thrashed, on an average, twelve station-keepers a day, lived 
entirely on black bread, slept every night in his carriage, and never 
changed his clothes—-the comforts of travelling in his country are un¬ 
equalled in the world. 
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ROYAL 


NOBILITY OF 


AND VMXVEB«AU.T HELD IN BZOH BCTEEN, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

NEW YEAR’S ©SETS. 

Christmas has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hospitality from the many charming socialities connected with it. The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to adyantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased 
attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festiye season that 

ftOWLAVB’S AUXILIARIES OP HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in its decoratire charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give thea» 
Celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

ELEOANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 



A few word!s on the merits of these admired Specifies will doubtless be appreciated in the present instance 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HAS; 

And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl, and if W 
only known SPECIFIC capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attracthreMS dnkg 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

! Price 8s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and 21s. per Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

A BALMY,'OD i: HPEBOUS, CREAMY LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOB SAFETY IN APPLICATION At 

UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and delicacy whioh it induces of the Hands and Arms, its Cftp*b$ty ^ 
soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

xmxspsxrsABZiS to evert toxx.et< 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 


A White Powder, compounded of the ehoiceet and moet reeberebd ingredient* of the Oriental Herbal, and of teeNiuth 

value In 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
STRENGTHENING the gums, 

AND IN CIVINC A DELICATE FRACRANCE TO THE BREATH. 


Price 2s. 9d. per Box, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boclitard rag Itaukxs, 28rA December, 1860. 

Cnikl AVIS,—Satin, moires, relrets, are always fashionable during 
the winter season. though they cannot be considered among the novel- 
ties; these are all of very thick texture, double cord. Imperial satin 
as thick as the richest Telret, and of various colours, black, white, 
wue, red, and pomegranate, which is a new tint, superior to any yet 
produced; the Imperial satin m either in rich designs embroidered in 
‘eria* 
bite. 

and white, on which are black stars—taffetas' N babel, these very 
rich thick materials are without trimming, lace b the only thing that 
could be used over them, and then it should be rery handsome ; the 
aine applies to other materials, particularly for black grounds or 
coloured, with sprigs of flowers on them, rery rich guimpcs are used 
j® carriage dretses, and for demi-toilette. Ball dresses will be of tulle 
some of booillonnes of tulle, or with several skirts ornamented 
with dentelle d’or, plats of gold and spangles, the guimpes prepared 
for them are particularly splendid, the rich dentUles d'or grelots, 
wheat, plats of gold and silver, gold guipure, spotted tulle, etc., 
formerly gold and silver were only used for splendid attire, but of late 
yean they have both been commonly used on ball dresses; it is but 
Brely a toilette b seen without some gold, even on dress caps the velvet 
Hewers have the centres of gold and often the foliage. 

Gnhnpes are much used to ornament dresses and manteaux of velvet, 
®®d plain materials are seldom without them ; it b no longer a simple 
Httle trimming, but forms a parure of itself, rivalling lace ; it is made 
in pines and plaques of every colour, violet and black, marron and 
bbck. groseille ana black and of pyramidal form, placed on the front of 
the skirts on black velvet; these plaques of violet and black are put on 
cn tablier seven, five, etc., gradually diminishing to the top of the 
cody for manteaux and all out-door costumes, even if lace b used, it b 
J*sded by guimpe. Pelerines entirely made of guimpe with deep 
fr inges , or in Oriental designs, are preferred for manteaux of velvet. 

<urs will be a good deal worn this winter; it is used to trim manteaux, 
PBctots, robes de chambre, and in-door casaques, the cheapest is the 
American vison and black or grey Astracan, the marten and sable : 
ermine b reserved for evening costumes, having the best effect by 
candle-light; swan's down b used for the opera cloaks of young ladies, 
‘b simplicity being so suitable for that use. 

.The fashion b tolerably decided as to the make of bodies, all are 
high, many of the Gabrielle form without having the waist defined in 
front and without ceinture, but rather different from last yew's; the 
present style suits all figures and all toilettes, forming long casaque, 
increasing by gores to the bottom, from under the arm it is in large 
plsits as other dresses, the body high, exactly the same behind, plain 


toilettes are open and wide; for demi-toilette two styles prevail, those 
*ith elbow having jockeys, and revers open behind. 

A Robe Imperatrice of violet taffetas, a gros grains had the bottom 
of the skirt trimmed with a wide band of violet velvet, edged by a 
■®*U one of black pluche, and about the middle of the skirt a deep 
P»ss6 of violet velvet also edged with bbek pluche. the corsage was 


the sleeves with revers of velvet fluted with a narrow black pluche. 
As the skirts are being gradually reduced, we recommend for adoption 
Kemrs. W. 8. and C. H. Thomson's patent crinoline skirts, contract- 
mg and expanding according to the extent of the skirts worn. These 
light, elegant, and so nicely finished that they will ultimately 
"Apersede all others which claim superiority, but must yield the palm 
to Messrs. Thomson’s skirts, under her Majesty's royal patent, as they 
«*re been pronounced to be the lightest and best in the world, and 
known ana worn by the leading circles of society in Parb, London, 
*®d America. 

The present style of dress for children is, for little hoys, the paletot 
Basse and the round togue, with deep border of velours; dresses for 1 
little girb are of popeline braided, or of silk, and like the little hoys, 
the togue or round nat bordered with velvet, either bbek or coloured | 


with black feather; for boys it b the aigrette iu the centre of the 
forehead. 

For young ladies the easaqne paletot is preferred; the casaaue with 
three seams Dehind partially fitting to the waist, forms paletot in front, 
having pockets ana sleeves with revers; it is made of bbek silk 
veloutine, and quilted all round the skirt, pockets and sleeves with 
white silk. For carriage wear plisses of velvet arc made of very pretty 
form, these are trimmed with wide guipures on Chantilly lace : thb 


the Urge pelerines of guipure are very fashionable and universally 
worn as well on out-door toilettes as on bodies of dresses both high and 
low; sometimes the pelerine is round trimmed with bee or fringe, 
some are of the fichu form with point in front, but the style preferred 
b the Stole of lace or guipure ; nothing is more graceful or handsome, 
and may be equally worn on the velvet pelisse as are furs over silk 
dresses for demi-toilette, the Stole of guipure reaches to the bottom of 
the dress, it is very wide, entirely covering the body and shoulders. 

The bonnets thb season will be of two distinct kinds, one for neglige. 




strings and a rose and bud mixed with black velvet inside was the sole 
ornament of this much admired bonnet. When the new form of bonnet 
b not exaggerated, it b very pretty and becoming ; a novelty to ob¬ 
served in the brides, which is very elegant when they are of black 
ribbon, which b often the case: the ends have a plaque on them of 
coloured velvet, matching the bonnet; many bonnets are of quilted 
satin, and some materials are sprinkled with gold, silver, or stitched 
with coloured silk; colours continue to be mixed, and the materials also 
frequently ; one with the front of emerald green had a soft crown of 
white satin, inside ruches of white satin with bandeau and noeud of 
green velvet, the brides being abo of green velvet; another of black 
velvet had the crown of white satin and black lace, with two white 
feathers; the ends curling like flakes of snow on a bavolet of black 
velvet lined with white satin, inside a noeud of black velvet, tied by a 
bunch of gold beads. 

DESCRIPTION OF THB ENGRAVING8. 

PLATE I.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of droguet and manteau of 
brown cloth, trimmed with a guimpe torsade, closing it up the centre, 
and forming scroll at each side ; it also edges the pelerine. Bonnet of 
velvet and satin. 

Walking Dress. —Pelisse of black taffetas, ornamented by soutache 
and buttons. The sleeves are with revers, ornamented with bands of 
velvet and soutache as the body and skirt; bonnet of dark blue satin 

Dinner Dress.— Robe of green taffetas, corsage Gabrielle, trimmed 
with black guipure and ribbon, half-long sleeves, with revers. Cein¬ 
ture of velvet, with noeud and long ends; twe rows of guipure, headed 
by ribbon ornaments, the skirt guimpe, and sleeves of embroidered 
muslin, with small ruche round the throat* Coiffure of hair, with 
flowers intermixed with the back hair. a , , 

PLATE II,— Evening Dress.- Robe of taffetas, with low body. 
The skirt is ornamented in the tunic style, with three frills, edged 
with pink fluted ribbon, the haif-long sleeves to correspond, riohu of 
tulle, trimmed with lace and ribbon, guimpe and sleeves of lace. 
Coiffure A1'Eugenie, ornamented with ribbon. ... , . , 

Child's Dress.— Frock of striped droguet, trimmed with velvet and 
guimpe ornaments. Sleeves with revers, and under ones of cambric 
muslin. . 

Carriage Dress.—Robe of taffetas, the body and Airt without divi¬ 
sion at the waist, buttoning from top to bottom. A single flounce, 
with heading at the bottom of the skirt, an d similar ones terminating 
the hell sleeves. Chicor6e forms jockey. B onnet of velvet and satin, 
with flowers. . . ... i 

PLATE III.— Evening Dress.— Robe of m oire, low body, with pele¬ 
rine, berthe of white lace, crossing in front., with rounded ends tying 
behind. The skirt is ornamented by several rows of ribbon ruches. 
The coiffure is the back view of the third Ago re* 

Carriage Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with pel 'isse to match. The skirt 
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is covered by flounces edged with puffings of ribbon, and a row of black 
velvet above.. A trimming composed of black velvet, edged at each 
side with flutings of ribbon, borders the pehsye, end orqamepty th# 
body and sleeves. Bonnet of satin and black laca* 

Ball Dress. —Robe of white taffetas, with alternate flounces of 
white lace and taffetas pinked, put on in festons, with noeuds at the 
points ; the bertjfe to cofrejp^na, C^iffari of hair Jn bfindeaui, ter¬ 
minating in TLn£letS f yritfi buqch of q#ysan|hemums. 

PLATE IV.— Dinner Dress. —Robe of Magenta taffetas, trimmed 
with guimpe of the same colour. The bodice is made open, to show a 
lace habit shirt. The skirt is trimmed with narrqw flounces, edged 
with guimpe, and placed in festoons round the bottom. Comfort of 
flowers and velvet. 

Evening Dress. —Robe of pink silk, made with a wide frill and 
puffings of silk to form a stomacher on the bodice, which is ornamented 
with flowers at the breast and on the sleeves. The skirt is trimmed to 
match. 

DemUToilette^—Bohe of lavender taffetas, trimmed on the bodice, 
which is made square over a muslin habit-shirt, and down the front 

S ith violef velvet, edged with a ruche, The slceyes are fuff, and drawn 
own into a ruche at tne seam, and trimmed with the same. The 
coiffure of violet ribbon 

vMT® V.—Promenade bonnet hjagenta silk and black velvet, 
trjpmiea yrtyh white flowers. 


Second ditto of green satin, covered with black lace, trimmed with 
green nbton, edged with fflond. 

Carriage ponbet of whit# chip, trimmed with blue velvet and rosette 
of the same, of a narrower width. A ruche of quilled ribbon round 
the front, and curtain. 

Seopnd ditto of whit# straw, tnmiped with §rfmsqsi ribbon and vel¬ 
vet, and blac^ blood ; also, a golden-coloured feather on one ride. 

Dress cap of blond, trimmed with pink satin ribbon and flowers. 

Evening cap of lace, and blue ribbon. 

Second ditto of white and black blond, trimmed with orange colour. 

Pelerine of white muslin, trimmed with red satin ribbon. 

Habit shirt of white cambric, with narrow black velvet trimmings, 
with bow of mauve- coloured ribbon. 

White sleeve of net with a pointed cuff of crimson velvet. 

Second ditto of cambric, with puffs, ornamented with a rosette of 
btyck velyet. 


DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The accompanying Model is of a Pelerine pointed before and behind, 
intended to wear over a high or low body, the material regulated 
accordingly, and trimmed with velvet, guipure, etc. 


BEVIEW8. 

The What Not} or Radios 1 Handy Booh for I860. Kent 
ana Co. 

Another year has run its round, and we have before us the 
Yplume ox the What Not for I860. The proprietors may 
look back with pleasure, pnd no doubt they already have the 
profit, on their work, for the year thus concluded to start 
ggain in joyful anticipation, that as they have pleased their 
contributors during the past year, sq their plans for the future 
Will be so. laid out as to coptribpte to tlip instruction of youth 
ag well a# to the profit and amusement of those of mpre 
mature years. This Volume is so interesting and so varied 
m its contents, containing splendid engravings, elegant work- 
table patterns, essays, sketches, prize poems, ana domestic 
receipts, that its monthly iysue must nave pcen anxiously 
looked for; and, such being the case, we suggest to our fair 
readers who have not yet given their orders for the What Not 
to do so at once to prevent disappointment. 

Lectures on the Mountains; or, the Highlands and High• 
landers as they were and as they are . 

Thb author of these little volumes has passed through the 
“Gordon Richmond Banffshire,” and the 44 Strathspey and 
Badenoch Hjghlauds and Highlanders,” and what those 
districts afforded he lias industriously brought together. 
For ow own parts, we care less for the long old legends 
than for lively reminiscences of bygone men and manners. 
Amonfj the latter is an account of the methods and results of 
recruiting ip the Highlands towards the end of the last 
century:— 


HOW THE YOUNG LADIES RAISED A REGIMENT. 

44 Alexander Duke of Gordon, • Th® Cock of the North,’ at thu 
time proprietor of boundless Highland territories, stretching from th< 
Oerman to the Atlantic Ocean, lord lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, and i 
kind, considerate and liberal landlord, ranked first in respect of terri 
torial power and influence. Next to him stood Sir James Grant. 01 
rant, whose personal influence with his clan and people, and as lord 
lieutenant of Inverness-shire, was so great, that in little more that 
one year, he, on the declaration of war with France, raised the 
otratnspey fencibles, numbering 500 men almost all from his owe 
j the 97th re S iment of line, of 1000 men, all in 1792 

? 5 # unparalleled ou the part of any other proprietor 

J be Dukc of ^don raised the Gordon Fencibles 
iWU from hw Highland properties in Strathsvon and Badenoch, and 
L r .,° ra his ^vrlamJ estates. In the raising of these armaments, 
o h families were much aided by the exercise of female influence and 
mfec ions of gallant Highlanders, as was strikingly exemplified in the 
uig of the 92nd Regiment in 1794„ when the young and popular 
arquis of Huntley, a captain in the Guardi, received letters of service 


to raise a regiment, in which he was hacked by his noble mother sod 
fair sisters. In a crowded market at Tomintoul, the centre of ihs 
Gordon Highland estates—dressed in Highland bonnets and feathers, 
tartan scarfs, short tartan petticoats, and pantaloons—ia a circle 
formed by their attendants, appeared some of those young, gay, and 
lovely ladies, afterwards the consorts of docal coronets, and (fenced 
with any young man willing to wear a cockade, to the music of the 
bagpipes—and, at the end of each of their partners a guinea and a 
cockade in the name of King George and Huntley. Candidates fpr 
the honour of a dance crowded around, emulous for the n$xt vacancy; 
qud. in spite of the remonstrances and lamentations of female friends, 
they bounded in rapid succession into the enchanting circle, going in 
as civilians and coming out as soldiers. At the end of the day, iht 
noble marquis and his fair assistants had reason to be satisfied with 
the day's sport—scores of young men, the finest in the fair, hating 
become stricken {Dears), proud, no doubt, come what might, they 
had been partners for once with 4 Nigheau Duchd. Gordon’ (the Duke 
of Gordon’s daughter)." 

NEW YEAR'S DAY OBREMON1B&. 

44 Or the morning of New Year’s day it was the practise, mom in 
accordance with old habits and traditions than from a belief in th® 
efficacy of the prescriptions, to subject all the inmates of a Highland 
mansion in Strathavon to a double course of treatment, far from being 
pleasant or palatable to the parties concerned. On New Year’s even, 
lots of juniper were arranged round the fire to dry till the morning; 
some careful person was also dispatched to a 4 dead and living fora’ 
(that is a ford passed by people and funerals), who drew a pitcher of 
water observing all the time the most profound silence, great cue 
being taken that the vessel containing the water did not touch the 
ground, otherwise it would lose all its virtues. The first course, con¬ 
sisting of the usguecasArichdt or water from the dead and living ford, 
by its sacred virtues preserved the Highlander, until the next anniver¬ 
sary, from all those direful calamities proceeding from the agency of 
infernal spirits, witchcraft, evil eyes, and the like. The second cause, 
consisting of the fumes of juniper, not only removed whatever diseases 
might affect the human frame at the time, but fortified the 
constitution against their future attacks. These courses of medi¬ 
cine were administered in the following manner. Light and 
fire being kindled, and the necessary arrangements having betn 
effected, the high-priest of the ceremonies for the day, and his assis¬ 
tants, proceeded with the hallowed water to the several beds in the 
house, and, by means of a large brush, sprinkled upon their occupants 
a profuse shower of the precious preservative, which, notwithstanding 
its salutary properties, they sometimes receive with jarring ingratiuuiR 
The first course being thus served, the second is about to be admiais- 
tered, preliminary to which it is necessary to stuff all the c revices and 
windows in the house, even to the keyhole. Tbit done, piles of 
juniper are kindled into a conflagration in the different apartments of 
the bouse. Rising in fantastic curls, the fumes of the blazing juniper 
spread along the roof, and gradually condense themselves into an 
opaque cloud, filling the apartment with an odoriferous fumigation 
altogether overpowering. Penetrating into the inmost recesses of the 
patient’s system (for patient® they may well be called), it brings on 
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an incessant shown* qf hiccupping* spooring* wheezing, and coughing* 
highly demonstrative of its expectorating qualities. But it not nn- 
tsqoeatiy happened* that young pad thoughtless urchins, not relishing 
inch phytic, and unmindful of the important benefits they reaped from 
it, diversified the scene by cries of suffocation and the like* which 
never failed to call forth from the more reflecting part of the family, 
if tble to speak, a very severe reproof. Well knowing* however, that 
the more intense the * ainucbdeo,’ the more propitious are its effects, 
the higb-prieat, with dripping eyes and distorted mouth, continues bis 
operation, regardless of the feelings of his flock, until be considers the 
dose folly sufficient, upon which he opens the vent and the other 
crevices to admit the genial fluid, to repevpr the spirits of the ex¬ 
hausted patients. He then proceeds to gratify the horses, cattle* and 
other bestial stock in the town with the same entertainment in their 
lira!” 

Recreative Science. No. 16* 

If there be any truth in the saying that u variety is charming,” 
then, indeed, the little work before us claims that epithet. 
But there are other reasons besides the mere variety which 
entitles Recreative Science to our favourable consideration. 
Let ns briefly glance at the contents of this number. The 
part commences with a paper on Reptile Vivaria, by Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd* whose name is a sufficient guarantee that 
the article is a good onej and so, on perusal, we And it to be, 
although, notwithstanding Mr. Hibberd’s persuasive argu¬ 
ments to the contrary, we can hardly overcome that natural 
intfpathy, which we instinctively possess, to reptiles. But as 
we must know a man to appreciate him, so, we imagine, with 
resrard to these lower animals, it only requires that we should 
study them, in order that we may admire that which we now 
almost loathe. The next article is an entire change, and 
treats in an interesting manner of the various modes of 
measuring time, with an account of ancient and modern 
calendars. Those of Komulus, Numa Pompilius, Julius 
Csesar, and Pope Gregory all pass before us; and then our 
attention is called to the consideration of what we may term 
a philosophical toy—Mr. Goodchilds “trocheidoscope.” 
There seems to he a rage for 11 scopes ” just now. Opticians* 
windows are crammed with debuscopes and trocheido- 
scopes, neomonoscopes and gyrascopes, in addition to the 
usual stock of microscopes, telescopes, and stereoscopes. But 
to return to the work before us, we find two capital articles 
on natural history, the one on fungi and the other on desmids, 
both fitting the season of the year when the higher branches 
of the vegetable kingdom begin to droop and fade. We, 
moreover, find several articles on astronomical subjects—lunar 
rainbows, the planet Neptune, and comets, all are treated of; 
and when we say that they come from the pens of Dr. Bulgardo, 
of Monte Video, and Messrs. Low and Chambers, we say 
enough to ensure their being good. Tired of soaring aloft 
amidi stars and comets, we may descend to earth, and learn of 
Maori customs and traditions of the Deluge, and discuss the 
temperature of mountains, or to come to something of a more 
homely, but not less valuable nature, we may learn much 
concerning the manufacture of coining dies. The number 
concludes with various valuable scientific notices of the month, 
meteorological, astronomical, and microscopical. On the 
whole, we can most heartily recommend this work to our 
readers, believing that it achieves the object of being popularly 
and simply written, and yet. which is of the greatest import¬ 
ance, is thoroughly scientific and correct throughout, com¬ 
bining, moreover, an excellent type, good illustrations, and 
the low price of 8 cl. We are sure it is a welcome addition to 
our monthly serials. 


It the poor-house has any terror for you, never buy what you don’t 
wed. Before you pay three-pence for a jew’s-harp, aee if you can’t 
make jnst as pleasant a noise by whistling, for such, nature furnishes 
the machinery. And before you pay one guinea for a figured vest, 
young man, find out whether your lady love would not be just as 
glad to see you in a plain one that cost half the money 1 If die 
wouldn’t, let her crack her own walnuts and buy her own clothes. 


PUPUSI, Tp? DOUgTfER, . 

( Continued from p. lot.) 

“ I hastened to Constantinople where t lived gaily, and spent my 
lponey; but J found that to mix in the world, it is necessary not only 
to have an attaghau, but also to have the courage to use it; and in 
several broils which took place, from my too frequent use of the water 
of th^ Ghiaour, I invariably proved that, though my voice was that of 
a lion, my heart was but as water, and the finger of contempt was but 
too often pointed at the beard of pretence. Qne evening, as f was 
escaping frpm a coffee-house, after having drawn my attaglian, without 
having the courage to face my adversary, I receive^ a blow from his 
weapon which cleft my turban, and cut deeply into my head. J flew 
through the streets upon the wings of fear, and at last ran against an 
unknown object, which I knocked down, and then fell alongside of, 
rolling with it in the mud. I recovered myself, and looking at it, 
found it to be alive, and* in the excess of my alarm, I imagined it to 
be Shitan himself; but if not the d—1 himself, it was one of the sons 
of Shitan, for he was an unbeliever, a Ghiaour, a dog to spit upon ; in 
short, it was a Frank hakim—so renowned for curing gU diseases, that 
it was said he was assisted by the Evil One. 

44 1 remained a fortnight under the hakim’s hands before I was well 
enough to walk about; an^ when I had reflected, I doubted whether 
it would not be wiser to embrace a more peaceful profession. The 
hakim spoke our language well, and one day said to me, 4 Thou art 
more fit to cure than to give wounds. Thou shalt assist me, for he 
who is now with me will not remain.’ f consented, and putting on a 
more peaceful garb, continued many months with the Frank physician 
travelling everywhere, but seldom remaining long in one place; he 
followed disease instead of flying from it, and I had my doubts whether, 
from constant attendance upon the dying, J might not die myself, so 
I resolved to quit him the first favourable opportunity. I had already 
learned many wonderful things from him; that blood was necessary 
to life, and that without breath a man would die, and that white 
powders cured fevers, and black drops stopped the dysentery. At last 
we arrived in this town ; and the other day* at 1 was pounding the 
drug of reflection in the mortar of patience, the physician desired roe 
to bring his lancets, and to follow him. I paced through the streets, 
behind the learned hakim, until we arrived at a mean house, in an 
obscure quarter of this grand city, over which your highness reigns in 
justice. An old woman, full of lamentation, led us to the sick couch, 
where lay a creature, beautiful in shape as a houri. The Frank phy¬ 
sician was desired by the old woman to feel her pulse throngh the 
curtain, but he laughed at her beard (for she bad no small one), and 
drew aside the curtain and took hold of a hand so small and so deli¬ 
cate, that it were only fit to feed the prophet himself, near the throne 
of the angel Gabriel, with the immortal pilau prepared for true be¬ 
lievers. Her face was covered, and the Frank desired the veil to be 
removed. The old woman refused, and he turned ou bis heel to leave 
her to the assaults of death. The old woman’s love for her child 
conquered her religious scruples, and she consented that her daughter 
should unveil to an unbeliever. I was in ecstasy at her charms, and 
could have asked her for a wife; but the Frank only asked to see her 
tongue. Having looked at it, he turned away with as much indif¬ 
ference as if it had been a dying dog. He desired me to bind up her 
arm, and took away a basin full of her golden blood, and then put a 
white powder into the hands of the old woman, saying that he woutd 
see her again. I held out my hand for the gold, but there was none 
forthcoming. 

*• 4 We are poor,’ cried the old woman to the hakim, but God is 
great/ 

44 1 do not want your money, good woman,’ replied he; 4 1 will cure 
your daughter.’ Then he went to the bedside and spoke comfort to 
the sick girl, telling her to he of good courage, and all would be well. 

44 The girl answered in a voice sweeter than a nightingale’s, that she 
had but thanks to offer in return, and prayers to the Most High. 
* Yes,’ said the old woman, raising her voice, 4 a scoundrel of a howling 
dervish robbed me at 8cutari of all I had for my subsistence, and of 
my daughter's portion, seven bnndred seqnins, in a goat’s-skin bagl’ 
and then she began to curse. May the dogs of the city bowl at her 
ugUness l How she did curse ! She cursed ray father and mother— 
she cursed their graves—flung dirt upon my brothers and sisters, and 
upon the whole generation. She gave me up to Jebanum, and to 
every species of defilement. It was a dreadful thing to hear that old 
woman curse. I pulled my turban over my eyes, that she might not 
recognise me, and lifted up tny garment to cover my face, that f might 
not be defiled with the shower of curses which were thrown at me 
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like mud, tod sat there watching till the storm was over. Unfortu¬ 
nately, in lifting up my garment, 1 exposed to the view of the old hag 
the cursed goat's-skin bag, which hung at my girdle, and contained, 
not only her money, but the remainder of my own. • Maahallah— 
how wonderful is God!' screamed the old beldame, flying at me like a 
tigress, and clutching the bag from my girdle. Having secured that, 
she darted at me with her ten nails, and scored down my face, which 
I had so unfortunately covered in the first instance, and so unfortu¬ 
nately uncovered in the second. What shall I say more? The 
neighbours came in—t was hurried before the cadi, in company with 
the old woman and the Frank physician. The money and bag were 
taken from me—I was dismissed by the hakim, and after receiving 
one hundred blows from the fei ashes, I was dismissed by the cadi. 
It was my fate—and I have told my story.” 


THE LITTLE CANDLE. 

Chbbrful the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew. 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 

A little light alone was her?, 

As there she sat and wrought, 

And well she knew how well to prize 
What her own toil had bought. 

“ I must be quick/’ she musing said, 

“ My little candle wanes; 

And swiftly must my task go on. 

While yet its light remains.” 

And then she plied with rapid skill. 
The little shining steel, % 

And every ray of that small light; 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 

Ere the last glimmer died away. 

Her task was neatly done ; 

Sweet was her rest, and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 

Ah! is not life a little light 
That soon will cease to burn ? 

And should not we from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 

While vet that little candle shines, 

Be all our powers employ'd: 

And while we strive to do our tasks. 
Life shall be best enjoy’d. 

But let us ne’er in darken’d hours 
Forget what Christ hath done ; 

But patient, in sweet hope, await 
The glorious Rising Sun ! 


Life's Happiest Period.— There is no pleasure that I have ever 
experienced like a child's midsummer holiday; the time, I mean, when 
two or three of us used to go away up the brook, and take our dinners 
with us, and come home at night, tired, dirty, happy, scratched beyond 
recognition, with a great nosegay, three little trout, and one shoe, the 
other having been used for a boat, till it had gone down with all hands 
out of soundings. How poor our Derby.days, our Greenwich dinners, 
our evening parties, where there are plenty of nice girls, after that! 
Depend upon it, a man never experiences such pleasure or grief after 
fourteen, as he does before, unless in some cases in his first love- 
making, when the sensation is new to him. 

We are perpetually struggling to get away from that condition of 
life in which Providence has placed us, instead of doing faithfully, 
day by day, our appointed work. This is why we make so little pro¬ 
dress toward common satisfaction or the comfort of others. Is it all 
in vain for us to dream that, if we were in what imagination paints as 
more favourable circumstances, we could have more enjoyment. Only 
by doing our duty where God has placed us, can we grow better and 
happier. 

When Lamartin was in the ascendant, at the early part of the 
Revolution of 1848, his merits were being discussed st a club of artists 
and authors. •* Ah ! * said w clever young author, “ he and I row in 
the same boat.” Another turned round and said, " But not with the 
same sculls.” 


A ROASTED DUCK SERMON. 

The following story was current In the University in my day:— A 
junior fellow of a college having undertaken to serve a church a few 
miles from Cambridge, on his arrival at the village put up his horse at 
the Inn, and, having ordered a duck for his dinner, proceeded to the 
church. The prayers were over, and the congregation singing, whea 
he found he had left his sermon on the parlour table of the Five Bells. 
On making this discovery be hastened to leave the church, and as be 
passed the clerk's desk, he whispered in Amen's ear, w keep on singing 
till I come back.” The sermonless divine made the best of his way 
to his hostelry, and had to paaa through the kitchen to reach the 
parlour. Having snatched up his manuscript he was hurriedly re¬ 
crossing the culinary apartment, when his steps were stayed by the 
duck at the fire. He gazed at it with dismay. The hostess obsenring 
his bewildered look at the slowly revolving bird, which to her delight 
was beginning to get nicely browned, expressed a hope she had done 
no harm in taking some of the paper she had found op the parlour 
table, adding that she had taken only two pieces, one to singe the 
duck and the other to cover its breast to prevent its being scorched. 
In reply to the parson's exclamation, 11 What shall I do!” she mated 
him that had it been clean paper she would not have meddled wrh it, 
but being covered all over with writing she thought it was of no we 
to any one. On examining his manuscript the unfortunate Fellow 
found the two middle sheets wanting. As there was not time to 
throw a bridge over this broad chasm, and not being an Improvisatore, 
ha was at his wit's end. To make matters worse, he was a nervoos 
man; he had not the courage to face the congregation with sa 
apology instead of a sermon; he did not even dare to remain where 
he was and eat his dinner when it was ready for him, but hastily 
ordered his horse and galloped back to the University. Meanwhile 
the congregation were harmoniously engaged with Sternhold and 
Hopkins. How many psalms they sang before they gave up the hope 
of seeing the fugitive return, was a point on which there was a dif¬ 
ference of opinion, but it was agreed on all hands that from that day 
the clerk was not the man he was before ; in fact, there could be no 
doubt he had seriously Injured his wind by his long-continued vocal 
exertions. On the following Sunday this luckless and duckless divine 
again presented himself at the Bells, and afterwards at the church. 
The prayers were over as before. Now, it was his custom, as it is of 
many clergymen, not to go into the pulpit till the last verse of the 
psalm is being sung; he remained, therefore, in the desk; but finding, 
after an unusually long pause, tbat no psalm was given out, and no 
preluding going on in the music gallery, he concluded they had taken 
offence at his leaving them in the lurch on the preoeding Sunday. 
He therefore walked up into the pulpit, which he had no sooner 
entered than the clerk, who had quietly stolen up the stairs at his 
heels, slammed the door to, and having, with no inconsiderable 
exertion of his strength, turned the handle, he descended to his own 
place, whence he triumphantly bawled out, “Now that we have got 
him safe, let us sing/' &c .—A Voice from a Mask. 


Evil Influences of our days. —All the voices which have any 
real influence with an Englishman in easy circumstances combine to 
stimulate a low form of energy, which stifles every high one. The 
newspapers extol his wisdom by assuming that the average intelligence 
which he represents is, under the name of public opinion, the ultimate 
and irresponsible ruler of the nation. The novels which he and bis 
family devour with insatiable greediness have no tendency to rouse his 
imagination, to say nothing of his mind. They are pictures of the 
every-day life to which be has always been accustomed, sarcastic, 
sentimental, or ludicrous, as the case may be, but never rising to any¬ 
thing which could ever suggest the existence of tragic dignity or ideal 
beauty. The human mind has made considerable advances in the last 
three-and-twenty centuries; but the thousands of Greeks who could 
enjoy not only Euripides, but Homer and iEschylus, were superior, in 
some important points, to the millions of Englishman who in their 
inmost hearts prefer Pickwick to Shakspeare. Even the religion of 
the present day is made to suit the level of common-place Englishman. 
There was a time when Christianity meant the embodiment of all truth 
and holiness in the midst of a world lying in wickedness. It after¬ 
wards included law, liberty, and knowledge, as opposed to the 
energetic ignorance of the Northern barbarians. It now too often 
means philantrophic societies—excellent things as far as they go, but 
rather small. Any doctrine now is given up if it either seems uncom¬ 
fortable or likely to make a disturbance. It is almost universally 
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assumed that the troth of an opinion i« tested by its consistency with 
cheerful views of life and nature. Unpleasant doctrines are only 
preached under incredible forma, and thus serve to spice the enjoy¬ 
ments which they would otherwise destroy. —Comhili Magazine. 


A PARSON IN SEARCH OF A CHURCH. 

On the following Sunday morning I had engaged to preach at 
another city church, situated in that great thoroughfare for vans 
and wagons, Thames Street, also remarkable for the number of 
churches it contains. If the vicinity of a church have the effect 
popularly ascribed to it, this street must be one of the most 
irreligious in the metropolis. I was at the time lodging at the 
western end of London, and was a stranger to Thames Street; 
but, having occasion to go into the city, I thought it a good 
opportunity to make myself acquainted with its exact situation, 
as well as to ascertain which of its several temples was dedicated 
to Sfc. Mary Somerset. Having found the street, and entered it 
at its occidental extremity, I inquired, as I walked along, the name 
of each ohurch as I came to it. I had passed two or three, when I 
arrived at one fronted by a high wall, against which leaned an 
apple-stall. I asked the owner of this small fruit establishment 
its name, and he called it by the cognomen of some other saint 
than Somerset. I walked on till I came to the end of the street, 
when I found there was a continuation of it called Upper Thames 
Street. I was not previously aware that the neighbouring river 
gave its name twice to this line of thoroughfare. On making this 
discovery I could not help saying to myself, “ I ought to have been 
told in which division of this long street I should find the church 
I am looking for.** 1 now naturally supposed that it must stand 
in the upper division, but when I reached its termination I had 
still to find St. Mary Somerset. I ought to mention, I had pur¬ 
posely avoided asking for the church by name, fearing I might be 
misinformed, for every one who knows London is aware that there 
are thousands of people daily walking its streets, who will mislead 
you rather than confess their ignorance of a matter on which it is 
no shame to be uninformed. 1 now turned back and began my 
inquiries anew, and I did so this time by asking in direct terms 
for St. Mary Somerset. After inquiring unsuccessfully of two or 
three persons, I was informed it was the apple-stall church. I 
could not help doubting the correctness of this information, as I 
did not think it likely the old pippin-monger could be ignorant 
of the name of the church under whose shadow he gained Iris daily 
bread. As I approached the spot I saw him still sitting in his 
rush-bottomed chair, with his head screened from the rays of a 
July sun by an umbrella originally grass green, now verd antique. 
At this moment, at the door of a counting-house on the opposite 
side, of the way, and immediately facing the church in question, 
appeared a gentleman, whom I put down as the occupier of the 
lofty pile of warehouses to which the counting-house belonged. 
My conjecture proved to be correct. Now, I thought, from this 
gentleman I shall learn what the name of this church really is. 
I crossed the rood, raised my hat, and made the inquiry. “ The 
name of that church, Sir, is—” he paused, put his hand to his 
forehead, and then Baid, “ How very strange I cannot remember 
it. St. Magnus—no; St. Olave’s—no ; St. Dunstan’s—no.” After 
these three negatives, and as many shakes of the head, he turned 
round and called “ Brown.” A clerklike looking man came 
forward. “ Brown, what is the name of the church opposite ?” 
“ St. Mary Somerset, Sir.” “ Ay, to be sure—St. Mary Somerset; 
thank you, Brown. You will hardly believe, Sir, I have been more 
than twenty years an inhabitant of this parish, and have of 
oourse paid church-rates all the time.” I betrayed probably some 
surprise, for he added, “ but I should also tell you I pass only 
my business hours here, and spend the rest of the day at my house 
in the country.” Apologizing for taking up more of his time, 
I asked, “ Do you happen to know how long the old man on the 
other side of the way has kept a stall on that spot ?” “ All I 

know of him is, that I found him here when I took possession 
of these premises.” I thanked the courteous warehouseman, 
and wished him good day. 

He re-entered his place of business, and I re-crossed the street 
fpr the purpose of calling the old fruiterer to account for inten¬ 
tionally deceiving me, as it was impossible to suppose be was 
unacquainted with the name of the sacred edifice that had for so 
many years lent its support to the board on which he erected his 


penny piles of pippins. “ What did you tell me just now was the 
name of this church ?” “ St. Mary Mountshaw,” he replied, with 
all the confidence of a man who is speaking the truth. “ Shall I 
ever get the true name?” I said to myself. “Here is an old 
parishioner living opposite, and a still older inhabitant sitting under 
the walls of their parish church, differing as to its name. Which 
am I to believe ?” After a moment’s consideration I thought I 
would try to frighten the old man into a confession either of his 
ignorance of the name, or of his having wilfully misinformed me. 
Putting on a fierce look, and speaking in an angry tone, I cried 
out, “You wicked old apple-man, you know well enough this 
ohurch is St. Mary Somerset.” “Well, I didn't say it wasn't,” 
was his cool reply. “ Why, you told me half a minute ago it was 
St. Mary Mountshaw.” “ And so it is; but maybe you don't 
know it goes by both these names.” “ Do, for heaven’s sake!” 
I exclaimed, as I dropped a sixpence on the board before him, 
“the next time you are asked the name of this church, say 
St. Mary Somerset and St. Mary Mountshaw .”—A Voice from 
a Mash 


TO THE IVY. 

Faithful ivv! fondly clinging, 

When the blossoms deck the trees. 

While the feathered choirs are ringing 
Music on the scented breeze; 

Thou hast no such sounds to proffer. 

No such odorous scents to bring. 

No such gaudy flowers to offer, 

Thou art dark; yet thou canst ding. 

Faithful ivy! fondly creeping. 

While the winters blight is seen. 

From their boasted branches sweeping 
Leaves of fairer, brighter green; 

When the hues of summer perish. 

When the feathered songsters sleep, 

Some departing; thou wilt cherish. 

Then how fondly wilt thou creep. 

Faithful ivy ! fondly ever. 

Round the tree thine arms shall bend. 

None but death the cord can sever. 

Such art thou, and such my friend: 

Costly garden, chisel’d fountain. 

Marble pillar, leafless tree. 

Lowly cottage, rugged mountain. 

Are alike to love and thee. 

M. E. 


Longevity. —The days of man, according to Holy Writ, are “ three¬ 
score years and ten,” but this was evidently to be understood as 
meaning the average of man at the time it was written. At the present 
time the average age of man, taking the whole human family, is, 
perhaps, twenty years. It is fair to presume that man lived differently 
eighteen hundred years ago from what he does now, or he would not, 
on the average, have lived fifty-five years longer. The last published 
census of Great Britain reveals, among other thinga, the terrible fact 
that of 100,000 children born in Liverpool, less than half live to the 
age of twenty, and that in the unhealthiest towns the average duration 
of human life is about six years ! What a frightful per centage of the 
human family are starved to death and poisoned by bad air in damp 
cellars and pestiferous abodes! How long the human machinery it 
capable of lasting under favourable circumstances may be judged from 
the fact that within three hundred years men have reached the age of 
upward of two hundred years. The census alluded to, shows that in 
Great Britain 596,030 have passed seventy years, 129,000 are over 
four-score years; 10,000 over ninety years; 2,038 over ninety-five 
years, and 319 over a hundred years. The report gives those well- 
known examples of longevity, Thomas Parr and Henry Jenkins; Parr 
lived 152 years 9 months—Jenkins 169 years. Thomas Carr died 
January 28,1588, aged 207 years. From the year 1759 to 1780, 
died forty-eight persona, the youngest aged 130—eldest 175; alao, in 
1797, a mulatto in Frederick Town, N. A., said to be 180. In Kirby'a 
Wonderful and Eccentric Magazine, mention ia made of two Hungariana, 
John Rovel, in his 172nd year, and 8arab, his wife, in her 184th. 
“ Their children,” adds the account, “ two sons and two daughters, 
are yet alive; the yonngest son ia 126 years of age.” Dated August 
25, 1725. 
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SINGULAR COURTSHIP OF THE LATE BMP&B6S OF 
RUSSIA. 

Tub death of the Empress has recalled to the recollection of St. 
Petersburg society so event of the time of her youth, which singularly 
foreshadowed her future destiny, while yet a young princess of the 
Prussian Court. About fifty years ago, the Princess Charlotte, which 
was her original name, had a Swiss governess, in the person of one 
Madame Wildermatt, a lady of great merits, and who seems to have 

J ossessed the entire confidenee of the mother of her young charge, 
t to happened that while engaged in the tuition of the Princess, the 
teacher succeeded to the possession of some old-fashioned jewellery, 
by the death of a relative at Berne. One of the rings included in this 
little legacy attracted the attention of the royal pupil, who begged 
Madame Wildermatt to make her a present of it, and, on her request 
being complied with, forthwith put it upon her finger, and wore it, as 
she said, by ^ay of talisman. The ring was of a curious make, and 
seemed to have been designed a century or two ago by one acquainted 
with the types of Oriental art. About a year after the occurrence, 
the Court received a visit .from the Grand Duke Nicholas, the brother 
of the Emperor Alexander, and who at that time was not the heir 
expectant of the crown. The Grand Duke saw the Princess, and, 
with the quick resolve native to hi! disposition, immediately deter¬ 
mined to ask her in marriage. One day, as be was seated by her side 
at the Royal dinner-table, he spoke to her of his forthcoming departure, 
adding that it depended upon her whethertor not bis stay at Berlin 
should be prolonged. 44 What shall l do, then, to influence your 
intentions ?" was the reply of the smiling Princess. 41 You must not 
refuse to receive my addresses/' iihmediately returned the outspoken 
Nicholas. "You ask much." 41 1 ask even more. You ought to 
give me some encouragement in my endeavours to please you." 
44 That is still more difficult. Besides, the moment it ndt well chosen 
to ask for a favour." 44 1 beg your Royal Highness to give me a sign 
that I am not totally indifferent to you. You have a little ring on 
your finger, the possession of which would render me happy, I 
beseech you to give mfe the ring." 44 What! give you the ring at the 
dinner table, and in the presence of all these people ?" 44 Let me 
see—press it into this piece of bread, and»give it to me." And press 
the ring into the piece of bread she did, and gave it to the future 
Emperor. Nicholas took an early opportunity to leave the hall, and, 
on exhuming his treasure froih its wheaten tomb, discovered an in¬ 
scription on the inner side in French, and running to the following 
effect:— VIrnpSratrice de Id Russie.” He is said to have worn the 
keepsake for the rest of his days attached to a chain round his neck, 
the ring betqg, of course, too small for any of his colossal fingers. 
The future Empress, it seems, had been unconsciously wearing for 
Some time the emblem of hfer future greatness. 

The latter years of the Empress’s life were devoid of that domestic 
happiness which she appears to have enjoyed before her husband 
ascended the throne. Nicholas was subject to fits of ungovernable 
rage, and the Empress lost that influence over him which she possessed 
when in the heyday of her youth and beauty. To this as well as other 
causes may be ascribed the nervous disease to which she is said to 
have been a martyr, and which completely shattered her constitution. 
Of her might be truly said— 44 uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown." 



Pathetic. — 44 Farewell, farewdl!" I cried; "When I return, 
thou’Jt be my bride; till then be faithful, sweet. Adieu—in silence 
oft I’ll think of you." The glistenitig tear stained her bright eyes— 
her thickened breath is choked with sighs—her tongue denies her, 
bosom’s sway. 44 Farewell l" I tore myself away. 44 One moment 
stay," the stammered out, and quick as thought I wheeled About. 

My angel, speak! can aught be done to comfort thee when I am 
gone ? I’ll send yon specimens of alt from every European mart; 
I’ll sketch for thee each Alpine scene, to let thee see where I have 
been. A stone from Simplon’s dreadful height shall gratify thy 
carious sight; I’ll climb the fiery Etna's side, to bring home treasures 
for my bride. Ob, my love, each ship shall bear a double letter to 
my fair." 44 Ah, George 1" the weeping angel said, and on my 
shoulder fell her head, 44 for constancy my tears are hostage—but 
when you Write, please pay the postage 1" 

Cause and Effect. — 14 Why, Hans, you have the most feminine 
cast of countenance I have ever seen.”— 44 Oh, yah,” replied Hans, 
44 1 know de reason for dat—mine moder was a voomans." 


Lady Sydney Morgan. —*• Sydney Lady Morgan, as she latterly 
styled herself; bnt I rttnember her first at Lady Morgan merely, 
with a respectable-looking husband, a large, light, heavy man, in 
spectacles, Who at once worshipped and admonished her as we do t 
child. It was in what she used to call the out-of-the-way regions of 
North Marylebone that 1 had stood near a piano the whole evening, 
endeavouring to make out who could he shat short personage who 
sat behind a small table (though iu the circle), on which was set one < 
of those dark green circular shades whieh spring up out of a stand; 
yet even this protection to her poor eyes was not thought enough, for | 
the lady held before her face a green fan, so that a deep shade «as 
cast upon the diminutive figure behindj and even in a well-lighted 
room she was as much in retreat as if she had been taking her 
pleasure on a sunless day iu an arbour. I soon perceived that she was 
a centre of attraction even in that room where Agnes Strickland at 
one time, Campbell at another, Rogers, and, in the course of the 1 
evening, numberless scientific celebrities had come and gone. Skeil, 
even then partially bald, sat down near her, and relapsed into his 
beloved brogue; and there was such a play of wit between them, 
such brilliant attacks on his part, such pungent yet good-natured | 
retorts on hers, that I felt sure she was from the dear Emerald Isle; i 
one of a race that has always its joke and its reply, even at death's 
door. • . . Having at last intrenched myBelf near a folding doer, I 

behind a fat dowager, 1 took a calm survey of Sydney Ltdy Morgan. ■ 
She appeared to me then on the wrong side of the half-century: m ■ 
one, however^ even now, knows the year of her birth, for she had the j 
tact to keep it to herself; but it is conjectured to have been 1777, or 
thereabouts t but no one could have supposed it possible who knew 
her, even at the last, that she could be eighty. She was then t very 
small and very slight woman, with an easy drooping figure, that 
looked as if Nature had been oareless when she put it together; and ! 
then she was somewhat crooked, though not Strikingly, even when, u 
she used to say, sho 4 circulated’ through the room at her own soirees; 
and this defect, good woman as she was, as a plea she used to attribute 
to having practised the harp too much in her youth. But 1 believe 
that there were few women of the period in which Lady Moigts 
figured as a girl, that were straight, thanks to stiff stays and back¬ 
boards. Her face, though never more than agreeable, bad s great 
charm in its feminine Contour. She wore at that time her own hair. 

1 will not swear that it was all her own, for there were suspicious- 
looking curls drooping down upon the slight throat; but k was 
evidently partly natural, for it was jiiin, and drawn across her wide 
forehead with a sort of tasteful negligence. It was, however, of i 
lighter hue than the bands With which, in her last days, she sttempted 
to restore the venerable ruin of Sydney Lady Morgan. Her Syes were 
large, and of a Uuish grey, in early life prubably blue. One of tbem 
had a slight cast, and went off at a tangent to the right; but this did 
not spoil the expression, which was very sweet and very thoughtful, 
without, at any time that I knew her, being brilliant or searching. 
8he always looked like a person who Saw imperfectly; and she alwsys 
spoke of herself as half-blind, and talked of visits from Alexander snd 
dark rooms, leeches and shades; and I never saw her without thtt 
green fan in her band. It became an antiquity like herself. let I 
believe she saw more than any one else did; nothing escaped her. 
She knew every nuance of feeling that passed in the minds of others; 
she remarked dress, and she never smintentionally forgot or mistook i 
person.”— From 44 The Queen* of Society” , 

Darning wholly Superseded.—C apital! says one; Delightful! 
says another; each rejoicing that the time of emancipation has arrived 
for England’s wives and daughters from a thraldom of dam, dsro, 
week after week, all the year round—always beginning, new ending. 
But is it a fact ? the question Is put; to this we reply, Messrs. Owen 
and Uglow have machinery in operation whieh will produce as great a 
revolution in darning, as Mf. Lee’s first loom for stocking wearing 
achieved over knitting. This improvement originated in Circumstances 
similar to those which first produced the stocking-dra®** We are 
informed that it was on an occasion when a pile of well-worn stockings 
were collected for their periodical mending, when Mr. Owen’s 
sympathies were aroused for the good housewives who, week after 
week, have to devote eyes, fingers, and patience, to a most uocongCBjal j 
task. We refer to our advertisement for a full explanation x» to toe 
meant whereby this desideratum mAy be Obtained. ' 

44 Why, Sambo, how black yon are 1" said a gentleman th* 
day, to a negro waiter at a hotel; 44 hqw in the world did you get so 
black ?’’— 44 Why, look a-here massa, de reason am dia—de diy do 
chile was born dar was au eclipse." 
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Honourrti tottfc tl)t patronage of &tr *Hafestp t&t Gueeit, 


TB> V, 

ROYAL FAMILY, 

Jajcd 

NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



R. ™ 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AND 

COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AMD VHZVERSAXjXjV HELD IM HZOH ESTEEM, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 

NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

Christmas has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hospitality from the many charming socialities connected with it. The enbensee 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote meieiaed 
attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 

ROWLAND’S AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give thes» 
celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

ELEGANT A IB SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


A fete word* on the merits of these admired Specifics will doubtless be appreciated in the present instance 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the BUB; 

And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to earl, and's m 
ONLY KNOWN specific capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractiveDesfafac 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 8s. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

A BALMY,7<>DEBIYEBOU8, OBEAMY LIQUID, A8 EQUALLY CELEBBATED YOB 8AYETY UT APPLIOATIOI A» 

UNEQUALLED FOE ITS EASE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it impute to the Cheek, the eoftneaa and delieaev which it indneee of the Hand, and Amt ^ ^ 

toothing irritation and removing cutaneoue defect., diicoloratione, and all unnghtly appearance., render it 

INBISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 

Price 4e. 6d. and 8e. 6d. per Bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 

A White Powder, compounded of the choiceit and moet recherehi ingredient, of the Oriental Herbal, and of imitiniU 1 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whitened, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN CIVINC A DELICATE FRACRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2e, 9d. per Box. . 

SOLE BY A. ROWLAND 4 SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON* 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

BSWABB or SrVBXOUS ZMZTATZ OMBII 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard des Italiens, 2 Sih January, 1861. 

Cheke Amie, —The toilettes for out-door use continue much the 
same, for neglig£ various fancy articles of cloth, silk for domi-toilette, 
and velvet for richer style of dress. Light colours are not worn at all 
in morning toilette, the form Imperatrice cut bias and the body with¬ 
out separation from the front breadth is the style most generally 
adopted, scarcely any other is used except for very rich materials, and 
even for these when the body is required to be high ; the dress is 
trimmed in front with buttons matching the colours prevailing in the 
material. 

A very splendid new material rivals velvet this season in Paris for 
full dress, it is black lampas with bouquets Pompadour embroidered in 
the material, others of light colours checked in another shade with 
■tars of gold or silver thread. 

Robes of iron grey velvet are worn for morning visits of the form 
Imperatrice, tight elbow sleeves and cuffs of point d'Alen^on in two 
deep rows rather full, the dress trimmed with a wide band of Astracan 
fur. Pelisse of the same colour similarly trimmed and muff to mutch. 
Bonnet of black velvet with an aigrette of China pink and one of black, 
black brides the ends paving plaques of pink velvet trimmed with 
blikck lace. 

Among elegant dinner toilettes one of blue moire francaise was 
ornamented on front of the skirt by black lace ; wide open sleeves lined 
with white taffetas. Another of gros grains of light green ground 
with bouquets bouches bad a pliss6 of plaiu taffetas marking tunic on 
the skirt commencing at each side of the waist, high body ornamented 
bv a plisse forming bretelles; elbow sleeves with revers trimmed with 
pliss6fl. A simple dress of the princesse form was of taffetas striped in 
two shades of mauve, a row of buttons from top to bottom of mauve 
and violet silk, elbow sleeves with open revers ornamented by similar 
buttons. A handsome dress of velvet was elegantly trimmed with 
guimpe. the corsage low, cut square before and behind, buttoning on 
each side, a row of guixnpe mixed with bugles, short bouillonne sleeves 
with epaulet of £uimpe. A pretty dinner dress was of very thick black 
taffetas with satin stripe, between which sprigs of red and green flowers; 
the body rather high of square form, trimmed with a ruche of taffetas 
in the three different colours red green and black edging the body, and 
embroidered muslin guimpe inside with ruche of muslin round the 
throat, elbow sleeves with revers trimmed as the body, the skirt has 
large pliss^s of black red and green. Long ermine tippets are very 
fashionable to place on the shoulders, some are of swans down, and 
chinchilla is beginning to reappear. Astracan fur harmonizes with all 
colours, and is agreeable to wear from its lightness, but bear is equally 
fashionable, and ornaments the richest out-door toilettes as much as 
Astracan, which is used for paletots of velours deluine. 

A pardessus of marron cloth was entirely bordered by black velvet, 
the sleeves, of the elbow form but very wide, had cuffs of bluck velvet, 
and three large spreading nceuds of velvet closed it on the chest. 

Common guimpes no longer please on the bodies and skirts of dresses, 
the grelots, plats stamped velvets are not considered handsome enough, 
points d'Espagne, guipures de Venise, forming complete ornaments for 
gmllr dresses placed on high bodies of the Imperatrice form, and con¬ 
tinued, gradually increasing in width, to the bottom of the skirt; this 
forms a very rich trimming, the revers of the sleeves and long ceinture 
correspond, they have a fringe falling on each side the revers. 

The fashion of white chemisettes inside the little Zouave jackets is 
continued, particularly for young persons; nothing can be prettier 
than this chemise matelot, whether made of white flannel, the wrist¬ 
bands and oollar embroidered with red, or of cambric muslin embroi¬ 
dered and trimmed with Valenciennes. Many corsages are checked 
with velvet, in which is worn a guimpe of tulle illusion bouillonne, or 
thin muslin embroidered. 

There are various forms of fichu, all pretty; some are high, of the 
square form, others of the round pelerine form, trimmed with white 
blond ; others are with ruches of ribbon, and worn with a body made 
on purpose, so that by changing the Bkirt only, a different toilette is at 
ones produced. 


Ball dresses are still made with double skirts. A robe of white satin 
was covered by three skirts of tulle; at the bottom of each was a ruche 
of white taffetas pinked and placed a little above the hem ; these three 
skirts were gradually raised on the left side, supported by a chatelaine 
of poppies, corsage drap6, short bouffantes sleeves v. kh double square 
sleeves entirely open and floating. Another toilette was of pink 
tarlatane; on the skirt were fourteen Pompadour flouuoes fluted, 
pointed body with berthe of tarlatane trimmed with frills, bouffante 
sleeves, at the point of the body in front a noeud Duchesseof tarlatane 
trimmed with a plissl of pink ribbon. Most are with tunic skirts this 
winter, and when the tunic is of tulle it is termed Voile. Tarlatane 
has rather lost favour. Tulle is the most fashionable, with gauze 
satinle, plain or spotted with gold ; for young ladies, however, tarlatane 
is used with pinked flounces, or trimmed with narrow velvet or ruches; 
the flounces are to the knee,aud a Voile of tulle is on the skirt attached 
by naeud9 and flowers, sometimes the tunic is the same trimmed with 
a narrow flounce or a bouillonne. 

A pretty little girl's dress was of marron popeline, ornamented by 
black velvet in a Grecian pattern. The dress was made of the Impera¬ 
trice form, the body being without separation from the skirt, the 
sleeves with revers as those of ladies, and a round pelerine, also orna¬ 
mented with a Grecian pattern. Another pretty toilette was of blue 
taffetas trimmed with plush. Little boy’s wear the paletot of velvet 
or cloth, the toilette russe with the round hats Henri III. bordered 
with velvet. A frock of grey woollen material had two bands of black 
velvet, forming bretelles on the body and descending en tablier on the 
skirt. Another of white and blue popeline had a wide band of blue 
velvet at the bottom of the skirt, and repeated on the body and sleeves. 
A pretty style of pardessus for a little girl is a paletot of black and 
white striped woollen material, with pelerine trimmed with a wide 
pliss6 of taffetas. 

Bonnets of satin, capitonn6 are much in favour for neglige, some¬ 
times the front and bavolet are of velvet, the colours continue to be 
mixed as well as the materials, all imaginable fancies are admissible ; 
plain veivet is much used. For bonnets required for any occasion, 
when the toilette is very elegant, crape is preferred, covered with 
white tulle blond or velours royal, ornamented with feathers or flowers, 
a bonnet with a soft crown of tulle spotted, had the front and bavolet 
of pink velours royal, on the left side was a pink feather, inside white 
blond cap at the cheeks with tops of pink feathers forming bandeau. 
Another bonnet of light green velvet had a scarf of black lace on the 
front, inside white blond cap with bandeau of black lace and green 
velvet flowers with calice of gold brides of very wide velvet. 

Dress hats have a very marked change lately, the trimmings are on 
the top of the head, sometimes even a coronet of feathers all round 
the brim, two colours and sometimes three are used, velvet and 
taffetas are mixed, and the feathers are frequently black and white, no 
matter of what colour or material the hat may be made. As a novelty 
we give the following hat of black velvet with no ornament but a 
touffe of blue feathers placed round the hat, at the edge of the front 
the feathers were as light as marabouts and formed aureole ; the same 
style may be adopted in white and black feathers. Dress caps are of 
great variety, those of a round, form are very fashionable, they are 
trimmed with a coronet of flowers, ruches or ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Dinner Dress .—Robe of taffetas, the body is high with 
a trimming of pinked frills forming plastron of a square form on the 
body and descending en tablier down the skirt, sleeves with cuffs and 
epaulets. 

Morning Dress .—Robe of droguet, the body is full, fastening down 
the body and skirt with small buttons and ceinture of wide ribbon wi th 
large noeud at the sidfe, half-long sleeves with deep cuffs, edged by a 
plisre of ribbon, coiffure of hair and ribbon. 

Child's Dress .—Frocic of pink popeline, the skirt is ornamented by 
two biais up the sides, edged by two rows of narrow black velvet and 
buttons iu the centre. Zouave jacket and chemisette of white muslin 
with sleeves. 

PLATE II.—Carriage Dress.—Robe of satin and manteau of cloth 
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trimmed with black velvet and ornamented with tassels. Bonnet of 
white satin with coral coloured flowers. 

Ball Dress .—Robe of tulle with treple skirt, the two under ones 
ornamented with bouquets of flowers put on at intervals, the upper 
skirt plain, looped up at the side by a chatelaine and noeud with ends 
of white satin; the body with berthe in folds, and edged with lace, 
short bouillon Bleeves with flowers as on the skirt, and similar ones in 
the hair with noeud of black velvet at the back. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of pink satin. Opera cloak of green velvet 
trimmed with ermine. Coiffure of hair with flowers. 

PLATE III .—Morning Dress —Robe of French moire, the body and 
skirt in one, and ornamented by black velvet, which descends from the 
shoulders to the waist, from which it gradually widens and is continued 
round the bottom of the skirt, a row of buttons from top to bottom, 
bell sleeves with velvet cuffs. Coiffure of hair and velvet ribbon. 

Walking Dress .—Manteau of black moire with pelerine, ornamented 
by a deep band of velvet, a second forms a collar. Bonnet of satin 
ornamented with black lace and velvet, roses at the side. 

Carriage Drew.—Pelisse of satin, opened in front and trimmed with 
a bouillon edged by narrower ones, the body is open to the waist with 
a pliss£ at the edge, the sleeves in bouillons with pliss£’s between and 
cuffs. Straw hat turned up with velvet and long feather. 

PLATE IV.—Carriage bonnet of white Terry velvet, trimmed with 
lace, and a Magenta coloured flower. 


THE CONTRACT versus MUTUAL LOVE. 

“ So it seems, Joe, thee and I shall get married about the same time,” 
said Philip Jones, as he and Joe Turner walked to dinner from the 
Clothdyers' Yard, in Leeds, where both held situations of about the 
same value—30s. or 35s. per week. 

44 Yes/' said Joe, shortly; “ but what will you do with a wife who 
cannot bake or brew, wash or cook, sew or clean ? My Fanny can do 
all this first-rate, or she would be no wife of mine. I think you are 
making a bad bargain.” 

“ Ellen has had an unfortunate bringing up,” rejoined Philip; “ no 
mother, and factory life ; but she is very willing to learn, for my sake. 
I am sure of that; and as I truly love her, and marry her with my 
eyes open, I mean to act justly by her, and give her time to learn, 
and be patient and kindly with her while she is learning. My faith is, 
kindness wins a woman, and kindness improves a woman better than 
anything.” 

Joe smiled sarcastically. 

“ My wife must do her duty, and expect nothing from me unless it 
is done. If she has a clock before her, and won’t be guided by it—if 
she have a decent home, and won’t keep it decent—if she has the 
means to get me comforts, and don’t get them—I should consider our 
contract at an end. I know it would be so, as far as I am concerned. 
A man had better put his head into the fire than have a careless, idle, 
useless wife.” 

“ But, comrade, the contract is not—cannot be—one of master and 
servant, much less (as some interpret it) of master and slave. We 
take a wife as our second self ; and what are we in this proud self ? 
Why, full of errors, mistakes, ignorances, deficiencies. So will your 
wife and mine find us; yet we expect them to be perfect! ’Tis 
unjust. Have we no sympathy for the wife's trials—no help, no 
friendly counsel—no forgiveness where she fails—no encouragement 
where she tries—no gratitude where she succeeds ?” 

44 Certainly not,” said Joe. 44 My method with Fanny will be short 
and clear—there is your work; here is mine. If you do your duty— 
well; if you do not— ill, as you will find.” 

“You are a worthy fellow, Joe; and I trust you have found a 
worthy wife. I am aware that I run some risk of shipwreck in my 
voyage out; but I know Ellen’s heart—her love for me, and her 
purpose to strive to do the best she can for me. I shall help her 
along all I can; and by and by you may see us as comfortable on the 
principle of mutual love and sympathy as you on your contract.” 

The young men married, and began housekeeping in two neat 
cottages of three rooms. 

Mary Jones and Fanny Turner were next door neighbours, having 
the same amount of money weekly to spend, and the same daily round 
of duties to fulfil. 

A charming little housekeeper was Fanny, to begin with; and while 
all things went fair and easy, she continued so, fulfilling her “ contract” 
strictly; but when the trials of a young family came, she changed 
sadly and often hid herself to weep when she should have been 
working. 

“ I say, this sort of management won’t do for me,” said Joe, sternly 
and fiercely, coinmg home one day to dinner, and finding nothing 


Promenade bonnet of lavender coloured silk, with ruches of black 
lace, and a rosette of the same. 

Second ditto of pink and black velvet, in stripes from the front to 
the crown, trimmed with pink ribbon and black lace. 

Dejeuner bonnet of white crinoline, trimmed with rosettes of white 
satin ribbon intermixed with blond. 

Morning cap of muslin, trimmed with blue ribbon edged with lace. 

Second ditto of net, trimmed with broad ribbon edged with lace, and 
pink flowers on each side. 

Evening cap of white tulle, trimmed with violet ribbon, and rosettes 
of black lace. 

Evening cap of black tulle, trimmed with narrow black velvet, and 
scarlet ribbon and flowers. 

Habit shirt of muslin, made square in the neck, with a band of wide 
insertion, trimmed with cerese bows. 

White sleeve of muslin, made with plaits at the cuff, fastened into a 
ruche of lace, ornamented with a bow of black velvet. 

Necktie ef blue ribbon, edged with black lace. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

The present Model given is of a Sleeve suitable for an indoor high 
dress, it is open to the bend of the arm. 


ready for him, for the baby was ailing, and the mother was in mean 
with her work. 

“ I’ve been out of heart,” she said. “ You never make allowances. 
You always expect things the same.” 44 I do and wilL” 

“ In that hard masterful way you have treated me ever since we 
married, and it seems to have altered me quite, so that I hardly know 
myself. I was a good manager, but my health was good then, and I 
had no sickly babe to nurse. You have no forbearance, no indulgence, 
no pity. You see me often tired, bewildered, and perplexed, and give 
me no comfort or assistance. You go to and fro from day to day, your 
health and spirits always equal, and you come home expecting this, 
and demanding that, and threatening and chilling me. You forget, 
Joe, that you ought to be my helpmate as well as I yours. Nothing 
troubles you, but I feel it; and you care not for my troubles. Is this 
wedded love ?” 

A blight was on the home that might have been so blest—the Eight 
of an unsympathising temper. This depressed Fanny, and chilled her 
energies just in proportion as the ,need for them became more 
peremptory. 

Her temper was naturally fiery and proud. His was obstinate ind 
impassable. Bitter and violent words grew fast between them. Fanny 
gave up striving; all her duties were neglected, or half done, without 
hope or joy. Joe became more and more violent, until the hasty 
blow came to be added to the hasty word, and the domestic misery 
was complete. All the while Joe would not see that the root of 
bitterness was simply wounded feeling on bis wife’s part, and that be 
could have transformed the scene of strife to one of happiness, by a 
more liberal view of his contract, conforming to that lovely precept— 
“ Bear ye oue another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Bnt 
while he persisted in compelling his wife to bear her burdens alone, 
her spirit rebelled, and her actions followed her feelings, as those of 
women generally do. 

Ellen’s was a very different married life. She began with a deep 
sense of her own deficiencies, but relying on her husband’s sympathy, 
counsel, and support. It is astonishing how rapidly love teaches, how 
successfully love learns. Ellen found even more difficulties gather 
about her than had beset Fanny, and sometimes she was “ ready to 
give upbut Philip heartened her on again. He was a true help¬ 
mate to her in everything, and that was how it was Ellen became at 
last so good a helpmate to him. If a dinner was a little behind tune* 
if things were not as bright as they might be, if the 41 little woman” 
looked untidy, or kept the washing 44 muddling about,” Philip was 
still reasonable, and tender in reproof. By a few pleasant inquiries be 
tried to ascertain how the disarrangements came about, and thought 
about the remedies. 

“ Aye, to be sure—I see now!” Ellen would frankly exclaim, when 
the cause of the muddle, and the way out of it, were set plain before 
her. “ Well, how stupid of me ! Now, you dear, good Philip, just see 
if I don’t do it right next time !’’ 

44 I’ll bet sixpence that you won’t.” 

44 I’ll bet sixpence that I will.” 

And she was sure to win, acting from her feelings, in love and 
gratitude. 

Thus, as Fanny’s home fell into deeper and deeper confusion, from 
the want of that silver love-due which would have extricated her from 
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the labyrinth, Ellen's rose to brighter and brighter order and beauty— 
not the order only of material things, but of the heatf and the soul. 

It was Ellen's frequent happy boast: 

' 44 I knew nothing of domestic management when I married; but a 
kind husband has made a good wife of me. If he had been like Joe 
Turner, I should never have been what I now am." 

“ As neat and active and happy a little wife as any in England," said 
Philip. 

Joe Turner now often 44 dropped in" at their happy fireside, where 
he was always welcome to smoke his pipe with his old friend. He 
would sit long in deep reveries, mooding over his disappointed hopes, 
and gloomily contrasting his home with Philip’s. Then he would 
start up and talk of going to America or Australia. Philip, when 
they were alone, led him on gradually to talk of his unhappiness, and 
to investigate the causes which had led to it. 

44 Yes, I acknowledge that she was a good and managing young 
woman when I married her. Fanny was my pride as well as my 
delight.” 

44 And for some time after she was your wife, you found her"— 

41 Everything I could wish." 

44 Now, friend, be rational, and say,—if she changed so remarkably,— 
what changed her." 

44 That puzzles me." 

44 What ?—suppose our master at the yard were to heap on you just 
double your ordinary business, and at the same time you lost half your 
ordinary strength of nerve and muscle—would it be puzzling why 
some of your work was left undone ?" 

Joe reflected, as if struck with the comparison. Philip looked at 
him with a keen penetrating glance—"Think of that view of the 
case, old fellow, and fill your pipe." 

The next evening Joe found a quiet opportunity to resume the con¬ 
versation. 

44 Your wife, Philip, has had more to bear than mine. You have 
had two infants following close upon one another." 

44 She has had much to suffer and to do, Joe—poor Ellen has. But 
shall I tell you the secret of the difference between her and Fanny. 
Fanny was bound by your 4 contract'—but Ellen only by the love 
whose service is perfect freedom—the love which casts out fear, which 
seeks mutual happiness through forbearance and sympathy." 

Joe laid down his pipe, and rose with a smile irradiating his face. 

44 Go home, my friend," said Philip. 44 Cast your contract to the 
winds, comfort and succour ye your wife, and begin a new life with 
her.” 

44 Philip, I will, as I am man." 

And he did. From that day Fanny began to recover her lost 
energies, until her home once more was the abode of comfort and 
happiness. 

TO THE ROBIN. 

Perched upon a slender bough, 

Robin sweet, I spy thee now ; 

And thank thee for each silvery note 
Gushing from thy tiny throat. 

Sing on, thou little trembler, sing— 

To my heart sweet thoughts you bring, 

And half-formed visions, brightly clear, 

Seem wafted from another sphere. 

Sing on loved bird, thy song is fraught 
With gentle hope and holy thought, 

Soft as those fleeting clouds I view, 

Now melting from the heaven so blue. * 

The sunbeam warm upon my brow, 

Falls in tender kisses flow; 

Sealing those joyous hopes that came 
Swelling in thy gentle strain. Emma. 


Remedies. —For sea-sickness, stay on shore.—For drunkenness, 
drink cold water. For tbe gout, board with the printer. To keep out 
of gaol, keep out of debt. To please everybody, mind your own 
business. To preserve your appetite, keep out of the kitchen.—To 
rally hunger, eat a hearty supper. 

Soldieas in Pi ac i. —Gonzalo Fernandez de Cordona, surnamed 
the Great Captain, said, that soldiers in peace were like chimneys in 
summer. 


ANECDOTES OF A DIANA MONKEY. 

Although anecdotes of monkeys are as numerous as the beings to 
whom they are said to owe their origin ; although they are brought 
forward to all ages, and all times, still I have observed that no one 
gets tired of them, that their histories or portraits create an interest 
common to all human beings, of whatever race, or in whatever situation. 
The negro delights in relating the wonders or the rogueries they per¬ 
form, and the saying, 44 that monkeys could talk if they liked, only 
they are afraid white men would make them work if they did," is 
everywhere to be heard among the more indolent inhabitants of the 
tropics. English men, women, and children, resemble their black 
brethren; and there is yet another feeling, in which the most savage 
and the most refined seem to agree : it is the dislike or mortification, 
call it which you will, that we feel in seeing how nearly they resemble 
ourselves. There was a restless, tormenting, agile creature on board 
a vessel in which I sailed up the African river, who was incessantly 
teasing and hovering about me. If I called another, he was sure to 
leap across the deck and come to perform that which the other would 
have done much better. I never thought myself quite alone, but 
this fellow's head was sure to start from some unexpected corner; and 
one day, wearied with his ofliciousness, I perceived our black monkey 
sitting opposite to us, and said to him, “Rapoynda, that is your 
brother." Kind words, presents, naught availed me afterward, for I 
was never forgiven; the same feeling might be traced in a very 
different form, when a friend of mine pulled me away from the con¬ 
templation of Landseer's admirable picture, exclaiming, 44 How can 
you look at that so long. Such things ought never to have been 
made, and I am sure ought never to have been painted." I obeyed, 
but the recollection of Rapoynda flashed across me. 

After this, I will not apologize for intruding an old ship-companion 
of mine on your notice, although he belongs to the never-failing theme 
of monkeys. He was a native of the Gold Coast, and was of the Diana 
species (Simia Diana). He had been purchased by the cook of 
the vessel in which I sailed from Africa, and was considered his 
exclusive property. Jack's place was then close to the caboose, but 
as his education progressed he was gradually allowed an increase of 
liberty, till, at last, he enjoyed the range of the whole ship, except 
the cabin. I had embarked with more than a mere womanly aversion 
to monkeys, it was absolute antipathy; and, although I often laughed 
at Jack’s freaks, still I kept out of his way, till a circumstance brought 
with it a closer acquaintance, and cured me of my dislike. Our lati¬ 
tude was three degrees south, and we only proceeded by occasional 
tornadoes, the intervals of which were filled up with dead calms and 
bright weather. When these occurred during the day, the helm was 
frequently lashed, and all the watch went below. On oue of these 
occasions, I was sitting alone on the deck, and reading intently, when, 
in an instant, something jumped upon my shoulders, twisted its tail 
round my neck, and screamed close to my ear. My immediate con¬ 
viction that it was Jack scarcely relieved me; but there was no help: 
I dared not cry for assistance, because I was afraid of him, and dared 
not obey the next influence, which was to thump him off, for the same 
reason; I, therefore, became civil from nece&ity, and from that 
moment Jack and I entered into an alliance. He gradually loosened 
his hold, looked at my face, examined my hands and rings with the 
most minute attention, and took the biscuit which layby my side. 

When I liked him well enough to profit by his friendship, be be¬ 
came a constant source of amusement. Like all nautical monkeys, he 
was fond of pulling off men’s caps as they slept, and throwing them 
into the sea; of knocking over the parrots’ cages, to drink the water 
as it trickled along the deck, regardless of the occasional gripe he 
received; of taking the dried herbs out of the tin mugs in which the 
men were making tea of them; of dexterously picking out the pieces 
of biscuit which were toasting between the bars of the grate; of steal¬ 
ing the carpenter's tools; in short, of teasing everything and every¬ 
body: but he was also a first-rate equestrian. Whenever the pigs 
were let out to take a run on deck, he took his station behind a cask, 
whence he leaped on the back of one of his steeds as it passed. Of 
course the speed was increased, and the nails he stuck in to keep him¬ 
self on, produced a squeaking; but Jack was never thrown, and 
became so fond of the exercise, that he was obliged to be shut up 
whenever the pigs were at liberty. 

Confinement was the worst punishment he could receive, and when¬ 
ever threatened with that, or any other, he would cling to me for 
protection. At night, when about to be sent to bed, in an empty 
hen-coop, he generally hid himself under my shawl, and at last never 
suffered any one but myself to put him to rest. He was particularly 
jealous of other monkeys on board, who were all smaller than himself. 
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and put two out of his wav. The first feat of this kind was performed 
in my presence: he began by holding out bis paw, and making a 
squeaking noise, which the other evidently considered as an iuviUtion; 
the poor little thing crouched to him most humbly, but Jack seized 
him by the neck, hopped off to the side of the vessel, and threw him 
into the sea. We cast out a rope immediately, but the monkey was 
too much frightened to ding to it, and we were going too fast to save 
him by any other means. Of course Jack was dogged and scolded, 
at which he was very penitent; but the deceitful rogue, at the end of 
three days, sent auother victim to the same destiny. But his spite 
against his own race was manifested at another time in a very original 
way. The men had been painting the ship's side with a streak of 
white, and upon being summoned to dinner, left their brushes and 
paint on deck. Uuknown to Jack, I was seated behind the companion- 
door, and saw the whole transaction; he called a little black monkey 
to him, who. like the others, immediately crouched to his superior, 
when he seized him by the nape of the neck with one paw, took the 
brush, dripping with paint, with the other, and covered him with 
white from head to foot. Both the man at the helm and myself burst 
into a laugh, upon which Jack dropped bis victim, and scampered up 
the rigging. The unhappy little beast began licking himself, but I 
called the steward, who washed him so well with turpentine that all 
injury was prevented; but during our bustle Jack was peeping with 
his black nose through the bars of the main-top, apparently enjoying 
the confusion. For three days he persisted in remaining aloft; no one 
could catch him, he darted with such rapidity from rope to rope; at 
length, impelled by hunger, he dropped unexpectedly from some 
height on my knees, as if for refuge, and as he had thus confided in 
me, I could not deliver him up to punishment. 

The only way in which I could control his tricks, was by showing 
him to the panther on board, which excited his fears very strongly. 
I used to bold him up by his tail, and the instant he saw the panther, 
he would become perfectly stiff, shut his eyes, and pretend to be dead. 
When 1 moved away he would relax his limbs, and open one eye 
very cautiously, but if he caught a glimpse of the panther's cage, the 
eyes were quickly closed, and he resumed the rigidity of death. After 
four months’ sojourn together, 1 quitted Jack off the Scilly Islands, 
and understood that I was much regretted. 


THE “ FINEST GENTLEMAN IN EUROPE." 

Me. Thackkrav, in “The Four Georges," in the ComhillMagazine, 
thus sketches George the Fourth:— 

To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter of small difficulty. 
There is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance simpering under 
it: with a slate and a piece of chalk, I could at this very desk perform 
a recognizable likeness of him. And yet, after reading of him in scores 
of volumes, hunting him through old magazines and newspapers, having 
him here at a hall, there at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, 
you find you have nothing—nothing hot a coat and a wig and a mask 
smiling below it—nothing but a great simulacrum. HU sires and 
grandsires were men* One knows what they were like; what they 
would do in given circumstances; that on occasion they fought and 
demeaned themselves like tough good soldiers. They had friends 
whom they liked according to their natures ; enemies whom they 
hated fiercely ; passions and actions, and individualities of their own. 

The sailor king who came after George was a man; the Duke of 
York was a man, big, burly, loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But 
this George, what was he ? 1 look through all his life, and recognize 
but a bow and a grin. I try and take him to pieces, aud find silk 
stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and 
blue ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of 
Truefitt's best nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a 
huge black stock, uuderwaistcoats, more under waistcoats, and then 
nothing. I know of no sentiment that he ever distinctly uttered. 
Documents are published under bis name, but people wrote them— 
private letters, but people spelt them. He put a great George P. or 
George R. at the bottom of the page and fancied he had written the 
paper; some bookseller's clerk, some poor author, some mo* did the 
work, saw to the spelling, cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and gave 
the lax maudlin slipslop a sort of consistency. He must have had an 
individuality; the dancing-master whom he emulated, nay, surpassed— 
the wig-maker who curled his toupee for him—the tailor who cut hie 
coats, had that. But, about George, oue can get at nothing actual. 
That outside, 1 am certain, is pad and tailor’s work ; there may be 
something behind, but what ? We cannot get at the character; no 
doubt never shall. Will men of the future have nothing better to do 


than to unswathe and interpret that royal old mummy ? I own I oace 
used to think it would be good sport to portae him, fasten oa him. 
and puli him down. But now I am ashamed to mount aad lay good 
dogs on, to summon a full field, and then to hunt poor game. 


A ROMANCE ABOUT GARIBALDI. 

A bit of romance about Garibaldi may help to explain the hostility 
of the Dictator of the Two Sicilies to France, and that of the Emperor 
of the French towards the Liberator of Italy (says the JthenanM):— 

The family of Garibaldi, like the family of Bonaparte, is Conicta; 
and the name of Pozzo di Borgo or of Louis Blanc is evideace with 
what fiery bate a Corsican may pursue his vendetta against that lucky 
race. The Dictator's grandfather, Joseph Battista Maria Garibaldi, 
was one of those patriot Corsicans who gave the crown to Coast Von 
Neuhoff, crowned Theodore the First of Corsica,* and being sent by 
the new king on a message to his mother, Madame Von Neuhoff, who 
lived at Peddenoh, near Ruggeburg, in the Mark Country, (now part 
of Westphalia), Garibaldi there fell in love with the King’s filter, 
Catherine Amalie, and with his sovereign's consent married her. The 
registry of this marriage, we read in a Rhine paper, is still to he wen 
at Ruggeberg. In the same year Garibaldi took Catherine home to 
Ajaccio; but fortune failing the patriot, Theodore fled before the 
Genoese to England, where he became the idol and butt of Walpole, 
who traduced his character, and wrote the inscription over his moss- 
meat in St. Anne’s Church—bewailing the fortune, which 

Bestowed a kingdom and denied him bread . 

Joseph Battista Maria Garibaldi fled from Corsica to Nice, where after 
the French conquest and occupation of the island put an end to the 
tyst hopes of independence, he forgot politics and practised ss s 
physician. His grandson is the Dictator. Meanwhile, the offences 
of the Bonapartes against the Garibaldi have grown in bulk and in 
atrocity. Corsica has been made French. Nice has new bees made 
French. The old country, the new country, are alike gone. More, 
the very last home of the hero is menaced. Caprera, the lonely green 
rock in the Straits of Bonifacio, which he has bought with his gaim. 
and peopled with his pigs and asses, belongs to the island of Sardinia, 
and must follow its path should a new •* recovery " of territory to 
France take place. Thus, the Bonapartes seem to chase the Garibaldi 
like an evil fate, leaving them no foot of earth on which the sole* of 
their feet can rest in peace. Who can wonder at the Dictator's doubt, 
suspicion, and dislike ? 

A romantic speculation may be allowed to close the record of these 
romantic facts. Theodore, King of Corsica, left no lawful soou As 
illegitimate son, known about London streets as Colonel Frederic, a 
man of mark in his day, pistolled himself under one of the porches of 
Westminster Abbey. The title had been declared by the ConicaB 
Parliament hereditary in Theodore’s family, a near branch of which 
Dictator Garibaldi now represents. Thus, Garibaldi’s title to the 
throne of Corsica is just as good as that of Louis Napoleon was a 
dozen years ago to the throne of France. Suppose the Italian “ idea " 
should dawn at Ajaccio ? There are pretenders to crowns who hare 
no better claim from history, and far less from merit and service, than 
Joseph Garibaldi, the Dictator of the Two Sicilies. 

* In modern times, Corsica, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, was 
nominally dependent upon Genoa until 1708, when it was ceded to 
France. During its revolt it was erected into a kingdom under 
Theodore, its first and only king, 1786. He came to England, where 
he was imprisoned in the King’s Bench Prison for debt, and for many 
yean subsisted on the benevolence of private friends. Haring been 
released oy an act of insolvency in 1756, he gave in bis schedule the 
kingdom of Conica as an estate to his creditors, and died the same 
year at his lodgings in Soho, London. The Earl of'Oxford wrote tie 
following epitaph, on a tablet near his grave, in St. Anne's Church, 
Dean Street, London 

“ The grave, great teacher ! to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 

But Theodore this moral [earn'd ere dead; 

Fate pour'd its lesson on his living head, 

~ Bestow'd a kingdom and denied nun bread.** 


Theek is only ont thing more powerful than a steam engine, and 
that is fashion. Fashion rules the women, the women rule the men, 
the men rule the world, ergo, fashion is more powerful than all 
influences combined. 
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©onoureH toftb the special patronage of £er iflajestp tf)t <©u«n. 


TH> Y. 

ROYAL FAMILY, 


AMD 

MOBILITY OP OBEAT BRITAIN 



B. TH ‘ 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AND 

C0ITBT8 OP EUROPE, 


AJCO VRIVEBSALLY HELD IN HZOH BSTBEBK. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Of Unprecedented SUCCESS during the last SIXTY Yean, in promoting the 
GEOWTH, BESTOXnie AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

AN ORIENTAL BOTANICAL PREPARATION 

FOR IMPROVING * BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION AND SXU. 


The following is a brief notice of some of its Principal Virtues, as a mild, 
stimulative, CORRECTIVE, and preservative agent, for the Hair. The 
subject is more fully treated in a small Pamphlet which accompanies each 
bottle of Rowlands* Macassar Oil, and wherein important hints and advice 
will be found on the Culture or the Hair of infancy, and on its preser¬ 
vation and beauty through the several stages of human life. 

INFANCY.—It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the 
head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sustains it 
in maturity, and continues the possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and 
luxuriant redundancy, to the latest period of human life. Genial and puri¬ 
fying, it dispels all sourf and impurity, and renders the use of the fine comb 
unnecessary. 

CURE. AND EMBELLISHMENT.—In dressing the Hair, 
nothing can equal its effect, rendering the Hair so admirably soft that it will 
lie in any direction, producing beautifully flowing curls, and, by the tran¬ 
scendent lustre it imparts, rendering the coiffure inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAZR.—Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in 
the prevention of Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the restora¬ 
tion to its original colour. 

BAlaDNESS.—Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly 
shown in cases of Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other 
specifics have been tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a complete 
restoration of beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE.— After 
indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourishing matter secreted 
at the roots or bulbs of the hair, the Macassar Oil will be found most 
efficacious, both in preserving and in immediately restoring the hair to its 
usual appearance of health with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE.— This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by 
change of climate, and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, from 
the assemblies of St. Petersburg and Moscow, to those of Calcutta and the 
remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every COURT of 
the civilized world ; and the high esteem in which it is universally held, 
together with numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
affords the best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family 
Bottles (equal to four small) at 10s. 6cL; and double that size, 21s. 



CAUTION. — To prevent the substitution of Spurious Imitation s for the 
genuine article by unprincipled shopkeepers, A. R. & Sons here add a small 
copy of their babel (as it appears round the bottle) from the burin of Messrs. 
Prrkins, Bacon, & Petcii, the eminent engravers of London. On the 
lower part of the label is the Signature of the Proprietors, in Red Ink, 
“A.ROWLAND A SONS.** The whole is covered with a lacework pattern, 
in transparent colourless ink. 






It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for the am 
object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy purity of complex*, 
and a conservator of female beauty, in all climates, and during erery stage s 
the progression of life from youth to age. It has also received the xealov 
recommendation of the most eminent of the faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the miM—t aad 
most balsamic nature, is warranted perfectly innocent and free from miners 
or other pernicious admixture; operating as a powerful cleanser of the skis, 
it speedily eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other 
Cutaneous defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which 
it induces of the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation and 
removing unsightly eruptions, render it indispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies during the period of nursing ana as a wash for 
infants, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak 
winds of winter, and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, 
chilblains, chapped skin, or incidental inflammation, its 
virtues have been long and extensively acknowledged. Its 
PURIFYING AND refreshing properties have ensured its 
selection bv Royalty and the aristocracy of Europe, and it 
is universally in high repute, from the sultry climes of India 
to the frozen realms of the Czar. 


CATTTI0&— Spurious Articles under the name of “ KALY¬ 
DOR” nrc frequently offered for sale, containing mineral astrin¬ 
gents utterly ruinous to the complexion, and by their repellent 
action endangering health. It is , the refore, imperative on Pur¬ 
chasers to see that the words “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, &c-” 
are on the Wrapper, and their Signature, in Red Ink, at foot, as 
on the small copy annexed.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 




SOUiYD AiYD WHITE TEETH 

▲BE IKDISPE 3 TSAJLI 

TO PERSONAL ATTRACTION; 

▲HD TO 

HEALTH AND LONGEVITY 

A PROPER MASTICATION OF THB rWT. 

This unique White Powder is of 
mable value in preserving and Burn- 
FYING the TEETII, STRENGTHENISfi 
Gums, and in impartinga delicate HPj 
GRANGE tO the BREATH. It «***•" 
Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots* 
incipient decay, and polishes and pre*r* 
the enamel, to which it imparts a 


a . shall corr or the label. 


PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its Antiseptic and Anti-scorbutic Properties exercise a highly bene&a* 
and salutary influence ; they arrest the further progress of the decay of 
induce a healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume the 
and colour indicative of a perfect soundness; while, by confirming their» - 
sion to the Teeth, they give unlimited ’enjoyment and fresh zest to *F1* 
by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. It speedily rem vt s k . 
ravages which children sustain in the Teeth 
sweet and acid substances. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.— UNPRINCIPLED SHOPKEEPER*, for the’sak. of gwniUR * trifle more profit, vend the mort SPPBIODf 
COMPOUNDS, under the name, of Macassar Oil, Kalydor, Odonto, &C., they copy the labels, bills, ADYKRTISIMI3TS, and 
(substituting fictittious names and addresses for the real) of the original preparations. It is therefore necessary to see that the word ROWLAND^ 
precedes the name of the article on the Wrapper or Label of each. 


SOLD BY THE 


PROPRIETORS AT, 20, HATTON 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS 
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FROM ORB FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouletabd dm Italixss, 26th April, 1861. 

The spring materials are very pretty; those of mohair are with deli¬ 
cate deafens, and soft light tints. Figured silks bn black grounds arc 
vary f a shi onable, but taffetas of fighter colours are also worn chinb, or 
I ef aarrow stripes mingled with sprigs of flowers. It is yet earlv for 
I bareges, but the mohairs form very pretty spring toilettes, particularly 
r for useful wear, and well adapted for young ladies, and may be made 
with or without trimmings, phases, or ruches of taffetas, or mixed with 
the mohair. One of white ground, with small lilac stripes, had plissl 
edged with lilac in three rows, and buttons of taffetas on the front of 
the skirt, between two rows of ptissee a In VieiUe, the body open, 
trim med with the same plissl, and chemisette of embroidered muslin 
trimmed with a ruche of tulle. Mousselines de laine will frequently 
have flounces, but as the season advances we may expect some newer 
styles in trimmings. A new taffetas is very successful of black ground. 
i c kimma es. Some of the trimmings in plisses are rather wide, and 
more are fluted than plissl; when the flounces are narrow they are 
pot on rather full. 

Has prevailing favourite colours are grey, mignonette, periwinkle, 
Persian lilac, a new print of soft fikc tint, pale green, and poroelaine 
bins, etc. 

The robe Imperatrice is preferred to all others for demi toilette or 
negBg6, which is regulated by the material. Thus mohairs, thick 
taffetas, brochl materials, if made with high body are mostly of the 
! Imperatrice form, which name is given to the dresses that are not 

; separated from the front breadth of the skirt; the sleeves worn with 

this body are of the Mousquet&ire form with revers—the nervures of 
the body and front breadth are often ornamented with guimps or 
ruch es of taffetas, similar to the material of the dress. When this 
t style of dress is objected to the body is made high, round at the waist, 

or with verv small point; the round body is however mostly used, 

i With this the ceinture Medici of velvet is very fashionable just now, 
as well as the ribbon scarf one, very wide with fringe. There is also a 
i kind made of urise or green velvet to wear with low bodies of t&rla- 
tans. The point is deeper than that of the Medici ceinture, and has 
points also under the arms. 

| We again see the dresses with flounces, particularly for summer 
materials what could be substituted for them on bareges, muslins, or 
organdy; even some taffetas are with flounces. One of black had very 
narrow flounces, piped with violet taffetas. Some are put on in the 
apron style, each band encircling the dress with about eight flounces. 
<Hhers nave trimmings made of thick ruches of the same material as 
the dress edged by white taffetas. There is a new make of sleeve that 
is much approved; it is something of the Pagoda. Some sleeves have 
frills placed on much as the skirts, but the Mousqetaire large bell, 
open sleeve, etc., may be used. 

Great novelties in guimps are ready for the season ; these trimmings 
aooozd in colour with the dress. The point d’Espagne is a little heavy 
for thin materials, but superb on taffetas and moires. In parurcs, or 
sets of trimmings for the front, en tablier , the body and revers. 
fringes of chenille plats, tassels of every description, macarons trimmed 
with lace guipure or silk are all in use. Among attractive novelties 
for the youthful is the ceinture Medici of velvet or silk in m&rron 
green, violet, etc., being at the same rime simple; yet it forms 
ceinture and corsage, ana may be worn over a silk or white muslin 
dross. The prettiest are of black velvet. They are also made in terry 
velvet, violet, sky blue, and scarlet. 

Many caps are now made round, which seems to he the taste of the 
moment, and are very becoming to youthful countenances. Many 
caps however have brides of tulle or taffetas. Some coiffures have 
been made of lace with pompons or chicories of black taffetas, but 
roses, lilac, peach blossom, etc., enliven them; even black feathers 
now ornament the dress cap, surmounted by a white aigrette on one 
side, and flowers in mixed colours on the other; the bouquet being 
placed very low. This style is suitable for dinner dress. There wifi 
not be anv very great change in the form of bonnets, but much 
variety in the trimmings. Many will have flowers, feathers, or lace on 


the summit of the front, and the soft crowns boufilonnl continue to be 
worn. Those with round crowns droop a great deal; inside the ban* 
demux of flowers are still used, and as a novelty we may also add 
feathers, which have an elegant effect. Black has long been so 
fashionable that we find it introduced in various ways, and this season 
black straw bonnets are to be worn. One of these was trimmed with 
roses and black and red velvet; the bavolet was double, one of black 
taffetas, the other of red velvet. The bonnet was plain at the edge, 
without velvet, the strings black. The bonnets of this style arc only 
intended for morning neglfel wear, with voilette of lace, but it will be 
decidedly the bonnet of ladies of high ton. Corn flowers, nasturtions, 
and stocks are worn on black straws, particularly the nasturtion of 
light texture. Few flowers are used for this simple style. The straws 
this season are all of the coarse kind of straw. A new kind of white, 
and of ecrue straw, form very pretty bonnets, and rather compete with 
the Belgian straw. Nothing, however, replaces Leghorns or paille de 
rix, which, with crape and tulle, constitute the most elegant kind. 
The ecrue and white straws accord with black lace and flowers. 

Pailles de rix are always the most elegant coiffures; one was orna¬ 
mented with crape lisse, tulle, and seed coral: another with black 
feathers, and inside black lace and roses, and indeed it would be an 
omission not to add that black seems daily to become more fashionable 
for trimmings whether of taffetas, lace, or black materials. Even caps 
are worn with black strings. Very pretty bonnets are made of mohair, 
and are elegant trimmed; they are also made of black or grey, sprigged 
with straw. Fancy straws are also appearing. 

Manteaux in dark colours, of a material suitable to the season, 
trimmed with bands of plash of the Chinese red. For carriage wear 
tassels and braids of gold may be used. They are equally suitable for 
opera cloaks as for the sea side. Many cloaks are made of black silk, 
lined with violet or white. The mantelets resemble light pelisses. 
They are ornamented by pelerines of guipures or chantelly, the fronts 
cut of a square form. The laoe shawls which are so suitable for 
summer toilettes are a little changed in form. They will be worn with 
double points. The simple shawl has been found too transparent, 
whilst the double hangs more gracefully. The confections of the 
season are much ornamented with guimp; novel fringes will trim the 
pelerines when they are not of lace or guipures. Among the more 
elegant confections the casaqnes are observed either tight to the figure 
or partially so. Paletots with revers, pelisses, mantes, and mantelets 
for young persons, shawls either long or square, and even bournouses 
for travelling and country wear. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Public Promenade Drees .—Robe of checked taffetas, 
with tight high body, ornamented down the front with noeuds of 
taffetas, edged bv black laoe. Pagoda sleeves with plisses and noeuds 
to correspond. Bonnet of mauve crape with white feathers. 

Carriage Dress .—Robe of moire, with jacket-body closing up the 
front with buttons, and edged all round by a ruche of taffetas, the 
large open Bleeve to correspond. Bonnet of white satin and crape, 
with carnations. 

Morning Dress .—Robe of poil de chevre ; the body is open, with 
revers trimmed with a fluting of ribbon, two rows of the same orna¬ 
ment the skirt as tunic. Mousquetaire sleeves, with cuffs similarly 
finished, round cap of tulle, with trimmings of lace and red ribbon. 

PLATE II.—Carriage Dress .—Kobe of taffetas, brochl ornamented 
by bands of black velvet; the body is plain, with small buttons up the 
front, ceinture of velvet with long ends; the sleeves are open to the 
arm-hole. Bonnet of mauve taffetas, with feathers at the side. 

Walking Dress .—Robe of gros grain of the Imperatrice form the 
skirt hanging in deep Antes; scarf of deep blue taffetas, embroidered 
with velvet. Bonnet of white crin, trimmed with flurings of ribbon 
and flowers. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of pink satin, the skirt is ornamented by 
three rows of tulle fluted, and black lace; low body, with berthe 
similar to the trimmings on the skirt. Short bouillon sleeves, with 
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! white tulle, one under. Coiffure of hair in ringlets, with feathers at 

1 the side. 

PLATE III. Dinner Dress. —Robe of grey taffetas; the body has 
; a berthe formed of ribbon plissl and black lace, the sleeves to cor¬ 

respond, and deep flounce of black lace on the skirt, with pliss6 of 
ribbon above and below it. Coiffure a l'Eugenie, with nosuds and cordon 
of velvet. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of taffetas, closing up the centre with 
! buttons, a trimming of mauve, fluted taffetas forms bretelles on the 

! body, and descend each side of the skirt. Bonnet of paille de riz and 

1 violets. 

j Little Girl's Dress.— Frock of mohair, with high body and small 

pelerine, trimmed with a pink bouillon. Mousquetaire sleeves, the 
i cuffs edged by a bouillon, wnich is also placed a little above the hem. 

| Turban nat, with long white feather. 

PLATE IV.— Beys Dress. —Shirt and open jacket of popeline, 

1 edged with black velvet, and full body and sleeves of cambric. 

| Carriage Dress.— Bobe of moire, with ornaments of guimp up the 

< skirt and body, and also on the bell sleeve, which is finished with 

j fringe. Bonnet of crape and taffetas, with feathers. 

| Walking Dress. — Pelisse of taffetas, open from the waist, and 

trimmed all round with a plissl; a deep flounce on the under skirt 
with hea ling, and edged at the bottom with a plissl. Bonnet of straw, 
with soft crown of coloured silk and ruches. 

PLATE V.—Little girl's frock of pink French delaine, trimmed 
with bands of rose-coloured terry velvet, edged with guimp. Buttons 
of the same colour. 

1 

Carriage bonnet of white quilted silk, trimmed with mauve-coloured 
bands round the edge and curtain, and a coronet of ribbon across the 
front, terminating in two white feathers. 

Second bonnet of white braid, trimmed with green ribbon, edged 
with black lace, and ornamented on the top with violet-coloured 
flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of primrose-coloured sOk, trimmed with rosettes 
of ribbon and black lace, and a coronet of lilac across the front. 

Evening cap of lace, and pink ribbon crossed on the crown, trimmed , 
at the side with bunches of lilies of the valley. 

Second ditto of lace, trimmed with green ribbon, with bunches of 
May flowers. ; 

Dress cap of white tulle and black blond, trimmed with cerise ribbon 
and white camellias. { 

White sleeve of figured muslin, drawn into a band of pink ribbon, I 
over which is placed wide insertion, fastened at the wrist with a bow 
of the same colour. 

Second ditto of white cambric, trimmed with bands of black figured 
velvet, and a ruche of black lace at the wrist. I 

Collarette of Marcella, with a bow of orange colour ribbon. j 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

At this moment high bodies quite to throat are worn by young 
ladies, and the pattern given with this number is of this description; 
it has a little fulness at the shoulder and waist in front, but the back 
is plaiu, and it is round at the waist. May be worn with or without 
ceinture. 

1 ITALY AND ITS CARBONARI. 

Astura was formerly a Roman city, where Lucullus and Cicero had 
pleasure houses. In the middle ages it was converted into a strong l 
fortress, of which the story of its dishonour by Frangipani, is well 
known. Wasted by the lapse of centuries, it is now but a link in the 
long chain of defensive towers, raised at distances of six miles from 
each other, to protect the Roman coasts against the pirates of Africa, 
the plague, and smugglers. Mounting one gun, it is garrisoned like 
its fellows, by four artillery men, a sergeant, and a deputy from the 
Sanita (board of health), whose office is limited to putting vessels in 
quarantine, in event of wreck, or voluntary landing on these semi- 
1 African shores, strongly menaced by contagion. 

• The modern tower is a square keep, washed on all sides by the 

ocean, whose ravages have, in the lapse of centuries, indented the 
adjacent shores; it is built on ancient foundations, and is connected 
| with the main land by a stone bridge. It resembles a fortified rock, 
and might on necessity sustain a siege. But it is indeed in perpetual 
; siege; blockaded to the sea bt the African pestilence, aud landward 
by the fever of the Maremma. Built on the most solitary beach of 
the Roman desert, between the little town of Neptune, and that 
| Circean mount of Homer, where still floats the shadow of the magician, 

! to the terror of the shepherd ; the tower of Astura is merely separated 
j from the Pontine marshes by the narrow belt of forests from Antium 
| to Terracina: primeval forests they might be called; so deep their 
j silence, so profound their shadow ! issuing from their gloomy recesses 

1 in its descent from the Albanian hills, the ancient Lanurius, now 

called the Cones, rolls its sandy waters near the walls of the citadel, 

! and, an unknown traveller through the desert, silently loses itself in 
the Tyrrhenian sea. 

The solitude of Astura, and the tried Carbonarism of Sergeant Oddo, 
who commanded it, had made it a rendezvous for the initiated. 
Eight Italians, all exiles and Carbonari, had repaired thither secretly 
from Corsica, with arms and ammunition; they had been there a 
fortnight, awaiting intelligence from emissaries who were travelling in 
every direction. For whilst one political missionary, carrying the 
watchword from Tuscany to Bologna, and thence to Piedmont and 
Lombardy, was risking his head beneath every scaffold in Italy, he 
was (according to his passport) a gentleman at large on a journey of 
pleasure. Entrusted with a similar mission for the sittings in the 
east of the Neapolitan dominions, another Carbonari was proceeding 
from Rome towards the two Sicilies, as a learned archeologian, at the 
expense and beneath the protection of the court of Rome, with the 
title of Antiquary to his Holiness. For Italian Carbonarism exists 
everywhere, under every variety of title; clothed in every garb, it is a 
kind of invisible genius, everywhere present; an unattainable Proteus! 
Italy is, like ancient Egypt, a land of mysteries and initiations. It is 
throughout volcanic soil, where thrones tremble like the earth they 
stand upon; and when the surface is the most calm, even then, 
perhaps, is the mine kindling, and preparing to explode. 

A religious and political institution brought into Europe from 

Egypt—Carbonarism has traversed centuries under a thousand names. 
Meeting together in their secret crypts, its adepts regard each other 
brethren, and swear mutual aid and fidelity. 

Before the torch of history shall light up these political catacombs, 
it is for fiction to descend thither and lead the way. The enthusiastic 
mysteries of cotemporaries are as truly in its domain, as are the cold 
chronicles of remote ages. 

If the illusions of the past have power to call up emotion, the mis¬ 
fortunes of the present have likewise their spell. Inspired poets! 
gifted romancers 1 all ye potent artists who look with contempt upon 
your own country, and whose adventurous genius delights to seek its 
abode in ruins !—your voice surprises and enthrals—your intelligence 
subdues me ; I admire your poems as cathedrals, and your heroes is 
statues; but I am of my own era, and they wake not my sympathies. 

Of the eight Italians under the shelter of the tower of Astun, the 
proudest spirit was that of Grimaldi, the Genoese. Although t 
Patrician, he had ranged himself under the banners of the people, 
and though a Genoese, his hopes were not for Genoa, bat Italy. 
After the restoration in 1814, when Genoa was made over like a flock 
of sheep to Sardinia, the country of the Adorni and Fregosi had not a 
more zealous or more bitter republican. When the prince exacted a 
new oath of allegiance from the Genoese nobility, Grimaldi refused it, 
and condemned himself to voluntary exile. Having retired to Cornea, . 
he was the first at the meeting at Astura. Remo, ancestor of the 
outlaws, was a young painter of Parma, as handsome as Raphael; like 
him an artist, and one who might in other times have resuscitated the 
great Lombard school; but carried away by the warmth of his spirit 
into the ensanguined path of conspiracies, he wasted in those rough 
and clouded struggles, a life of poetry, enthusiasm and passion. Bat, 
perhaps, the most interesting person of the group, was a young native 
of Arona, on the banks of lake Major; who had received in the tower 
the name of Conradine, from his grace and beauty, which resembled . 
those of the last Suabian, who like him was just sixteen yean of age. 
with blue eyes and long fair hair. He might indeed have been 
thought a Suabian rather than an Italian. To see his fair feminine 
face and mild blue eyes, amongst those stern and weather-beaten 
countenances, with their black and fiery eyes, one asked how it 
chanced that so fragile a creature was cast amongst those energetic 
beings ? and what community of interest there could be between 
them? Such are the extraordinary and yet poetical hazards of 
revolutions. 

Compromised in a bloody rising of the University of Turin, where 
his only brother was killed, with many others, upon the very steps of 
the altar, Conradine openly swore to revenge him: notwithstanding 
his extreme youth and the supplications of his mother, he was 
sentenced to perpetual banishment. His weeping mother refused the 
little consolation of following her only child into exile; she was now 
detained as a hostage for his conduct abroad. Having entered life 
under such harsh auspices, the heart of the young man was dirided 
between his mother and Italy. He was to the rest of the banished, 
an object of affectionate care. Whilst these all waited in their lonely 
abode the arrival of advices by which their future plans were to be 
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guided, an individual of a very different character waa travelling 
towards them, an unwilling guest. 

Brancadore,—such was the name of the new comer, was one of the 
body guard of the Pope. About twenty years of age, the ward and 
distant relation of Prince Jesi (a Roman patrician, of the old school), 
Brancadore was, however, a Carbonari; more, it is true, from chance 
and idleness, than principle; for, the gayest of the gay, he seemed to 
look little beyond the present hour for amusement or interest. 

Having imprudently betrayed some of the movements of the order, 
and being in danger of denunciation by the police, the superior advised 
his instant departure from Rome, until the storm had subsided; and 
traced for him an itinerary of his route for Astura, with directions to 
avoid inhabited places, and to shape his course through the deepest 
solitudes of the desert. 

Brancadore was stunned by this abrupt departure. He adored 
Rome, and hankered after it as the Israelites after the “ flesh-pots ” 
of Egypt; he, however, accepted exile as a merited punishment, and 
left the city at full gallop, through the gate of St. Sebastian. As he 
passed the tomb of the Scipios, Hie sun had risen above St. John of 
Lateran, tinging with golden light the cypress groves of Mount Celien, 
and the immense baths of Caracalla. 

Faithful to his instructions, Brancadore sped his way rapidly on 
towards Asturas, through the open country, avoiding both towns and 
villages. Leaving to the left the Albanian route, and to the right the 
road to Ardea, he crossed the broad undulations of the Campagna, 
and gained almost at a heat, the declivity of the Albanian hills, 
formerly covered with patrician villas. Trampling upon the ruins, or 
rather the dust of Politorus and Corioles, he rested not with horse, 
white with foam, until he had attained the banks of the Conca, in the 
broad jUf of the Campo-morto. 

Compelled to make a pause, to take rest from fatigue and the heat 
of the sun, he did not reach the shore until nightfall, leaving behind 
him, on the coast, Neptune and Porto d’Ango. Thick-set with ruins, 
prolonged even beneath the ocean, and which fancy might nave 
portrayed as the mysterious palace of some water-spirit, the beach at 
first rough and stony, gradually smoothed on the approach to Astura, 
and became sandy and yielding. 

Exhausted with fatigue, the horse of Brancadore sank in the humid 
arena, and the tower seemed to retreat in the distance. His thoughts 
vibrating between Rome, with its luxurious delights, and the tower of 
exile and atonement, the young Roman surrendered himself to the 
slow pace of his steed, and the soothing fascinations of a summer's 
night. The stars glittered above his head, and the waves murmured 
at his feet like a sleeping swallow. At length the fatal keep rose 
before him like a phantom; its dark mass rising as a blot in the 
sparkling fields of heaven. 

Snddenly reminded by its abrupt appearance of the purport of his 
journey, Brancadore pressed on, but the gui vive of the sentinel, and 
the report of fire-arms, stopped him short. He asked for the sergeant; 
the sentinel’s shout was immediately answered by another shout 
from behind the tower, and Oddo a moment afterwards made his 
appearance. 

Brancadore, alighting, held out his hand to him; a carbonaric sign 
commenced the recognizance, which was completed by the letter he 
brought. His identity satisfactorily proved, the new guest was led 
by the sergeant, not into the tower, but to the sands at the mouth 
of the Conca. There a mournful scene awaited him: bare-headed 
and silent, all the banished men of Astura, except one, stood ranged 
iu a circle on the beach, round a funeral pile; and the only one 
missing in the ranks of the living, was he who lay a corpse upon that 
funeral pile. 

The arrival of Brancadore did not interrupt the ceremony. He was 
unknown to all; bnt a word from the sergeant installed him as one of 
them, and the mute assembly opened their ranks, inviting him by look 
and gesture to assist at the nocturnal solemnity. 

Order re-established, Conradine, in tears, torch in hand, advanced 
to the centre of the circle, and averting his fair countenance, set fire 
to the pile. His simplicity and youth had designated him for this sad 
and affecting office. At the instant when the flame caught the pile, 
more than one tear flowed down in the obscurity, more than one sigh 
was heard amidst the silence, and the softening of all hearts was on 
the point of manifesting itself in a passionate burst of lamentation, 
when Azzo, the energetic Azzo, who had witnessed more scenes of 
desolation during his career than any other at Astura, entoned with 
strong voice, tbongh betraying emotion, a chant of hope and consolation. 
The storm of tears was quelled; the military de profundi* strengthened 
every heart, dried every tear, and stifled every sigh, carrying away 
every voice and spirit in one grand and melodious chorus. 


The white and aromatic flame of the pines rapidly communicated 
itself to the oaks, myrtles, and olives, and the whole pile, as well as 
the dead body, were soon but one mass of fire. The flame now 
mounted towards heaven in burning wreaths, and again spreading in 
sparkling sheaves, fell back upon the bosom of the dark waters like a 
shower of stars. The sea was red, the heavens were red, and the 
glow reddened with the rest the pallid brows of the conspirators. 
Like templars at the pile of the grand-master, they all stood there 
motionless—drowning with their religious, yet warlike chant, the 
roaring of the conflagration ; soon the deep, manly chorus died away 
in the ocean, and the forests of the desert were silent. 

Furrowed with crimson reflections of the glare, the gloomy and 
massive tower was voiceless as nature. Standing on the battlements 
like a shadow, and surveying the fiery shore, a figure in white drapery 
witnessed from the heights of the tower the festival of the dead. It 
was Isolina, the daughter of old Matthew, the deputy; but the dark 
flashing eye of this child of the Maremma in vain sought through the 
night the fair head of Conradine. The young outcast of the Alps had 
this evening neither glance nor thought for Isolina; his whole soul 
was devoted to grief. 

# The pile, no longer burning, still continued to smoke until altar and 
victim were consumed: at length (he heavens, the sea, and the shore 
relapsed into shadow. The sacrifice accomplished, whilst all stood 
round in silence, Tibaldo, the Venetian, weeping, collected and de¬ 
posited in an antique urn, the yet warm ashes of Grimaldi. For he it 
was—the haughty Genoese—subdued in uuavailing struggle with the 
fever of the malaria, who was king of the festival; the silent king, 
who had for canopy the starry vault of night, for throne* the funeral 
pile—and for kingdom the realms of eternity 1 


LIFE ON THE COAST OF COCHIN CHINA. 

“ Evert man, from the Quong, or Governor, down to the beggar, was 
swarming with insects, whose name disgusts a European. The 
Cochinese look upon them as a natural inheritance, and lawful tenants 
of their persons. They appeared quite surprised to see me have such 
an abhorrence of these filthy insects; nor would all my reason and 
advice tempt them to cleanse their bodies and clothes. They some¬ 
times, on a hot day, take their clothes off in a sunny place, and rid 
themselves of some of the superflous ones; but, even then, they disdain 
to destroy them; they merely throw them to the ground, for a neigh¬ 
bour who may not have his full complement! Another circumstance 
happened at the fishing village, after the pirates had left, which I 
forgot to mention before, namely, the return of the women, who had 
been sent into the interior of the country. I should think there were 
more than two hundred in all, sometimes two or three to one hut. 
But such ugly creatures, and more dirty than the men, if possible! I 
was disgusted with them. I could not distinguish them by their dress, 
as they were habited similarly to their lords. They had their hair 
rolled up differently, with two or three brass pins stuck in it; and 
some of them had small pieces of brass wire for ear-rings. They were 
not so good-looking as the men, and not to be compared to the women 
of China. They offered me betel-nut to chew, * en-kow-ong,' as they 
called it. When I declined it, they seemed quite surprised, and wonld 
not be satisfied that I did not use it; but asked to look at my teeth, 
and showed symptoms of disgust at their natural white colour, at the 
same time pointing to their own, which were as black as ebony. They 
chew this nauseous nut all day long, and only take it out of their 
mouths while they are eating. They use a substance much resembling 
lime, made into a thick paste, and spread upon a pepper leaf, in which 
they roll op a small piece of the betel-nut, then place the whole in 
the mouth and chew it. It causes an unnatural flow of saliva in the 
mouth, which, mixing with the nut, turns red. They, therefore, con¬ 
tinually spit large quantities of a liquid that has the appearance of 
blood, which is a disgusting sight to a person who is not in the habit 
of using it. I am not aware that it has any effect upon the nervous 
system; but it turns unnaturally black one of the greatest ornaments 
of the face, the teeth. Black teeth are with them an embellishment, 
rather than a disfigurement; they are coveted as much by them, as a 
good head of hair is by the English; and they are a necessary adjunct 
to opulence and respectability. I saw many young men whose teeth 
were completely decayed by chewing this corroding nut; it seems to 
eat them away entirely, and destroy them in a few years. I noticed 
many of the natives with teeth so short that they scarcely protruded 
above the gums, which has a most loathsome appearance. Women 
and children alike chew the betel-nut.”— Brown** Adventure* and 
Captivity . 
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REVIEWS. 

Over the Strait$: a Visit to Victoria . By Louisa Meredith. 

Starting from Twamley, Tasmania, the authoress, with her 
husband and little boy, rode over the 44 Tier,” took ship at 
Launceston, made the best of a bad passage to Melbourne, 
and after passing a few weeks in lionising, and tripping it to 
Geelong, and back again to Melbourne, returned to her ap¬ 
pointed place in a society of which she observes .— 44 We are 
notoriously a prosaic, matter-of-fact community, we settlers 
and sheep-farmers of the far south east, and it is but seldom 
that an original or picturesque thought can be laid to our 
charge.” A portion of the leisure which is permitted even to 
the ladies of Tasmanian 44 settlers and sheep-farmers,” Mrs. 
Meredith has devoted to polishing up the notes of her diary 
into a narrative:— 

A NIGHT VISITOB TO A LADY*8 BBD. 

44 A lady of my acquaintance Qpce displayed greater presence of 
mind than I, with my impulsive, shuddering terror of the dangerous 
reptiles, could have supposed possible. She was lying awake one dark 
night, aroused, she believed, by a slight noise in her room, and felt 
something come softly on to the bed, and pass over her feet: it glided 
on, and pushed, gently and coldly , against her arm, which lay outside 
the clothes, across her breast. She then knew that the moving thing 
was a snake, and that to stir—was to die. With wonderful self-com¬ 
mand, every nerve thrilling with horror, she lay perfectly still, whilst 
the reptile endeavoured again and again to nestle itself beneath her 
warm arm; failing to do this, it glided slowly on, over her shoulder 
and the pillow, and thence dropped on the floor. With one convulsive 
plunge, she gained tbe door and called for help, and when lights came, 
a large black snake wu found and killed; but my courageous friend 
suffered in ill health for some time, from the fright of those few awful 
moments.” 

AN AWKWARD BED, AND WORSE COMPANION. 

44 A gentleman whose occupation as a land surveyor compelled him 
frequently to make long journeys and sojourns in the bush, with only 
a small tent for shelter, was led so much in the company of the snaky 
fraternity, that his antipathy and fear devised a scheme for his pro¬ 
tection at night, by sewing up the sides and one end of au opossum- 
skin rug, in tbe form of a bag or bolster case, with a running string 
round the open end. Laying this straight out where he proposed 
sleeping, he used to shuffle and wriggle into it feet first, and then 
draw up the string round his neck. Having on one occasion achieved 
this rather complicated process of getting into bed, be became aware 
that one of his dreaded enemies had retired before him, and, being 
roused by his entrance, was writhing and twisting about his feet. How 
he extricated himself from the abhorred reptile, I believe he had no 
very clear lemembrance; one thing, however, is tolerably certain— 
that he got out of bed much more expeditiously than he got in.” 

FORTUNE SEEKING AT CASTLBMAINE DIGGINGS. 

44 Two officers of high rank in the British army, who had sold their 
commissions and embarked the proceeds, together with all their other 
means, in digging speculations, were living with the families near the 
4 reef/ (a reef destined, I fear, to see the wreck of their fortunes!) 
A young relative, too, who bad, whilst a governess, saved one or two 
hundred pounds, was induced to add this, her little all, to tbe general 
fund, and was then enduring, with patient hope, both privation and 
fatigue, and earning a small stipend, as morning governess, near 
Castlemaine, walking daily four miles to and from her duties. Her 
adventurous friends had given two hundred and forty pounds for a 
4 claim/ («. space of ground enough to dig a shaft in). They 
bought a steam-engine to crush the quartz, and were in a state of 
anxious fever for the result, trying to believe and impress others with 
the belief, that they 4 must very soon come upon a great mass of gold/ 
though it were difficult to say on what such tempting expectations 
were founded. It was very sad to see two brave, intelligent gentle¬ 
men and gallant soldiers working and slaving in tbe mud and water, 
harder than any brickmaker's labourer—and dirtier withal—and as 
tiny atoms of the deluding gold were detected by their hungry eyes, 
to hear the eager cry, 4 There'* a speck!*—‘ There’s another /’—and 
see the gleam of wild delight when a larger crumb than usual glittered 
in the dish of mud.” 


A Brief Discourse on Wine: its Culture and Produce in 

alt Countries . How to Choose it, and Bow to Use it: 

1861. London: Longman A Co., Paternoster Row: J. L. 

Denman, 16, Fenchurch Street. 

This is a useful and interesting little work, and we cordiaUv 
welcome its opportune appearance at a moment when, both 
by legislative discussion and Government measures of 
amelioration, public attention and expectation has been 
strongly directed towards enlarged supplies and an extended 
consumption of foreign wines. The subject matter, it is true, 
cannot be considered^as altogether new, vet in no conceivable 
future of a civilized community is it likely ever to be pro¬ 
nounced old enough to lose its utility, or a full and general 
acknowledgment of its agreeable and restorative properties. 
Notwithstanding a veiw natural and excusable predilection 
in favour of the juice or the grape, and a ready disposition to 
! gather every novelty connected with so genial a theme, we 
| must frankly confess to some misgivings, on first opening 
these pages, lest dry local statistics or nice geographical 
distinctions should constitute the chief topics of discussion. 
Such vain and unworthy imaginings, however, were quickly 
dispelled, and our gratification was proportionately enhanced 
on finding the hook replete with appropriate and valuable 
information, conveyed in a form both pleasing and instructive. 

This 44 Brief Discourse ” professes to give a comprehensive 
description from the earliest times of one of Nature's most 
beneficent gifts to man, and fully and satisfactorily does it 
redeem its pledge. By a judicious division into convenient 
sections, the varied productions of the vine-growing regions 
are separately treated, and the essential properties and 
virtues characteristic of each suitably compared and explained. 
The several hints furnished for aiding the judgment in a 
proper selection as well as the preservation or wines are 
pertinent and practical; whilst the incidental facts sod 
anecdotes interspersed throughout, combine to rivet attention 
and approval, mingled perhaps with some surprise that so 
much Doth novel and interesting could be said on a subject 
which at first sight might be thought by some to pertain 
chiefly to the club-room or public wine-store. Such an 
imperfect and barren notion a perusal of this volume will do 
much'to refute. Its fulness of detail and great perspicuity 
of style is admirably adapted to impart special and pleasing 
information to every class of readers; whilst the fall research 
and accuracy that distinguish the chief contents will satisfy 
both the more serious inquirer and the fastidious connoisseur. 
It is exceedingly well got up, with dear type, good paper, a 
I neat binding, and of moderate price; and we can ccmsrien- 
tiously commend it as an acceptable and suitable book either 
for the parlour-table or library, and especially appropriate at 
the present juncture. 


The Toilet. —The duties of the toilet and the due preservation of 
the gifts of Nature are so intimately associated with the preservation 
of our health and well-being, that it is impossible to neglect their 
important claims without paying a severe penalty for our negligence 
and want of care. Among the most important objects which claim 
our notice in this respect, the hair, the akin, and the teeth obviously 
require the most sedulous attention. For the whole of these the 
perseverance and success of Messrs. Rowlands have provided specifics 
of unfailing efficacy and virtue. Their celebrated Macassar has 
obtained universal celebrity, has been celebrated by the lays of tbe 
poet, and is patronised by rank, beauty, and fashion for its inimitable 
qualities in preserving the hair in a state of healthfulness and beaaty. 
The skin has, in like manner, claimed their attention, and in the 
production of their Kalydor they have achieved a diacovery no leu 
beneficial to that delicate and vital portion of our frame; the same 
result has been achieved with their Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, which, 
aa a preserver and beautifier of the teeth and guma, stands unrivalled 
by any dentifrice of past or present times. 

A distinguished French writer says, that he has 44 sacrificed every¬ 
thing upon the Altar of Liberty.” W e snspect that he altar-ed ms 
principles. 
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The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore 
to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS* AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage conoeded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confinnibj 
experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifies, and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; the ;ik 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable Tutaesif 
the “ Oil Macassar," and of its accompanying preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HAIB; 

And, as an INYIGORATOR and BEAUTIFIER, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl, and is m 
only known SPECIFIC capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractiveness during 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. pc 
Bottle. _ 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION- 

A BALMY ODOBIFEBOUS, CREAMY LIQUID, A3 EQUALLY CELEBBATBD FOB SAFETY IK APPLICATION AS 

UNEQUALLED FOR ITS RARE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Sands and Arms , its capability of soothing 
irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

XNDXSPENSA8&& TO EVERT TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6<L and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestuubk 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN GIVING A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLE BY A ROWLAND A, SONS, SO, HATTON GARDEN, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

V ASK FOB “BOWIiAIDI" ARTICLES. 


LONDON, 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Bouuvabd pm Itujzjis, 2 6th Mag, 1891. 

Chiki Axis, —The un genial state of the weather daring the early 
part of last month greatly retarded the appearance of spring fashions, 
though all only waiting sunshine and balmy breezes instead of an 
easterly wind to be universally adopted. 

Chin6 materials, grenadines, bareges of erery description, etc., will 
form suitable toilettes for summer. Chint silks are very fashionable, and 
flounces are again in favour; bat they are pat on in plaits, not gathered. 
Some dresses are with Mack trimmings. Pinked ruches are fashion¬ 
able, and they are' mostly black. Pttssds a la Vieille are also much 
used. Sometimes the trimming is of three plisels, with ruches between 
the ptissts, the sleeves having similar trimmings. A dress of black 
taffetas, spotted with straw colour, was trimmed with straw-ooloared 
taffetas and buttons. Another, of lilac chin6, bad a long band of 
mauve from the throat as an 6tols to the bottom of the skirt. Dresses 
are a good deal trimmed. The trimmings are very much varied, and 
constitute the merit of them. A dress elegantly trimmed, no matter 
what may he the material, will always be more or less dressy. The 
toils ds chevrs, which is now seen in such various styles, is either 
elegant or simple, according to the manner of ornamenting it, and is 
invaluable for useful or country wear. When the poil de chevre is of 
white ground, with designs in mauve, green, groseille, the trimmings 
may be of taffetas of the corresponding colour, the skirt without 

°Arimple but pretty style of trimming barege dresses in negligS is, by 
a wide fluted band of barege above the hem, another less deep 
above, and, if wished, a third. On silk dresses, wide ribbons covered 
with black guipure ; sometimes the ribbon is white, on a dress of grey, 
mauve, green, etc., and the trimming on the body the same. 

Dresses continue to be made very full and very bouffantes, the style 
being similar to that in favour during the winter, the materials being 
merely lighter in colour and less heavy in texture; flounces, ruches, 
pKee6e, of every kind. Plain dresses are not muoh worn, even for 
young iadic*; some kind of trimming is preferred, more especially on 


ticularlv muslins, either white or coloured, inside of them. A little 
embroidered chemisette trimmed with Valenciennes, the sleeves of 
various forms, some with re vers with a deep hem, trimmed with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace. 

Crinoline skirts still maintain their sway, and oontinne as the prin¬ 
cipal means for the general display of ladies' dresses. The combined 
elegance and finish of these admired articles will cause them to remain 
favourites both on this and the other side of the channel. The present 
a e as on has prod u ce d some new and beautiful v ari et i es j among others, 
•• The Belle of the Court/' manufactured by W. 8. and C. H. Thomson, 
so light and elegant, in silk, that it deserves to take, and will undoubt¬ 
ed! ybave, the lead in the Courts of Europe, as well as in the first circles 
of society. 

White embroidered bodies are worn with the little Zouave Jackets. 
These white corsages are very fashionable. Young ladies adopt them 
very mnoh. When made of muslin, the insertions are embroidered. 
The sleeves are trimmed with Valenciennes, the wristbands rather 
loose, with only a narrow ruche of tulle at the throat. If of Jaoonet, 
the bands, as mentioned elsewhere, are embroidered in red or white 
cotton, and the ruobe at the throat either of Valenciennes or hemmed 
tarlmtaae. 

The guimpes of embroidered muslin so much admired for young 
persons may be worn in two different ways, either inside the corsage, 
which is low, with the wide ceinture Medici in points, or outside the 
body as a chemisette Zouave. When worn this way, the bands are 
embroidered in red, that at the throat finishing the guimpe with merely 
a Valenciennes edging. The dress for this is generally of taffetas or 
striped gause, and the ceinture Medici may be equally worn with it. 
There is also another ceinture, the Suneeme, of more simple style. 

A new sleeve is made this spring, termed Jockey Club, wbioh is very 
pretty; not the full balloon sleeve, which has been worn under 


the pagoda sleeve, but It resembles the shirt sleeves, with deep stiff 
severs, or without severs, as the straight collars. 

The make of sleeves is much the same, and they are a good deal 
ornamented. Ceintures with points and very long noends are much 
worn still; it is doubtful that they will be generally used this summer, 
but they may be made of silk the oolour of the dress. They are pret¬ 
tier of velvet on dark dresses, and in light colours on white tarlatane 
or organdy, as white drees with oeinture pointed before and behind, of 
taffetas, white pink or sea green. Guimpes also afford numerous 
methods of ornamenting silk bodies and oonfeetions, which this year 
will have guipures, fringes, ruches, or pelerine, even on the oaseques, 
which, of a loom form, seems the favourite style for walking coetume. 
One termed the pelisse Douairisre (Dowager pelisee), partakes of the 
peKme and the oasaque; tight at the waist, or in large plaits behind, 
it forma mantelet in front, but fuller, and requiring more material; it 
is of a square form, and falls low. Laces and pelerines Cardinal will 
be used on p rli as c s and casaques: Very young ladles will wear pelerines 
of taffetas with ruches. 

' In the selections for outdoor toilettes or confections there are two 
distinct styles, the shawl trimmed with lace or the mantelet, the 
redingote of black silk, then the large collet or pelerine for wet weather, 
or the little burnous of light cloth. The huge collet or cape is more 
worn by elegant ladies: it is made of similar cloth to the burnous, 
often of cachemire lined with silk, and will be indispensable with the 
new Amazon hat. Amour useful shawls there is at tins moment much 
( variety, though less in colour than style, black being most in use in 
cachemire, either embroidered or bordered in various ways with velvet, 
silk, plain or quilted, or of silk trimmed with lace. 

Whilst dresses of last year may be worn with impunity, we cannot 
say so of bonnets; the change of form is too marked to admit of that; 
but good taste never exaggerates fashion. The preeent shape is rather 
raised in front, with the sides spread and much trimmed Inride, and 
out they partake of the diadem style adopted in head dresses this 
winter, much raised over the forehead. Black ribbons, as well as 
black and white, are used as we before this announced. A shade of 
pink Hortensia mixed with black is also muoh approved. Belgian 
straws or grey straws are sometimes trimmed with bouillons of black 
and white tulle and bands of velvet, with ornaments of straw in three 
rows placed lengthways; a narrow is sewed at the edge of the bonnet, 
but not binding it. Black berries will be much used to ornament 
bonnets. One of Leghorn was with berries, bunches, and M the 
effect of the oaeaor feather. A bunch of red flowers with black centres, 
very fashionable at this moment, was placed near the berries. Pailles 
de rix, white orin crape, tulle, etc., compose the more elegant style of 
bonnets, and feathers are very fashionable. Purple is a colour coming 
into favour. Many bonnets are made with soft crowns, some being of 
silk covered with black lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Public Promenade Dress.—-Robe of medve with body 
and skirt without division at the waist, the skirt hangs in deep flutes, 
and is ornamented at the bottom with plisees headed by ruohes and 
bouillons between the body high with berthe pelerine, sleeves in bouil¬ 
lons. Bonnet of paille de rix with soft crown of the azuline colour and 
white feather. 

Evening Dress.—Robe of lilac naze, the skirt ornamented bv ruches, 
the body open en emur with folds and niches, very large sleeves of 
white tulle over shorter ones, coiffure of hair in bandeaux and ringlets 
with flowers. 

Carriage Dress .—Robe of fancy silk, with high body closing down 
the centre with large fancy buttons. Pelisse of black silk, with pelerine 
trimmed with a rich fringe and guimpe heading, large sleeves, edged 
with a pliss6 of ribbon. Bonnet of Leghorn straw with flowers. 

PLATE II .—Walking Dress .—Robe of cerise taffetas, the skirt is 
ornamented with several rows of inches pinked, the body is high, the 
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sleeves with epaulets covered bj ruches. Bonnet of Belgian straw 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. 

Carriage Drees ,—Robe of azulirfe blue moire, the body Is high, closing 
with buttons, and waistband of velvet with buckle, the sleeves are or¬ 
namented by bands of velvet edged with guimpe, the skirt has velvet 
en grecque at the bottom with guimpe at each edge. Shawl of black 
guipure. Bonnet of paille de rez, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Walking Dress .—Robe of mohair, and pelisse of light gray cloth open 
with revers to the waist, and trimmed all round with flutings of ribbon 
headed by narrow black velvet. Straw bonnet trimmed with pink 
ribbon and black velvet. 

PLATE III.—Dinner Dress. —Robe of green taffetas, the corsage 
of the square form with stole of velvet descending the sides of the skirt 
and puffings of ribbon, rosaces of lace down the centre of the skirt, the 
sleeves mosquetaire, the cuffs to correspond with trimming of the skirt, 
guimpe of lace with ruche round the throat and bouillon sleeves. 
Coiffure of hair i la Eugenie. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of taffetas, closing the whole length with 
small buttons, band and buckle at the waist, the sleeves are full with 
pinked ruches length ways, and cufft edged with ruches. Bonnets of 
crin with pliss6 of ribbon at the edge and crown, and trimmed with 
black lace and white feathers. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of white taffetas, the body is pointed with 
berthe of lace and mauve ribbon edged with black velvet, the skirt is 
ornamented by a mauve ribbon edged with black velvet, and fluting of 
white ribbon put on in deep Vandykes with large noeuds of white satin 
ribbon between coiffure a l'Eagenie, with ribbon in puffings across the 
head terminating in ncsuds. 

PLATE IV.— Child’s Dress.— Frock of taffetas, trimmed with ruches 
of the same, and hat with long white feather. 

Carriage Dress.— Robe of taffetas, with high body, trimmed en tablier 
with pinked frills terminated at each side by a chicoree continued up 
the body, a deep flounce round the bottom of the skirt. Bonnet of 
crape and laoe, and scarf of muslin with frill headed by a bouillon. 

Promenade Dress.—'Robe and pelisse of taffetas, the pelisse is open 
in front and rounded off, trimmed with a wide plisad which also edges 
the large open sleeve and revers of the body. Bonnet of white crin, 
with Bird of Paradise. 


PLATE V.—The costumes on this plate are from Means. Jay's 
Mourning Establishment, Regent Street. 

The first figure is a Court Dress for Her Majesty's Drawing Room, 
and the second is a Walking Costume. 

PLATE VI.—Carriage bonnet of white terry velvet, with a plume 
of magenta-coloured feathers placed on the front, the crown istrimmed 
with a wide band of black velvet. 

Promenade bonnet with the front of Leghorn and the back of pale 
green silk gathered in down the centre by a ruche of black lace, the 
trimming is of green ribbon and white roses. 

Second ditto of pink quilted silk trimmed with a broad plaiting of 
plain silk aoross the front, on the centre of which is placed a row of 
bows of velvet terminating in a band. 

Morning cap of muslin trimmed with a bunch of blue bows of 
very narrow ribbon placed on the front. 

Second ditto of puffed net trimmed with lace and pink satin ribbon. 

Dress cap of black and white blond and trimmings of green berries 
and leaves. 

Head dress composed of velvet and straw, with a bunch of flowers 
and grass on one side and a smaller one of leaves on the other. 

Second head dress made with a coronet of black velvet, trimmed 
with a wreath of purple flowers at the back, brought over to one side 
to form a pendent bouquet. 

' Pelerine of white muslin, trimmed with lace and a ruche of cerise 
ribbon and three rosettes. 

White sleeve of net with a broad frill of black tulle turning back 
from the wrist, trimmed with velvet and white lace. 


DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give with the present number a pretty form of a square body, 
which may be variously ornamented, sometimes with wide soutache in 
two rows at the top, or with biais en 6tole, as seen in one of the Plates, 
it is a style more suitable to silk or pail de chevre, than muslin or 
bareges. 


NEW MUSIC* 

i Thy Voice is Near .—A neat Song for treble voice, of compass, and 
remarkably easy. Not at all vulgar, though far from being original. 

Peace be Still .—One of a series of Sacred Songs, the words taken 
from Holy Writ. The accompaniaments being showy without being 
impracticable. The setting of the words judicious; and as a compo¬ 
sition, sung by a good contralto, would tell. Bears evidence of Men- 
delssohnian study on the part of the composer. May safely be re¬ 
commended. 

Santa Lucia, Barcarole .—A respectable showy piece ; within the 
reach of a player of average powers; with a flowing and melodious 
subject. 

Louise Nocturne .—The name of Brindley Richards is in itself an 
evidence of more than average ability. Without the flights and almost 
impossibilities in execution to be met with in so many compositions, 
under the favourite title 44 Nocturne,” it is a composition, showy and 
satisfactory to the player. Altogether as capital a study as could be 
desired for a young performer. 

’Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


Death of Bugs, peotected bt Rotal Letters patent.— 
During this hot season, life may become easy and comfortable, where 
comfort and ease are unknown in consequence of noxious insects abound¬ 
ing* by the use of Dumont’s Insect Killing Powder, the easy application 
of which, by means of a caoutchouc globe and spout, will almost render 
the taking of bedsteads apart to clean unnecessary, as the powder can 
be blown into the most remote crevices, and only a few grains touch¬ 
ing an insect causes its death. We have such confidence in the 
powder and simple apparatus that we unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Good Riddancb. —A person complaining that his mornings were 
too much taken up with visitors, was advised by a friend to lend 
money to the poorer sort of them, and to ask favours of the rich. The 
remedy soon succeeded. 


Fktbs and Races. —The approach of these festivities will naturally 
call forth considerable display, and our lovely countrywomen will hastes 
to them—on the principle of the Roman poet, 44 Spectatum veniont, 
veniunt spectentur ut ipss”—in plain English— 14 To see and to be 
seen.” On these festive occasions, however, the exposure to the air, 
dust, and sun, are likely to produce prejudicial consequences to the 
claims of beauty, and more than usual care will be required for their 
protection. We feel warranted in asserting that among the aids to 
female loveliness which will then be called in requisition, the un¬ 
paralleled preparations of Messrs. Rowland will be in universal requi¬ 
sition. To preserve the tresses of beanty from the injurious effects of 
damp or the defilement of dust, no invention yet achieved can even be 
named in comparison with their nnrivailed Macassar Oil; as a like 
protection and ornament of the skin their Kalydor is similarly renowned, 
protecting it from the banefnl effects of the scorching rays of the ion 
and heated particles of dust, and imparting a delightful and refreshing 
coolness; while their Odonto is no less famed as a preserver and 
beautifier of those important objects of our frame—the teeth and 
gums. 


Pears’s Transparent Soap. —With whatever indifference many 
may profess to regard appearances, all are in some degree influenced by 
them, and it is evident that it most be desirable at all times to carry 
an appearance as pleasing as the nature of things will allow, so that 
whatever contributes to an object of such importance must be worth 
obtaining. Those who value a genteel appearauce, according to Lord 
Chesterfield's view, will rejoice that science in the present day is 
rendered subservient to this end: for it is by a chemical process tbit 
Pears’s Transparent Soap ia separated from the impurities with which 
its is always united in its crude state. We therefore submit whether 
it does not behove every one who values personal beanty to accept of 
Messrs. Pears’s Transparent Soap as the chief means to secure inch a 
blessing. 

A Gentleman having occasion to call on a famous writer, found 
him at home in his writing chamber. He remarked the great best of 
the apartment, and said it was 44 as hot as an oven." 44 So it onght to 
be,” was the reply, “ for it is here that I make my bread.” 
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I — ■ - 

THE ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 

Thb annual benefit of this institution took place on the 10th May, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, kindly lent for the occasion. Every actor 
in London who could be spared from his theatre for an hour was there 
to render his tribute of service in the cause. The programme was of 
extraordinary length, including as it did, portions of no less than 
seven plays, besides an incidental d propot scene between Mrs. and 
Miss Stirling, a performance by the Vocal Association of two hundred 
voices, conducted hy Mr. Benedict. 

The dialogue—under the title of Pott and Pretent —between the 
ghost of Anne Brace-girdle and Miss Thalia 1861, kindly written for 
the occasion hy Mr. Tom Taylor, was rather a sprightly affair, with a 
little more stuff and more suggestion in it than one usually meets with 
in such a form. 

The whole of this, which was ably and wurefully written, was 
delivered with such admirable emphasis and feeling, as to create a deep 
sensation on the audience, who reciprocated with a perfect torrent of 
applause. However, wo had better insert the “ Address*' at 
length:— 

ADDRESS. 

Anne Bracegirdle’s Ghost ritet through a trap . She weart the cot- 
fume of 1693. 

Well 1 here I am at last! A poor old ghost 
In this new o’ergrown London feels quite lost! 

Ghosts or no ghosts, change is the thing for ladies, 

And 1 was fairly sick to death of Hades. 

I watched old Cerebus into his lair— 

Coaxed Charon—Rogue! He can’t resist a fair: 

Slipped, unobserved, past the out-picket Fury, 

And here I am, once more, in dear Old Drury 1 
How sweet is the familiar must and damps 1 
The orange-peel—and— (miffing) but I miss the lamps 1 

(Looking round hesitatingly.) 
And yet I don’t know ? Have I made a blunder ? 

Can my old Drury be so changed, I wonder ? 

The stage I trod in sixteen ninety-three,! 

With Barry, Mountford, Betterton and Leigh, 

Was, sure, not half so wide—these wings seem taller, 

The House, I vow, was a good two-thirds smaller— 

Alas, if thus the upper world round, 

Methinks we ghosts had best stay underground. 

Revising plays, we used to say was mad, 

Reviving actresses is just so bad;— 

(Going, pauses.) And yet ’tis hard to quit the old battle-field, 
Where truncheon-like my fan I used to wield. 

To guide the alternate charge of smiles and sighs, 

And aim the fire of two resistless eyes 1 
Vain joys 1 vain battles!—what if won or lost, 

To me, a bygone public favourite’s ghost. 

(Becoming conscious of the audience.) 

What's that ? Have I not drank of Lethe’s stream ? 

Those sounds! those smiles 1—Is’t real or a dream ? 

That merry buzz! As sure as my name’s Nancy, 

'Tis my old British public, and no fancy 1 
The sight, the sound revives my ancient vein— 

, Bracegirdle’s ghost’s Bracegirdle's self again 1 
Is’t tragedy or comedy you want, 

Melting Almeria, flashing Millamant ? 

With Rowe’s blank verse, say, shall I drown the pit. 

Or bring the boxes down with Congreve’s wit * 

High comedy or low—great folks or small— 

Parts and spectators too—Have at ye all! 

Enter Miss Thalia, 1861. 

Miss T. (Astonished at the Ghost's energy ). 

I say, old lady ? 

Mrs. B. Old ? well ? 

' Miss T. What's this spouting ? 

(Aside) Who can have given such an old Guy an outing ? 
Tip us your fist! 

Mrs. B. My fist I Her language pardon. 

Shades of Old Drury! 

Miss T. This is Covent Garden! 

Mr. B. This Covent Garden ? How my fingers itch 
To cuff the manager : 

Miss T. Who ? Gye ? 


4 * 


Mrs. B. No, Rich— 

I hated the curmudgeon’s stingy ways. 

Miss T. He’s gone—we’ve no Rich manager now-a-deys. 

And now make yourself scarce, my dear old soul— 

I want the stage, just to go through my rdte. 

Mrs. B. Your rdle f 
Miss T. My part! 

Mrs. B. Why not say 41 part” instead ? 

( Contemptuously ). 

Methought the stage could hardly be your bread. 

Miss T. (saucily) 

My bread / I hope ’twill be my bread and butter! 

Mrs. B. Thou forward chit 1 Is that the tone to utter 
The point and pathos of stage wit and poet ? 

Miss T. Pathos and point, indeed 1 Not if I know it, 

I’m Miss Thalia—eighteen sixty-one— 

For point and pathos give me slang and pun. 

Mrs. B. Don’t you act Shakespere, then ? 

Miss T. Oh, the old swell’s 

Still to be seen, I've heard, at Sadler’B Wells. 

In Oxford-street, too, they say Hamlet draws— 

But that dear Frenchman Fechter is the cause! 

Mrs. B. A Frenchman acting Hamlet! 41 Woe is me— 

To have seen what I have seen—see what I see!” 

Miss T. But who are you ? 

Mrs. B. I’m Anne Bracegirdle's ghost— 

Miss T. I never heard of her. 

Mrs. B I was the toast 

Of London when 'twos London— 

When men were witty—manners light and gay. 

Miss T. Oh 1 I dare say— 44 toast” were you ? 

Mrs. B. Of the town. 

MissT. And as a toast, were you done very brown ? 

Mrs. B. (disgusted) Oh, vile 1 

Miss T. You don’t like puns ? Tis these burlesques— 
Words are so tortured on our authors’ desks— 

With double meaning our poor tongue they gall* 

Till soon no meaning 'twill convey at all 1 
Mrs. B. I’ll back to Hades 1 Oh, degenerate age 1 
The Drama’s dead; (going) 

Miss T. (stopping her) Then ghosts should keep the stage. 

Mrs. B. Unhand me ! 

Miss T. To resist if you presume, 

I’ll send for that strong medium—Mr. Hume. 

He’ll shut you in a table or a chair, 

Sofa or chest of drawers—or Lord knows where. 

Mrs. B. Shut me up ! why 1 

Miss T. To make a show and flout of you, 

As long as e’er he can get one rap out of you. 

Mrs. B. Why should I stay ? My day’s gone by, I see— 
Where chits like you act, there’s no room for me. 

Miss T. Is Miss Thalia fallen so far below 

Her grandma of a hundred years ago ? 

Mrs. B. In all—in heart and heart— 

Miss T. No, grandma, stop— 

Tis a bad workman speaks ill of the shop. 

Worse artists we may he than in the days 
When you with Betterton divided praise, 

But not less kind, leu helpful to each other. 

Less mindful of poor sister—stricken brother— 

Witness the cause that brings me here to-night, 

And makes the Garden as we see it, bright! 

Mrs. B. Why, ’tis a play sure— 

Miss T. Play, and earnest too 1 

They mix, as in the world they always do; 

We play to aid the New Dramatic College— 

Mrs. B. Like that Ned Alleyn founded once at Dulwich ? 

Be warned by that—let the bees taste the honey— 

See actors get what's raised with actor’s money. 

Miss T. You'll help ? 

Mrs. B. To rear the roof where from the stage 

The outworn player may betake his age, 

To smooth the close of their declining yean 
Who stirred their time’s heart, or with smiles or tears: 
To teach where hard wrought parents cannot spare 
The means to give their young a teacher’s care; 

And, when our aid comes all too late to save. 

Give our poor comaades that last boon—a grave. 
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Will I mat help ? You may be young and headstrong, 

1 may not think the food on whioh you're fed strong; 

I hate your slang and puns, your off hand mein, 

Your hats—your boots —ail but your crinoline— 

That’s something like the hoop that stately rose 
When women dressed—whereas they now wear clothes; 

I scorn your stage—detest yoor Style of art. 

But you’re the old Thalia still at heart, 

Feeling true griefs through all your mimic task, 

And capable of tears beneath your mask. 

If pharisaic zealots turn aside 

Ftom the poor player—shunn'd, abused, deeried-* 

Let kindlier Christians, to their faith more true. 

In this good cause their efforts join with yon.? 

Here on the boards your helpful part is played, 

And there (to audience) kind British hearts your labours aid. 

The performance of the Vocal Association in “ Sing, gentle lady,” 
and in 44 God Save the Queen,” was most satisfactory, and reflected 
great credit npon Mr. Benedict, under whose able training they hare 
arrived at that state of excellence they hare attained. 

In the course of the evening the following overtures were performed 
in admirable style :—La Qazxa Ladra , Dor Freiohmta, 

(conducted by the composer, Mr. J. Benedict), Lmrlina (the composer 
Mr. V. Wallace, conducting), and Zampa, every shads of variety in 
music combining with every diversity of dramatic creation, to produce 
an evening’s entertainment perfectly kaleidoscopic in effect. 


CONSTANCE AND HER LOVER3. 

I.—ASKED AND ANSWSRVD. 

44 Do you love me, Constance ?”— 44 Yes!” 

44 Do you love me, Constance?”— 44 Yesl” 

44 Then you love us both ?”—“ Yes,! yes 1” 

Pretty bold this for a girl of fifteen. Had she been two or three 
years older, she would have blushed at the question, and hung her 
head in silence. 

The three walked on round the pebbled footway of the old market¬ 
place. After a panse— 

41 But who do you like lest —Hal or me ?” 

44 Harry!’’ whispered Constance, in a tone so low that the favoured 
one eould not hear her. 

There must have been a collusion between the lads; for they asked 
similar questions in a similar way. The other companion now turned 
to Constance, and said softly in her ear, 

4< Do you like John better than me ?” 

4< That I dot” she said with animation, and darted away from be¬ 
tween them. The pretty dimples in her cheeks spread into a mis¬ 
chievous smile when she looked round, and saw how perplexed the 
youthful lovers were. 

The two lads dreamed their way homewards. Constanoe turned 
down the heath-lane that led from the town, and fluttered, fairy-like, 
quickly to her dwelling. 

M.—-THR TOWN. 

Brassinstead was an ancient place, with a Norman church and a 
Roman bridge. It bed been famous in the olden days, and still had 
its subterranean vaults and its earth-bound passages. Its architectural 
beauties had withstood the attacks of time and fanaticism, and the 
beautiful stained windows of its ivy wrappered sanctuary had not been 
destroyed or disfigured during the Commonwealth—as a certain dismal 
interregnum in English history is facetiously styled. Nor had modem 
improvements squared its proportions. It had a picturesque market¬ 
place, and a long street of many-gabled houses, with overhanging, 
roomy, cosy, comfbrtable windows. * 

The politics of Brassinstead were of the “good old tory school.” 
They comprised a recognition of 44 King, Church, and Constitution ” 
—an immaculate king—an impeccable church—and an invulnerable 
constitution. Polities were at a high, knowledge at a low ebb in 
Brassinstead. All that the very wittiest and most learned knew of 
their political creed was little enough. They certainly saw the king’s 
name in the papers, and they heard the king's speech occasionally read 
at the 44 Three Bine BbHs.” They went to church on Sundays : the 
well-to-do became it 44 looked respectable:” the poor-not-to-do for 
sundry loaves of bread left by some long-forgotten benefactor—sub¬ 
stantial memenloss of the piety of the past. As to the term 44 Con¬ 
stitution,” that was a complete myth to most of them. It had been 


occasionally put in the form of a puzzle by some meddling tinker oft 
radical, and bad remained undefined for a long time by the most eru¬ 
dite of the Brassinsttidamites. 

There certainly was one man, John Fairford, by name, “ bred tnd 
born in the place,” who would persist in asking what the coostUotioa 
meant ? 44 more shame for him ”—and as none would or ootid aaiwer 
the question, replying to it himself. This he had the daring to do 
frequently, although hit views were opposed to the great bulk of tht 
respectable townsfolk. This Fairford was the admiration of tbs 
people of the adjoining villages, who held him up as a model politu 
cian, too honest to be bought—too truthful to be crushed. But they 
were all poor people and 44 blues,” and consequ en tly their opinion 
were little worth. In sober truth, for all hit ability, and although he 
was exceedingly clever, John Fairford was also a very foolish mam si 
we shall see when we become better acquainted with him. 

Ill —JOHN VAiaVOBD. 

44 John Fairford, Carpbntxr,” painted in plain Mick letten on 
a small board over the entrance to a huge old-fashioned barn of s 
workshop, at the period we writd of, carried just as much weight with 
it as 44 John Fairford, Builder, Government and Railway Contractor, 
Ac.,” in gold black letters on a handsome facia, would now—that is, 
as far as 44 position” and respectability are concerned. In a few words, 
John Fairford was a substantial, respectable man, who was always 
hard at work, hand smd head. He had enemies—they were afraid of 
him; friends, they were too poor to serve him. However, hs aaeded 
no aid but sympathy, and that he had in abundance. 

There was a great dearth of amusemeat at BkasriastenL There 
were two fairs, one ploughing match, and a 44 dub-feast,” duing the 
year; but there was nothing to occnpy the evening lemre of the 
townspeople. True, there were fox-hunting, and shooing, and 
angling; but everything was 44 preserved;” and Parson Mumble, 
Squire Bowley, Lawyer Twist, ana Dr. Golderoy, kept all the best of 
these 44 national ” sports to themselves. There were no mechanics’ 
or literary institutions; and the intelligence of Brassinstead was all 
but in a state of collapse. There was but one newspaper taken in, 

! and that was at the 44 Three Blue Balls,” the favourite resort of the 
disaffected, and frequently anathematized 44 blues.” These, Fairford 
I bad determined, as he said, to instruct and elevate. 

44 Radicalism at this time a new dement, making rapid inroads 
upon the 44 Constitution ”—had sown the aeed of enquiry, some said 
diacord, into the minds of the people, and had at length reached the 
sleepy 44 smoke-a-pipes ” of the tavern mentioned. 

Fairford was a shrewd analyst and a deep thinker, who fended bar 
’ saw in the complexion of the political horizon a. new and purer light 
by which the pages of freedom could alone be dearly and correctly 
read. By this light he expounded to the gomips of the 44 Three Balls,” 

I the hitherto hieroglyphic ciphers of their political history 1 —he gsve 
them eloquent discourses upon their 44 rights at menand btde them 
earn for themselves and their children, a more ennobling positioi than 
they had dared to look for—an independence indigenous to the soil 
which gave them birth. Whether he redly did any permanent good 
for his poorer and ignorant brethren, is hardly, at this remote period, 
to be known; but it is written, that be brought round himself and 
family, for a time at least, as much unhappiness as any other man who 
tries to upset existing institutions, however pure his views, or patriotic 
his intentions. 

FT.—-CONSTANCE. 

At fifteen, Constance Golderoy was a wayward, coquettish, stocy 
! jade, with as pretty a face as could well be imagined; and more oh- 
! stinate self-will than was either amiable or becoming. But whoever 
; she offended, the moment they looked reproof, and caught the Squid 
i gleaming of her dark beguiling eyes, and her clear bright features 
beaming out with smiles, they forgot the annoyance; and calling her 
44 saucy puss,” or hoping she would mend her ways, passed on for¬ 
givingly. She was a rare favourite with all the lads: peg-top, marbles, 
prisoneris-base, hop-scotch, and the hundred other games invented by 
the youth of past ages, afforded her greater delight than tbs more 
chaste and elegant amusements belonging to her sex. She wss s sort 
of queen-bee among the busy boys who courted her presence end 
advice on all difficult occasions; but without queenly demeanour: for 
she was the most mischievous romp in Brassinstead. As she grew 
up, trinkets, and other little love-tokens, poured in from her youthful 
slaves; but they all failed to win her. Up to this period, there hid 
been no room for love in heart—it was brim full of fun. 

The most serious assault hitherto was made by the twin brothers. 
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Fairford—the result of which we hare seen. To them she was a 
riddle, incapable of being solved: mart wayward girls aif, if theit 
hearts are right. And when they love, the Mote difficult art theif 
actions of solution. 

When Constance arrived home on the evening referred to, 

“ Why, how long it has taken yon to go up to town 1” said her 
mother. 

“ Has it ? well, I have not been long coming back.” 

“ Then where did you stay, Constance ?” 

“ Nowhere, mother; I kept walking, and walking, round, and 
round, and round the market-place.” 

44 Walking t or running a race with the boys—which ? I should 
not have thought you steady enough to walk, Canny ? 

44 1 thought So too at last, and then I ran home; and Jiere I am.wait¬ 
ing, tike a dutiful daughter, to be well scolded for loitering bn my 
errand.” 

Constance placed her hands behind her, and curtsied with mock 
humility. 

44 My dear girl, you'll never come to any good, without you alter 
very much!” 

44 There now; how can you say so ? I am always coming to you and 
ahraya Shall, dearest! She threw her arms around and embraced her 
mother. 

Mrs. Golderoy kissed her daughter again and again, affectionately. 
44 1 know 1 shall spoil you.” 

44 Everybody says you have already 1” 

44 ‘Everybody ’ is a nick-ngM* far scandal—a rioak Irt bdiy-bodles 
—a mischievous nobody. 4 Everybody * has not lost a family of beau¬ 
tiful children, and knows nothing of a mother's yearning towards an 
only child.” Tears moistened the matron's dyes—the daughter wtt 
silent. 44 So long as children fearlessly speak the truth, ana act hon¬ 
ourably, I can forgive a little rndenesa—they grow out of that; but 
falsehood and artfulness in a child develop with Us gro#th. Who 
have you been with this evdtafng f* 

44 With Harry Fairford and his brother.” 

44 Well, they are good lads I believe; but you are gettiag quite a 
woman, and should leave your hoyden tricks and playfellows, and think 
of more serious mutters.” Constance had that moment made up her 
mind to the very thing. 

When night came, she walked about in her chamber, gloomily 4 
then she sat down, ]daccd her hands to her face, and filed them wfrh 
her tears. Then to bed, restless, sleepless, miserable. 

The birds were singing high up under the arch of heaven, awaken¬ 
ing the morning. With the first gleam, Constance was dressed and 
in the garden, ruminating peacefully of her mother, the Fairiords, and 
herself 

V.—THE BARBER. 

The most nosily loyal subject of hi* HritUunM majesty, U Blaudn- 
stead, was Jacob Jones, barber and bleeder. He lived on the market- 
bill, shaved people’s chins, cut their hair, or punctured their arms; 
ended wig* to h&prove the apfrSnraUo* of his aptetaMs, and practised 
cupping for their physical amendment. When no one required his 
tonsorial or JSsculapean assistance, be usually sat at the bay-window 
of his shop, making wigs with his hoods, and himsrff acquAifitSd with 
everything passing, with his eyes. The notes he thus gathered he 
compared with the observations he heard in-doors; and so his gossip 
became amusing tnd sometimes useful to his customers. 

If a house was to be sold or let—a marriage about to take place— 
Alness—a birth—a death—a purchase it mattered not what, the 
faithfully detailed particulars were to be obtained of Jacob Jones. The 
barber was not a bad-hearted man, but he made much mischief. 

Dr. Golderoy had retired from a profession in which he had made 
an independence. He had rapidly realised a fortune ; not so much, 
perhaps, by the exercise of skill in the heart of healing, as from the 
fact of there being no other medical man in the toyrn to oppose him. 
Formerly, at enmity with Jacob, because he had cupped and had the 
merit of curing some of his legitimate patients, the doctor now, having 
parted with his practice, with that feeling of jealousy akin to meanest 
minds, was annoyed at the prosperity of his successor, and became, 
from no other motive, the customer and patron of the barber. 

44 Any news this morning V 9 
44 No, Doctor!” 

“ Any one down by the mail ?” 

u One stranger, doctof*; gone to* 4 The Bear.' I'm to be there at 
tefi—it's now.* quarter. He wants shaving by the look of him—he's 
got a beard like a Jew.” 


44 1 expect a gentleman from London, Jacob; if thfi be he, pay 
every attention to him; and if anything comes of his staying here, yon 
shall be rewarded handsomely." 

44 1 will be most attentive, doctor 1 Good day, sir!” 

44 Good morning, Jacob !” 

44 Who conld he be ? What had he come for ? What had the 
doctor to do with him These, with fifty other whys, whats, and 
wherefores passed the brain of the barber. But he knew he eould 
find out all about him 44 in a jiffey.” 

44 A jiffey ” must mean an indefinite time. The mysterious visitor 
—a foreigner, who could not speak English—remained for years an 
important ingredient in Jacob's speculative philosophy. 

AdyaWta#ee 6v t«e sense ot fain. —Sir HuM {flirty t)Avy, 
when a hoy, with the defiant constancy of youth which had as yet 
suffered nothing, held the opinion that pain was no evil. He was 
refuted by a crab, who bit his toe when he was bathing, and made 
him roar loud enongh to be heard half a mile off. If he had manUined 
instead, that pain was a good, hit doctrine would have been unim¬ 
peachable. Unless the whole constitution of the world were altered, 
our very existence depends upon our sensibility to suffering. An 
anecdote, which is quoted by Dr. Carpenter in his 14 Principles of 
Human Physiology,” from the 44 Journal of a Naturalist,” shows the 
fatal effects of a temporary suspension of this law of our nature. A 
drover went to sleep on a winter's evening upon the platform of a 
tifofrkiln, With one leg resting upon the stones which bad been piled 
tip to barn through the night. TbSt which was gehtle WSrmrif wftfen 
he lay down became a consuming fire before he rose up. The foot 
was burnt above the *wkte, and when ronsed in the morning by the 
tnai who superintended the lisse-kiln, he pot his stump, unconscious 
of his misfortune, to the ground, the extremity crumbled into fragments. 
Whether he had been lulled into torpor by the carbonic acid driven 
off from the limestone, or whatever the may have been the cause of 
his insensibility he felt no pain, and through his very exemption from 
this lot of humanity expired a fortnight afterwards in Bristol Hospital. 
Without physical pain inlancy wool# be Maimed, Or perish, before 
experience conld inform it of its dangers. Lord K&itnel advised 
parents to cut the fingers of their children 44 cunningly” with a knife, 
that the little innocents might associate suffering with the glittering 
blade Were they ooold do themtelvta a worse injury; but if no smart 
Accompanied the wound, they would cut up their own fingers with the 
same glee that they cut a stick, and burn them in a candle with the 
same delight that they bum a piece of paper in the fire. Wtthoot 
pain, Are conld not proportion our actions to the strength 6f dor fran 1&, 
pr our exertions to its powers of endonMoet In the Impetuosity #f 
yonth we should strike blows that wonld crush our hands, and break 
our arms; and no longer taqght by fatigue that the muscles needed 
repose, We Should continue our Sports and our walking tours till we 
had worn oui the living tissue with the same unconsciousness that we 
now wear out our coats and our shoea. 

SurAtoai PaACTitm and Mooch* PfcA<mcE.—We vrill ktzArd 
(says a writer in the Dublin University Magazine) an anecdote of one 
who Wai at the time a simple assiftant-stirgom of cavalry, which, 
withoot any tfoge of tbo 44 antique” or 44 heroic," in the epic sense, 
will yet serve to illustrate onr meaning. We will vouch for its authen¬ 
ticity:— 44 Doctor dear,” quoth a wounded light-bob, with pure 
Milesian accentuation, in whose arm—his horse's bridle over his own 
—a dismounted compatriot of the medical order wrt repairing, as best 
he might, a gash from a cuirassier's sword, by the side of a chaussee in 
Flanders; 44 Doctor, dear! make haste 1 there is French skrimmagers 
in the wood. Ping! ping! ping! in ifodoubted confirmation. 44 Ah ! 
steady, Pat! steady, we’ll make a neat thing of it before they debouch 
now.” 44 Mount 1 doctor, dear, mount! and stick in yer spurs. I 
can see bagnets above the bushes, and faix! thim chassoors is on us in 
a crack.” And the man of the musket jumps up, and runs for the 
dear life—small blame to him—in the direction of a patch of tall stand¬ 
ing rye 44 convayniant,” for a hiding-place. The discomfited doctor 
sWeeps his instruments into the cake, drops the case into the sabrStash, 
mounts his active little rat-tail, and spars—not up the chaussee* but 
after the fugitive light-bob, in magnificent contempt df tire rattling in¬ 
vitations to stop from the firelocks of the Chasseurs de la Garde. 
44 Here 1 you sir, Murphy 1 Patrick! what's yer name ? Stop, sir 1 
stop, scoundrel! stop, thief l” roars the pursuing medico— 44 For gentle¬ 
men,*' said be, afterwards, 44 would yon believe it ? that rascal was 
running into the rye with my best surgical needle sticking in his right 
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TO DEB THE PATRONAGE OP L’lHPERATRICE EUGENIE. 



i»s $pa, fattm JRaitlltr, 


153, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, OXFORD STBEE^ 

LONDON, W. 


NEW FASHIONS FOR THE SUMMER 


Madam, 

I am receiving daily from my agents in Paris, all the New Designs for Ladies and Chdinii 
Costumes for the ensuing season in Paper Models, made and trimmed to look like the article when made f 
I beg to call particular attention to 

HEW SHAPES IN CASAQTJE IMPEBIAXE, 3s. each. 

THE GORED SKIRT, 2s. 

MANTEATJ A LA CHINOISE, 3s. 

ROBE A LA GABRIELLE, 

Body and Skirt cnt in One Piece, 5s. 6d., Sleeves, Is. 

PRINCESS ROBE, 7s. 6d., Post Free. 

LE ZOUAVE JACQUETTE, > 

KNICKERBOCKER DRESS FOR BOYS, GIRLS’ DREo. , 
BODIES A LA SUISSE, all at Zb. 6d. each. i| 


A SET OF 12 ARTICLES IN A BOX, £1 1b. (A FLAT PATTERN GIVEN WITH. 

HALF-SET OF DITTO, IN PACKETS, 10«. «& 

SB BYT FREE TO ALL TBS SHIPPING OFFICES. 





All the above can be sent Free by Post, on receipt of a Post Office Order, payable to Mary Ann ^ 
West Central Office, Bloomsbury . 

I remain, Madam, 

Tours respectfully, 

M. A. BYAN. 


106, (near the Conservatory) GROUND FLOOR, PANTHEON, OXFORD STREET; CRYSTAL 

REGENT CIRCUS; and at THE BAKER STREET BAZAAR. 

%• ALL LETTEBS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE FOB GOODS REQUIRED, AND THE 
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£onoureti fottb t&e Aptrial patronage of £tr iHajtotp the 


THK 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



THK 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


AND 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD XN ZXXQIX ESTEEM. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amidsoenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of nlany friends, ind therefoit 
to devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this gay season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in all its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth is theft 
pearl-like lustre. 

The Patronage conceded by Royalty and the Nobility throughout Europe, and the Beauties who adorn the Circles of Regal Magnificence, confirm!ty 
experience the infallible efficacy of these renovating Specifics , and gives them a celebrity unparalleled. They have proved the theme of the poet; the jut 
celebrated in the periodical literature of the whole civilized world; the lays of Byron, and the voice of the press, have proclaimed the incomparable virtoei rf 
the “ Oil Macassar.” and of its accompanying preparations. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HUB; 

And, as an INVIGORATOR and BEAUTIFIER, beyond all precedent 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl, sod if TBt 
only known SPECIFIC capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractranes during 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price Ss. fid.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. fid.; and double that size, 2k pet 
Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION* 

A BALMY ODORIFEROUS, CREAMY LIQUID, A8 EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOR SAFETY IN APPLICATION AS 

UNEQUALLED FOE ITS EAEE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant "bloom it imparts to the cheet , the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability of foothiag 
irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

XNDXSPENSABLE TO EVERT TOILET. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 





A.ROWLAND t; SoWaV. 
20.Hatton Garden . ; 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OS PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most recherchd ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of ineftamb^ 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, IMPARTING A PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN GIVING A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


SOLS BY Am 


ROWLAND A SONS, 20, RATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

V ASK FOR “ROWLANDS” ARTICLES. 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard du Italiwh, 2 6th June , 1861. 

Chx&b Amie,—I n the present fashions for this summer we do not 
observe any very remarkable change. Flounces are but little worn, 
except on tartatane or gauze dresses, and there are various other ways 
even of ornamenting these. Some high bodies are with waistcoats and 
small basques rounded in front, narrow pagoda sleeves, some of the 
the elbow form and with severs, others straight. For neglig£ country 
wear, coloured jeans are much in request m Paris, generally made 
with vestes and casaque Zouave, or the casaque only, and a guipure of 
cambric muslin. Only young ladies wear the square homes, with a 
muslin gnimpe inside. The trimmings of dresses are so very varied, it 
rests much with the taste of the wearer to decide, according to the 
material or use intended; flounces, plissts, ruches, plain bands of 
taffetas of contrasting colour, pomponettes of lace, buttons, pierrot of 
taffetas, macarons encircled with guipure, guimpes, etc. Skirts con¬ 
tinue to be worn full and long; the bodies are pointed, or round at 
the waist, according to taste. 

The summer materials are numerous this season. The poil de chevre 
Is become of universal use, and, under various names, forms several 
different toilettes; poil de chevre is generally destined for simple 
teilettes; flounces are not worn with it, but trimmings of ruches, 
or bands ornamented with taffetas. Bareges are of various 
Kinds; also, the Mozambique, Chambery gauze, mousseline de Saxe ; 
the Chambery gauze is very fashionable, possessing the double advan¬ 
tage of being used as a simple toilette or a ball dress, all the difference 
consisting in the make and trimmings. English alpacas are very 
fashionable in Paris, and for country uses are considered invaluable; 
one of grey was made with waistcoat and Zouave jacket, bands of 
black and white. Checked taffetas were placed en biais, and buttons 
to match. But now that summer has really commenced, all the elegant 
light materials are appearing; grenadine gauze, organdy, white and 
coloured muslins, taffetas of light colours, the new moires of white 
ground with large checks, mauve, green, gold colour, sky blue, or 
pinks. 

Muslin bodies will he much worn, with silk or grenadine dresses, 
or even jaconet. They recall the former fashion of spencers, with a 
little modification. Some are made of organdy, the sleeves closing 
with a ruche ef Valenciennes, and the same round the throat. A low 
body is worn under either, of the colour of the skirt, or all white, 
which is most usual, the skirt only being coloured. Guimpes of em¬ 
broidered muslin or jaconet are worn with the little Zouave iacket. 
The long Mediris ceinture, with points before and behind, with long 
revers of silk fringe, complete a youthful toilette. Most children, 
from the baby to the young lady, wear ceintures of wide ribbon, with 
floating ends that, termed pensionnaire, form bretelles (braces), and is 
very pretty for little girls; the bodies of their dresses are often square, 
sometimes with frills, forming stomacher in front; others have revers, 
and the wide berthe in point behind, crossing in front, with long ends 
which tie behind, and trimmed with lace, though not new, is always 
pretty. The costume Pyrenees may be worn by boys or girls, and is 
composed of a skirt trimmed with a wide band of contrasting colour, 
and a kind of shirt forming body, as though a blouse was worn under 
the skirt. They are sometimes made of grey materials, bordered with 
scarlet, and the body of red woollen texture. 

The out-door toilettes of summer are of two very distinct kinds— 
for carriage or promenade, and those of warmer descriptions ; for the 
evening, the country, or travelling—the large casaque of taffetas 
termed redingote, the silk paletot, the mantelet, the shawl. The large 
casaque of taffetas, partially fitting to the figure, with the mantelet, 
are the favourite styles for very young persons. The silk paletot for 
older persons, the mantelet, trimmed with guipure or Chantilly lace, 
and the eachemire shawl in black or colours, with a very deep lace, 
either black or white, sometimes both. Paletots of doth, burnouses, 
capes, are reserved for cool weather of all seasons. The collet or cape 
Is very fashionable, and is made in various ways; some of grey cache- 
mire, lined with silk or plush, edged by a biais of colour. They are 


frequently the same as the dress, if it is of silk. There is much variety 
in the numerous embroidered eachemire shawls; some are plain, with 
fringes, others embroidered, with beads or bugles, or trimmed with 
rich guipure. Shawls of grenadine or wool have a wide velvet or a 
biais, headed by a narrow bugle trimming; the lace lama shawls are 
invaluable for mourning as well as summer use. The paletots sac, of 
light woollen texture, striped or plain, are useful for negligl. The 
pardeisus of black taffetas is more suitable for demie-toilette, and is 
of various styles, either loose at the waist, or in large deep plaits be¬ 
hind, or in three long seams behind, with brails of colour, plisses or 
pinked ruches all round. Shawls and mantelets of muslin, with frills 
simply hemmed or embroidered, are now in demand. A very elegant 
wedding shawl was of white silk, the lower point trimmed with very 
rich lace, the upper one with a fringe. For little girls, the pardessus 
of black taffetas and the paletot grisaille sore the moat generally in use. 
For boys, the paletots close at the side. 

Bonnets are ornamented with ribbons and flowers, particularly the 
latter, mixed with black lace; but, as all the trimming is on the front 
or passe, they must not be overloaded. The wild field flowers are very 
pretty this season; but all descriptions of simple flowers are used in light 
bouquets, which are also put inside, with black ribbon or lace, and out¬ 
side m little larger bouquets. Bonnets continue moderate as to size, 
advancing a little on the forehead; the bavolets descend on the throat, 
but not too deep. The little round crowns diride favour with the soft 
bouillonne ones. Inside, a simple bandeau is often placed across, on a 
diadem of flowers or feathers, sometimes in pomponettes. The 
caprice of fashion is such, that a little of everything is seen. Neglig6 
bonnets are of Belgian or white straw, those of crin are white, black, 
or grey, and will find much favour, as they are so light and pretty. 
For more elegant attire, crape, tulle, spotted black or white, paille de 
riz, and Leghorns. Colours are mixed as well as materials. Bonnets 
may be white, green, or blue, and the bsvolet and ribbons black. 
Many are bound or lined with coloured silk which is becoming to the 
face, and should harmonize with the toilette. With an elegant 
toilette, the moat appropriate coiffure is a bonnet of tulle or crape, or 
very fine white straw, ornamented with flowers or feathers. Leghorns 
also are always admired, and equally suited for feathers or flowers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Promenade Dress. —Redingote of taffetas, ornamented 
up the front by bands of velvet en tablier, which are continued on the 
body ; mousquetaire sleeves, with cuffs and epaulets, edged with vel¬ 
vet. Bonnet of paille Beige, with field flowers. 

Young Lady's Dress. —Robe of alpaga, closing with small buttons ; 
manteau of taffetas, edged with quilted band. Turban hat, with white 
feather. 

Child's Dress.'— Frock of mohair, with full body and sleeves, trimmed 
with bands of pink taffetas, and ceinture, with long ends of pink rib¬ 
bon. Bonnet of white crin, with pink trimmings. 

PLATE II.— Walking Dress. —Robe taffetas and pelisse of black 
silk, with small pelerine, forming rounded points on the back and 
shoulders, trimmed with black lace, and two rows of ruches, which 
also ornament the pelisse up the sides and round the bottom. Bonnet 
of paille de riz, with wild roses and green ribbons, and bavolet. 

Promenade Dress.— Robe of taffetas, with high body and waistband, 
mousquetaire sleeves; a wide band in deep flutes, with rosaces on plain 
intervals, ornaments the bottom of the skirt. Bonnet of taffetas and 
black lace, with diadem of flowers. 

Public Promenade Dress .—Robe of gauze Chambery, ornamented en 
tablier by three rows of pliss£ ribbon. Fichu of white muslin, in folds 
crossing at the waist, trimmed with a frill, edged and headed by a pink 
ruche; large bouillon sleeves of muslin. Bonnet of white crin, with 
roses. * 

PLATE III.— Public D^je finer Dress.— Robe of grenadine, with 
high body, forming small point before and behind, the skirt ornamented 
by flounces, alternately white and blue. Shawl of white lace, Bonnet 
of paille de riz, trimmed with white laoe and feathers. 
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Young Lady’s Livening Dress.— Robe of pink barege, trimmed with 
pliss&i of ribbon. The body is pointed, back and front, and has a 
berthe formed of pliss6 of ribbon and black lace. Coiffure of hair and 
ribbon. 

Morning Dress. —Kobe of taffetas, body and skirt without separation, 
ornamented by a succession of noeuds of narrow black ribbon, one row 
up the centre to the throat, and one at each side. Zouave jacket of 
glac6 silk, trimmed vyith steel ornaments; this very elegant design is 
from T. Ford's mantle rooms, 42, Oxford Street. Coiffure of hair, 
with ornament of ribbon above the forehead. 

PLATE IV.— Promenade Dress. — Kobe taffetas with square body, 
trimmed with a ruche. The skirt has a flounce festonn£, and headed 
by two ruches in deep scollops, and upper skirt festonnl; small man* 
telet of the same, with frill, the upper part covered with ruches. 
Leghorn hat, with feather. 

Morning Dress. —Robe of mohair, with corsage open in front and 
edged by a band of taffetas; full sleeves, crossed by bands, and a 
wider band round the bottom of the skirt. Small round cap, with 
flowers. 

Walking Dress.— Robe of poil de chevre ; the body is covered by a 
small pelerine, edged by a black lace ruche, full sleeves with deep 
cuffs. The skirt is trimmed with two rows of pliss6 at the bottom. 
Bonnet of crio, with flowers. 

PLATE V.—Pelerine of black lace, crossing over at the waist, and 
trimmed with rose*coloured Magenta ribbon, to be worn with a low 
bodice. 


BLONDIN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

On Saturday, June 1st, this delightful resort was the scene of one of 
the most exciting and wonderful feats of acrobatic display that modern 
times have beheld; and the palace was filled with one of the most 
brilliant and distinguished of its Saturday audiences. Four o’clock 
being the time fixed for the commencement of the performance, shortly 
before that hour the crowd began to assemble in the vicinity of the 
centre transept, fixing their eyes intently on what appeared in the dis¬ 
tance a mere thread, far up in the concave roof, but what was in reality 
a'two inch rope—stretched, as tight as windlasses and pulleys could 
draw it, along the whole length of the transept, from the back of the 
Handel Orchestra to the opposite gallery, and at a distance of nearly 
200 feet from the ground. Shortly after the appointed hour the daring 
Frenchman made his appearance on the tiny platform at one extremity 
of the rope. He wore a tight-fitting garment of woven silk, exhibiting 
his muscular symmetry in full perfection; with a head-dress of ostrich 
feathers: and in his hands he balanced an enormous pole, some forty 
or fifty pounds in weight, which he managed with a dexterity which 
was perfectly wonderful. After a few preparatory steps he started off, 
and with apparently as much ease as if he had been walking on terra 
firma , and reached the other side. Arrived in safety at the far end, 
M. Blondin commenced his return by walking backwards, which he did 
with the same ease as he had walked forward, to the great enjoyment 
of his audience. His next feat was yet more wonderful. Being 
securely blindfolded, the upper part of his person was enveloped in a 
sack, his arms protruding through two holes cut for the purpose, and, 
thus strangely accoutered, amid the actual shudders of the spectators 
he started off on a new and truly perilous voyage. Groping his way 
cautiously, he made a feint as though he were falling; one foot seemed 
to be seeking a footing in the air, while the great pole swayed terribly 
as if in desperate attempt to save its bearer from destruction. A 
smothered shriek arose from below, and there was a dreadful pause; 
but in a moment the performer had recovered his equilibrium, and 
continued his journey with as much certainty as if he had been walking 
on the ground, so far beneath him. On his return journey, be lay 
down on his back, rose to his feet without the slightest difficulty, ran 
along till he came to the middle, and then sat down. By a series of 
dexterous manoeuvres he managed to disengage himself from the sack 
and bandage round his eyes, and to throw them both from him. Next, 
fixing the pole across the rope, he stood upon his head perfectly straight, 
the pole gently swaying from aide to side. Having sat down again, he 
stretched himself at full length upon his back, threw a somersault, and 
then tripped lightly back to the platform amid perfect thunders of 
applause. The band now struck up “ God Save the Queen,” and the 
terrific performance, which occupied less than half an hour, was over. 

On Tlftirsday evening, June 6th, at five o’clock, being an hour later 
than on the first occasion, M. Blondin made what the bills called his 
second “ cataract ascent,* 1 or aerial journey across the transept of the 
Crystal Palace. The first rapid flight across the rope went off with 
great spirit, and was greatly cheered ; as was also the passage blind¬ 


^Camage bonnet of white crape, plaited on the crown, with bias 
ribbon puffings over the front, mixed with white flowers. 

Promenade bonnet of pink silk, trimmed with black blond and white 
roses. 

Second ditto of fancy crinoline, with green ribbon trimminn 
mixed with blaok velvet. 6 ’ 

Dress cap, composed of white and black blond, trimmed with purple 
flowers and ribbon. 

Cap of white tulle and guimpe, trimmed with orange-coloured rib¬ 
bon and a rose. 

Head dress of black lace, with three pink asters placed at the front. 

Second ditto of crimson velvet. 

Morning cap of net, trimmed with dark blue ribbon and white dailies. 

White sleeve of muslin, gathered in for some way above the wrist hr 
narrow cerise ribbon. 

Second ditto of net over mauve silk fulled in and ornamented bv 
rosettes of black ribbon. 7 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The present Model is of a high body forming small point before sad 
behind. Any sleeve may be used with this style of body. 


fold, which, with its little simulated slip at the commencement, flashed 
the brave and paled the timid as before. Then came the great novelty of 
the day’s performcnee, which consisted in M. Blondin making his wsy 
to the centre of the rope with a whole baiterie de cuisine on his back, 
setting it down, fixing it on the rope, lighting a fire, and coolly cooking 
a series of omelettes, each of which, as soon as it was done, he sent 
down by a very rapid mode of transit, for the inspection of his nume¬ 
rous friends below. This cooking was, from first to last, certainly a 
very nervous performance—at least, for the spectators. The cheen 
were deafening as the last crowning act was completed, and M. Blondin, 
seemingly still quite fresh, bowed repeatedly in acknowledgement. As 
on the previous occasion, the aristocracy mustered in great numbers, 
and crowds of young ladies surrounded M. Blondin, and followed him 
to the train, congratulating him on the successful termination of his 
performance. 

The interest of the above suffered no diminution. On Saturday 
week, in addition to his other performances, he carried his youthful 
daughter, Ad&le Blondin, across the rope in a wheel-barrow. Although 
a most hazardous undertaking, this extraordinary feat was regarded 
by Blondin himself as one of easy accomplishment. In deference^ 
however, to the desire of the Secretary of State, no further performance 
of similar character will be given. 

On Tuesday, his ascent was made over a rope two thousand feet in 
length, crossing the terrace, above the fountains, which were played 
during the time. On Thursday an additional mast was erected to 
support the centre of the rope, but in consequence of the weather the 
ascent did not take place—instead of which he performed inside the 
building. 

On Friday his performance took place in the terrace dining- room— 
a short rope having been strained for this occasion, at a height of about 
eight feet from the ground. For nearly an hour did M. Blondin main¬ 
tain a scries of most astonishing feats, many of them pleasing and 
graceful, as they were wonderful. This was a private performance, and 
if M. Blondin will repeat it publicly we think we may predict for it a 
success which would not be lessened by months of continual repetition, 
for on this short and well-braced cord* there is a positively delightful 
sense of free airy motions in his upward flights which cannot he realized 
on the heavy length cord stretched across the terrace. 


“ My dear,” said an anxious father to his bashful daughter, ”1 in¬ 
tend that you shall be married, but I do not intend that you shall 
throw yourself away on any of the wild, worthless boys of the present 
day. You must marry a man of sober and mature age; one that can 
charm you with wisdom and good advice, rather than personal attrac¬ 
tion. What think you of a fine, intelligent, mature husband of fifty?” 
The timid, meek, blue-eyed little daughter looked in the old man’s face, 
and with the slightest possible touch of interest in her voice, answered, 
“ I think two of twenty-five wonld be better, pa.” 
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CONSTANCE AND HER LOVERS.—PART II. 

I.—THE RIVALS. 

Although the brothers Fairford were fast getting on towards man¬ 
hood, they cherished the same tender feelings for each other—the 
same sympathies and emotions which they possessed in common when 
they were children. One had no pleasure in any pursuit without the 
other shared the gratification. They worked at the same bench, played 
at the same games, took the same walks, and would have had the same 
lady-love, if they could. Pity she had not a twin-sister! 

When Constance Golderoy was asked a very bold question on a 
somewhat delicate subject by a lad in the market-place, and when 
again it was repeated by that lad's brother, she answered affirmatively 
and untruthfully; for in neither case did she mean what she pertly 
said. But,—as we then expressed ourselves,—just three years after¬ 
wards, when a similar question was put to her by young John Fairford, 
she hung her head and was silent. It was .asked this time, also, in 
the evening, but away from the bustle of the town, when the moon 
was out, and all was peacefully still save a nightingale or two who 
were tuning their throats, in a hurry to begin their midnight concert. 

The young man laid his head close to his companion’s velvet cheek, 
and asked her again in a low and tender voice, 

“ Do you love me, Constance ?" 

She pressed his arm gently, and sighed. Oh, moment of delicious 
rapture! he felt, for the first time, that he was loved ! And now they 
both were transported to a land of pleasant dreams, and walked up 
and down in silence. It was a pity to awaken them. That rustling 
in the hedge, however, brought them from the clouds and made them 
mortals again. 

44 It is some silly hare that is frightened at our approach," said 
Constance. 

** Or, perhaps, a fox. I saw one just about this spot the other night." 

After a pause— 

44 I promised to wait here for Harry 1" said John. 44 He has gone 
with father to the 4 club-feast.' " 

“ I have been waiting for a gentleman, who has gone there, too." 

44 Who, Constance ?" asked Fairford, with a jealous qualm. 

“ Who ? why"—with a mischevious hesitation— 44 somebody that I 
dearly love—Doctor—Jasper—Golderoy !" 

Fairford’* heart was relieved. 44 I am a jealous blockhead !" 

“ That, Dear John, is my fault 1 " she said, in earnest this time. 

* Dear John’ kissed away the pout from the pretty lips, and looked 
adoringly upon the downcast face beside him. Then they became 
somnambulists again, and moved up and down the avenue, vacantly. 

All this while Harry Fairford had been watching them in agony. 
He had come a near bye-way and over the fields. Turning into the 
road unperceived, he saw the outline of the lovers, and was transfixed! 
Harry and he had agreed never to speak to Constance again; and now 
this treachery! His heart throbbed spasmodically! His temples 
homed! He threw off his hat, and leaned forwaid to catch each 
whispered word. They turned towards him. Agony ! He saw his 
brother kiss that lovely face. His head swam 1 He could hear and 
see no more; but, darting from behind his place of concegjment, con¬ 
fronted them. 

“ John!" he said, iu an excited husky voice, 11 you have deceived 
me !" The lovers trembled. “ This is more than I can bear 1” The 
speaker leaned against a tree and sobbed. 

“ Harry, dear Harry! I have not; this meeting was quite by 
accident." 

44 John," said the jealous brother, solemnly— 44 I could bear her 
coldness—her disdain—her ridicule—her hatred. But to know that 
yon have acted thus!" The tears fell fast down his cheek. They 
could not pacify him for a long time. 

At length Constance took him by the arm; and, in a quiet voice, 
said—"John met me quite by chance to-night; and after a few pass¬ 
ing words, begged of me that I would love his brother Harry, and 
urged your suit as warmly as he would his own. I might have teased 
him as I have you both before. I told him plainly that I never would, 
save as a sister, love his brother. You will forgive me, Harry ?" She 
laid her hand in his, and he pressed it to his lips. 

By the time they reached home, they were all reconciled to each 
other; bat the love-wonnd, although going on favourably, was un¬ 
healed. 

II.—AW ILLUSTRIOUS LADT. 

Passing out of Brassinstead, down Heath Lane, and then turning to 
the right across the common, you fall in with a beautiful valley. Fol¬ 


lowing the serpentine course of the stream that dances through uneven 
banks on either side, crowded with wild flowers, you will arrive at an 
old style partly covered with bramble, quick, and black-thorn. It will 
repay you for your trouble; and even for the occasional rending of 
your broadcloth, to push on through the forests of nut-trees, entangled 
bushes, and undergrowth of furze, which for a mile or two stretch 
around you, right on to where the stream drops, like a juvenile Niagara, 
over rocky ledges down, down into the sea. 

When you visit this place, let it he a little later than at that 44 sweet 
season of the year, which bud and leaf bring forthwhen the cuckoo 
first gives her cry of warning ; the black-cap grows furious with melody; 
and the notes of the thrush have grown into a purer melody than when 
awhile ago he awakened the infant year to life and song:—when the 
flowers of the white anemone, the pendant sorrell, the graceful hare¬ 
bell, and all the host of Flora's fugitive progeny that bud and blow iu 
early summer time, edge with purple, gold, and silver, the soft green 
carpet over which you tread. 

As Brassinstead Heath is so rugged, and thickly wooded at this 
period, that it would prove difficult for a stranger to find his way out 
of it after sunset, some notions can be formed of the difficulties' that 
accompanied a journey through it, some sixty years ago ! Then there 
was no pathway cut through; and the wood was not periodically 
cleared, as now. Then it formed a warm and capacious nursery for 
the thousands of young hares and rabbits which were bom within its 
precincts. Then foxes, owls, and vipers, fattened amongst the unex¬ 
plored recesses of its overgrown, matted shrubs and bushes. It was 
both rugged and picturesque. 

There is standing at the extremity of this heath, and overlooking 
some miles of sea, a red-bricked mansion, known to this day as the 
14 Queen’s Retreat." Here an amiable and unfortunate princess passed 
some portion of many summers. Cast off by her royal husband, not 
for any crime or covert act, but because 44 his inclinations would not 
permit him to love her," 8He became the victim of a mysterious op¬ 
pression, of reckless treachery, and diabolical malevolence. Isolated 
from the world, with unlimited wealth within her reach, she yearned 
for something to love, and found it amongst the poor children of 
Brassinstead; for whom a school had been erected, and to which she 
gave her periodical presence and assistance. On all these missions of 
mercy, she had to pass through the devious windings of the heath. 

Every summer, about the time of the return of this illustrious lady, 
the foreigner before mentioned took up his abode at Dr. Golderoy’s. 
Mysterious whispers were at last expressed that he was the lover of 
this royal lady, and that in various disguises, he met her, at different 
periods on the heath. Once give such reports root in a country town 
or village, and they rapidly grow into a colossal scandal, difficult to 
destroy. 

At this juncture John Fairford became the champion of the injured 
woman. And that he might disarm the suspicion and convince his 
neighbours of their mistake, he took some pains to unravel the web 
which encircled the mysterious unknown. 

f III.—A MEETING. 

There was a long underground passage, known as the 44 King’s 
Vaults," leading out from Dr. Golderoy’s house to the sea-side. Few 
men had dared to traverse its dark windings ; for the town’s-folk had 
many legends of midnight murderers, who perpetrated the most horrible 
crimes within its dismal recesses. The mysterious appearance of the 
foreigner in the locality of the 44 Retreat," without passing over the 
heath, first aroused the suspicions of Fairford, who was not long find¬ 
ing out how he came there, and .what be came for. 

44 There need be no concealment where there is no fear," said he; 
44 there can be no fear where there is truthfulness and honesty of 
purpose. I will let him know, before long, what I think of him." 

Fairford, having induced some fishermen to block up the beach 
entrance to the vault, so as to shut off any communication hy wav of 
the wood, assumed the trappings of a sportsman, and passed some 
hours daily in the thickest of the plantation, resolved to unravel the 
mystery. On one of these occasions, when the gloom of evening was 
setting in, he was about to gather up his spoil, when he heard a cry 
as for help. He quickly proceeded in the direction from which it 
came. There he discovered, in tattered clothes, and with features 
disfigured by the scratches he had received in his fight through brier 
and bramble, the mysterious foreigner, who hod lost his way, and had 
been wood-bound for hours. 

The man made an obsequious bow, and muttered something in 
Spanish. Fairford looked him full in the face, and in a stern voice said, 

44 Who are you?" 
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44 No puedo hablar Ingles, Senor . 99 

44 That lingo wont do. Do yon want to get ont of the wood ? yon 
understand what I tay, fast enongb. 

Senorr 9 

Fairford shook his head. 

44 Oui, monsieur ! 

44 Try again! Do yon want me to show yon out of the wood ?" 

The Spaniard gave a peculiar grimace, as in good English he said. 

41 Yes I do, if you please, mister !" 

41 Then why the d-1 didn't you say so before. You could not 

speak English, not you ? Let me tell yon, Mr. Foreigner, I think you 
can speak any language which you think is most likely to answer your 
purpose. You can say anything but your prayers, and be anything but 
an honest man. I know you and your mission. But your plot is 
spoiled, Snakatchi (the Spaniard started when he heard his name), 
and you must go back to your worthy employers for fresh plans upon 
which to exercise your villainy. But now—the truth!" Fairford 
raised his voice, and darted his bright, quick eye upon the Spaniard. 

41 What hath Golderoy to do with this ?—the truth!" 

44 He is loyal to his prince." 

44 And so are you to the black prince"—Fairford pointed down* 
wards— 44 to the prince of darkness. Do you understand ?" 

44 No, Senor ! My prince is a fine gentleman—plenty of money— 
pay all—everybody—and gives his servants very much good." 

44 Does he employ you ?*' 

The Spaniard shook his head; and Fairford coolly seated himself on 
a stump of a tree. The night was coming on. 

44 1 shall not stir from here until 1 know !" There was a pause; 
darkness was spreading around the wood. At last, after looking 
cautiously on every side, he approached close to Fairford, and said, 44 1 
will tell you; but do not say it to anyone again !" He whispered 
what he had to communicate. 

44 Like master, like man !" exclaimed Fairford. 44 And yours is a 
noble occupation, truly ! to track the steps of a defenceless woman—a 
spy!—a bloodhound in a sheepfold!—a thing to be despised! I 
should like to cudgel you!" 

The Spaniard shrugged his shoulders. Fairford got from the tree 
and led the way in silence. When he reached the style at the end of 
the wood, 4 4 Let me see you no more here," he said ; 44 or in spite of 
your master or your friend Golderoy, you shall be horsewhipped through 
the town, and then committed as a rogue and vagabond." 

The Spaniard showed bis teeth, and passed on over the common. 

IT.—THE CONSTITUTION. 

The 44 Bear" was the cosiest and most comfortable hospice in Bras- 
•instead. Each room of the inn had a number of warm recesses, 
around which were oak panels and massive mouldings. That which 
was the favourite resort of the town gossips on winter evenings was 
more like a kitchen, with fire-place sufficiently large to hold the whole 
congregation of some of the city churches of the present day. This 
chimney recess formed a sort of pleasant purgatory where you could 
feel the warmth of the fire before you, and at the same time be kept 
comfortably cool by the current of air which rattled down the huge 
opening from above. When you left this cosy place you walked under 
a high mantle-shelf, reaching half-way out into the room, which was 
lined with capacious pewter platters, obese bright brass candlesticks, 
and jolly-looking dropsical-looking mugs, to reach any of which you 
had to mount a tall, white wooden chair, kept for this especial purpose. 
Over this shelf was a large brazen-faced warming pan, which in winter 
time and of cold nights seemed to wink a welcome to every 44 com¬ 
mercial" who gazed upon her. There certainly was a satisfaction at 
the prospective comfort she had in store for any who required her 
genial aid. 

There was also a private room, set apart for whist and singing 
parties, where none but the elect were admitted. This was also capa¬ 
cious ; in fact, everything seemed warm and big about the house; and 
the company were warm, and big, and jolly too, mostly. There was 
an exception in Squire Bowley, who was not so lofty as his neighbours; 
although, if the barber were to be believed, be might have been as tall 
as the rest, but for the carelessness of the nurse, who dropped him 
when he was a fine fat babyj and his life was saved at the expense of 
his anatomical proportions. Falling feet downwards, bis legs were 
driven into his body, and the foolish old woman never thought of 
pulling them out again, until his physical development destroyed the 
possibility. The barber, however, did not always speak the trnth. 
As it was, the squire made up in girth what he wanted in height. He 
was, withal, a good-tempered and a peace-loving man, which gave him 
a great advantage over most of his neighbours. 


Dr. Jasper Golderoy was of a different stamp to the squire— had 
more knowledge, more vanity, and less kindness of disposition. 
Pompous to a degree, his knowledge of general matters wss the only 
thing that saved him from being thoroughly disliked and shunned. 
The other frequenters of the 44 Bear," were the leading men of the 
place—that is, the most opulent: for money takes the lead in every- 
thing, everywhere. John Fairford had now become an occasional 
visitor here; and never lost an opportunity of introducing his 44 radical 
notions of men and things." 

On one of these occasions the company were merry— smoking, 
drinking, and singing. And after the Squire’s vocal powers had been 
devoted to 44 The Collier's Bonny Daughter,** be gave as a toast, with 
a warm unctuous-kind of chuckle— 44 the King, the Church, and th e 
Constitution.” 

44 Before I drink that toast, I should like to know whet the squire 
means by the 4 Constitution t *" 

44 Why, you've been told often enough, Mr. Fairford. The Law is 
the Constitution; which keeps old England from getting ont of joint, 
and allows no game to be killed upon it, except by gentlemen—now 
you know, Mr. Fairford." 

The squire laughed; he had intended his observations to be taken 
as a joke; bat they were not. Dr. Golderoy sneered; the parson 
shook his head; the lawyer kid himself behind the fumes of his pipe; 
the barber applauded; and Fairford sprung to his feet. 

44 1 would have you know," he said ; 44 for snch inroads an being 
made upon it by base and designing men that the boasted liberties of 
the people are trampled upon ; and without them the aristocracy is of 
little worth." 

44 You are getting quite a radical," said parson Mumble, with any¬ 
thing but an angelic countenance. The parson loved quiet and brandy- 
nnd-water in doors, and noise and fox-hunting ont. 

44 1 care not what I am called. I know that in speaking the truth 
you will give me a fair hearing." 

The parson bowed; Fairford continued. 

44 1 do not suppose you are unacquainted with the terms yon use; 
but this I take to be the Constitution— 4 the king, the lords, and the 
commons,'—each necessary to each; and all necessary for good 
government. But there are other essentials in the constitution of this 
realm." 

44 Well said!" cried the aqnire. 

44 The king," continued Fairford, 44 is the most powerless of the 
three." 

44 No ! no!" from the parson ; and dissent from everybody but the 
Scotch landlord, who stood nt the door watching each word. 

44 1 say, yes! And he was never much else, even m feudal times; 
for then the spirit which animated our Saxon forefathers, was infused 
into the Norman barons; it was this which wrung Magna Charts from 
a terrified monarch, and laid the foundation for the liberties of the 
people: and it is this spirit which animates ns now, and which will, 
ere long, reoder the people as great a power as any in the state. And, 
for the security of this constitution, it will shortly comprise five instead 
of three elements—for the 4 people' and the * press,’ shall be as necessary 
to its vitality as the king or the parliament." 

44 But taking yon say is powerless!" said Dr. Golderoy. 

44 1 said, comparatively ; and so he is! He can pardon criminals, 
and so can a judge. He cannot make laws, nor enforce them. He is 
guardian of the sea-shore; but is powerless as Canute to stay its wild 
waves. He can declare war; but cannot make people fight. He can 
equip armies and navies ; hot cannot raise the means of warfare. And 
yet for all this, he is the first element in the circle I would describe. 
The second is the 4 Lords,' who bold the king in check, as he holds 
them. The third is the Commons, which prevent the Lords running 
riot; and find the money required by the state. The fourth element 
is the people, who have the power, not to the extent they must and 
will have before long, of making the House of Commons; and then 
oomes the Press, to direct the intelligence of the people. And these 
form an harmonious circle—the stronger and more durable, the nearer 
each is suffered to keep its place and do its duty well!" 

44 You are telling ns a few schoolboy truths, distorted by political 
fancies, which have no foundation in fact, Mr. Fairford. And you find 
fault with his majesty. The same source from which you obtained 
your information, would have informed you that 4 the king can do no 
wrong.' " Golderoy was proceeding. 

44 But kings continually do wrong." 

44 We w ish to speak of the present period, Mr. Fairford." 

44 1 could not take a better time. The regent now represents the 
monarch; and will you tell me he cannot, does he not do wrong? 
His law-advkers and his ministers may bear the harden of his political 
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misdeed*, bat wbo is to shield him from hi* p er so na l sins ? Does the 
min who pats away his lawful wife, because his iodinations are opposed 
to a life of dooaestic love, and then wickedly persecutes that wife by 
his minions and foreign varlets, who track each step she takes, and try 
to Be away her very existence, commit no wrong ? Not only is he 
persecuting that poor suffering woman, but he is creating a precedent 
which will become of fearful importance if carried out by the people 
of this country. The higher a man's position, the greater his respon¬ 
sibility. He is looked up to as au example, to lead the taste and 
morals of the time. And would you have your children imitate a man 
who puts away his wife, to enable him the better to waste his days and 
nights in the brothel and the gaming house ?” 

“ I canna allow tic blether in this house, Mr. Fairford. It’s treason 
against his majesty himsei, to parle this-wise of his bluid.” 

“ That’s right, Macfoogul,” said the doctor; 44 we must not have 
treason here!” 

“ You shall have plain trutha, Dr. Golderoy, treason or no. It shall 
be explained why you are this man’s champion. It shall be told that 
yon are in the pay of this brutal husband; and the midnight com¬ 
panion of his assaaain-like tools. It shall be known”- 

But nothing more was known that evening; for the confusion which 
Fairford’s last observations had aroused had not subsided at the time 
of closing the house for the night. Where all were speaking, none 
ware understood ; where everyone was passionate, no one was listened 
to. 

Fairford was the last to retire. The landlord followed him to the 
door, and, in a low voice, said, 44 You may thirl the cairds at the hoose 
below, Mr. Fairford : but all your lair is na worth a preen to me or 
yersel. Yelping sea loud aboot your country’s wrang will na make 
her better. You’re farrand, Mr. Fairford, but yer na prudent" 

Fairford passed out of the house with an impatient gesture. 


BEYIEWS. 

The Crystal Palace Library. Caleb Williams. Fonrpence. 

This series is printed, we believe, in the Crystal Palace, 
i and will undoubtedly find a large sale in the building. All 
| visitors will be glad of so cheap and appropriate a souvenir of 
their visits. There is ample quantity given for the money, 

I but we entertain some doubts whether the proprietors have 
made wise selection of the works which they announce on the 
cover of 44 Caleb Williams ** their intention of publishing. We 
doubt, for example, whether they can crow d the 44 Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ” into their space, and readers will 
hardly like to peruse so truly a pictorial work without the 
I assistance and adornment of engravings. Again, we fear that 
] the market is already so stocked with Milton and Cowper’s 
poems, that the volumes of them to be published in this 
| series will lag long on the counters at the Palace and at 
railway stations, ere a sale sufficient to make a commercial 
; success has been attained. Neither does it seem to us that 
“ Caleb Williams ” is at all a successful selection to start with. 
It is a hook for the library of the cultured reader, not for the 
quick perusal of the masses. It is a very clever book, but it 
i» a book painful to read. A heavy gloom rests like a pall 
upon it from beginning to end, and it labours under the great 
disadvantage to modern novel-readers of not having one word 
about love in it from title-page to conclusion. 

The Boy's Own Magazine. June. Twopence. Beeton. 

The plan of “ Wild Sports of the World ”—a new venture 
I —-is simple and good. The nobler kinds of the brute creation, 
the elephant and lion leading off, are to be taken up in succes¬ 
sion and will have their stnictures, habit9, uses, &c., dilated 
° D - The series being mainly designed for young people, a 
large proportion is given to stories of hunting and aaventure 
''nth toe aenizens of the jungle and prairie. Great care seems 
to be bestowed, and, but for an occasional flippancy and crude¬ 
ness of expression, the literary execution would merit un¬ 
qualified commendation. The illustrations are profuse and 
good, one m each number being gorgeously and correctly 
painted. Most of the hunting stories are too long for extrac¬ 


tion, and, besides, they are old and well-known friends. We 
append these sentences which throw satisfactory light on many 
incredible stories of the finding of 

SUPPOSED GIGANTIC HUMAN BONES. 

As lately as the seventeenth century, human anatomy was but little 
understood, and comparative anatomy still less. To our forefathers a 
cartload of animal remains were but so many bones of contention : 
and an inquest of six months’ duration held on them, did not produce 
as many conclusive facta as to the structure of the various owners, as 
would be derived in six hours by a modern Owen, with no more sub¬ 
stantial ground to work on than the defunct’s solitary tooth or toe nail. 
There can be little doubt that much of the by-gone superstition re¬ 
specting 44 giants,” sprung from the contemplation of the great bones 
occasionally brought to light. When, for instance, in the reign of 
James I., 44 big outlandish bones ” were discovered at Gloucester, the 
King appointed Lord Cherbury to find out what he could respecting 
them. It would seem that to every body in the realm at all competent 
to judge of a bone of these relics were exhibited; but the verdict of 
the jurors was by no means unanimous. Some, gravely opined they 
were the bones of a human giant, and advised their immediate reinter¬ 
ment with Christian rites; others, including Dr. Harvey, declared the 
bones to belong 44 to some exceeding great beast, as an elephant.” 
Bishop HakeweQ, who was one of those consulted by Lord Cherbury, 
says :— 44 His Lordship showed me some bones which he had collected; 
which were a huckle-bone, part of the shoulder-blade, some parts of a 
tooth, and the bridge of a nose, all of a huge bigness. . . . The 

bridge of the nose was what confirmed his lordship’s and my opinion, 
that it could not be that of a man, for it did seem to be a bone very 
apt to bear up the long snout of an elephant. . . . One of the 

teeth of this pretended giant, by the special favour of my Lord of 
Gloucester, was examined by me. I found it to be a stony substance, 
both for hardness and weight; and it should seem, by his lordship’s 
to me, that he himself was not confident that it was the tooth of a man.” 

In those 44 good old times,” simple arithmetic must have been as un¬ 
known a science as comparative anatomy. The tooth above spoken of, 
supposing it to have been the tooth of an elephant, must have weighed, 
say ten pounds. Now, the average weight of adult human teeth is a 
hundred and sixty to the pound, and, taking the weight of a grown 
man to be two hundred pounds, a single tooth is about a thirty- 
thousandth part of his weight, so that the tooth of this Gloucester 
giant weighing ten pounds, his entire carcase would have turned the 
beam against a hundred tons t —the weight of about a hundred and 
sixty fat bullocks. 

Household Proverbs: A Tract r or the People . (Shaw and Co.) 

Better things than these pretty tracts could not be put into 
the hands of the people. They pleasantly teach the way to 
household and permanent happiness. 

Emigration to Canada. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Liverpool, has published a comprehensive 

a hlet on the subject of the geographical position, climate, 
ilities, kc.j of Canada, which intended emigrants to that 
part of the globe may consult with advantage. 

Companion to the Writing Desk. (Hardwieke.) 

A pretty little and complete letter-writer, showing the 
art of composition, and how particular persons should be 
addressed. 


NEW MUSIC * 

The Winter Garden Quadrille, by the author of 44 Les Jolis 
Oiseaux,” 44 The Canary Goldfinch Quadrille,” <&c., &c. 

The Coral Necklace Schottisch, for the piano-forte, by 
Alphonse Leduc. 

These are admirable. The Quadrille elaborate—the Neck¬ 
lace showy, attractive, and so charming that again and again 
we have desired to hear it; we cordially recommend, feeling 
assured that, in point of elegance, these would not disgrace 
any drawing room in the kingdom. 

B. Cock's and Co, New Burlington Street. 
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In Weekly Numbers , price Id.; free by Post , 2d.; Monthly Parts , 6<?.; 

Annual Volumes , 7s. 6c?. 


FAMILY 

& Domestic JAJlaga?me of 


SEEDS OF KNOWLEDGE—SELECT READINGS 
FOR LEISURE MOMENTS. 



SPRIGS OF MIRTH—INTERESTING TO Aid 
OFFENSIVE TO NONE. 


HERALD; 

Useful Information anti $musmtnt 


liOWDOW: B. BLAKE, 4fll, STRAUB; AMD Alt. BOOKSELLERS. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Price Is. 1 jd. aud 2s. 9d. per box. 

This excellent Family Pill is a medicine of long-tried 
efficacy for purifying the blood, so very essential for 
the foundation of good health, and correcting all Dis¬ 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels. Two or three doses 
will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength ; a healthy 
action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take 
place ; and renewed health will be the quick result of 
taking this medicine, according to the directions ac¬ 
companying each box. 

PERSONS of a FULL IIABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a How of blood to the head, should 1 
never be w thout them, as many dangerous symptoms 
will be entirely carried off by their timely use, and for 
elderly people, where an occasional aperient is required, 
nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, re¬ 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so very 
prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of 
sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and Rallow- 
ncss of the skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to 
the complexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Observe the name of 
“ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Govern¬ 
ment Stamp. 

CHILD S PATENT ELECTRO-GALVANIC 

AND METALLIC 
BRUSHES, for all Neu¬ 
ralgic and Rheumatic 
Affections, preventing 
the hair becoming Grey; 
no trouble in use; effect 
certain. Metallic, 4s. 
and 5s., Galvanic, 12s. 
and 16s, each. 

Caution.— Be sure to 
see that Child’s Pa¬ 
tent is on each Brush. 
Purties have been much 
disappointed by buying inferior brushes, which not only 
destroy by breaking the hair, but are useless for the 
purpose of restoring and preserving it. 

Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, &c. 

Manufactory, 21, Providence-row Finsbur 
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THE 

LONDON & PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE OF PASHM 

HAS been Established upward of Thirty-four Years, and has risen above all competitor 
take the lead in the Fashionable World. Splendid Engravings, superbly coloured, of erst 
description of dress is given of all 

THE LATEST PARISIAN N O V E LTI ES, 

Including Court, Ball, Walking, Carriage, and Evening Dresses. Also, Cut-oat Paper 

Models. 

The French and German Correspondence embraces every Novelty of the Season, ad 
the Latest Intelligence upon all matters affecting the Beau Monde will be brought op to 
the latest date; moreover, the Illustrations have been confided to 

PARISIAN ARTISTS OF PRE-EMINENT ABILITY, 

Thus enabling the LONDON AND PARIS MAGAZINE to maintain the lead in & 

Fashionable World. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., and all Booksellers. 


Order Early of the nearest Bookseller. 


0F ^ 



153, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, London, V. 



MISS RYAN, 

Is receiving daily from Paris all the New designs for the SUMMER, in full size Paper Models, including Le 

for Light Material, 3s. 

The Robe a la Gabrielle, 5s.6d.; the Robe Beatrix, 4s. 6d., for Grenadines & Organdy*; Slefl&k 

GORED SKIRT, 2s. 

Senorata Jacquettes, 2s. 6d. Knickerbocker Dress for Boys, 2s. 6cL Girls* Dresses, 2s- 
“MANTELET ECHARPE,” for Spanish Lace; “LE TOGA ROMAN,” f.r Fetes lathees, MaskiM** 1 
A Flat Pattern given with every article in a Set, selected from the largest Stock in England, including 

“THE COLLEEN BAWN MANTLE,” FOE THE SEA-SIDE, 3s. 

Every possible Description of Children's Dresses . 

A Set of 12 Articles in a Box, £1 Is. Half Set of Six ditto in Packets, 10s. 6d. 

8ENT FREE TO ALL THE SHIPPING OFFICES. 

103 ’ ^Port'la^'place’LondMi ; ,“ d &t the Bak " Street Baaa.r ; alao at h«r Prirat. IUddeD«, 15 S, Gmt PWtat ** 

Place, London, W.- Poet free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of Postage Stamps or Money Order to the amount, made p«T»N* » 

An _ „ Mart Ann Ryan, Post Office, West Central Office Bloomsbury, London. W. 

All Letters must contain a remittance for Goods required, and addreseed to Miss Ryan, 153, Gj? at Portland Street, London, W. 
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B. ™ 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AMO 


COURTS 07 EUROPE, 


AMD TmiVGBSALLT HELD IM HIGH ESTEEM, 


TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 

VISITORS to the SEA-SIDE, and to those who enjoy the Promenade, the Bide, and Drive. In all cases. Fervid Heat, and its concomitant. Doit, materially 
injure the Skin, producing Sanborn, Tan, Freckles, and Disoolorations, of an almost indelible character. To obviate and eradicate the baneful xesolti 
recourse may with confidence be had to 

I0TLASD8’ KAITDOS, 

an Oriental Botanical Preparation. Whether resorted to in its specific character as a thorough purifier of existing defects of an eruptive nature and dii 
colorations of tye Skin, or as a preserver and promoter of its already bright and glowing tints, this 

ELSOANT TOILET REQUISITE 

has, in every instance, maintained its claim to the title of 

“THE UNFAILING AUXILIARY OF FEMALE GRACE.” 

During SUMMER and AUTUMN, the invigorating and refreshing properties of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR will be found singularly agreeable to 




The effects produced by temporary exposure to solar heat upon the Face, Arms, and Hands, being neutralised, and the cloud induced by 
relaxation and langour dispelled by its power of sustaining a perfect elasticity of the Skin; without which, certain deterioratioa takecpta. 
Thus, in the usual periodical visits made to the oo&st, BOWLANDS* KALYDOR is indispensable as a preservative of the Skin after 

8EA BATHING, 

from the irritation caused by the chemical action of saline vapour. Asa perfect illustration of the unquestionable safety attending the 
application of ROWLANDS* KALYDOR, and of the wide range of its utility, its introduction to the nursery, with the advantage that 
ensures in that interesting department of maternal solicitude, is most convincing: - here it soothes every species of incidental inflammaiwa, 
and fosters all those infantine graces upon which the parental eye dwells with delight. 

From the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the North, this exotic preparation is perfectly innoxious, acting in all cM«bj 
promoting a healthy tone of the minute vessels, and is 

The most elegant aa veil as effective Toilet Appendage hitherto submitted to universal patronage. 

Price 4s. fid. and 8s. fid. per Bottle. 



The heat of Summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency io fall oC 
which may be completely obviated by the use of 

BOWLANDS’ MACASSAB Oil, 

A delightful fragrant and transparent preparation, and, as an invigorator and beautifier of the Bsb t 

beyond all precedent. 

Price Ss. fid. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 10s. fid.; 
and double that size, 21s. 


Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects of vegetable acids (an immediate cause of Toothache) by t 
systematic employment, night and morning, of 


BOWLANDS’ ODONTO, 



OB 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotios, and of inestimable value in 

PRESERVING AMD BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, STRENGTHENING THE OVMi 

And in giving a delicate 

FRAGRANCE TO TUB BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, 

to which it imparts a 

FSARZ.-XiXK& WHITENESS. 

As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, ROWLAjj# 
ODONTO has, for a long series of years, occupied a distinguished place at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the lioowj 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 


ROWLAND A SONS, 20, HATTON 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

V ASK FOR R O W LAN D 8” ART I*C X. E 


GARDEN, LONSOR 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard dbs Italiens, 28th September, 1861. 

Cherb Amis, —Although arrived at the autumn season, the fine 
weather has continued so long, and the temperature so mild, that the 
toilettes have been as little changed as the weather, and the light 
pretty toilettes of summer have hardly undergone the usual modifica¬ 
tions ; but the days are becoming shorter, the mornings and evenings 
cooler, and alas! the falling leaves warn us to prepare for a change. 

Daring the last month the dresses have still continued of barege, 
mooaaeline de soie or grenadine, some with a single flonnce, a thick 
ruche of pinked taffetas placed as heading, others with tucks and braid, 
or ruches of taffetas on the dress. Narrow black velvet is also again 
in use, pat om in several rows, and gauffered flounces are again in 
flnvonr. Flounces put on in festoons are much approved, and have a 
effect. The dresses of thin materials are all made with low 
, over which are worn fancy fichus of tulle or muslin, some with 
long ends, others ending under the arms; the sleeves full at the top, 
j bouffantes, with open wristband. Dresses of other materials are pre¬ 
ferred, with the elbow sleeve and revers. The point at the waist is 
j again replacing the waistband. The long ceintures are made very 
wide, and fringed frequently, with the ends embroidered; they are 
worn on white dresses, in every colour, but dark colours are much 
approved. The Medici ceintures, pointed before and behind, are with 
! tfie ends embroidered. For silk dresses, ceintures are almost indis¬ 
pensable ; they complete the toilette, and render it more elegant. The 
ceinture dragonne is new ; it is of taffetas or ribbon; it has two small 
! ends behind, with fancy buttons, two buttons in jewellery, as rich as 
I wished; in front it forms corselet, fastening at the side, with two ends 
trimmed with lace or narrow fluted ribbon. This ceinture is made of 
I two colours, black and violet, cerise and white, mauve and white, etc., 
according to the colours of the dress and toilette. 

I Barege dresses are very pretty, ornamented by black and white or 
red braid; it borders the flounces or pluses, but the colour of the 
barege most be selected, that the trimming accords. A white barege 
with small blacks, having five narrow flounces with headings, had 
three rows of black braid on the flounce and confining the heading. 
The single deep flounces are often headed by several narrower ones. 
On dresses of grey materials, small black silk flounces are worn, and 
plain bands are very numerous. Wide plisses of the same material as 
the dress, or of contrasting colour, with embroidered heading. Three 
or five rows of bouillonnes, five or seven rows of black velvet in bands, 
not wider than the little finger, is a style much in vogue for simple 
toilettes, whether in fancy materials or jean. On simple toilettes wide 
plisses are used, sometimes a quarter of a yard wide, with double 
heading, edged with taffetas. All plain skirts are bordered with vel¬ 
vet. Neglig6 dresses, as Orleans, etc., are with narrow flounces 
bordered. The morning toilettes for the seaside are often of alpaca or 
fosdard, either light or dark, grey, nankin, marron. In alpaca, violet 
is a favourite colour. These morning toilettes are generally plain, or 
trimmed with ribbon, checked violet and white, black and white, 
gxoseille and black, according to the colour. Some are ornamented by 
noeads or pompons, all black, the corsage with waistcoat and veste of 
the same material as the body. Taffetas dresses are sometimes made 
with a single deep flounce, on which are placed thick ruches of black 
lace ; there are five rows of, ruches. This is a pretty style also for 
dresses of silk gauze, foulard or tarlatane. It is observed that the 
skirt trimmed with ruches is much less effective than when they are 
placed on a flounce, which is made fuller than the upper part of the 
skirt, which to be fashionable must be flat, and biaises at the top, 
increasing in the bell form at the bottom. That is absolute just now 
in tbe world of fashion. All dresses must be of this style, training a 
little behind. 

Head dresses continue to be worn very full at the back ; black laces, 
mixed with ribbon and flowers, are always worn, particularly black 
ribbon; and by some modistes it is observed in their coiffures and 
dress caps ; place the black lace next the face, and blond or white laco 
behind. Very pretty simple caps are made of blond ribbon and lace ; 


violet and black, pink and black, mauve and blade, etc., etc., compose 
a variety of pretty caps. 

There will be no change until later in the season in the form of 
bonnets, but the trimmings continue to vary. Many are made at this 
moment of dark crapes or black spotted tulle. Pailles de riz are with 
ornaments of Leghorn, and black and white feathers, brides of m&is 
and black, and bunch of wild roses inside. Bonnets of tulle are inter¬ 
mixed with black lace and straw, and peacock's feather, with blue 
aigrette. Hats are seen of various forms. Tbe fashionable one in 
Paris is the chapeau Amazone, inclining at the sideB, with black 
feather. Those of black straw are also used. A veil of lace or gauze 
is sewed to the edge ; they are mostly trimmed with a wide black 
velvet. The sailor hat is fashionable for children and very youthful 
persons; sometimes a cock’s feather, red and black, or a plume of 
pheasant’s, sometimes fred only, of a full colour. Bonnets for demi- 
toilettes are of Belgian straw, trimmed with three rows of ribbon 
plisses of blue Louise, at the side a bunch of blue asters, and band of 
the same inside. Leghorn bonnets are with bunch of poppies and 
wheat ears, with brides of white taffetas, sprigged with wheat ears ; or 
a Leghorn with nceud of black taffetas, confining a buneb of mixed 
flowers, inside a band of flowers, and brides of black taffetas. 

It is stated that numerous changes will take place in toilettes this 
season. At present we may mention short paletots, as worn by the 
Empress. They are made of light cloth, or a material like curling 
plush. The paletots cross on the chest, and exactly resemble the 
men’s paletots. Under these paletots a jean waistcoat, buff or grey, is 
sometimes worn, so that it may be worn open in front, or not. For 
the seaside the Arabian burnous is adopted, of white cachemire, striped 
with black ; it is edged by velvet. Very pretty forms are seen of black 
taffetas mantes. Those for elderly persons are with folds in the back, 
a style frequently selected by younger persons, who require a simple 
style. Others form the long casaque, the back almost tight, and but¬ 
toning in front. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I.— Promenade Dress. —Robe of taffetas, with plain high 
body, ornamented with buttons ; embroidered shawl, trimmed with 
black lace; Leghorn bonnet, with trimmings of black velvet and 
feathers. 

Walking Drew.—Paletot of black taffetas, buttoning the whole 
length, and ornamented round the bottom by a band of mauve silk and 
black velvet: 6mall bell sleeves with cuffs, and pelerine with similar 
trimming. Hat bound with mauve velvet and white feather. 

Carriage Dress. —Paletot of light gray drap, ornamented up the 
front by lozenge shaped trimmings and buttons; the pagoda sleeve 
similarly trimmed ; bonnet of green crape, ornamented by flowers. 

PLATE II.— Dinner Di'css. —Robe of white barege; the body is 
open, with revere of ribbon trimmed with lace, and crossing a little at 
the waist with round ceinture ; the skirt has two rows of taffetas up 
each side, with bouillons between; full sleeve with wristband and cuffs. 
Coiffure of hair, intermixed with flowers. 

Walking Dress. —Paletot of black silk, with pipings of white, and 
small white buttons; revers collar of velvet; mousquitaire sleeves with 
cuffs of velvet; straw hat, with velvet bow and feather. 

Evening Dress.— Robe of blue figured mousseline de soie, looped up 
at the side by a bunch of roses and wheateare ; the body is low, with 
draperie of tulle, and bunch of flowers on the shoulders ; under skirt 
of blue silk quilted with flowers on every point. Coiffure of hair, with 
flowers os on dress. 

PLATE III.— Dinner Dress.— Robe of bine Louise taffetas ; the 
body is high, the sleeves open, both ornamented, as well as the bottom 
of the skirt, with large rosaces of velvet, encircled with black lace and 
nceuds of black ribbon. Coiffure of hair, with noeuds of ribbon. 

Child*8 Dress. —Frock of rose coloured taffetas, with low body and 
revere bretelles; the skirt is with alternate narrow flounces of rose 
colour, and black taffetas chemisette and long sleeves of muslin. Hat 
with wreath of flowers. 
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Morning Brets. —Robe of ecra taffetas; the body is high and pointed, 
fastening with small buttons; sleeves a la mousquitaire, with cuffs 
and nceud on the shoulders, ornamented by a plat of mauve ; the skirt 
has a row of the same plat round the bottom, and two biais on each 
side, terminating with point and edged by a mauve plat. Coiffure of 
mahve ribbon and black lace. 

PLATE TV .—Little Girl's Dress. —Frock of barege, with square 
body and chemisette; pardessus of gray cloth, with band of velvet 
round the bottom and on the sleeves. Hat of crinoline, with feather. 

Walking Dress.—Robe of foulard, with high body and large open 
sleeves, white ones in bouillons under. Bonnet of white crin, trimmed 
with lace and flowers. 

Evening Dress .—Robe of tarlatane, wi th flounce put on in deep 
festons, and large rosaces in each scollop, a band of rib Don heading the 
flounce; pointed body, with berthe of lace and ribbon. Coiffure 
a TBugenie, with diadem wreath of flowers. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of azuredine silk, with quilted 
crown and front; trimmed with rosettes mixed with black velvet; 
curtain of black lace. 

Carriage bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black velvet, and a 
bunch of grapes. 


j THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

' The season commenced very auspiciously, the theatre being crowded 

| in every part. The opening play, “The Hunchback,” was selected 

J for the purpose of introducing to the London stage Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 

a popular American actress, in the role of Julia. It gives us plea- 
; sure to record the very great success of the debutante, who is one of 
the most finished actressess that have visited us from the other side of 
j the Atlantic. In the higher range of drama, and in the heroines of 

-j. modern plays of the romantic school, Mrs. Bowers must prove a valuable 

] acquisition to the London stage. On Wednesday, she appeared as 

" Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons,” Mr. E. Phelps rendering inefficient 

!' support as Claude. Mrs. Bowers must advance still further west, and 

'I let the Haymarket, Lyceum, or Drury-lane an opportunity of testing 

^ her great dramatic gifts. We believe if she was to appear in a new 

I play suited to her abilities, at one of the above establishments, she 

would immediately take a high position in the estimation of playgoers. 

' STRAND. 

j “A Lucky Escape” is the name of a new comedietta, which is 

> adapted from the French by its author, Mr. Cheltnara. The principal 

character is that of a Chevalier, who, whilst adoring a young girl, con¬ 
tinues to tell her that he does not love her, although he is passionately 
attached to her. By a singular order of Court all promises of marriage 
are to be held legal, being countersigned by the Provost Marshal, and 
| such a promise the Chevalier gives, thinking it is to his real lady love, 
but she plagues him by getting it to be asserted by her brother that 
j it has been made to an old lady of sixty. Of course all matters are 
j cleared up, and at last the modest Chevalier does contrive to let the 
right lady know that he loves her. 

I SURREY. 

! The autumn campaign at this theatre has commenced; and as it is 
I the intention of the managers, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, to 
< place before the public during the season the entertainments of both 
{ drama and opera, the campaign was inaugurated |bv a three act play 
j and an opera in one part. The play, which is the more important of 

I the two productions, is founded on a five act piece, “ Le Cretin de la 

| Montague,” brought out last summer in Paris at the ‘‘ Gaietu,” and 
i now reproduced at the Surrey under the name of “ The Idiot of the 
Mountain.” The English version is in three acts, comprising all the 
incidents of the French five-act piece, and slightly altered in the catas¬ 
trophe. Such being the case, it may be imagined how every tableau 
is crowded with incident, and it may be further imagined how thrill¬ 
ing and full of sensation scenes it is, when it is stated that the plot 
turns upon a murder, a false accusation, and the discovery of the guilty 
personage through the astonishing instrumentality of an idiot. This 
| person is the leading character of the drama ; the idiot, indeed, is the 
only elaborated character, ansi the play wa3 evidently written only for 
its delineation. Mr. Creswick undertook this part; and the skill and 
! effect with which he played entitle him to high commendation. The 
picture was rendered complete by the blank countenance, the childish 
speech, the unmeaning laugh, the occasional glimpses of reason when 
the emotions of rage or grief intervened, and last, but not least, by the 
tattered make-up. The acting of Mr. Shepherd, who plays unctiously 
a bluff smuggler, and of Mr. George Vincent, who plays a villain, will 
also strike every beholder. 


Tur ban hat of maroon velvet, trimmed with a white feather, 
with bkck?ace tuUe > trimxned with broad pink ribbon, edged 

Evening cap of white blond, with a narrow black velvet bow. edeed 
with white lace, and china*asters at the side. 

Second ditto of blond, trimmed with roses and black lace 

First morning cap of white muslin, trimmed with a dark blue velvet 
bow on the top, and blue ribbon. 

Sec ond ditto of yellow ribbon and white net, with narrow velvet on 
the c rown. 

Fir st sleeve of muslin, trimmed with quilted black lace, and a cerise 
bow at the wrist. 

Se cond ditto of net, turned back with an embroidered gauntlet. 

H abit shirt of cambric, trimmed with a broad ribbon down the front 
over which are placed ornamented bands of lace. * 

DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The Mo del given with the present number is for a Boy’s Paletot, the 
sleeve of the usual foim, loiming elbow with cuff made more or let 
wide to fancy. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 

A novel entertainment which last year drew an audience of 24,000 
people —choirs of singers from various parts of the country, competing 
for prizes and banners of honour in the concert room,—was repeated 
on Tuesday last, when nearly 12,000 people assembled. This Tonic 
Sol-fa competition and conceit was divided into three parts. Tint, 
there ,was the competition in the concert-room, of three provincial 
choirs, for prize banners. Various causes contributed to limit the 
number of competing choirs; one of which causes was the exclusion of 
choirs that last year gained a prize. The tests were sight singing and 
the singing of prepared pieces; and the judges were, as last year, Mr. 
Goss and Mr. Turle (the organists of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey) and Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Oliph&nt (secretaries to the Phil¬ 
harmonic and the Madrigal Societies). The sight-singing tests con¬ 
sisted of a pretty, simple composition in counterpoint by Gersbacb, 
and of a canon, four parts in two, by Dr. C. Tye—the former written 
in the old, and the latter in the new notation. The judges awarded 
the highest number of marks, 143, to the Brighton choir; the second- 
124, to the Staffordshire Potteries choir. No third prize was awarded, 
as the H ull choir obtained only ninety-five marks—less than the three, 
fourths of the highest number required ; but the judges’ report com¬ 
mended the whole performance as highly creditable. While their 
report was being prepared, the Finsbury and Staffordshire choirs, ex- ( 
eluded from this year’s competition by their previous success, per- 
formed a pi easing selection of part songs, under the conduct of Mr. 
John Sarll and Mr. Powell. After a short interval, the great orchestra 
was occupied by a chorus nearly fifteen hundred strong, consisting of 
certificated pupils of Tonic Sol-fa classes. Mr. Curwen then presented, 
amidst a general frenzy of enthusiam, the two prize banners, crimsoa 
and purple, to Mr. Bentley and Mr. Powell, the leaders of the success¬ 
ful choirs ; all the members of which moved in procession round the 
orchestra. Mr. Longbottom, one of the most successful of the Yorkshire 
teachers, entered the conductor’s seat, armed with an elegant silver- 
mounted baton—the gift of a hundred London pupils of the system* 
with whom he had carefully rehearsed for the performance of the solo 
parts in Mozart’s Twelfth Service. The choice of that beautiful com¬ 
positions for performance on such an occasion would only have been 
justified by a confidence based on careful training. It would hue 
been melancholy, indeed, to hear those sweet and sublime passages of 
devotion and joy marred by unmusical or undisciplined voices. But 
if anything could enhance the enjoyment of its fitting perfbnntnce, it 
was to hear the organ and band of the Crystal Palace accompanied, 
even through the difficult fugue, “ Cum Sancto apirito,” with almost 
faultless precision, by the voices of men, women and children, collected 
from places so remote and unlike as London, Brighton, the Potteries, 
and Yorkshire. Despite the failure of the Hull choir to obtain the 
orange banner, they and their conductor, Mr. Winch, contributed in 
no mean proportion to the ultimate success, as fifty or sixty broad- 
chested Yorkshire lads and lasses must do in every choral performance. 
May they win the crimson banner next time, and meanwhile, may the 
Tonic Sol-fa classes help to sweeten yet more the social and religious 
life of England. 
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CREMORNE GARDENS. 


A large number of persona visited these gardens to witness a balloon 
race between the 44 Prince of Wales/' with the veteran Chambers for 
its aeronaut, the 44 Normandy," which was entrusted to Lythgoe, and 
•* Garibaldi," steered by W. H. Adams, jun., the son of a former 
Cremorne aeronaut. 

A very pleasing compliment was paid to the early lady visitors. On 
their ent eri ng the gardens, a pretty little book, entitled, 44 The Guide 
to Cremorne," was presented to the first fifty, which informed them 
that the bearers were entitled to draw for a chance of six partial 
ascents and one grand ascent. This chance was determined by the 
torn of a French table, and to judge by the anxiety evinced, both by 
juveniles and ladies of mature years, as the number indicated prize or 
blank, it must be considered that ballooning was In the ascendant. 
After this the three ballons started, amidst the cheers of the crowd, 
the firing of the signal guns, and the music of the military bands. 
I 44 Garibaldi" had a slight advantage in the start, but the well-known 
ascending powers of the “Prince of Wales" soon left his military 
friend in the rear, in which 44 Normandy," with Lythgoe, was content 
to follow. 


REVIEWS. 

The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV, 

By Dr. Challice. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

This -work deserves to bo popular, for the writer’s magic 
wand rekindles life in the mighty dead, and brings them 
before us with dramatic power. Our admiration, our pity, 
or our censure are aroused as if we beheld the individuals 
described, playing their several parts in perfect harmony, 
with all the moral excellence or deformity attributed to them. 

Sucb a work as that now before us required a bold, enter¬ 
prising spirit. We do not allude so much to the introduction 
of royal personages as to the attempt to paint scenes in which 
Voltaizre, Rousseau, and Montesquieu played their parts. 
The work, however, shows that the author had not overrated 
his strength. His talent is equal to his undertaking, but he 
is mucli more remarkable for his brilliancy than his impar¬ 
tiality. He is too much addicted to favouritism and to anti¬ 
pathies. As an instance of this we have only to cite his 
handling of Madame de Pompadour and of Voltaire. The 
moralist must censure the former, and the pious man the 
latter; but the historian should endeavour to do justice to 
both. 

In dwelling on the records of the author’s favourite, Madame 
de Pompadour, whom we call the heroine of his book, who 
does not regret that the name of one so patriotic, so generous, 
and so intellectual as this “ Secret History " pourtrays her, 
should not have been handed down pure and spotless to 
posterity! But then comes the still more painful reflection 
that it is to her frailty she owes her renown, and that, ex¬ 
cepting as the mistress of a king, she would have had no 
niche in the pantheon of history. The miseries attendant 
on the life of a woman who purchases royal favour, exalted 
titles, and courtly adulation at the expense of virtue, is well 
illustrated in this work, and as the author observes, the story 
of a real life fairly lived out is God’s best teaching. 

Here we are tempted to give a short extract, one in which 
Louis XV. and Maaame de Pompadour are seen at the opera. 
They visit it on account of the representation of Rousseau’s 
celebrated "Devin du Village.” Rousseau himself was 
present. 

44 Rousseau, mad, excited, his braiu heated by study aud anxiety: 
a very monomaniac of genius, yet shabby,—shrinking into a corner 
before the, to him, unaccustomed splendour of the audience he—the 
unknown—had convoked. Thinking the actors bad because they did 
not do him justice; believing some silly women angels because he 
heard them murmur applause; exalted above humanity, yet fearing, 
heart-beating, trembling, because he heard no clapping of hands. The 
King was there, and it was not etiquette to clap hands in the royal 
pretence. And there was the Pompadour, herself the greatest artiste 


and actress of her time, splendid to look upon, with smiles of appro¬ 
bation that the King understood, but Rousseau, no courtier and a 
rustic genius, did not see. 

The curtain felL Instinct told the author and composer that he 
was a success. Gasping for air, ashamed to look the multitude in 
the face, he fled; albeit the King had sent for him, and desired to say 
a word of royal approbation, and something more. The words of a 
Bourbon were nor bald, nor their favours empty. Rousseau rushed 
back to his garret, and tried to cool his head. But the King, under 
the Pompadour’s direction, was not to be evaded. 

A royal messenger arrived with a hundred louis for Rousseau (the 
Republican) from the King, and fifty louis from the Marquise. 

Rousseau, for once, was glad there were kings on earth, and flat¬ 
tered when, a few days afterwards, feeding upon royal bounty, he was 
told that his Majesty was for ever singing to himself snatches from 
the 44 Devin," and that the Marquise intended herself to represent the 
part of Colin at Belle Vue. This she did, triumphantly, with all her 
old verve and spirit; not acting the worse for a conscience void of 
offence to man, though she knew the hand of Heaven's retribution 
was upon her. She loved those pieces, as she declared, which brought 
the drama down to the level of human nature from the stilted repre¬ 
presentations in which its true intention had been lost, and by which 
kings alone were flattered. 

Then came fresh rewards to Ronsseau ; fifty louis from the Opera, 
and five hundred francs from Pisset, the engraver. The Marquise had 
made Colin the fashion by her inimitable representations—so that the 
piece which, as says Rousseau, 44 never cost me but five or six weeks 
of work, brought me more money, notwithstanding my misfortune and 
loggerhead conduct, than 4 Emile' has since yielded me, though that 
cost me twenty years of meditation and three of work." He had 
previously been angry with Madame de Pompadour, because she could 
not pull his friend Diderot out of prison directly his seditious writings 
put him there. Now, Rousseau began to grumble that in spite of the 
pecuniary ease in which her favour placed him, the success of his 
44 Devin," that she had inaugurated was the cause to him of infinite 
annoyances, because of the jealousy it bred. 44 1 remarked," says he, 

44 neither in G-nor in Diderot, nor in hardly any of my literary 

acquaintance, that cordiality, that frankness, that pleasure to see me, 
that I had believed to have found in them, until then." 

Voltaire was on the watch in Prussia, and ever ready to spring up 
afresh in one shape or another, when his self-love was piqued by Paris 
doings. It was proposed to play in French private palace theatricals, a 
burlesque of his 44 Semiramis." The political atmosphere was, like 
the 44 King’s" dissatisfied conscience, gradually getting too cloudy for 
tragic representations in the entertainments intended to divert Ver¬ 
sailles. Soldiers were being drilled and educated, ships were building, 
France was on friendly relations with Austria. But Frederic was 
trafficking with England. Canada was unsettled. The Cabinet of 
France was watchful and uneasy. It was no time to play at tragedy, 
44 Semiramis" was to be burlesqued ! Voltaire never pardoned success, 
if not his own. Rousseau’s triumph maddened him. Now he heard 
that his 44 Semiramis’’ was to be parodied at Fontainebleau! 44 He 
could not understand," says a commentator, 41 that the grandest chefs - 
d *oeuvre have their parody for the reason that the sublime is akin to the 
ridiculous." He could not write to his former patroness, the Pompa¬ 
dour, whom he had so outraged, so he addressed himself to the Queen 
of France, concerning whom he had formerly indited sarcastic verses. 
44 Think, Madame," wrote he, "that I am the servant of his Majesty, 
and consequently yours—a word will suffice to prevent a scandal, the 
results of which will lose me. I hope that your Majesty’s humanity 
will be touched, and that after having painted virtue, I shall be 
protected by her." 

The Queen interposed, and the parody of 44 Semiramis ’’ was not 
represented. 

Where this secret history is carried on by translations from 
letters, the reader will, in the first instance, be tempted to 
complain of the French construction of the sentences; but 
the author states that the object has been to render them 
intelligible as literally as possible, so as to convey to the 
English reader an idea of the style and characteristics of the 
original. 

Cottage Readings in Poetry . R. Jones : Paternoster Row. 

This little volume contains some of the choicest pieces from 
Addison, Barton, Clare, Conder, Crabbe, Croly, Dryden > 
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Gray, Goldsmith, Grahame, Heber, Johnson, Logan, Lyte, 
M'Cheyne, Merrick, Milman, Pope, Rogers, Wesley, Word¬ 
sworth, etc. Cheap and New Series, containing 160 pages of 
good-sized type, neatly bound in limp cloth, 6d. It forms a 
companion volume to “ Gleanings from the Poets for Cottage 
Homes," recently published; and together they furnish 
specimens of the best English and American poets, along 
with some translations from the German, Latin, and Greek. 
Never before was such a supply brought within the reach of 
mechanics, cottagers, and others, and at so cheap a cost. 
The pieces are well suited to interest and improve the mind, 
and to elevate and refine the taste. 


LOOKING BACK. 

ST W. B. B. 8. 

I. 

Mbxoet cometh to remind me of the heart's-eaae I have lost; 

O'er the grave of. joys deputed waileth Memory like a ghoet; 

Every morrow bringeth sorrow—Hope hath long forgot to boast. 

II. 

Now my heart is wildly beating, and my tears are falling fast; 

Very gloomy is the Present—let me veil it with the Past ; 

Happy childhood 'neath the wild wood, ere life's sky was overcast! 

III. 

Where the fern was ever greenest, where the sky was ever clear, 
Where the speckled trout was springing at the wild bee mnrm'ring 
near. 

There I wandered, while I pondered why Helen grew so dear. 

IV. 

Memory cometh to remind me how I wept one morn in May, 

When they told me she was going to a city far away ; 

All was dreary, nought could cheer me—hateful seemed the light of 
day. 

V. 

Though our brook was dashing onward, clear as ever to the mill ; 
Though the lark was singing, Soaring, through the white cloud o’er the 
hill. 

Cruel gladness, mocking sadness, while I sat so sad and still! 

VI. 

Memory cometh to remind me how we met again once more. 

When the blessed days of boyhood and its innocence were o'er; 

She seemed nearer, fairer, dearer to my heart than e'er before ! 

VII. 

Then that heart leapt at her coming, and the blood flushed on my brow. 
Oh! it was a genial madness, and I feel the old love now, 

As when blushing, like dawn's flushing, with her lip she sealed her vow! 

VIII. 

Memory cometh to remind me of a gloomy autumn day. 

When the idol love had raised in death's dreamless slumber lay ; 

All was over—joyless lover! I could neither weep nor pray.! 

XI. 

She is gone unto that heaven where her sister* angels are ; 

Yet her memory's left to cheer me—like a beacon-light afar ; 

Hope declining hailB its shining as the seaman hails his star ! 


Lying in Bed with the Head High. —It is often a question 
amongst people who are unacquainted with the anatomy and physiology 
of man, whether lying with the head exalted or even with the body is 
the most wholesome. Most, consulting their own ease on this point, 
argue in favour of that which they prefer. Now, although many 
delight in bolstering up their heads at night, and sleep soundly without 
injury, yet we declare it to be a dangerous habit. The vessels through 
which the blood passes from the heart to the bead, are always lessened 
in their cavities when the head is resting in bed higher than the 
body; therefore, in all diseases attended with fever, the head should 
be pretty nearly on a level with the body; and people ought to 
accustom themselves to sleep thus to avoid danger .—Medical Journal. 


THE CANTON OF BEENE. 

Thk proceedings of the Helvetic League have naturally centred the 
attention of Europe on the little mountain city, which, in its rotation, 
now enjoys the honour of being ranked as the capital of Switzerland. 
Lying under the Alps, it may be expected to possess a cold and cheer¬ 
less climate, but the republican government of the Swiss, being simple 
and inexpensive, as all governments ought to be, enjoys so large a 
surplus revenue, that, in ordinary times of peaee, it ean afford to 
supply the inhabitants with fuel gratis! At the same time, the canton 
of Berne alone keeps up a contingent army of nearly six thousand men 
for the service of the Confederation. Although it is the seaton 
government, the city exercises no control over the internal affairs of 
the other towns and cantons, each having ita administrative council, 
while questions relating to the general interests of the League are 
decided by a Central Assembly at Berne, composed of a National 
Chamber, with one representative for every twenty thousand of the 
population—and a Senate, with forty-four members, or two for each 
canton. Of the Senate, a ministry of seven persons is elected, with 
limited executive powers. The constitutions of all the cantons are 
now completely democratic, so that Switzerland may be said to be 
blessed with a pure system of self government. 

Berne, as the largest of the Swiss cantons, shares alternately with 
Zurich and Lucerne the honour of being the seat of government, and, 
as such, is sought as a residence by most of the foreign ministen. 
From the picturesque aspect of the town, no less than the many curious 
objects it contains, it is an attractive spot at which to sojourn. Built 
on a lofty promontory, 1600 feet above the sea, its appearance is most 
imposing. It is almost entirely surroanded by the river Aar, flowing 
at the bottom of a deep golly with precipitous sides, which form the 
sole means of ascent to the town from the east. To remedy this in¬ 
convenience, it is proposed to erect a lofty bridge of atone or iron. 
What constituted once the fortifications of the town are now converted 
into inviting promenades, overlooking the picturesque banks of the 
Aar, the Alpine ridges forming a magnificent background. The fine 
view of these mountains forms, indeed, one of the greatest charms of 
Berne, as it is commanded, not only from the town itself, but from 
every eminence in the vicinity. From some points ten or twelve of 
the snowy peaks are visible, as from the platform, a lofty terrace lined 
with trees, supported by a wall of masonry, rising 103 feet above the 
Aar. No prospect can be imagined more exquisite than that of the 
Bernese Alpine chain beheld from this spot at sunset, when the whole 
line of 8now-clad summits are suddenly flushed with a deep roseate 
glow. 

The interior of Berne is striking, from the houses being all built of 
stone, as well as from die peculiarity of their construction. Orna¬ 
mented with arcades, the attraction of these sheltered promenades, on 
either side of the streets, is rendered additionally pleasing by the 
number and gaiety of the shops and stalla. Along the brow of the 
precipice, overhanging the river, removed from the main streets, are 
the habitations of the more aristocratic among the residents. Great 
pains have been bestowed on the purification of the streets, rills of 
water being carried through them. They are abundantly adorned, 
also, witl} fountains, each bearing some strange, quaint effigy of ancient 
1 warriors, such as David or Samson; or of feminine device, such ss 
Juno or Hebe. But the favourite representation is that of the bear— 
the word “ Bern,” in the old German, signifying “bear." It consti- 
i tutes, therefore, the armorial bearing of the canton. Indeed, such is 
! the attachment to this animal, that specimens, living or artistic, are 
| constantly to be seen ; so that it becomes one of the chief, though not 
j perhaps the most attractive, characteristics of the town. Thus, in the 
I principal street, the great fountain is surmounted by a bear, completely 
j clad iu armour, and with bis sword at his side and banner in his paw, 
i worthy to figure as a hero in the wonderful history of Master Bruin. 
The Schutzen Brunnen, also, is the figure of a Swiss crossbowman of 
ancient date, attended by a young bear as squire. Two fine living 
bears are to be seen, moreover, in the Bernese Museum, besides stuffed 
specimens of the animal at all ages. 

This veneration for the bear docs not even confine itself to the mul¬ 
tiplication of his effigy on coins, signposts, fountains, and public build¬ 
ings. For many hundred years, bears were maintained at the general 
expense, and a certain quarter in the locality of the Aarberg Gate was 
allotted to them for a habitation. One old lady bequeathed her for¬ 
tune of of sixty thousand livres to them, and the will being disputed 
by some distant relative of the deceased, the cause of the bears was so 
ably pleaded by a distinguished member of the bar of Berne that the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. But the torrent of the French Revolution, 
which swept away crowns and empires, affected the fortunes of the 
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bean. The French having defeated the Swiss (1798), entered the 
town, and, after having made themselves possessors of the treasury, 
appropriated the birthright of the bears, amounting at the time to 
seventy millions of francs. When, after the lapse of years, serenity 
was restored to the town, the first care of the citizens was to attend to 
the welfare of their favourites. A subscription was raised, and a small 
estate purchased, the proceeds of which were awarded to their support. 
The cost of keeping them amounted to between six hundred and seven 
hundred francs yearly. 

Worthy of notice are the three antique watch towers along the prin¬ 
cipal street, and the clock tower especially, as an example of fantastic 
design. Its machinery is carried on through puppets, to the admira¬ 
tion of wondering crowds. A minute before the hour strikes, a wooden 
cock appears, crows twice, and flaps his wings; then, while a puppet 
strikes the hour on a bell, a procession of bears issues out, and passes 
in front of a figure on a throne, which marks the hour by gaping and 
I lowering his sceptre. 

1 The minster is a beautiful gothic building, little inferior in design 
and decoration to the finest examples of the mediaeval order. It boasts 
I some exquisite sculptured relievos of scriptural subjects, while the in- 
f terior is devoted to recording the pride of the aristocratic Bernese 
burghers, with all the pomp of heraldry. More interesting are the 
• monuments to the officers and soldiers who fell in the defence of their 
city against the French, in 1798. 

Very fine collections of various kinds are contained in this museum. 
Among those in the zoological department are the lynx of the Alps, 
! and the steinbock, both rarely to be met with; a chamois with three 
horns, one growing out of the nose; and, more interesting than all, 
the akin, which is here preserved, of the famous Barry, one of the 
dogs of St. Bernard, recorded to have saved the lives of fifteen persons. 
In ornithology, there is the Alpine vulture or lammergeyer, in addi¬ 
tion to a complete collection of native birds and several foreign ones. 
The flamingo is said to be not uncommon among the woods of the 
district around Nismes and Avignon. Some specimens of the rarest 
and finest minerals from St. Gothard rank among the mineralogy, and 
several plans of various parts of the country, wrought with the in¬ 
genuity and skill peculiar to the Swiss, are instructive as well as 
carious. 

The history of Berne presents strange alternations in the spirit of 
its rule. In the twelfth century it shared the common lot of the 
feudal system, which thca existed in great rigour. Somewhat later, 

I as a counterpoise to the power of the nobility, the towns were formed 
and their freedom effected. Gradually, as in the Venetian and other 
states, a new element of tyranny arose from a different source—the 
power of the burgher aristocracy, which degenerated, at length, into 
an oligarchy. Its existence necesarily was undermined by the French 
Revolution, and since 1830 the aristocracy have become extinct- 
Successive innovations and modifications have moulded the govern, 
ment to its present form. 


Yoon© Women at Business. —After the publication of 44 Woman’s 
Right to Labour,” generous men came forth to help me carry out my 
plans. The best printer in Boston said, 44 1 am willing to take women 
into my office at once, if you can find women who will submit lo an 
apprenticeship like men. 19 On the same conditions, a distinguished 
•chemist offered to take a class of women and train them to be first- 
class apothecaries or scientific observers, as they might choose. To 
these offers there were no satisfactory responses. “ Yes,” said the 
would-be printers, 44 we will go into an office for six months; but by 
that time our oldest sisters will be married and our mothers will want 
us at home.” 44 An apprenticeship of six years!” exclaimed the 
young lady of a chemical turn, 44 1 should very much like to learn, so 
that 1 could be a chemist if I ever had to ; but poison myself over 
those 4 fumes 1 for six years—not I!” It is easy to rail against society 
and men in general; but it is very painful for a woman to confess her 
heaviest obstacle to success,—viz., the weakness of women. 44 Six 
years out of the very bloom of our lives to be spent in the printing- 
office or the laboratory!” exclaimed the dismayed band; and they 
flutter out of reach through the side walks of Beacon-street or through 
the mazes of 44 The Lancers.” . . . What does common sense 
demand, if not that women should make thorough preparation for 
trades or professions; and, having taken up a resolution, should abide 
by all its consequences like men ?— Mrs. Dali's Woman's Right to 
Labour. 


TRAVELLING IN JAPAN. 

Thx Gazette of 8t Petersburg publishes a letter from Madame 
Albrecht, wife of a physician, dated from Hakodate, in the island of 
Japan, the 15th April, giving an account of an excursion into the 
interior of that singular country:— 44 It required many efforts and 
more time to cause the Japanese to consent to our project. According 
to treaties, consuls-general alone have the right of travelling by land 
in the interior; and the Russians have here only a simple consul; 
but, as he enjoys the same privileges as a consul-general, the 
authorities could not maintain any objection on that score. We 
purchased Japanese litters, or, as they are called here, cages (kahos). 
They contained no sort of seats, and are not long enough to enable 
the legs to be extended; so that we were obliged to sit crossed legged 
in Japanese fashion; we had, however, the back supported by a 
cushion. We were five in number—the consul, his wife, their son, 
myself, and a lady’s maid, and each of us had a litter or cage. Seven 
Japanese functionaries were ordered to be in attendance on us, and 
each of them had a litter and two domestics; we had also two guides. 
The litter is suspended from a long pole placed on the shoulders of 
men—two before and two behind, and each one is attended by bearers 
to relieve each other in turns, some of them having as many as ten. 
We were also accompanied by a vast number of police officers, who 
walked before and on each side of the litters, and who cried in a 
melancholy tone to all the common people we met on the road, 4 Sard,’ 
which means 4 sit down.’ This order was obeyed. In the towns, 
where the inhabitants collected in crowds to see us pass, the same 
order was given, and the people immediately sat down, in spite of 
mud and rain. In certain towns, however, which are occupied by 
princes, the people were exempt from this formality. So great in 
some places was the curiosity of the people to see us, that they pressed 
close to the litters and endeavoured to open the doors (there is one on 
each side), but the police, who were armed with long sticks, and with 
small iron rods, the latter carried in the sleeve, kept them off. This 
rod is a mark of authority, and it is said that the Japanese greatly 
fear being touched by one, as they are then placed under arrest. At 
every station at which we stopped we found prepared for us a chamber, 
which was very clean, and decorated with magnificent paper hangings; 
and, for us to sit down, benches with a sort of cushion were provided. 
These stations are destined for functionaries who travel on the public 
service. They are all constructed on the same plan; the chamber we 
occupied in each was only separated from the street by one for the 
domestics, and was divided iuto different compartments by sliding 
partitions. Every room we were in was very cold at night, notwith¬ 
standing braziers were lighted on our retiring to rest. The roads 
were very good. Those in the first part of our journey were wide, 
and planted with high trees, the branches of which extended across. 
On each side of the road were rice fields. The second part of our 
journey was through a mountainous country; we there saw a large 
quantity of snow, and were greatly inconvenienced with rain. We 
frequently found the roads cut by large rivers, and we crossed them 
in ferry boats. The reception we obtained in every town was very 
ceremonious. First of all, an elder in uniform came forth to meet us, 
and saluted each litter with profound respect; on each side of the 
street were police officers with polished sticks; and at some distance 
from them were public functionaries in groups, seated on stools. The 
uniform of these officials is singular—it consists of a sort of gown in 
gauze, with, at the shoulders, a projection resembling wings. In 
consequence of this we called them 4 functionaries with wings.’ 
Behind them were attendants bearing wands, lances, something 
resembling horses’ tails, and other articles—indicating, no doubt, 
their differences in rank. In certain towns, we found drawn np large 
bodies of men with bows and arrows ; in others, lines of soldiers, with 
a musket in one hand and a match in the other. We completed the 
journey in twenty-two days, having travelled at the rate of from fifteen 
to twenty miles a day.” 


Obtaining Husbands under False Pretences. —A law against 
obtaining husbands under false pretences, passed by the English Par¬ 
liament in 1770, enacts— 44 That all women, of whatever age, rank, 
profession, or degree—whether virgins, maids, or widows—who shall, 
after this Act, impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony any 
of his Majesty’s male subjects, by virtue of scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron, iron stays, 
bolstered hips, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty of the law 
now in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanors; and the 
marriage, under such circumstances, upon conviction of the offending 
party, shall be null and void.” 
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CONSTANCE AND HER LOVERS. 


III.—TREACHERY. 

The exposition of Snakatchi’s turpitude and perjury on the trial 
referred to, had the effect of separating him from all men haviDg the 
slightest claim to lespectability or care of their character. Even Dr. 
Golderoy was ashamed of the association, and had discarded him; but, 
unfortunately, only to make way for the more crafty and dissimulating 
Lady Cursay. 

The object of the doctor’s foolish ambition, was to obtain court 
influence and patronage for his daughter. Lady Cursay's motive, 
independent of the pecuniary advantege attached to her base employ* 
ment, was to introduce her, for a consideration, to the king and infamy. 
The Lady Cursay was in a fair way of carrying out her vile design. 

44 We are travelling a long way from home,” said Constance. 

44 1 have no available means to serve you without the assistance of 
a friend.” 

44 It will be too late. Let us return, I beg.” 

44 We are nearly there now, child.” She let down the window in 
front. “ Drive quickly, postillion !” said the Lady Cursay. 

And away they rode at a rapid pace. They had hitherto been upon 
the high road; but now turning somewhat sharply down a narrow lane, 
they ran up against Joe Turvey of Brassinstead, who had been delivering 
a load of garden stuffs, and was returning with his empty cart. Both 
vehicles pulled short up. 

Constance put her head out of the window to discover the cause of 
the stoppage; and observing the old gardener, called out to him, 
44 Good day, Mr. Turvey! I shall be back before the sale takes place, 
and I shall buy the horse.” 

The old man’s countenance brightened up as he said— 

44 It be a pity to let’n go; but there be’nt much time to lose, Miss— 
it be almost on afore now.” 

Constance tapped her foot with impatience at tbe delay. They soon 
started, and drove on until they arrived at a small house enclosed with 
high walls. 

44 Is your master within ?” 

44 Yes, my lady,” said the servant who had answered the bell. 

44 We will get out then, dear.” 

44 Oh no, no! it will delay the time so.” 

The fact, is, Constance had a horrible presentiment of something 
wrong ; a feeling which increased and became visible in her whole 
frame when she saw the wretch Snakatchi come from the gate and 
salute her companion. 

She sprang to the door. 44 1 will go back,” she said. 

“Nay ! do not be so impetuous.” Lady Cursay pushed Constance 
gently down again, and held out a well-filled purse. 

No sooner had she seated herself by the side of Constance, than the 
Spaniard threw himself into the carriage, and amid the protestations, 
screams, and demands of Constance, the coach rattled on at a terrible 
pace. 


IV.—TH* PURSUIT. 

John Fairford had no more idea of stealing the horse than he had 
knowledge of where he was now riding to so impetuously. He could 
have parted with everything of his own, and walked the streets a beggar 
in rags; but the horse he worshipped, not for her value, although that 
was considerable, but that it was his twin brother’s parting gift The 
fact of losing her had so acted upon his system that the acticn of that 
day had been purely a mechanical impulse: he knew not what he Was 
about. Having rode some six or seven miles from home, he bethought 
himself— 44 The Fairfords, whatever their troubles, have never been 
dishonest. I will return at once, and give her up.” He had turned 
his horse's head for the purpose, when his eyes fell upon the old 
gardener, who was driving along at his accustomed three miles an hour. 
He rode up to him. 

44 Why, Muster Fairford, I be glad to see thee and the mare, any¬ 
how ! But that black-eyed Pop of your’n said she wur coming to buy 
it. And she ar’n’t been back this road, I know.” 

44 W T hat! Miss Golderoy ?” 

44 Yes, sure ! She be with that foine lady that stops at doctor's as 
wor.” 

Fairford nearly fell from his horse, and bis pulse beat full and 
rapidly. 

44 There’s some treachery here I Which way did they go ?” 

44 They were postin' down Gunter’s lane; and a'most took my near 
wheel off. I thought I heard some one scream about a quarter arter 
that; but I beant sure it wur her.” 

44 How long is it ago, Joe ?” 

44 Oh, 'bout an hour.” 

44 Then there’s no time to lose. I’m off l” 

Joe stood in the road, watching with beaming eyes the receding 
horse. 44 That wur mine!” he said aloud. 44 1 knew she'd turn out 
a good un.” 

Mile after mile at full speed did that horse gallop along; and snorted 
as if pleased with the opportunity of showing her young master bow 
grateful she was for all the care he had taken of her. It was with 
difficulty Fairford get into the track of the fugitives, and then the 
shades of evening had set in. 

Nothing daunted, however, he still dashed on, determined not to 
give up the chase while his horse could carry him. 

The coach had stayed twice for relays of horses, and to prevent the 
screams of Constance betraying them, it was given out that the girl’s 
reason had left her, and that she had escaped from an asylum. Poor 
Constance ! It was therefore natural that the last enquiries Fairford 
made of the turnpike man should have made him uneasy, when hewss 
told that a glass-coach had passed through, with a mad girl. 

The night was dark; the moon had not yet risen; and a large wild 
heath lay before him, with a path between it full of deep ruts. Fkirford 
pulled up for a moment, and leant his ear to the wind. He could hesr 
the sound of wheels at a distance, he thought, and some one talking 
in an excited voice. He dashed on again. 


By Special Appointment 
nr 1865. 



FRENCH MODELS OF THE NEWEST STYL ES OF LADIES’ DRESS. 

Mesdames BAUD ET LEBARRE, Designers of Parisian Fashions, 

By Special Appointment Fonmiaaenra de S. M. rimperatriee, and patronised by all the principal Courts of Bumps. 
ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE 33 YEARS, IN ENGLAND 18 YEABS, IN SAKDINIA 10 TBA&S. 

The above eminent firm, the recognised authority in Paris on all matters connected with Ladies' and Children's Dress, continue to forvtfj 
their full sized Paper Models of all tbe Novelties as they appear, to their correspondent in London, from whom they may be obtained d tk 
SHOW-ROOMS, 6, WANSFORD PLACE, OAKLEY SQUARE, N.W. opposite college street. 

~~~ ~ TERMS. 

12 Paper Models of Ladies' and Children's Dress, selected to form a Set of Elegant and Useful Designs (box included), for £1 1 0 
6 Ditto, ditto (box included), 10s. 6d. Or, Free per Post, in Packet, lls. od. 

Thefollotcinq are among the Novelties for the ensuing Season, 

THE '* NEW GARIBALDI SHIRT/ to be made separate from the skirt, and worn in place of a jacket, 3s. 6d. 

THE " NEW GARIBA LDI BODY/’ to be worn with Skirt of same; it is pleated, but not so loose as the Shirt—complete, with Skew,** 

v auru RftTW” SI P.KVR »• hv i THE “ LINA CLOAK/' for cloth, a novel design.O' 9 

THE u NEW BURNOUS CLOAK," ent in one piece, very becoming and 

easy to make..J|* 

THE “ AGNES SOREL BURNOUS,” with Sleere, rery diatingu* . • « 5 * 

THE "COLLEEN BAWN CLOAK” will still be rery fashionable, 


r de 

S. Jft. Ffimperatrice 
THE “QUEEN OF NAVARRE BODY,” and SLEEVE, as worn by 

l'lmperatrice. £0 

THE “ NEW BALL DRESS BODY," and SLEEVE, “ a la Suisse ” . 0 

THE 44 NEW SPANISH CEINTURE," as worn by l’lmperatrice, quite a 

novel style of Waistband.0 

THE ORIGINAL “ ROBE A LA GABRIELLE," Body and Skirt in one 

piece, Sleeve included.0 

BOY'S KNICKERBOCKER DRESS.0 


2 0 


original shape . . . . \ . . . ~. . . • ® S 

PALETOTS, MANTLES, and CASAQUES, BALL-DRESS B0DIB3 
(sleeve included), and L'ZOUAVE JACQUETTES, each . . • ® 3 1 


GORED 8KIRTS (the true Paris cut), 2s. 6d. SINGLE 8LEEVES, Is. 6d. SINGLE BODIES, 2s. CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 2s. 6d. 

BOY'S GARIBALDI DRESS, 2s. Gd. BOY'S RIFLE TUNIC, 2s. 6d. 

FRENCH PAPER MODELS of the above (life-size), trimmed exactly as worn in Paris, with Flat Pattern to cut from, sent Post Free to any part of thefaw 
Kingdom, on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps. The London Business is under the superintendence of Madame Band's Niece, and all country orders wjU ***** * 
immediate attention. All orders must be accompanied by a remittance. P.O. Orders made payable to Adele Lebarre at the N.W. District Post Once. 

DEPOT FOR FRENCH DESIGNS, 

Mesdames BAUD et LEBARRE, 6, Wansford Place, Oakley Square, N.W., London. 

(Note.—Opposite College 
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Soitoureb tottb the special patronage of Str iHajesftp tfje GButtn. 


THE 


V. 


ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND 

MOBILITY OB OB EAT BRITAIN- 



R. ™ 

SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 

AND 

C0VBT8 OF ETJ&OPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


HOWLANDS’ MACASSAE OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in promoting 
the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, as a 
MILD, STIMULATIVE, corrective, and p&zservative agent, for the Hair. 
The subject is more fully treated in a small Pamphlet which accompanies 
each bottle of Rowlands* Macassar Oil, and wherein important hints and 
advice will be found on the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on 
its preservation and beauty through the several stages of human 
life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes 
the Hair io its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sustains it in maturity, 
and continues the possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxuriant 
redundancy, to the latest period of human life. Genial and purifying, it 
dispels all scurf and impurity, and renders the use of the fine comb un¬ 
necessary. 

CURL AND EMBELI8HMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the Hair so 
admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautifully flowing 
curls, and, by the transcendant lustre it imparts, rendering the coiffure 
inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the prevention of 
Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the restoration to its original 
colour. 

BALDNESS. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in cases of 
Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other specifics have been 
tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a complete restoration of 
beautiftil Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourishing matter 
secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, the Macassar Oil will be found 
most efficacious, both in preserving and in immediately restoring the Hair to 
its usual appearance of health with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change of climate, 
and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, from the assemblies of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, to those of Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every COURT of 
the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is universally held, 
together with numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, affords 
the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that sue, 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for the une 
object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy purity of Complexion, 
and a conservator of Female Beauty, in all climates, and daring every stage 
in the progression of life from youth to age. It has also received the zealosi 
recommendation of the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the mildest aid 
most balsamic nature, is waranted perfectly innocent and free from mineral 
or other pernicious admixture; operating as a powerful cleanser of the Skis, 
it speedily eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness, and every other 
Cutaneous Defect. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which 
it induces of the hands ana arms, its capability of soothing irritation and re¬ 
moving unsightly eruptions, render it indispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during the period of nursing and as a wash for infants, it cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of winter, 
and in cases of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped Skin, or ind- 
dental inflammation, its virtues have been long and extensively acknowledged. 
Its purifying and refreshing properties have ensured its selection by 
Royalty and the Aristocracy of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, 
from the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


White and Sound Teeth 

Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to heslth ill 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OS PEARL DENTaiFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, ia of ineetimable nine in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO TBS BREATH. 

It eradicate! Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient deesj.isl 
polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a highly benefit*! 
and salutary influence; they arrest the further progress of the decay of ree*, 
induce a healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume the brighoe* 
and colour indicative of perfect soundness. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the substitution of 
Spurious Imitations for the genuine 
articles by unprincipled shopkeepers, 
A. Rowland and Sons here add small 
copies of their Labels as they appear 
round the articles, from the burin of 
Messrs. Ps&snre, Bacon, and Pitch, 
(he eminent engravers, of London. 



SOLD BY 

A. ROWLAND & SONS 

20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON. 


And by Chemists and Ferfnmen* 
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PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Boulevard Dn Itauehs, 28 th October, 1861. 

Cans Ami,—The brilliant and unosn&lly fine weather of the last 
pnntK haa retarded the winter fashions, and prolonged not only 
autumnal but the lightest summer toilettes; the day, however, is not 
▼ery far distant when we shall court our firesides, and welcome warm 
outdoor attire, as the pretty paletots of drap velout£, the comfortable 
wodded pardessu* of silk, and a new pretty form with pelerine trimmed 
with guipure ; the same model may be made of soie m&te braided, and 
without lace. The back is with deep full plaits^ the front plain, with 
nerrures as the casaque. Some paletots are of plush, and are very 
short. The Algerian burnous is always elegant in white cloth, slightly 
spotted with black, trimmed with white and black braid and tassels 
to match, for carriage wear ; the burnous is of velvet, lined with white 
plush. The manteau Henriette is of fancy cloth, full and long, with 
three plaits in the back, long flowing sleeves, having at the armhole 
three folds, as the back, oonfined bylarge buttons. Pardessus Lou»se 
is of black velvet, the front from top to bottom covered by rich 
embroidery, designing the apron, etbow sleeves with cuffs and pelerine 
edged with guipure lace. Manteau C£lim6ne of light cloth forms an 
immense pelenne, with small collar and hanging sleeves. Ibis is 
finished with a rich fringe and pines of guimpe in the corners. Double 
shawls of cachemire embroidered are worn, and paletots and pardessus 
of fancy materials, piped with showy or contrasting colours. 

Many dresses, when of thick materials, are made without trimming, 
hut skirts of thin texture, even soies d’£t£, are never made without 
some ornament, a pliss6, a narrow flounce, or a ruche. The high 
bodies are frequently ornamented with a little ruche of tarlatane, 
gauffered instead of colhtr. It is a matter of little importance, but is 
simple, and, in good taste, suitable for young persons. The same style 
is applied to muslin sleeves. . . , . 

Some of the dresses of mixed materials have ornaments of plash, and 
the effect is very good. One of marron silk had three bands of plush 
of the same colour. A black one with Arabic designs of violet plush, 
the body and sleeve similarly ornamented. A pelerine of plush should 
be placed on the body. The pelerines of guipure worn over high 
bodies are frequently in festons ; this style was introduced some time 
since, and is now very generally adopted; it forms a pretty addition to 

* Ouimpes as well as braid will form important items this winter in 
the trimmings of dresses, very few skirts being worn without some 
ornament in designs, plisses, or ruches, the bodies with points d Lspagne, 
or soutache pelerines of lace or of the same material. Velvet alone 
will be without trimming, though that also has sometimes grecian 
designs in guimpe. A dress of very thick black silk had a deep trim¬ 
ming in soutache. A wide oeinture of guimpe, the ends of which were 
fringed; the body and sleeves were similarly trimmed. Satin will be 
very fashionable this winter, and is the favourite material for wedding 
dresses. One seen at a Parisian house was made very long, fanning 
rounded train, trimmed with five narrow bands of fluted satin, quite at 
the bottom of the dress. Another of white taffetas striped was orna¬ 
mented at the bottom and on the body with guimpe. On the elegant 
evening toilettes, most expensive lace, it is anticipated, will be worn, 
sometimes as flounces, sometimes on the front of skirts m the style 
Louis XV, with nceuds of ribbon and plisses of taffetas as it were 
encasing them. Lace tonics will also again be worn. 

For young ladies a charming style for an evemng toilette is a robe 
of white tarlatane, with three fluted flounces on the bottom of the 
skirt the body full en gerbe, with ceinture Aragonaise of blue taffetas, 
edged by a white blond and black lace, with very wide ends. This 
style is graceful; short sleeves with bouillons and small frills, termi¬ 
nating with a bouffant of tarlatane. . 

The fashion of mixing black and white in toilettes is so much in 
favour that few are without these tints; but black may be introduced 
with any colour. A robe of peach coloured tulle had bands of black 
and white lace, and ruches of black and white lace above, the body 


£ la Vierge, round at the waist, and ornamented by black and white 
lace. Dresses of spotted muslin and tarlatane are universally worn. 
The fashion of open vestes has given opportunity to introduce very 
pretty embroidered oannezeus; others are with tucks and frill. 
Peignoirs of spotted muslin have been muoh worn with wide ceintures 
of taffetas ; others were lined with pink, blue, or lilac. Under skirts 
should not be made full at the top, nor on the hips; they are flat to 
the knee, and below that is placed a deep flounce, and at the bottom of 
that three narrow ones. With this plan the dress falls properly, and 
at the same time takes a rounded form at the bottom. 

Under shirts or pettiooats now, indeed, form an important article of 
toilette, the fashion of wearing the dress so long, even in the streets, 
necessitates their being raised up, and exposes the under one, which is 
worn even elegant at times, of every material, of every colour, 
and variously ornamented; we have seen them of lace, cachemire, 
taffetas, reps embroidered, braided, or with velvet trimmings to the 
knee. Many of black or violet taffetas have several rows of ribbon 
plisses a la Vleille : others terminate with five narrow frills, hlaok and 
violet, black and blue, blaek and groseille close together, often edged 
with a piping, which has the effect of a ruche, and completely supports 
the skirt that falls over it. Messrs. VV. 8. and 0. H. Thomson have a 
patent semi-detached crinoline, of which we cannot speak too highly, 
by which ladies can have a skeleton crinoline, or the bottom of it of 
nice flue lace, or other woven material; and this can be exchanged for 
the skeleton, or changed at pleasure, using one kind of colour and 
material at one time, and anotner description at another time. A new 
skirt of Messrs. Thomson's manufacture we have not previously noticed 
is the patent Eyelet Skirt, in which article all that makes crinoline 
a treasure is combined in perfection. This skirt is well adapted for 
winter nss, being made strong though light, for the purpoee of sup¬ 
porting heavier dresses; it only requires to be known to be appreciated. 

In more simple style, alpaca, Orleans, and other woollen materials 
are used ; also flannels and twills, with wide or narrow stripes, black 
and white, black and pearl grey, or black and violet; they are trimmed 
with & wide band of velvet placed above the hem, or a very deep flounce 
with ruche heading. Most indoor morning toilettes are composed of a 
casaque and waistcoat. This winter they will be in cachemire, and 
enriched by embroidery in soutache or guimpe ornaments. Simple 
toilettes are trimmed with a deep plisst, either of taffetas of contrasting 
colour or of material the same as the dress. This pliss£ is sometimes 
nearly a quarter of a yard deep; it has a double heading, which is 
edged with taffetas. All plain skirts are bordered with velvet. 

The fancy fichus continue to be worn with low dress ; one termed 
fichu Suisseasc was of muslin in small plaits, and round the throat an 
insertion, through which was passed a very narrow velvet. This fichu 
had wide black velvet forming bretelles, tying in a large noeud at the 
waist, both before and behind. Other fichus are round behind, with 
ends crossing in front, or la Valliere trimmed with ruches. 

The round hats will soon disappear in Paris at least, where the close 
bonnet only will be admissible during the approaching season, and 
many pretty bonnets are in preparation. A capote of violet taffetas 
with lace, and bouquet of white and black aigrettes, was the sole 
ornament. Another of tulle was ornamented with grten velvet, and 
one of black crin had a bunch of cock's and pheasant's feathers, and 
pink strings. A straw bonnet was trimmed with velvet ribbon, cerise 
and black ; another with marron velvet. An elegant bonnet had a 
crown and bavolet of black velvet, the front of white tulle ; at the edge 
a long black feather, crossing from side to side; at the foot of it a pink 
rose, and brides of velvet. Another had merely the round of the crown 
of light green velvet, the rest of the bonnet of white spotted tulle 
blond, ornamented by a green feather; another had the front and 
bavolet of mauve, the crown of tolle. Other bonnets are of tulle and 
taffetas, taffetas and crape, or of dark crape only. . The forms continue 
to advance on the forenead and spread at the sides, and inside the 
bandeaux of feathers or flowers are full. The curtains or havolets are 
plisses, and rather deep, ^particularly in the centre, where they 
I sometimes form a point. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS, 

PLATE I.— Walking Brett. —Robe of foulard and pardessus of 
black taffetas, ornamented by bands of blue, edged by black lace and 
rosaces of black lace. Bonnet of white crin, trimmed with blue velvet 
and black lace. 

Morning Brest. —Robe of mats taffetas with deep flounce, headed by 
four narrow ones, the alternate flounce being of a darker shade ; open 
body, with revers, lappel, and collar, trimmed with frill of darker 
tint. Mousquetaire sleeves, with revers cuffs. Gap of black and white 
lace, with flowers. 

Promenade Brest .—Robe and pardessus of mauve taffetas, the skirt 
of dress ornamented by a velvet train, rising in foliage ; the same, 
smaller, is placed in festons on the pardessuB, rising up each side of 
the front, which buttons from the waist. Mousquetaire sleeves, with 
cuffs trimmed with black lace, as are the little pockets of the skirt. 
Bonnet of black crin, trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

PLATE II.— Evening Brest.— Robe of black lace, forming tunic. 
Opera cloak of blue cachemire, trimmed with velvet, and lined with 
wnite silk wodded. Coiffure a rEugenie. 

Evening Brett. —Robe of white taffetas, with single deep flounce, 
headed by narrow ones of black lace and taffetas en feston, with bunch 
of red roses at each point; the corsage is pointed at the waist, with 
berthe trimmed with black lace. Coiffure of hair in ringlets, and 
wreath of roses across the forehead. 

Morning Brest.— Robe of pearl grey taffetas, the skirt ornamented 
by two bands of velvet. Zouave jacket, with velvet band round the 
bottom of the basque and sleeves. The hair is in curls, and ribbon 
ruche coiffure. 

PLATE III.— Promenade Brett.— Robe of taffetas, with single deep 
flounce, headed by a band of velvet, with fluting of taffetas on each 
side; the body is high, buttoning to the throat, with bretelles of 
velvet. Mousquetaire sleeves, trimmed with velvet, and flutings as 
the skirt. Leghorn hat, with trimmings and feathers of ceriBe velvet. 

Carriage Brett. —Robe of pearl grey barege; the skirt is almost 
covered bv flounces put on almost plain, and edged with marron 
velvet. The body is high and pointed, closing with marron velvet. 
Bell sleeve, with jockeys trimmed to match the skirt. Bonnet of crin, 
with black feather. 

Walking Brett. —Pardessus of black taffetas, fitting to the waist; 
pelerine marked by plisses of ribbon. Large sleeves, with fall of rich 


black lace. Bonnet of azuline taffetas and black lace, with bunch of 
flowers on the top drooping a little to the side. 

PLATE IV .—Dinner Brett .—Robe of moire, the skirt ornamented 
by velvet in a Vandyke and dice pattern. The body is high, with 
velvet waistband, pointed before and behind; the sleeves are in full 
plaits, the body plain. Coiffure of hair, with plats which encircle the 
back of the head, and flowers on the front. 

. Young Lady's Morning Brett. —Robe of mohair. The skirt has a 
single fluted flounce at tne bottom, headed by a band of velvet, edged 
with white noeuds up the centre of the skirt. Jacket open, en cceur 
at the throat, with revers; the whole trimmed with a narrow fluting 
and velvet. 

Carriage Brett.— Pardessus of taffetas in full plaits at the hack, 
fitting to the figure in front, ornamented by a plisw and buttons up 
the front; the sleeves are full, confined by plisses of ribbon, put on 
lengthways. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

PLATE V.—Promenade bonnet of mauve silk, made in puffs, with 
bands of black velvet. * 

Carriage bonnet of Magenta satin, trimmed with black lace and 
flowers, with cap to correspond. 

White sleeve of book muslin, made in three puffs, and a frill of black 
lace at the wrist. 

Second ditto of spotted net, with small bows of cerise ribbon round 
the wrist. 

' Morning cap of cambric muslin, trimmed with mauve flowers and 
ribbon. 

Dress cap of white blond, and trimmed with rosettes of blue velvet 
and ribbon. 

Collar of linen, braided with black and red braid. 

Second ditto of lace, with a crimson bow. 

Head dress of black and blue chenille, trimmed round, the front 
with ribbon to match, and black laoe. 

Child’s dress of jaconet muslin, trimmed with insertion down the 
front, and a pink sash at the side. 

Bow for the neck of blue ribbon, with black and white stripes. 

DESCRIPTION OP MODEL. 

We give this month the front only of a high body, turning bsck si 
the top with lappel—a useful style for the present season. The fide 
iece and back are similar to many previously given, but collar wj 
e added to the back, to meet the lappel in front, if wished. 


MR. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

In conjunction with Mr. John Parry, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
commenced their winter season on Wednesday evening at the Gallery 
of Illustration, before a crowded audience, who fully enjoyed their 
good acting and good singing. No change has taken place in the 
performances, from those which we have already noticed, and which 
were produced at Easter; but two new songs and a new character 
have been added to “Our Card Basket.” The new character is Miss 
Doily Chickabiddy, a full-grown young woman, ambitious of 44 coming 
out,” but whose mother, not wishing to be thought growing old, will 
not allow her to do so, and treating her as a child, keeps her in the 
nursery in a bib and tucker. This amusing character is personated 
with genuine humour by Mrs. German Reed, who produces a very 
ludicrous effect in the new song, 44 Mamma won’t bring me out.” 
That difficult recitation, 44 The hunt in Sc&mperdown Park,” continues 
to be given with great effect by Mr. Reed, and Mr. Parry is still as 
quaint in his humour as Miss Rhadamantha Pry in the illustration of 
the Three Graces, and as excellent in his conception of character in 
the part of Mr. Babbleton. To judge from the general mirth, and 
the hearty applause with which the spectators witnessed the pleasant 
entertainment, there seems every prospect of the ensuing season pass¬ 
ing over as the preceeding one without any diminution whatever of 
popular favour. 

CRYS TAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND 
LITERATURE. 

The establishment of classes and lectures, which should in a proper 
manner utilise, for educational purposes, the vast and unequalled re¬ 
sources of the Crystal Palace, is now no longer a matter of conjecture, 
but a tested fact. The school was commenced last year, and during 
the whole of last season progressed; the result at the close of the first 
term being highly satisfactory. The classes developed were those for 
ladies, and all the plans were carefully laid accordingly ; but it is un¬ 
derstood that the operation of the movement is not to be restricted to 
this, but to receive every practicable development. The services of 


professors of the highest rauk in each study were retained, and in every 
feature of the organization the greatest care was exercised by the 
committee that the highest character should be maintained in the in¬ 
struction, and in the lectures; and that the privacy and comfort of 
the studios and rooms provided should be equal to the immense ad¬ 
vantages in other respects; the instruction being, indeed, more a system 
of private lessons, with the luxury of the drawing-room, than in the 
commonly received mode of holding classes. The result has been in 
every sense satisfactory. The first families in the surrounding sod 
increasing neighbourhood of the palace have warmly taken up the 
advantages offered, and families from all parts of the country hare 
taken residences near, that their daughters might enjoy the sdnn- 
tages of the masters as well as a pleasant visit. The regulations ind 
announcement for the new term, which commences on the lit of 
November, and continues till July 31st, 1862, have just been istued. 


The Toilet. —The duties of the toilet and the due preservation of 
the gifts of Nature are so intimately associated with the preservation 
of our health and well-being, that it is impossible to neglect their im¬ 
portant claims without paying a severe penalty for our negligence and 
want of care. Among the most important objects which claim our 
notice in this respect, the hair, the skin, and the teeth obviously 
require the most sedulous attention. For the whole of these the per¬ 
severance and success of Messrs. Rowlands have provided specifics of 
unfailing efficacy and virtue. Their celebrated Macassar has obtained 
universal celebrity, has been celebrated by the lays of the poet, and ii 
patronised by rank, beauty, and fashion, for its inimitable qualities in 
preserving the hair in a state of healthfulness and beauty. The skin 
has, in like manner, claimed their attention, and in the production of 
their Kalydor they have achieved a discovery no less beneficial to that 
delicate and vital portion of our flame; the same result has been 
achieved with their Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, which, as s preserver 
and beautifier of the teeth and gums, stands unrivalled by any denti¬ 
frice of past or present times. 
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CONSTANCE AND HER LOVERS, 

nr.— th* pumvit, 

At one part of the heath there was a large clamp of pines, where 
had been suspended in chains, uutil very recently, one of the numerous 
horde of highwaymen who had for years been the terror of this locality. 
Although the greater number of these men had been executed, or were 
now pursuing safe and honorable pursuits, still there were one or two 
fellows, by some unaccountable fatality, lurking about this favorite 
spot. Now and then a highway robbery was perpetrated here with 
some of the romance and bravado of a preceding period. 

Constance Golderoy was still screaming for help. The coach was 
knocking about the road from side to side; and the postillion was 
swearing lustily at the state of the roads. He had just uttered an 
oath, when a powerful hand grasped him by the ear in anything but a 
friendly way, and threw him with force to the ground. The traces 
were cut the next moment, and the horses with their trappings set off 
at a rapid pace. 

The window was let down, and a hand was thrust in with a small 
pistol. 44 Your money,” said a stern voice to Snakatchi; and, in a 
softer tone, “Your rings. Madam, if you please ”—to the lady. 

“Ah, and what have you for me, pretty one ?” he said to Constance. 

44 What 1 in tears, too ?” 

“Oh, whoever you are, pray take me from these wicked people. 
My father will reward you. So, do pray, let me out 1” 

** The girl’s mad,” said Snakatchi. 

" I am not! I am not! They are taking me from my friends and 
m.Y home for some wicked purpose of their own.” 

The Spaniard was about bargaining with the fellow, and had alighted 
to the door for that purpose. The knowing wink he gave looked 
diabolical in the dim light of the highwayman’s lantern; and after 
emptying the contents of his pockets, he said, “ You understand these 

things, you know* She has escaped from-” 

“ Death and Snakatchi,” eaid a voice; and with a powerful blow 
from the butt end of Fairford's riding whip, the Spaniard measured 
his length on the sward. So sudden was the action, that the high¬ 
wayman—pocketing the gold, thinking a portion of the new patrol had 
arrived, who never crossed the heath except in numbers—put spurs Jo 
his horse, and was soon out of sight. 

44 Constance 1” whispered Fairford. 

“ Thank God!” she said devoutly, 44 it is you.” She pushed past 
her base companion, who was trembling from head to foot, and the 
next moment was in the arms of her lover. He placed her before him 
on the saddle, and rode on from the heath resigned to the mercy of 
his tired horse; leaving Snakatchi on the ground, his lady friend in 
the carriage, fainting, and the postillion hiding in the furze, until the 
moon broke out or assistance came. 

V.—THE CULPRIT. 

The Brassinstead Beadle was seated at his well-stored breakfast-table, 
satisfying his capacious physical requirements. Before him lay a printed 
paper, offering a reward of one hundred pounds for the apprehension 
of one John Fairford, charged with the capital offence of horse-stealing; 
and another offering a like sum for the recovery of f a lost daughter; 
both recoverable on application to the new magistrate, Golderoy. 

“ Ah ! Ah 1” said the Beadle, with his mouth half full of victuals. 
“ Pity folks won’t mind iheir own business. There’s all the Fairfords 
broke up, through the old man’s chatter.” 

“ Whose business are you minding now ?” asked his very little wife 
in a small voice. 

“ Why, arVt they all knocked out of time ? What matters what I 
say ? That’s the only time to speak of anybody, my old dad used to 

** « Your old dad was a wonder. Pity he died in jail, he was so 
eleven” 

“ Silence, woman 1” said the Beadle in a huge voice. “ Didn’t our 
old parson preach in the pulpit, and swear out of it ? Don’t doctors 
give physic, and never take any ? Don’t people give away advice who 
want it’most themselves ? Eh ?” 

The little woman was subdued. 

“ It was because he was in jail, he found out what brought him 
there. And so, says he, just before he died— 4 Noll,* says he, there 
is two things I want you to bear in mind, and you’ll always have a 
shilling in your pocket, and a friend to serve you. When you gets 
into service—Hear everything, and know nothing; see everything, 
and say nothing! That’s one thing, mark you. The other is—Alius 
polish off men, women, and horses with the oil brush ; and never use 
the vinegar bottle.* ” 


“You uses all the oil out, Mr. King; and brings all the vinegar 
home.” 

“ No need for any where you are, Mrs. King!” 

The matrimonial jar was interrupted by a loud noise and knocking 
at the door; which, upon being opened, displayed John Fairford the 
younger in the hands of Matt Rogers, the thiefcatcher. 

Assuming a thorough ignorance—“ Ah, ah, young man !” said the 
Beadle; “ What have you been up to,eh ? Poaching—house-breaking, 
eh ? Highway”— 

44 There's no need for nonsense, Mr. King. You know me well 
enough. Look at the papers before you.” 

“ Ah! let me see. 4 Height, five foot nine; dark hair; aquiline 
nose.’ Why, yes, it must be John Fairford !” 

He put on his official hat and coat, reached his staff, and, approaching 
the pale-faced young man, said— 

44 1 apprehend you in the King’s name. You must come with me 
to the magistrate’s at once. And go peaceably, young man; it will 
be better for you.” 

44 You will not, surely, take me through the streets in this state ?” 
“Urn not the law, young man 1” flourishing his staff. 44 That must 
be obeyed.” 

The Beadle took hold of him by the collar; Matt followed with the 
horse; and hatless, heartless, and handcuffed, amid the sympathies of 
the mob, John Fairford was marched through the town, on his way to 
Dr. Golderoy’s. 

VI.—THE MAGISTRATE. 

Dr. Golderoy had just arisen and was alone in his study. His hands 
were to his head: his thoughts were conflicting and tormenting. One 
by one his children had grown up comely and amiable, only to be 
smitten down in their youth by the Great Destroyer. Now his 
daughter had left, and gone, whither ? He was alone now, and had no 
child to love him. 

It had been his ambition that his only daughter should gather and 
retain all the elements of greatness which had been scattered through 
his lost family. He had failed to impress her with his spirit, aud with 
most of his ambitious speculations; and now, the thought of his 
daughter being lost, rushed to aud fro in his brain like a wild tornado. 

There was a little comfort in the fact that the marriage with the 
young carpenter must be broken off now. But, alas, where was his 
daughter ? 

Shouts from some people in the laue aroused him from his reverie. 
He peered from the window to ascertain the cause; and as the features 
of the melancholy prisoner met his gaze, he slunk back again, and 
seated himself in a high-backed chair. Conscience would have smitten 
him; but Ambition struck the weapon from her enfeebled hand. 
Fairford was led into the room. 

44 Where did you apprehend this disgrace to Brassinstead ?” enquired 
the magistrate. 

44 I came here for justice—not abuse.” 

44 You shall have it, young man, speedily. King, fetch M 4 Foogal, 
he must prosecute.” 

The Beadle touched his hat and retired. 

44 1 thought you would like to hear something of Constance,” said 
Fairford, calmly. 

44 What ? my daughter ? Yes 1 yes! what of her ?” 

In as few words as possible, the young man related his pursuit of 
Lady Cursay and his attack upon the Spaniard. 

The magistrate knew with whom his daughter had left the town ; 
but of the other facts he was totally ignorant. And when the speaker 
described the agony she endured, and the tricks which were played 
upon her, and they said she was mad, the tuft-hunter was swallowed 
up in the father, and, with tears streaming from his eyes, he rushed 
towards Fairford, grasped him by the hand, and sank back into his 
seat. 

44 Where is she now ?*’ he groaned. 

Fairford explained, that after the attack upon the heath, and the 
recovery of Constance, he travelled on to a hostelry, where he obtained 
for her the best assistance and accommodation. 44 We had no money,” 
he said ; 44 and the proprietor would not let na leave without a surety ; 
and as Constance could not possibly ride the distance, I have come as 
quickly as possible to inform yon of these things, and to deliver up 
the horse.” 

There was a painful pause. 

44 How can 1 consign, perhaps, to death, the man who has saved 
my daughter’s life and fair fame?” he thought; and then whispered 
to an attendant to stop M 4 Foogal on his way. He would then adjourn 
the hearing of the case, and in the meantime see what could best be 
done. 
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At thi* monlimt the familiar roiee at Bowley was heard. “ Mate 
way there 1 I mutt past/* And, flushed and excited, the Squire entered 
the room. 

“ Mind what you're about, Cousin Jasper I Knock off those gyves, 
Matt! This man is as innocent as a babe !” 

The people in the room applauded this to the echo, and those in the 
lane re-echoed the shout. 

w Pray explain yourself, Cousin/* 

44 Why, it wants no explanation. He bought the horse himself; 
M'Foogal was only his agent. Ask the auctioneer else!” 

Another shout followed these observations, which was again repeated 
from without. 

Fairford looked bewildered and unbelieving. 

Then an attendant was despatched to bring M'Foog&l. "With some 
difficulty he was induced to come: when he arrived, he corroborated 
the fact of its being Fairford's purchase; but without compromising 
Mr. Bowlev, with whose money the horse had been paid for. After a 
brief pause— 

“ John Fairford, junior/' said the magistrate; 44 you leave this 
place without a blemish on your character. Go home, and rest your¬ 
self after this unfortunate excitement; and I will lose no time in 
sending for my daughter, and of arranging some suitable reward for 
your exertions/* 

“ There is but one way of rewarding me," he said, as he retired. 

“ We shall see,” said the magistrate. 

As Fairford was leaving, the Beadle re-entered with a pluffed, red, 
and excited face. 

44 The bank has stopped! The bank has stopped!” he shouted, 
44 and I am a ruined Beadle!*' 

Dr. Golderoy started at the news. The bulk of his property was 
invested there. 

“ I expected it,” said Bowley, 44 and drew my money and securities 
out two days ago.” 

“ Why did you not tell me ?” 

“ I called for the purpose, but you was with Sir Harry Briar, and 
could not see me.” 

** Again my pride has deceived me. I am punished. My cup is 
full now! ” 

“ Cheer up, Cousin. It may turn out better than we think.” 

VII.—THE BANK SAVED. 

44 Two letters for you, Mr. Fairford, junior,” said the obsequious 
Jacob Jones. 44 You were from home when they came, and they were 
left with roe.” 

44 Thank you.” 

With a palpitating heart Fairford opened the first. It ran thus— 

“ London, July —, 18—. 

44 Sir,—We are directed by our agents in New York to forward you 
£200. Enclosed is one half of a note for that amount, upon due 
acknowledgment of which the remaining half will be forwarded. 

” Under circumstances, we have preferred this plan to passing the 
amount through the local bankers. 

44 Your obedient servants, 

44 Cashwell, Payall, & Co.” 

The other was from his brother Harry, giving an account of his 
voyage and adventures. 

We take up the narrative from where we left him, at the threshhold 
of the settler's home. 

For two days after he was unable to leave his bed; and, but for the 
gentle attentions of Mary Neville, the settler’s daughter, it might have 
been a more serious, or even fatal illness. The third morning he 
walked rouud the buildings, delighted with all he saw, and longing in 
his heart to make this delightful place his home. He met the settler, 
and expressed his desires. 

44 If I could make any use of you,” he said, 41 you should stay here. 
Can you kill a pig, shear a sheep, or dress a bullock ? No ?” 

The young man hung his head. 

“ Well, never mind, I am not going to turn you out to starve, 
lliere'll be a party passing for the clearings in a week; if you’d like 
to join them/' 

Fairford thanked his new.found friend with sincerity and a sigh. 

In the evening Mr. Neville and his daughter were seated, playing 
at chess. Harry was interested in this his favourite game. The old 
gentleman played well, and won. 

When the game was over—“ If you had moved your knight, instead 
of the castle,” he said, 14 you would have won. Miss Neville.” 

44 Right,” said her father; 44 Will you play me a game ?” 

Fairford modestly consented; played, and defeated his opponent. 


44 1 shall give you a dressing for this, young gentleman, some day," 
said Mr. Neville. 

They played frequently afterwards with a similar result. 

Fairford began working about the homestead, building new outhouses 
and improving old ones; and so pleased was the old settler with his 
exertions, that when the immigrants passed on their way to the back 
settlements, 41 1 shall not let you leave me,” said Mr. Neville, 44 until 
I have had my revenge.” 

Fairford was quite agreeable to the arrangement 

Chess was played night after night, and still the old settler failed to 
beat his young opponent. At last he adopted different tactics, and 
44 mated ” him with a queen—his daughter. After they were married, 
Fairford played a less severe game with his opponent; and the old 
settler won many a well-contested game. 

Neville, an exceedingly wealthy man, had by his munificence enabled 
Fairford to forward the amount which had accompanied the commnni- 
cation his brother was now reading. 

44 8ome day/* he wrote, in conclusion, 44 1 shall come back to Old 
England, and bring with me a sister for Constance, and some nieces 
and nephews for my twin-brother to love.” 

Tears filled the eyes of John as, folding the letter, he made towards 
Squire Bowley, who had just entered the house. 

The barber, who always knew everything, had, by some means or 
other, discovered that one of Fairford’s letters had contained a remit¬ 
tance ; and it soon got spread abroad that a wealthy relation in Australia 
had forwarded him large sums of money. 

44 1 intend to replace my capital in the bank/’said the Squire; 44 and 
if you will oblige me by becoming a depositor, your Credit will restore 
that confidence which is alone requisite to save the bank. I will secure 
you against any loss.” • 

Fairford could but agree to this; and, calling an the barber to give 
him the information, they passed on to the bank. Immediately after 
they left a placard was posted, stating, that in consequence of receiving 
unexpected remittances, business would be resumed o i the morrow. 
This had the desired effect. Confidence was restored ; people rushed 
back again with their deposits, and the bank was saved. 

CONCLUSION. 

44 He saved your daughter. Cousin Jasper.” 

4 ‘ Well, he will have her for the saving/' 

44 He saved your fortune, Cousin Jasper.” 

44 And I mean to keep it, Cousin Bowley.” 

44 Not you. But I was almost forgetting what I came to tell yon. 
It will be a surprise. I have written to the elder Fairford to hope, on 
your behalf, that be will be at the wedding. Ha ! ha!"— 

The Squire generally laughed at the finish of every sentence; but 
this time it was broken into by the frowns of the doctor, and ended 
with some such sounds as 44 ai ? eh?” 

44 You are a fool for your pains.” 

44 Thank you, Cousin !”—the speaker reddened, as he rose to leave. 
44 Now, mind, if ever I come into your house again, may I be"— 

44 Kissed 1” said Constance (who had just entered the room), throwing 
her arms around his neck. 

The Squire made believe to be angry with her; at the same time 
he suffered himself to be led to the doctor. Constance placed their 
two hands together. 44 Don't be angry ^ith my dear godpa!" the 
said, 44 and I will tell you some news. Some one has written to 
John’s father, and he is coming to the wedding. Then we shall all of 
us be so happy; shall we not ? There, don't frown so, father; it quite 
frightens me 1” 

44 These Fairfords— nothing but these Fairfords ! But all the to*n 
seems leagued against me; and 1 suppose you must do as you like." 

44 You always had a will of your own, Cousin Jasper; and a temper 
too!” 

44 Now, now, not another word, Godpa ! you must be friends, formy 
sake—for all our sakes.” 

44 There, be off with you. Impudence!” Her father kissed her as 
be spoke; and thought lie never had loved her as much as at that 
moment. 

The two old friends took a glass of wine together, and separated. 


What a procession 1— Mr. John Fairford, sen., and his wife; Mr. 
Golderoy and Mrs. ditto; Mr. Bowley and Mrs. ditto; and six young, 
rosy-faced, flower-decked bride's-maids ^ besides a retinue of friends! 
There was not room enough at the altar for a tithe of those present; 
and many went up to the galleries just to catch a glimpse of the ceremony 
which gave Constance Golderoy to John Fairford for life. 
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We conclude our domestic drum. Of the characters we hare 
sketched in it we have little more to say. 

The elder Fairford, during his stay in London, had mixed with 
various grades of disaffected men, and had discovered that the leaders 
of all political movements made use of the people merely as stepping- 
stones to place or power; and when they attained their end, kicked 
down remorselessly the scaffold by which they had raised themselves. 
He returned to his native place determined to carry out his political 
I opinions irrespective of party; to reason and teach, instead of declaim- 

* ing against abuses; and to act in all matters with prudence. He 
| became a useful and popular man, and lived to see, not only a large 
' amount of political progress, but also a Court which, took the initiative 
, in acts of virtue and beneficence, presided over by a monarch with 

whom the social improvement of the meanest and poorest of her subjects 
I was of deepest and continued consideration. 

The Spaniard and his paramour, neglected by their royal master, and 
shunned by all good men, died abroad in misery and want. 

The good old Bowley lived as happily as usual. If he had an 
anuoyance, it was that his legs were so short he ** could never make a 
1 lap for a baby,” and he was very fond of Fairford’s pretty children. 

Harry, after many years absence, came back to England with an 
immense fortune, and with an affectionate wife, laboured with his 
father while he lived, and for years afterwards, in improving the con¬ 
dition of the poor of Brassinstead. The horse was living when he 
returned, and its history often formed a winter evening’s amusement 
between the two brothers, whose affection for each other continued as 
strong as ever. 

Dr. Golderoy was a frequent guest of the Fairfords’; and before he 
died, felt thankful that his daughter had fallen into careful and thrifty 

* hands—satisfied that there never had been a happier couple than 
I Constance and her husband 

JOHN FAIRFORD, CARPENTER. 


Chlorodyne. —An advertisement has for some time appeared in 
various newspapers, offering for sale a medicinal preparation under the 
above title, and which is warranted to be efficacious in dysentry, 
diarrhoea, fever, ague, and various other diseases of apparently a very 
opposite character. As patent medicines are generally announced 
with similar flourishes as to their wondrous properties, this advertise¬ 
ment has not, perhaps, attracted so much attention as it deserved. 
An accidental circumstance, however, having brought this really re¬ 
markable preparation, where it describes its history and properties, 
under our notice, we feel that we shall only be doing our duty in call¬ 
ing the attention of the medical authorities of both services to an 
article which, we believe, could be made most useful in the treatment 
of whole classes of diseases to which our soldiers and sailors are 
especially subject. It appears that, some years since, a Dr. Browne, 
an army assistant surgeon, having a good deal of dysentry to treat in 
in bis military practice, turned his attention particularly to the prepa¬ 
ration of an opiate and soporific, which should have all the advantages 
of opium without the inconveniences attending the exhibition of that 
sometimes dangerous drug. After much patient study and many ex¬ 
periments, he matured hie “ Chlorodyne,” and for a long time used it 
with the greatest success with his soldier patients. At last, the fame 
of the new medicine reached the ears of the then Army Director- 
General of Hospitals, and Dr. Browne was requested to publish the 
recipe for the benefit of the service. He refused to do so, declaring 
that it had cost him seven years’ labour and experience, and much 
money, unless he received a gratuity of one thousand guineas. The 
offer was declined, as being inconsistent at once with professional 
etiquette and the rules of the service. It is not our purpose here to 
enter into the merits of the dispute, suffice it to say that the matter 
ended by Dr. Browne patenting bis medicine and publishing it in the 
usual way, through the agency of a dispensing chemist. Accident, as 
we have before stated, has very recently made us acquainted with its 
extraordinary curative properties, and, from inquiries we have made, 
we have ascertained that many of the medical men of both services 
have entire faith in its efficacy, recommending its exhibition in many 
cases where opium is, to use one of their own terms, contra-indicated. 
If it be not already introduced regularly into the military and naval 
medicine chests, particularly of those which are made up for Indian 
and tropical stations, we think it would be well worth the while of 
the proper authorities to look into the matter, and, if they should be, 
as we think they would be, convinced of the importance of “ Cbloro- 
dyne ” as a medicine, to see that it is made generally available where- 
ever the classes of diseases which it professes to cure or alleviate are 
most likely to prevail .—United Service Gazette, 


THE END OF SUMMER. 

How solemn a change over all the land 
From morning to night, this the long calm day— 

A spirit hath waved her shadowy hand 

And the glories of summer are fleeting away! 

A keen irresistible sleepless power 

Js the Lord of eaeh new-horn vassal hour; 

Moving on swift and silent wings 
His burning arrows abroad he flings— 

The grey destroyer of all sweet things ! 

Yet cneating the thought, and dazzling the sense 
With gorgeous enchantment and beauty intense— 

An awful handwriting, speaking to all 
Of terror and ruin and darkness drear; 

Like the warning on Babylon’s royal wall. 

Making the proud heart stagger with fear. 

By night, there’s a subtle calm in the skies ; 

A solemn splendour comes with the morn; 

There are tears in our mother Nature’s eye, 

And her voice is tremulous and forlorn : 

You may hear in the stillness a wailing sound 
Soft-floating along the stubble ground; 

For the homeless wind is sweeping by. 

And a myriad leaves are stricken and die. 

And drifting down in the hollows lie : 

Sharply they crinkle under the feet 
Sending up no crushed odours sweet. 

0 Nature, thy ehild the bold bright year 
Will never rally from that weird breath ; 
Sore-stricken he lies in the moonlight clear, 

On a bed of brown leaves in the Garden of Death. 

WXSTBY GIB80V. 


REVIEW. 

The Semi-Attached Couple . By the Author of the “ Semi- 
Detached House.” 2 Vole. 

At Eskdale Castle there are Lord and Lady Eskdale, with 
three daughters, a son, and a nephew, all happily married 
when the story ends. Two of the girls are well married 
before the story begins ; Helen, the third, is on the point of 
marriage, and she is the heroine. She marries Lord Teviot, 
who has an income of a hundred and twenty thousand a year. 
That nobleman is clever and good, but so inconveniently 
passionate in love towards his young wife, that, in the opinion 
of the lady’s maid, he has 11 one of the most naggingest tem- 
ers it’s possible to see.** Her girlishness is half alarmed by 
is intensity; he is jealous of her father, mother, and brother; 
so that the couple are but semi-attached, till absence and a 
touch of sickness lay open their hearts to one another. Near 
Eskdale Castle live the Douglases; sensible Mr. Douglas, 
censorious but sufficiently good-hearted Mrs. Douglas, and 
their two daughters, of wnom one is an ingenuity to be at 
last paired off with the hlaeS nephew at tne Castle. The 
characters of the story are grouped variously and easily : now 
as September guests of Lord Teviot at St. Mary’s Abbey, 
now as friends in the domestic circle at Eskdale, now as 
county magnates opening a bridge, now with the ladies deep 
in an election contest. A Secretary of State passes across 
the scene, supported by his private secretary. There are 
also light sketches of two scamps of the polite world, who 
might be the villains of the story, if the good-humoured 
authoress wished to distress her readers, as she does not. 
One of them is almost expected by the astute reader to mis¬ 
behave seriously, but he does not, and the other, who contests 
Lord Teviot’s inheritance, gives up the short contest upon 
prompt discomfiture, content that it was “ rather good fun 
while it lasted.” There is also a mischievous and very ques¬ 
tionable Lady Portmore, of whom we see much, but her 
place in the book is to suffer constant snubbing. Every event 
of mark takes place, according to Lady Portmore’s own 
account, through her immediate agency—even to the forma¬ 
tion of a Ministry by the great “ Mr. 6.” himself, whom she 
affects to patronize, but ultimately quarrels with for his 
obstinate refusal to “place” a disreputable nephew, who had 
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been expelled from college and cashiered from his regiment. 
“ Mr. G. must see,” argued the indignant lady, “ that, as the 
young man was not fit for the Church, there was nothing for 
it but to give him a good colonial appointment.” Here is a 
specimen of Lady Portmore’s propensity to credit herself 
with all the directing influence of the great world, apropos of 
Lord Teviot’s marriage with Lady Helen Beaufort 

THB WOMAN OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. 

“ My dear Mary, there is nobody who knows so much about it as 
I do. Miss Douglas will think me very vain, but as she does not 
know me, I must just let her a little into the secret of my character. 
She will say 1 am frank, too frank perhaps; but the fact is, as all the 
world knows, that before his marriage, Teviot almost lived at my 
house. It was his home, literally his home. He is the most warm¬ 
hearted creature on earth, and chose to take a great fancy to me. 
Why, I am sure I can't guess; but he was on that footing at my 
house that my own brother might have been. It was the sort of thing 
that the world might have talked of; and I never knew how I 
escaped all sorts of ill-natured remarks. In fact, but this is between 
ourselves, I did say to Lord Portmore, * If you think Teviot bad 
better not come so much to our house, only tell me so, and I will 
contrive that he shall not dine here so constantly—and yet there 
shall be no scene, no esclandre .* I thought this right; don’t you 
agree with me ?”— 44 And what did Lord Portmore say ?” said Eliza, 
who was listening in breathless delight to what she thought a very 
odd and slightly improper story .—" Oh! it was a most gratifying 
| answer to me. He said he had not the smallest objection to Teviot's 

I dining with us as often as he liked, and that he saw no opening for 

any scene, and no necessity for any explanation; in short, he evidently 
| placed the greatest confidence in me. This was in June, and there 
were constant fetes at Teviot House and the Villa; and I was rather 
I annoyed by the notion that the world would say they were given for 

' me. And one day, l remember it as well as possible, it was at a 

breakfast at the Villa, I said to my friend Mrs. Hanbury, 1 1 charge 
i you, Cecilia, if you hear any ill-natured comments made on my being 

l at all these fetes, that you give me warning in time. I can tell 

| Teviot they had better be given up/ And she said in her odd wav, 

* Why, my dear, what do you mean ? Don't you know that he is 
desperately in love with Helen Beaufort ? I believe he has proposed; 
if not, for mercy’s sake say nothing to him, or you may do mischief.' 

I do mischief! I! who am the last person to think of such a thing. 

I went to Teviot directly, and said, * My dear Teviot, tell me the 
truth. The world says you are in love with Helen. Are you quite 
sure of your own feelings ? Will she suit you ?’ and so on, exactly 
what his own sister might have said to him. And I am as much con¬ 
vinced as if it were told me by an angel from heaven that I made that 
marriage, for he proposed the next day, the very next day. I suspect 
he had been a little piqued by my easy way of talking of it, for when 
he came to tell me it was settled, I never saw a creature in such a 
state of agitation. It was a very hot day, and he asked directly for a 
glass of iced water, which shows how nervous he was. I took my 
line at once, and wished him joy, and said that I would call on Helen, 
and that 1 was much flattered that he had put me in his confidence 
the day before; and then* he grew calmer. But he laughed and 
talked a great deal, and was certainly very much excited, and hurried 
away again, so unlike him. After that I saw him but little; indeed, 

I kept out of his way, as I guessed the Eskdales would wish to keep 
him to themselves; but as soon 'as he was married, I was so anxious 
for his sake and Helen's that there should be no awkwardness, no 
coolness between us, that I offered to come here—actually offered 
myself—and you saw how well the meeting went off.” 

MISCHIEF MAKING. 

“ My dear Teviot, do you know I am not quite easy about you. 
You certainly are not in your usual spirits. Do tell me—is there 
anything the matter?”—“ What can be the matter, Lady Portmore ? 
Pray do not put fancies of illness into my head, and allow for a little 
additional steadiness in a respectable married man.”—“ Tes, that is 
all very well, my dear friend, but I know you too well to be satisfied 
with that sort of joke. Come, Teviot, shall I put you at your ease 
at once ? That pretty little wife of yours is not the least in love with 
you, and your vanity—men are so vain—is a little hurt. Is not this 
the truth'?”—“ If so, it is another proof that toute verite n y est pas 
bonne d dire” said Lord Teviot, hastily, for he was stung to the quick 
by the remark. “ Why is it that fools always have the instinct to 
hunt out the unpleasant secrets of life, and the hardiness to mention 


them ?"—“ But I am speaking entirely for your good, and you must 
not be angry with me. You know what a warm fnendship I have for 
you, and the interest I take in your happiness; and I really look upon 
Helen as a sister of my own. So I want to make out why it is that 
you are not so happy together as I wish to see you. Perhaps you 
expect too much from Helen ? She is a child, you know, and a petted 
child, and she has been idolised at home, so it is natural that she 
should love her own family. I see you think she is too modi devoted 
to them, and perhaps a little afraid of you." Lord Teviot gave the 
reins a jerk, in the fond hope of giving Lady Portmore a fright, but 
she went on:—“ Perhaps that is the case now, but you must give her 
time. Her little head was turned by your rank and position in the 
world, and she married without that attachment that a girl older 
and more experienced would have felt. But trust me, Teviot, she 
will fall in love with you some of these days. It is impossible it 
should be otherwise; and then you will forget that now her father 
and mother, and all that Eskdale class, are more to her than you 
are.” 

This was the pith of Lady Portmore's harangue. Lord Teviot 
hated to hear what she was saying; he hated her for saying it, and 
himself for listening; but yet, because she fed the delusion under 
which he laboured, because she talked to him of himself, and because 
she was handsome and foolish, he allowed her to go on putting 44 ran¬ 
cours in his vessel of peace,” confirming all the painful suspicions 
against which be had struggled, and extracting from his avowals that 
he wished unmade the moment they were uttered. Lord Teviot kept 
open house, and the presence of his guests had the effect of causing 
the fire to smoulder, which might, under other circumstances, have 
blazed out; and this suppressed emotion, added to the pride which 
made no complaints, sought do explanations, rendered life truly 
miserable to the hero of the tale. Matters are finely and satisfac¬ 
torily arranged by a long and dangerous illness which falls on lord 
Teviot, and through which he is nursed by his wife, as s loving 
woman alone can nurse. She discovers how truly she loves hinwand 
(which is of more importance) he makes a similar discovery; aadio 
they start afresh ou life's journey, or rather life's promenade; far 
the hero had a hundred and twenty thousand a year, and the heroin 
had diamonds unnumbered, and “ thirty morning gowns 1” The 
novel ends thus :— 

A BLAZE OF HAPPINESS. 

As the two couples drove off on their respective wedding toan, 
Amelia turned to Helen and said, 11 Well, there is no nse in trying to 
calculate the amount of happiness married people will enjoy, from 
their conduct when they are lovers. There were Waldon and 1 
who both fell in love at first sight, we are happy. Beaufort and 
Mary began by hating each other; they are happy. In BanM& 
case, the love was all on the lady's side; and now, did anybody 
ever see a man in such a state of felicity as he is ? and as to ysa 
and Teviot, dear Nell, the love was all on the gentleman’s side, 

yet-” “ We are decidedly the happiest couple of the four, wflf; 

that poor Teviot is a little henpecked, are not you darling ?”— 14 Not 
a little,” he said smiling; 41 but I like it. A11 men do. Botib® 
truth is, Amelia, that all yon Beauforts have been brought up ini 
domestic atmosphere. Lord and Lady Eskdale are a model oonpfc 
and you have all been so accustomed to happy homes, that wheu 
yon are taken from one, you immediately set about making anoth* 
And I must own you succeed.” 


An Ingenious Rebuke. —A general officer, who was in early life 
addicted to profane oaths, dated his reformation from a remarkable 
check he received from a Scotch clergyman. When he was lieutenant 
and settled in Newcastle, he got involved in a brawl with some of the 
lowest class in the public streets; the altercation was carried on by 
both parties with an abundance of impious language. a Oh, John! 
John 1 what is this I hear ? You only a poor collier-boy, and swear- 
ing like any laird. Oh, John 1 have yon no fear of what will become 
of you ? It may do very well for the gallant gentleman, (pointing to 
the lieutenant) to bang and swear as he pleases, but for yon—you, 
John, it is not for you to take in vain the name of Him in whom yoa 
live and have your being.” Then turning to the young lieutenant, he 
said— 44 You’ll excuse the poor man, sir, for he’s an ignorant body, 
and kens nae better.” The young officer shrunk away in confusion, 
unable to make any reply. Th 9 next day he waited on the minister, 
and thanked him very sincerely for his well-timed reproof, and wM 
ever after an example of purity of language. 
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AMD UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HZOH ESTEEM. 
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SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


AND 


AND 


NOBILITY OF GREAT BRITAIN- 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Of Unprecedented Success during the last SIXTY YEARS, in promoting 
the Growth, Restoring and Beautifying the Human Hair. 

The following is a brief notice of some of its principal virtues, as a 
MILD, STIMULATIVE, CORRECTIVE, and preservative agent, for the Hair. 
The subject is more fully treated in a small Pamphlet which accompanies 
each bottle of Rowlands* Macassar Oil, and wherein important hints and 
adrice will be found on the Culture of the Hair of Infancy, and on 
its preservation and beauty through the several stages of human 
life. 

INFANCY. 

It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, nourishes 
the Hair in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, sustains it in maturity, 
and continues the possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxuriant 
redundancy, to the latest period of human life. Genial and purifying, it 
dispels all scurf and impurity, and renders the use of the fine comb un¬ 
necessary. 

CURL AND EMBELI8HMENT. 

In dressing the Hair, nothing can equal its effect, rendering the Hair so 
admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing beautifully flowing 
curls, and, by the transcendant lustre it imparts, rendering the coiffure 
inexpressibly attractive. 

GREY HAIR. 

Its nourishing properties are eminently successful in the prevention of 
Grey Hair, and, in numerous instances, in the restoration to its original 
colour. 

BALDNE88. 

Its reproductive powers are constantly and surprisingly shown in cases of 
Baldness, so that in numerous instances where other specifics have been 
tried in vain, this celebrated Oil has effected a complete restoration of 
beautiful Hair. 

SEA-BATHING AND VIOLENT EXERCISE. 

After indulging in either of these, so apt to exhaust the nourishing matter 
secreted at the roots or bulbs of the Hair, tho Macassar Oil will be found 
most efficacious, both in preserving and in immediately restoring the Hair to 
its usual appearance of health with renovated brightness. 

CLIMATE. 

This inestimable Oil preserves its virtues unimpaired by change of climate, 
and is alike in use from the frigid to the torrid zone, from the assemblies of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, to those of Calcutta and the remote East. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the patronage of every COURT of 
the civilized world; and the high esteem in which it is universally held, 
together with numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, affords 
the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 38. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; 
and double that size, 21*. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOB, 

An Oriental Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying the 
Complexion and Skin. 

It is selected by Ladies in preference to all other preparations for tbe nine 
object, as the great producer and preserver of a healthy purity of Complexion, 
and a conservator of Female Beauty, in sll climates, and during every stage 
in the progression of life from youth to age. It has also received the zealots 
recommendation of the most eminent of the Faculty. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from exotics of the mildest sad 
most balsamic nature, is waranted perfectly innocent and free from mineral 
or other pernicious admixture; operating as a powerful cleanser of the Skin, 
it speedily eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Redness,and erery other 
Cutaneous Defect. 

'Hie radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which 
it induces of the hands ana arms, its capability of soothing irritation and re¬ 
moving unsightly eruptions, render it indispensable to every toilet. 

To Ladies, during tne period of nursing and as a wash for infants, it cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 

During the heat and dust of summer, or frost and bleak winds of winter, 
and in coses of sunburn, stings of insects, chilblains, chapped Skin, or ina* 
dental inflammation, its virtues have been long and extensively acknowledged. 
Its purifying and refreshing properties have ensured its selection by 
Royalty and the Aristocracy of Europe, and it is universally in high repute, 
from the sultry climes of India to the frozen realms of the Czar. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


White and Sound Teeth 

Are indUpensablc to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health i*l 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OB PEARL DEHTRIFICE, 

Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, it of ineatimable n ¥ i» 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

And in giving a 

DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, 
polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 

Its antiseptic and anti-scorbutic PROPERTIES exercise a highly 
and salutary influence; they arrest the further progress of the decay of 
induce a healthy action of the Gums, and cause them to assume the bngutnai 
and colour indicative of perfect soundness. 

Price 2s. Dd. per Box. 


CAUTION. 


To prevent the substitution of 
Spurious Imitations for the genuine 
articles by unprincipled shopkeepers, 
A. Rowland and Sons here add small 
copies of their Labels as they appear 
round the articles, from the burin of 
Messrs. Psrkins, Bacon, and Petch, 
the eminent engravers, of London. 



IkOMELmU 


SOLD BY 


A. ROWLAND I SONS, 
20, Hatton Garden, 
LONDON. 

And by Chemists and Perfim**- 
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FEOM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

BOULEVARD DBS ITALIEXS, 28th November, 1861. 

Cherb A mii, —Two distinct styles are at this moment acknowledged 
by the fashionable world in the composition of dresses. The skirt may 
! be overcharged with trimmings, or rt may be without any. A dress pre- 
! pared for a lady in high station, though made of so thin a material as 
Chambery game, was without trimming; the underskirt of white taffetas 
was covered by another of tarlatane. Dresses of thick materials, as 
velvet, gros grains, or other thick taffetas, may also be made without 
ornament on the skirts ; the bodies have more, and the sleeves guimpes, 
lace, noeuds, or ruches. The other style, which is more generally 
adopted than this, but not more elegant, is to load the dress with 
ornaments. A single flounce, not very deep, is sometimes surmounted 
by a Grecian design in ruches, or a deep flounce en biais, trimmed with 
a narrow guipure and bands of velvet, also edged with guipure, rising 
at intervals up to the knee, attached by a large velvet button at the 
top, the body of the dress with waistcoat, closing with large buttons. 
A robe of the colour termed Havane was pinked at the bottom in 
rather large Vandykes, falling on a very narrow flounce pliss6 of the 
same colour, or black, the Vandykes festonnls with twisted silk, either 
K bfV or the n* colour. Soutache is in high favour this winter. 

I Almcrt all dresses and confections will have soutache, which passes 
for a dress simple and untrimmed. It is so much in favour, that a 
! dress of white moire antique was embroidered on the body and front 
with black and gold soutache ; even shoes, instead of having noeuds or 
rosettes, have a design in soutache on the centre. With these shoes, 
the silk stockings are no longer plain, but spotted in coloured silks ; 
they are also worn with the clochs embroidered: but for walking, 
coloured worsted stockings will be much worn. Gaiters in goatskin 
are also much used. Tne robe volante is now made of cachemire, 
enriched by embroidery. If of silk, it must be trimmed with ruches, 
either pliss£ or of plain taffetas, or bands of velvet, or at least with 
several rows of braid. The high bodies buttoning up the front are 
now general; low bodies are reserved for evening wear. Sleeves con¬ 
tinue rather large, and most are with re vers. Walking dresses are 
preserved simple. Many are trimmed with velvet bands or braids. 
The Httle Oriental vestes, embroidered in gold or silk, continue in 
vogue for indoor neglig6; the chemisette Zouave is worn inside, of 
richly embroidered muslin, with insertions of lace, or, what is more 
convenient and leas costly, with a waistcoat of the same material as 
the veste, and embroidered to match. 

Braids and guimpes will always ornament the dresses made without 
flounces or trimming. Guipures, point d’Espagne, are used in various 
forms, sometimes in noeuds and plaques placed round the dress, or en 
tahlier, the trimming on the body corresponding. Dresses of black 
worsted lace will be worn this winter over pink, white, or violet satin. 

Artificial flowers will be much used this winter on ball dresses, inter¬ 
mixed with lace of every description; Chantilly, Alengou point, blonds, 
and silver and gold lace. Many of the flowers are in long pendant 
branches, training on the skirt, some in lew detached bouquets. 

The under sleeves are made entirely of bouillons, ornamented by 
ruches and bows placed all down the arm ; for demie toilette, bouillonnS 
sleeves are made with insertions and reversed cuffs; for morning wear 
they are of muslin, with wristbands. 

Little girls' dresses are richly braided from top to bottom: others 
have bands of velvet, ruches, flounces. Tudor hats, with feathers, or 
the diadfene, similarly ornamented, or drawn silk capotes of taffetas 
o* velvet, and pardcssut or pais tote, form their out door toilettes. 

Little boys wear the Garibaldi shirt, of coloured flannel or cache¬ 
mire ; red and blue are preferred. They are made full into a band at 
the tnroat, to which the collar is attached; they are braided with 
black. Little boys wear them, with skirt in large plaits, on a ceinture, 
the shirt falling a little over, bouffant. The skirt is often of grey 
material, with a band the same colour as the shirt, placed above the 
hem, and a scarf eefntnre. tying on the left side, with long ends. This 
dress is equally worn by little girls and boys. Toilettes of tarlatane 
will always be preferred for young ladies, and for them flounces are 


indispensable ; a narrow guimpe of gold or nacaret colour edging them* 
with ceinture of velvet of the same colour, is pretty. Foulards axe 
also much worn by young persona. * 

The long vestes of cloth or molleton have been much worn this 
autumn, lined with red, or the same. We have also the paletots and 
rotondes of cloth, which are very warm, pardessus of silk, lined with 
eeloored taffetas. One novelty is the shawls; long double shawls of 
cachemire or of colour, enriched by embroidery, and trimmed with a 
fringe made in the shawl itself. The pardeesus of silk or velvet, 
wodded, and paletots will be preferred to all other styles, at least for 
simple wear. The full manteaux and pardessus, enriched by lace and 
guimpe, will be worn for more elegant attire. Young ladies will wear 
p el nn i iw es of brown, grey, or deep blue cloth, in preference to shawls. 
The polonaise is a loose caaaque, very short, braided with the same 
colour, or trimmed with Astrac&n or marten fur. Opera cloaks con¬ 
tinue to be of the Burnous form, and are made more or less elegant, 
of cachemire, Terry velvet, or white plush. Furs are again reappear¬ 
ing, and will always he elegant and aristocratic. The handsomest 
manteaux of velvet will be bordered by marten fur; more simple ones 
with Agtracan, either black or grey ; and small manteaux or burnouses 
will be made of swan's down or ermine. 

The choice of a bonnet is now a matter of moment. The present 
fashionable form is anything but pretty, and is unbecoming to most 
ladies. But fashion is an imperious ruler; though means may be found 
to elude its laws, by modifying what is extravagant. The bonnets this 
autumn advance over the forehead, rather in a square than pointed 
form ; the cheeks are almost unprotected. Black and white are always 
fashionable. Velvet is ornamented by laces and blonds. Feathers are 
much used, but few flowers, exoept inside, which is rather fully 
trimmed. There are some new colours that are very fashionable—the 
nAsturtian, the li&nneton, abeille or Havane, a red tile colour. A 
bonnet of black velvet had all the trimmings lined with pink, and pink 
feathers. Birds of Paradise are also again worn, and have been seen 
on black, nasturtian, or beaver colour, also on white velvet or crape. 
Pretty bonnets for morning wear are of the capote form, of beaver- 
coloured velvet; others of black velvet, piped with pink or topaz ; of 
black taffetas and velvet, of plush, in violet, green, or white, and pink. 
Velvet bonnets will be much in vogue. They are very prettily orna¬ 
mented with velvet flowers, feathers, black or white lace, which may 
be equally used on black or dark coloured velvets. The inside is also 
much trimmed. TJhe brides are wide, and often of velvet. The 
bn volets descend very low, sometimes covered by a kind of half square, 
the ends of which terminate round the crown. In the centre is placed 
a noend or bunch of flowers. Some bonnets are made of spotted tulle 
over crape, the front and bavolet of coloured taffetas; or velvet may 
be used instead of taffetas. Steel grey bonnets with brides of the 
same, as well as brown or black, with ornaments of red, which is a 
favourite colour of the present moment. Sometimes the only orna¬ 
ment is half square of lace attached to the edge of the bonnet, and 
turned back over the front. The cap inside very full in the centre, 
with close noeuds of black lace and velvet. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PLATE I .—Evening Dress .—Robe of pink taffetas, with four 
flounces, headed by bouillons. The corsage is square, with berthe of 
whits lace and bouillons. Coiffure of hair, with flowers. 

Walking Dress .—Robe of moire, with waistcoat body and Zouave 
jacket. Pardessus of cloth, ornamented with black velvet. Bonnet 
of black velvet, the bavolet edged with white, feather, and brides of 
blue. 

Dinner Dress .—Robe of mauve taffetas. The skirt is ornamented 
to the knee with narrow frills placed transversally, and headed by a 
plissl. The body is high, ornamented with buttons and bands, edged 
Dy a pliss6, and ceinture with long ends to match. 

PLATE II.— Evening Dress .—Robe of white gause, looped up at 
the side by a bouquet of white roses and black velvet in three bands, 
extending to the bottom of the under skirt, which is of pink taffetas. 
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ornamented at the bottom bj alternate bouillons and pinked flounces. I point. The skirt is ornamented bj plisses of r 
The body is with berthe formed of velvet and bouillons. Short sleeves, i Vandykes, and circlets of plisses in the Vandykes. Burnous of cache** 
with frill. Coiffure of hair, with flowers en diademe. mire, lined with silk. Bonnet of crin, with wreath of velvet flowers. 

Dinner Dress. —Robe of green moire, with high body. Sleeves and Evening Drees,— Robe of gauze Chambery. with double skirt, 
under skirt of spotted muslin. The body of the dress is open, en coeur, trimmed with guimpe. Square body, similarly trimmed, and opera 

to the waist, with lappels edged by a pliss4 of ribbon, and continued cloak of white satin, lined with blue plush. Coiffure of hair, with 

down the rovers of the open skirt. wreath diademe of flowers and marabouts. 

Child's Dressy Frock of white popeline ; full body, of a square PLATE V.—Carriage bonnet of Magenta satin, trimmed with a 
form, with bands across of blue velvet, and revers edged with velvet. black feather, and rosette of black laoe. 

The front of the skirt is en tablier, with frills edged with velvet; and Second ditto, of white Terry velvet, ornamented with scarlet crysan- 
a deep one forms tunic, continued round the back of the skirt. themums. A black curtain, and cap. 

Ceinture of taffetas, with fringed ends. Promenade bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with a yellow flower 

PLATE III.—Dress composed of mauve glac6, train skirt, with and black lace, with cap to correspond, 
deep bouillonn6 of the same, partially covered with a flounce of real Second ditto, of azuline silk, with black spots, trimmed with ribbon 

black Maltese lace, headed by a small bouillonn6 of the glace, and of the same colour, with black edge. 

insertion of the same lace. Morning cap of white muslin and white lace, trimmed with a bunch 

Bodice pointed waist, with berthe of alternate bouillonnls of the of pink flowers and pink ribbon, 

glaci; frills of black lace, with white tulle puffs, showing a little from Dress cap of blond, and cerise flowers and ribbon, mixed with black, 
the sleeve. with frill of black lace. 

Dress of black glace, with deep flounce across the front width. Second ditto, of white blond, with crown of black lace, ornamented 

headed by a double plaiting of black glace, bound with gold coloured at the top with grapes and leaves. 

ditto. Side trimming Vandyked, bordered with gold glace, and plaiting Pelerine of muslin, trimmed with ruches of black lace and a white 
of black ditto, caught back with rosettes of the two glac6s. Bottom frill, 
i of skirt finished with Vandykes, and trimming to suit. Square bodice. First sleeve to match pelerine. 

trimmed to correspond. Second ditto, of spotted tulle, trimmed with narrow crimson velvet 

Mantle slightly shaped to figure, made of rich black corded silk, and lace, 
with crochet trimming on hack and sleeves. Head-dress of dark blue velvet, ornamented at one side with white 

These dresses are selected by a lady of distinction, as part of a roses, and on the other with bows and end of velvet, 
trousseau purchased at Messrs. Grant and Gash's, Commerce House, 

Oxford Street. 

PLATE IV.— Wdiking Dress,— Robe of moire, with narrow frill of DESCRIPTION OF MODE 

black taffetas, with heading. Pardessus of black velvet, trimmed 

with Astracan fur, and loose sleeves, edged by the same. Bonnet of The very prevalent fashion this season of v 
black velvet, trimmed with black and mauve ribbon. body under the Zouave or open jacket, induces i 

Carriage Dress,— Robe of popeline. The body is high, with waist- a model for the waistcoat, which, we doubt not 

band and buckle, and plisses of ribbon up the front on each! side, with acceptable. It is usually made to button up 

row of buttons in the centre. The sleeves of moderate width, with same material as the skirt, 
cuffs in Vandykes, edged by plisses of ribbon, and button in each 


DESCRIPTION OF MODEL. 

The very prevalent fashion this season of wearing the waistcoat 
body under the Zouave or open jacket, induces us this month to give 
a model for the waistcoat, which, we doubt not, will be found most 
acceptable. It is usually made to button up the front, and of the 
same material as the skirt. 


THE EARL AND THE LOWLY LADY. 

The sad but stately procession had passed into the church, and even 
the aisles of the venerable building were thronged with persons. One 
might have thought, who looked upon the coronet, glittering on the 
cushion of crimson velvet, and all the other insignia of high rank, 
that curiosity alone had drawn thither snch a crowd ; bnt a deeper 
interest was marked on every countenance ; and the firm voice of the 
minister had faltered more than once, as he read the solemn service. 
Yet the coffin was that of a child, a little tender infant, who had died 
in its first unconscious helplessness. Every one thought of the father, 
standing up among them, and looking so desolate in his grief. More 
than one fond mother wept, and drew her red cloak closely round the 
infant on her bosom, as she gazed round upon the mournful pomp, 
and the little coffin, and the young nobleman—childless, and worse 
than widowed—O yes ! worse than widowed ! as he stood there, and 
followed with his eyes the movement of the men then placing the 
coffin of his child in the shadowy darkness of the open vault below 
him. That church was a place of agonizing recollection to the young 
Earl of Derby. Often had he entered it a happy husband; and, as 
he walked slowly down the aisle to his carriage, he could not help 
recalling the day when his beautiful and modest bride had clung, 
in trembling bashfulness, to his arm, when he had there, for the first 
time, called her his wife. 44 1 am sick of all this idle pomp !” he said 
to himself, as he entered the wide hall of his own magnificent resi- 
dence, attended by his train of servants, and met by the obsequious 
bows of the men who had conducted the funeral; 44 1 am sick of all 
this mockery ! I will bear it no longer. Would that 1 were a poor, 
hard-working peasant, with some honest hearts to care for me, and 
love me. 1 am heartily tired of your great people I" 

Not many weeks after the funeral of the heir of the noble house of 
Derby, a solitary wayfaring man stopped at the turning of a little 
footpath, which led down the sloping side of the hill overlooking the 

village of H-. He had been leisurely wandering on since the 

early hours of the morning, and had not yet found the place where he 
would rest for the night. 14 Here, at least, is a happy scene,’* he said, 
as he looked down upon the little village at the foot of the hill. 
About fifty or sixty persous were scattered, in careless groups, about 
the pleasant green. Some of them were dancing beneath a venerable 
grove of elms, others were crowding round the only booth which had 


been raised in the rustic fair. 44 At least, I may witness their enjoy¬ 
ment, though I cannot share it,” he said; and in a few moments he 
was standing beneath the old trees on the green. 

But, although he was not recognised aa the Earl of Derby, and 
disgusted by the attentions paid to his rank and station, be found the 
familiarity of vulgar minds, and low manners, not quite so agreeable 
as he had perhaps expected. Quietly he turned away from the noisy 
scene. He passed over the old bridge, which crosses the clear and 
shallow stream, and turned down a lane, the banks of which were 
overgrown with wild flowers, and straggling bushes of birch, suffi¬ 
ciently high and thick to meet overhead, and form a perfect bower of 
grateful shade. A poor woman was returning home through the lane 
with her children, her infant sleeping soundly on her bosom, and a 
curly-headed urchin distending his cheeks with puffing at a little 
painted trumpet, the horrid grating of which had all the charm of 
novelty and noise to him. The young mother looked so hot and tired, 
and withal so good-humoured, that the earl could not resist asking 
her if she could direct him to a lodging. 44 Not in that merry village 
we have just left,” he said, 44 for I am unwell and tired.” 

The woman pointed to a little path, not very far from the spot 
where they stood, which turned suddenly out of the lane into a wood, 
overhanging the river; and directed him to follow it through a large 
corn-field, and up a very steep, sandy lane; and then, for about half 
a mile over—but such directions are tiresome enough when one is 
obliged to listen to them to learn one’s own way; here they would be 
even more so. Besides, I am not sure the earl attended to the poor 
woman, for he lost his way. He walked on, wrapped in bis own 
melancholy thoughts, but soothed, in every sense, by the cool fresh 
air, the gurgling flow of the river, and all those distant sounds, which, 
in the quiet fields, on a fair calm evening, fall so sweetly Indistinct 
upon the ear. But the sun had set before the wanderer awoke to the 
recollection of the purpose before him. lie looked around him; he 
saw green and sloping hills, many stately trees, and the same calm 
river flowing gently below, but no house. At last, where the leafy 
shade was deepest, he discovered a pile of old, quaintly-shaped 
chimneys, opposed against the glowing sky. He had not proceeded 
far in the direction of the farm-house, which now plainly appeared 
among the trees, when a light step seemed to approach him, and then 
stopped suddenly; and he heard the sound of unrestrained weeping. 
A hazel copse separated him from the meadow whence the sound 
proceeded; but, on peeping through a little opening, he saw that a 
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young girl was sitting on the bank of the meadow on the other side. 
For a little while shecontinued weeping—only for a little while—then 
clasping her hands together, she raised her head, and her whole heart 
seemed to look up to heaven in her meek and stedfast gaze. 

Still she sat there, almost without stirring, except that, once or 
twice, she looked down upon the green grass, and her hand dropped, 
half forgetfully, half playfully, among the dowers that grew in wild 
luxuriance beside her, as if she was pleased with, bnt scarcely knew 
she noticed them. Just then the rich song of the nightingale burst 
upon the stillness of the evening, and stole away her ear; and though 
her thoughts seemed yet to linger on, about the subject which had 
made her weep, she listened till at last she smiled; and so, minute 
after minute passed away, and gradually she forgot all her trouble, and 
the only expression on her fair face was innocent gladness. 


Let no one suppose that in this fair country girl we have met with 
any maiden of gentle birth, brought down to a low estate by the hard 
uses of adversity; nor any wonder of her native village, gifted with 
talents of the highest order. Oh, not Lucy was none of these. 
What was she ? a fair and happy maiden of low birth ; if to be born 
of poor and honest parents be low birth; of no accomplishments or 
( education, beyond reading and—let me remember—yes, she could 
write. She read well, for her voice was full of natural melody; and 
practice, and genuine feeling, and above all, piety, had made her very 
perfect. 

Lucy's features were not beautiful; but their modest, innocent 
expression, was better than mere beauty. Her hands were not the 
whitest in the world, though they were delicately, nay, exquisitely 
shaped: their little palms might have been softer; but, if it might 
have been said of her, as of the fair and happy milk-maid, “she makes 
' her hand hard with labour,” it might have been well added, “ and her 
heart soft with pityfor they who knew her, say she was the kindest 
creature that ever lived, and speak of a gentle and winning courteous- 
ness of manner, that gave a charm to every look and every word she 
uttered. But fdthough she was one of nature's own sweet gentle¬ 
women, and unaffectedly modest and pious, she was only a poor, 

| uneducated country girl. There was one, however, who soon began 

I to find new hope—new life, I might almost say—in the society of 

I Lucy; one who, in spite of all the pride or aristocracy of his habits, 

and his prejudices, began to feel it a privilege to be addressed as a 
familiar friend by the pure-minded maiden; who felt, in his inmost 
| heart, the influence of her modest, cheerful piety ; and paid her, from 
his heart, the homage of respect and love, that was the sweeter from 
1 being half made up of gratitude. 

He could not help smiling, when he made his proposals in due form 
! to the relations of his sweet Lucy; for they did not choose to have 

their child thrown away upon one who, for what they knew to the 
i contrary, might be little better than a beggar, or a sort of (they did 

| not quite say the word) 44 vagabond.*' They doubted, and questioned, 

1 and wavered, and questioned him again, till the earl began to feel 

uncomfortable, and to stammer and blush ; and thus, in fact, to make 
; them really suspicious: for he had quite forgotten to provide against 
, this most probable issue of his suit to them. 

I “You see," said an old uncle, at last, who was the head of the 
family, and the best spokesman, “ you may be a very good sort of a 
1 young man, and 1 have nothing to say against you ; but you are, or 
rather have been, till now, when you're plucking up a bit, a poor, 
sickly, idle body; and, suppose you fall ill, or take to no kind of 
j employ, and have nothing coming in of your own—why Lucy’s fifty 
pounds, and the hundred that I shall leave her when, please Heaven, 
I die, will go but a very little way. I tell you what," he said, 
i 44 brother and sister " (turning to Lucy's parents, and looking very 
wise), “ don’t be in a hurry to give your consent: Lucy, though I 
say it, is as good a girl as any in the land, and fit for a lord—yes ! I 
say it again (though yon teem to smile), young man—fit for any lord 
in the land." 

Lacy had been very busily plucking the withered leaves from a 
| geranium, which her lover had given her; but now she turned round, 
pale and trembling, for she feared the effect of her uncle’s harangue 
upon her father, who was apt to be as positive as his brother. She 
trembled, and her heart throbbed with agitation, for she cared not if 
he whom she loved were pennyless; but she felt that, without the 
consent of her parents (servants of God, and kind parents, as they 
both were), she could not marry him. She turned, as gentle loving 
daughters will, on all such occasions, to her own tender mother, and 
she had not to speak; her mother could read her looks, and she could 
not resist the tears which rose so suddenly into the soft eyes of her 


duteous child. Mothers, or wives, I meant to say, have a winning 
way of their own—particularly mild, submissive wives, such as Lucy’s 
mother; and what with her own influence as a wife, and her own 
woman’s wit, or (in truer words) calm good sense, it whs soon agreed 
that Lucy should marry her love on this condition—that the answer 
to a certain letter, to be written by him, for a character, etc., proved 
satisfactory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter arrived, directed to Lucy’s 
father. With this letter the father and the uncle were quite satisfied; 
and now Lucy, who had been, at times, unusually silent, recovered all 
her cheerfulness, and went about the house singing (so her mother 
thought) like a nightingale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called him¬ 
self, was married to his Lucy, and all the fair and modest girls of the 
neighbourhood were waiting round the church door, to fling basketsful 
of flowers in the little path, as Clifford led his bride to their own 
cottage. 

He heard the blessings of many poor, aged creatures, who lingered 
about in the sunshine of the churchyard, upon his humble, yet lovely 
bride. Every one who met them on that happy morning, smiled upon 
them, and blessed them. 

“ High rank, heaps of gold, could not buy such blessings as these!" 
he said to himself; “ but my sweet and pious Lucy has won the love 
of every heart. These people, too, have known her from her child¬ 
hood !*’ 


M That is a grand place, indeed 1" said Lucy, as, toward the close 
of their second day’s journey, they approached an ancient and almost 
princely edifice; “ but does our road lie through the park ?” 

44 Not exactly through the park,’’ he replied; “ but I thought my 
Lucy might like to see these fine grounds, and the house and gardens. 
I have known the gardener and the housekeeper for years, and I am 
sure we shall find them very civil, and willing to show us any little 
attention in their power; and we have time enough, though the sun 
is getting low, for we are just at home." 

Lucy was delighted. She had never seen a nobleman’s house 
before, she said. 

44 Well! all those large rooms, and the pictures, and all the fine 
furniture, are very grand," said Lucy, 44 but my eyes ache with looking 
at them; I like this garden a great deal better. What a beautiful 
one it is! But may we sit down in this arbour of honeysuckle so 
near the house ?” 

Lucy sat in silence for some little time, gazing round her at the 
venerable house, and the trees and gardens; at length she said, “ I 
wonder if the lord of this grand place is happy ? Is the Earl of Derby 
a good man, dear husband F Is he kind and free-spoken to the poor ? 
Is he a married man ?" she added, looking with a smile of peculiar 
sweetness in her husband’s face. 

44 How many questions have you given me to answer, Lucy ? Let 
me consider! Yes, he is a married man: he married, not many 
months ago, a young country girl, such another as yourself, dear 
Lucy.” 

“ Poor thing!’’ said Lucy, and she sighed from her very heart. 

“ Why do you sigh, my own wife?" he demanded. 41 Do you envy 
that poor country maiden ?’’ 

“Do I envy her?" she replied, in a voice of tender reproach; 
“ what a strange question ! Do I envy any one ?" and as she said 
this, she drew more closely around her the arm which encircled her 
slender waist; “ would I exchange my husband with any one !’* she 
added, looking up tenderly and lovingly into his face; 44 I sighed in 
pity for the poor young lady (for a lady she is now): such a change 
is enough to turn her head 1" 

“ Would it turn yours, Lucy?" he said. 

44 Perhaps it might," she replied, in the simplest and most natural 
manner. “ But is she really happy ? Does she love him for himself 
alone ?" 

44 My sweet Lucy," he began, and as he spoke his wife thought he 
had never before seemed so tenderly respectful towards her; 44 my 
sweet Lucy, you alone can answer these last questions: you smile! 
1 see you look amazed upon me; but I repeat it, you alone!" 

44 But first," said Lucy, very artlessly, 44 1 must be lady here; you 
must make me Countess of Derby !" 

She had scarcely said this, when, from one of the castle turrets, a 
bell began to toll: Clifford rose up instantly, and, without saying a 
word, led his wife to the castle. They entered the chapel there, in 
which the servants and the tenants had all assembled, and the chap¬ 
lain was preparing to commence the evening service: then, leading 
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the wondering Lucy into the midst of them, he presented her to them 
as their future mistress, the Countess of Derby, his wife! 

Lucy did not speak; she could scaroelv stand ; the colour forsook 
her face, and she looked as one about to faint. She stared first at 
her husband, and then at the domestics around her, and at last she 
began to comprehend everything. Eagerly she seised her husband's 
hand, which she had dropped in her surprise, now affectionately 
extended to herj then, with an effort that was very visible, but which 
gave new interest to her in the eyes of all present, she regained some* 
what of her natural and modest self-possession; and, raising her 
innocent face, she courtesied to the ground, and met the respectful 
greeting of those around her with smiles, which, perhaps, spoke more 
at once to the heart than the best wisdom of words. The Earl of 
Derby led his wife to his own seat, and placed her betide him. 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of embroidered velvet, with the 
sculptured escutcheons and stately banners of the house of Derby 
above her: but, perhaps, of all the high-born dames of that ancient 
family, none ever knelt there with a purer heart, or with a humbler 
spirit, than that lowly lady. 


A DEAD MAN'S YOYAGE. 

I had myself mounted one day, watching with Bobus the progress 
of a fine iceberg which floated down towards us with a slightly rota¬ 
tory motion. We had not been watchiug long when a side was pre¬ 
sented towards us which we bad not before seen. 

"Look, Bobus," cried I, In amazement, “look there, there is a 
man!" 

“ As sure as my name's Jack Bo—!" He did not finish the sen¬ 
tence because he was so surprised, for there, seated on the berg, in a 
cavity which formed round him, like a natural arm-chair, with bis 
head leaning on hia hand, and his arm on his knee, was an English 
sailor. His hair blew wildly about, and his hat was off, and his gar¬ 
ments loose, and covered with hoar-frost, blew towards us, so that 1 
thought he beckoned us. 

“ Yo hol shipmate. Yo ho!" cried Bobus, frantieaUy. “ Yo bo ! 
What cheer ?" 

The figure never stirred nor answered. The wind blew out the 
hair and ragged garment as before. 

The men were all astir on deck, for they saw the figure, and pre¬ 
sently the captain came aloft with his glass and looked at him ear¬ 
nestly. 

Slowly the berg bore down upon us, the helm was altered so that 
the ship wore round and passed the berg at some seventy feet distance, 
at nearly as we could with safety to ourselves. Bobus, the most 
hopeful of us all, continued to shout as our countryman came near. 

44 An English jib," cried Bobus. 44 One of Sir John's men, as I 
makeont. Yoho! shipmate. Yohol" 

44 It's no use shooting, Bobus," cried the captain. “He's been 
dead for weeks, if not for years. He never will speak more." 

The words had hardly left the captain's mouth than a cold wind 
blew from the iceberg, and the atmosphere, as it does always near 
those immense masses of ice, grew colder. The ship wore off from 
the berg; but, at the same time, as we neared it, the very face of the 
roan was presented to us, and we could see the sunken cheeks, the 
pale lips, and the eyes. They were open. 

44 Cap'en Seth Smith," said Bobus, solemnly, 44 that man's alive." 

44 As dead as last year, or as Pontius Pilate," returned Captain 
Seth. 44 Yo ho! there, on deck; run out a gun, and when 1 give 
the word, fire." 

We had a long gun on deck, with which our doctor, a learned man, 
had been endeavouring to calculate distances by the reverberations and 
echoes. Under his orders it was quickly charged with powder only, 
and made ready, and, as the berg floated by, the gunner applied the 
port-fire, and an explosion followed, the smoke of which had no 
sooner cleared away than we saw the figure rock slightly backwards, 
and then topple forwards and slide down swiftly the steep sides of the 
iceberg into the sea. All looked with horror into the deep ocean, 
but the waves doted over the dead man's head, and he did not rise 
again to the surface. 

44 Ah," said the captain, 44 1 knew how it was. He was frozen to 
death upon that berg." 

44 How did be get upon it ?” said the doctor. 

44 Heaven only knows I It might have been that the turning of the 
iceberg overwhelmed hia ship, and that he, being on the mast, jumped 
off to the berg, only to tee hia vessel and all hands go down.*'— 44 Out 
and About,” by Ham Fritwoil. 


SOLITUDE. 

Alone, alone, on the wide, wide sea. 

With only the sun to gaxe on me. 

And nought to bear me company. 

And in the wilderness of sky— 

No cloud—my little bark and I, 

As lone as all eternity 1 

I would the sea had life to groan ; 

I would the wind had strength to moan,— 

I should not feel to deeply lone. 

But now, the boundless sea lies dead ; 

The scorching sky hangs overhead— 

And Nature's form has sunk to lead! 

Like some t remendous orb of death. 

The sky is mirrored far beneath, 

Nought moving but my heart and breath. 

Centred in this immensity, 

I feel the sun glare down on me, 

Shielding his image from the sea. 

Upon a moveless film of glass ; 

While the horizou's ring of brass 
Divide the flame*embodied mass. 

Thus, centre of the whole am I; 

Devoid of power and weight I lie. 

By nought to live, with nought to die. 

One motion, had I strength supplied, I 

Would hurl and dash me to the aide, I 

But here 1 ever must abide ! 

Thus dreamed a shipwrecked man ? whose brain I 

Grew wild, and pathless as the main, I 

Whence he might ne'er return again. 

T. H. Mathew, 

A SWEDISH WEDDING. I 

At seven o’clock in the evening—for morning carriages are eitrewely j 
rare in Sweden—I put on a black silk dress, to please my hoatou, is | 
it was, in her opinion, moat suitable to the occasion ; and, taking the i 
always indispensable white gloves and shawl, we descended the lower 
flight of stone stairs belonging to our immense mansion, and found the 
entrance door of the bridegroom’s dwelling already crowded with j 
persons of both sexes, but chiefly of those of the lower orders. As we j 
came by invitation, we penetrated through these, and eatewd the 
salong, into which those of a higher grade had found admittance; bet 
we, being still more privileged, pushed on to the inner, or, what we 
should term, sitting-room, which was—as, indeed, this room m a re¬ 
spectable Swedish house generally is—very comfortably furnished, 
actually more comfortably than many English ones, and with an 
English carpet and window-curtains, too. Here a servant brought m 
tea and cake, rather to the discomfiture of my companion, who said it 
ought to have been wine, which is more usual. Soon afterwards, two 
gentlemen, attired in the state and evening dress of Sweden—blsek 
clothes, white neckerchiefs and waistcoats, which are worn morniagm 
well as evening in visits of ceremony, or occasions of importance- 
passed through the room, carrying each a large silver branch candle¬ 
stick of three lights. They bowed to ns in passing, but went straight 
into the bridal chamber, where the bride bad completed her totftb 
Grifvinnan whispered—the marshals, or bridegroom's men. Alow* 
immediately afterwards, the door was thrown open, and the marshal 
reappeared; one fat, fair, and jolly, with a smile all over his foce; tbs 
other tall, thin, and seeming to lead a prisoner to trial, rather than a 
bride to exhibition. Each held the three long candles before him; asd 
now they walked side by aide, the stout, fetr-feced one seeming tossy— 

44 It is a very good joke j" and the tall, solemn-looking one appearing j 
io answer— 44 It is a very serious affcir." Behind them walked the 
bride, attired in white watered silk—for she was rich—with a crown 
of the natural narrow-leaved myrtle on her head; it is formed t» * 
crown, with bars across the top, and always worn by the middle tad 
higher ranks. Behind her, rgain, walked three maidens, in eoloaied 
tarletane muslins. The marshals led the bride to the salong, in the ! 
centre of which she took her stand, Just before the erowds whe 
gathered round the open door. The marshals stood one at each aids; 
and kept raising and lowering the great branch candlesticks they kdd, I 
so as to show her off to the best advantage. She was pale as tbs voce 
she wore, and played nervously with her large bouquet, whiht her 
fingers trembled amidst its flowers. Having stood sometime frog 
the gazers, she turned her back, and the lights were raised aad 
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lowered again. The people looked quietly, almost reverently, at lier; 
the women always seem to look pityingly. A little boy stepped forward 
and offered her a flower, which she accepted with thanks. Thus did 
she stand for an hour and a half; stood until no more gazers came. 
Misconduct on these occasions is very rare. I have been told that 
men—that is, what are falsely called gentlemen—used sometimes to 
go in masks to these bridal exhibitions, in order to avenge themselves 
by insulting the object; but the use of masks is now greatly prohibited 
in Stockholm. Indeed the Swedes, while the most indefatigable and 
| patient, are the best behaved sight-seers. “ And so,” said I to my 
I hostess, when we re-ascended, “to go to church to be married is 
! considered in Sweden as too public. They go to church in England, 
and do not show themselves.” “ Ack 1 those droll English 1 they are 
! so different from us.” “ Quite different,” I rejoined. “ Yes, Madame. 

' I thought you would see that at last. Our brides are very modest. 

“Therefore this exhibition must be rather painful,** I responded. 

1 «< Yes—that may, perhaps, be—but it is our custom. The people will 

I have it so, they like to see everything. To-morrow the young couple 
- will give a great dinner-party; they must do that, because their 
1 acquaintances will wish to see how they manage their housekeeping 
when they first begin.” “ 0 !” I said; and I said no more .—Banbury t 
Life in Sweden . 


A WARM BATH WAGER.—THE QUESTION OF 
ENDURANCE TESTED. 

Smith was a man who never permitted himself to be outdone—he 
could do whatever anybody else could. Smith met Brown in a bath¬ 
room, and Brown knowing the other's peculiar conceit, said that he 
(Brown) could endure a hotter bath than any living man. Thereat 
Smith fired up, and a bet was made. Two bathing-tabs were prepared, 
with six inches of water in each. The fellows stripped, and separated 
by a cloth partition, each one got in and let on the hot water at the 

ironl_the wager being who should stay in the longest with the hot 

water running. Smith drew up his feet as far as possible from the 
boiling stream, while Brown palled out the plug in the bottom of the 
tub. After about half a minute, quoth Smith— 

“ How is it. Brown—pretty warm ?” 

«* Yes,” said the other, “ it's getting mighty hot; but I guess I can 
hold out a minute longer.” v A . , ... 

“So can I,” answered Smith. “Seis-s! squash« lightning! its 

awfnl l” , . 

Fifteen seconds passed, equal to half an hour by Smith s imaginary 

watch. 

“ I sav, over there, how is it now ?*' . 

“Oh! it's nearly up to the bilin* pint. Oh! Christopher! 
answered the diabolical villain, who was lying in the empty tub, while 
the hot water passed out of the escape-pipe. 

By this time Smith was splurging about like a boiled lobster, and 
called again— 

“ I s-a-y, over there, how is it now ?** 

“ Hot,” replied Brown. “ But—whew ! scis-s ! guess I can hold 
out another minute !** 

“ You can!” shrieked the now boiling Smith, who rolled out and 
bolted through the partition, expecting to find the other quite cooked. 

“ You infernal rascal! why didu't you put the plug in ?” 

***** Why, I didn't agree to,** said the imperturbable joker. “ Why in 
thunder didn't yon leave yours out ?** 


Clerical Jo* Millers.— Of an English bishop the following 
ttory is told. His lordship was examining a candidate for holy orders, 
who was more deficient in theology than brains. Among other ques¬ 
tions, the bishop asked him : “ If you were in company with persons 
who impugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, how would you defend 
it ?** “ My lord, I feel hurt by your supposing that I keep such com¬ 

pany.” If, however, you were accidentally to find yourself in the 
company of Unitarians, and they were to attack you, what course 
would you pursue ?** “ Can you doubt, my lord, what I should do ? 
I should, of course, leave the room instantly.” The story is paralleled 
by the Oxford anecdote of the under-graduate who, under similar 
circumstances in his divinity examination, on being asked which were 
the greater prophets and which were the less, replied that “ lie could 
not venture to draw invidious distinctions.*' —Saturday Review . 


SLAVERY IN THE COTTON LAND. 

The slaves have a good many ways of obtaining “spending-money,” 
which though in law belonging to their owner, as the property of a 
son under age does to his father, they are never dispossessed of, and 
use for their own gratification, with even less restraint than a whole¬ 
some regard for their health and moral condition may be thought to 
require. A Richmond paper, complaining of the liberty allowed to 
slaves in this respect, as calculated to foster an insubordinate spirit, 
speaks of their “ champagne suppers.” The police broke into a 
gambling cellar a few nights since, and found about twenty negroes at 
“ high play,” with all the usual accessaries of a first-class “ hell.’* It 
is mentioned that, among the number taken to the watch-house, and 
treated with lashes the next morning, there were some who had pre¬ 
viously enjoyed a high reputation for piety, and others of a very ele¬ 
gant or foppish appearance. 

Passing two negroes in the street, I heard the following“ — 
Workiu’ in a tobacco factory all de year roun*, an* come Christmas 
only twenty dollars! Workin’ mighty hard, too—up to twelve o'clock 
o’ night very often—an’ then to hab a nigger oberaeah !’* “ A 

nigger!” “ Yes—dat’s it, yer see. Wouldn’t care if ’twamt for dat. 

Nothin’ but a dirty nigger l orderin' *roun* jes* as if he was a wite 
man !’* 

It is the custom of tobacco manufacturers to hire slaves and free 
negroes at a certain rate of wages per year. A task of forty-five lb. 
per day is given them to work up, and all that they choose to do more 
than this they are paid for—payment being made once a fortnight; 
and invariably this over-wages is used by the slave for himself, and is 
usually spent in drinking, licentiousness, and gambling. The man 
was grumbling that he had saved but twenty dollars to spend at the 
holidays. Sitting with a company of smokers, one of them, to show 
me the manner in which a slave of any ingenuity or cunning would 
manage to avoid working for his master's profit, narrated the following 
anecdote. He was executor of an estate in which, among other 
negroes, there was one very smart man, who, he knew perfectly well, 
ought to be earning for the estate 150 dollars a-year, and who could 
do it if he chose, yet whose wages for a year, being 1st out by the day 
or job, had amounted to but eighteen dollars, while he had paid for 
medical attendance upon him forty-five dollars. 

Having failed in every other way to make him earn anything, he 
proposed to him that he should pnrchase his freedom and go to Phila¬ 
delphia where he had a brother. He told him that if he would earn 
a certain sum (400 dollars I believe), and pay it over to the estate for 
himself, he would give him his free papers. The man agreed to the 
arrangement, and by his overwork in a tobacco factory, and some 
assistance from his free brother, soon paid the sum agreed upon, and 
was sent to Philadelphia. A few weeks afterwards he met him in the 
street, and asked him why he had returned. “ Oh, I don't like the 
Philadelphy, massa; an’t no chance for coloured folks dere ; spec’ if 
Pd been a runaway, de wite folks dere take care of me; but I couldn't 
get anythin’ to do, so I jis borrow ten dollar of my broder, and cum 
back to old Virginny.” “ But you know the law forbids your return. 
I wonder that you are not afraid to be seen here; I should think Mr. 
_, [an officer of police] would take you up.” “ Oh! I look out 
for dat, massa; I juss hire myself out to Mr. — himself, ha! ha! 
He tink I your boy.” And so it proved; the officer, thinking that 
he was permitted to hire himself out, and tempted by the low wages 
at which he offered himself, had neglected to ask for his written per¬ 
mission, and had engaged him for a year. He still lived with the 
officer, and was an active, healthy, good servant to him. 

KISSES. 

Live we, love we, Lesbia dear. 

And the stupid saws austere 
Which your sour old dotards prate. 

Let us at a farthing rate 1 
When the suns sets, ’tis to rise 
Brighter in the morning skies ; 

But, when sets our little light 
We iRust sleep in endless night. 

Give me then a thousand kisses; 

Add a hundred to my Misses; 

Then a thousand more: and then 
Add a hundred once again. 

Crown me with a thousand more. 

Add a hundred as before, 

Then kiss on without cessation, 

Till we loose all calculation, 

And no envy mar our blisses, 

1 Hearing of such heaps^of kisses. 
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A HINT TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 

A range of buildings, forming ten almshouses, has been recently 
erected and completed at old Buckenbam, Norfolk, the inmates having 
been installed a short time since by their benefactor, Mr. Robert 
Cocks, of New Burlington-street, London, who, at his own cost, has 
purchased the land, and erected these buildings for the benefit of the 
poor deserving inhabitants born in the above-named village. This 
kind-hearted gentleman has also endowed them with 2s. per week each, 
and a ton of coals per annum, for ever. A handsome Bible, of large 
type, is placed in each house for the use of the inmates. The frontage 
of the buildings is about 222 feet. Each house consists of a living 
room and bedroom, each 10 feet 6 inches square, and 9 feet high in 
the clear, both lighted from the front. The floors of living rooms are 
of paving tiles, on 6 inches of concrete; those of the bedrooms are of 
wood. Each room has a fire-place fitted with Pierce’s cottage stove ; 
also a cupboard and other conveniences. Opening from the living- 
rooms are wash-houses, eight feet square, with sink and a place for 
coals ; also a separate M closet ” for each house. The buildings are of 
red brick, with white brick and Bath (box ground) stone dressings; 
the two ends being'brought forward three feet, with pointed gables, 
and moulded stone coping and angular buttresses. In each gable is a 
shield and monogram (R.C.) in a quatrefoil. There are two porches 
to centre houses, projecting, and carried up with a gable and buttress, 
also containing a stone table with inscription. The whole is roofed 
with Bangor Duchess slating on 1-inch boarding, Ac., and surmounted 
by an ornamental ridge and crest tiling. The sashes are of cast iron. 
Three sides of the ground are enclosed with a red brick wall, three 
feet nine inches high, coped with white saddle back coping bricks, the 
gatr piers being carried up somewhat higher, and surmounted with 
stone caps, weathered, and gables on all sides. At the rear of the 
buildings, in the centre, forming the water supply, is a well of spring 
water, and a rain water tank; the whole of the rain water being 
collected from the various roofs, and conducted by means of glazed 
earthenware pipes into the said tank. Tbe cost of the building, in¬ 
cluding the purchase of the ground, is about 2000/.; this sum being 
exclusive of the architect’s fees and the endowment.— Builder. 


MUMMY OP A MANCHESTER LADY. 

One of your readers asks for information about the “ Mummy of a 
Manchester Lady.” The following I can vouch for being the truth. 
The mummy in question is that of a maiden lady, a Miss Beawick, 
who died about the middle of last century. She had a horror of being 
buried alive j to avoid this she devised an estate to her medical adviser, 
the late Charles White, Esq., aud his two children (Miss Rosa White 
and her sister, and his nephew, Captain White, now living), on condi¬ 
tion that the doctor paid her a mommy visit for twelve months after 
her decease. In order to do this it was of course requisite to embalm 
her, which he did, and she was then placed in the attic of the old 
mansion in which she died, and in which the doctor took up his 
residence. Upon his leaving it, she was removed to tbe house erected 
by him in King Street, Manchester, and which stood on the ground 
now occupied by the Town HalL At the death of Dr. White she was 
sent to the Lying-in Hospital, where she remained until she was 
removed to the Manchester Museum of Natural History. 

I should certainly say De Quincy’s assertion of the body being 
changed, and that of a notorious highwayman being substituted, is not 
correct. The estate above-named is called Cheetwood, with an old 
hall, which was at one time a black and white timber mansion—but 
now, 1861, so modernised externally, as scarcely to be recognised by 
any one who knew it fifty years ago. The locality is about one mile 
to the north-east of Manchester; it must have been held on a lease of 
lives by the Beswicks from the Derby family, to whom it will again 
revert upon the death of Captain White, surviving nephew of the late 
Charles White, Esq., and will then become swallowed up in the 
omnivorous jaws of an increasing city. Forty years ago it formed one 
of the most delightful walks in the suburbs of Manchester. 

Fifty years ago I was born in the Old Hall at Cheetwood, where 
my father and grandfather resided for many years previous. My father 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. White, but whether he derived 
the above information from him or not, 1 cannot say, but should 
think it likely that he did.—M. Y. D., in Notes and Queries • 


Saturnalia of Royal Vengeance in 1799.—The King (of 
Naples), who bad arrived in the bay, first issued a proclamation of 
pardon to the lazzaroni who were pillaging the city, and next annulled 
tbe municipal institutions of Naples, their rights and privileges. Tbe 
Junta of State was restored, and all declared liable to the punishment 
of death who had fought against the King’s troops under Ruffo, or who 
had assisted or been present when the tree of liberty had beeo raised, 
or the royal effigies and English standards burnt and destrojed. At 
least forty thousand Neapolitans were thus threatened with death, and 
a still greater number with exile. Royal commissaries were sent into 
the provinces, “ to purge tbe kingdom of the enemies of the throne and 
of the altar.” The prisons of Naples alone contained thirty thousand 
political prisoners, crammed into the subterranean vaults of the castles, 
and other unwholesome places—denied the use of a bed, chair, or 
light, as well as of eating and drinking utensils, maltreated by the 
harsh gaolers who were placed over them, And who added to the 
torments of their chains by hunger, thirst, and blows. General Massa, 
who had commanded the republican forces, and Eleanora Pimentel, a 
poetess, and lady of high birth and genius, who bad taken a prominent 
part during the late government, were the first to be hung on the 
gallows. Tbe Prince Torella, an old man and invalid, the Marquis 
Corleto, the advocate Poerio, then a young man, and afterwards the 
father of Carlo Poerio, who has worthily followed in his steps, with 
several others, were condemned by the King to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. They were conveyed to the island of Favignana, off the coast 
of Sicily, and there confined in a dungeon sunk below the sea, where 
the rays of the sun never penetrate, and where a dim light only 
pervades the moist atmosphere. Tbe trials were conducted with the 
harshness and injustice which might be expected from what had 
occurred. Where legal proof of guilt was wanting, cunning was 
employed to make the prisoners criminate themselves; Ferdinand and 
Caroline were thirsting for vengeance, which coold only be satiated 
with blood; and the judges were well aware that the surest way to 
their favour was to increase the nnmber of executions. Francesco 
Conforti, an accomplished man of letters; Ettore Caraffa, who had 
been betrayed like the rest into the hands of the enemy; Niccolo 
Fiorentino, a learned mathematician and lawyer; Mario Pagino, one 
of the purest as well as greatest men of his age; Domenico Cirillo, 
formerly physician to the King, with about three hundred of the best 
men in the country, noble and plebian, perished on the scaffold. 
Imprisonment and exile were reserved for such frivolous offences as 
having changed tbe fashion of the hair to what was considered a 
republican form, because imitating that of ancient Greece and Rome, 
for having allowed the beard to grow, or even for having asked alms 
for the wounded and sick. Rewards meantime were lavished on 
Cardinal Ruffe and his ruffianly colleagues and followers, while Lord 
Nelson was made Duke of Bronte.— Homer's Century of Despotism 
in Naples and Sicily. 


Remarkable Parrot. —There was a parrot belonging to a friend 
of our family, a Portuguese geutleman who had married an English 
wife, and resided in England. The parrot was a great favourite in the 
house, and being accustomed equally to the company of its owner and 
the rest of the household, was familiar with Portuguese as wall as 
English words and phrases. The bird evidently had the power of 
appreciating the distinction between the two languages, for if it 
addressed its reply would always be in the language employed. The 
bird learned a Portuguese song about it itself and its manifold perfec¬ 
tions, the words of which I cannot remember. But it would not sing 
this song if asked to do eo in the English language. Saluted in Por¬ 
tuguese, it would answer in the same language, but it was never knows 
to confuse the two tongues together. Towards dinner-time it always 
became very excited, and used to call to the servant, whenever she 
was late, “ Sarah, lay the doth—want ray dinner!” which sentence 
it would repeat with great volubility, and at the top of ite voice. Bat 
ns soon as its master’s step was heard outside the house, its tone 
changed, for the load voice wae disagreeable to its owner, who used 
to punish him for screaming by flipping its beak. So Polly would 
get off the perch very humbly, sit on tbe bottom of the cage, pnt its 
head to the floor, and instead of shouting for its dinner in tbe former 
imperious tone would whisper in the lowest voice, “ Want mydinoer! 
Sarah, make haste; want my dinner!”— Routledye’s Natural History. 
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Honoured fcottb tbe special patronage of ©er iWajestp the ©u«n. 



THE 

ROYAL FAMILY, 


MOBILITY OF ©BEAT BRITAIN. 


SEVERAL SOVEREIGNS 


COURTS OF EUROPE, 


AND UNIVERSALLY HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

AND 


□S3 Mia’s sum. 


Christmas has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friendship and hoapitaiity from the many charming socialities connected with it. The exuberance 
of the feelings, ajnid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and youthful to shine to adyantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to derote increased 
attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential for preserving the Hair in its decorative charm, the Skin and Complexion transparent and blooming, and the Teeth in their 
pearl like lustre. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Bank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles give them i 
celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


A few words on the merits of these admired Specifics will doubtless he appreciated in the present wstemce, 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 



Is a DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT and TRANSPARENT PREPARATION for the HUB; 

And, as an Invigorator and Beautifier, beyond all precedent. 

It bestows a permanent gloss, with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl, end it THX 
only knows specific capable of effectually sustaining the Hair in decorative attractivenee daring 
the exercise of dancing, or the relaxing effects of crowded rooms. 

Price Ss. 6d.; 7s.; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small) ; and 21s. per Bottle. 



ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 

JL BALMY, ODORIFEROUS, CREAMY LIQUID, AS EQUALLY CELEBRATED FOB SAFETY IN APPLICATION A8 

UNEQUALLED POE ITS EAEE AND INESTIMABLE QUALITIES. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability of 
soothing irritation and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EYERY TOILET. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 



ROWLAND S’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 

A White Powder, compounded of the choicest and moat recherchd ingredient, of the Oriental Herbal, a$d of ineatiinable 

value in 

Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whitened. 

STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 

AND IN GIVING A DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND AND SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 

AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

V ASK FOR “ROWLAND'S" ARTICLES. 
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